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PREFACE. 


JxKONOST  ihe  yarious  pursuits  which  occupy  the  attention  of  man, 
whether  considered  in  regard  to  profit  or  amusement,  few  hold  a 
more  distinguished  place  than  Horticulture.     Even  in  the  primeval 
ages  of  the  world,  before  luxury  had  established  its  controul  over 
every  relation  of  human  Hfe,  and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  man 
were  confined  to  the  immediate  productions  of  his  native  soil,  we 
even  then  find,  that  the  culture  of  the  garden  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  his  industry,  and  the  principal  source  on  which  he 
depended  for  his  subsistence.     With  the  lapse  of  years,  the  benefits 
of  Horticulture  gradually  developed  themselves,  and  the  pages  of 
history  fiimish  us  with  innumerable  examples,  of  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantages  which  have  resulted  to  a  country,  in  whiSh  its 
princes  and  nobility  have   applied    the'tnselves  'to  the    study   of 
practical  Horticulture,  thereby   opening  fresh  sources  of  national 
grandeur,   and  enlarging     the    sphere  of  individual   prosperity* 
Grateful,  however,  as  we  ought  to  be  to  sQch  exalted  characters, 
who,  indi£ferent  to  the  elevated  station  in  which  their  destiny 
has  placed  them,  have  boldly  shaken  off  the  fetters  thrown  over 
them  by  ^norance  and  prejudice,  and  have  descended  from  **  their 
high  estate*  to  wield   the  spade  and   plough;   yet  our  thanka 
are    stIU  more    pre-eminently    due    to  such    men  as    a  Bacon, 
an  Evelyn,  and  a  Piatt,  who  have  not  only,  by  the  transcendant 
power  of  their  abilities,  penetrated  into  the  arcana  of  agricultural 
and  botanical  science,  but  who  have  also,  by  their  invaluable  writ- 
ings, transmitted  to  us  the  results  of  their  laborious  researches,  and 
thereby  laid  the  foundation  to  those  important  discoveries  in  the 
practical  management  of  the  garden  for  which  the  present  age  is  so 
happily  disdnguished. 

Agriculture,  and  with  it  its  twin -sister.  Horticulture,  may  be 
considered  as  the  immediate  precursors  of  human  civilization ;  and 
we  find  that  all  nations  advanced  in  general  and  individual  pros- 
perity, in  proportion  to  their  progress  in,  and  to  their  attachment 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  native  beholds  his  fields  ripening  with 
com— his  vineyards  blushing  with  the  grape— the  spirit  of  patriot* 
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ism  'arises  in  him  -—  bis  love  of  industry  is  awakened,  and  his 
country  is  enriched  by  bis  kbors.  Wherever  the  earth  is  richly 
cultivated,  there  plenty  and  happiness  abound — ^tbe  desert  becomes 
peopled — the  barren  waste  is  transformed  into  golden  fields  of  com 
and  the  orchards  and  the  gardens  teem  with  their  luscious  fhiits. 
'  Horticulture  has^  within  these  few  years,  made  more  rapid 
advances  towards  perfection,  than  perhaps  any  other  science, 
but  it  is  a  principle,  which  cannot  be  too  forcibly  and  fre- 
quently impressed  on  the  mmd  of  those,  who  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  a  field  or  garden,  that  with  the  possession  of 
mere  theoretical  knowledge,  a  positive  failure  must  be  the 
consequence*  The  knowl^ge  of  the  tnanagement  of  a  garden 
is  not  to  be  obtained  by  pertinaciously  adhering  to  one  particu- 
lar system,  however  recommended  by  high  and  celebrated  names. 
There  are  various  and  other  important;  points  tq  be  taken  into  con- 
aideraticm,  the  particular  knowWge  of  which  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  the  most  constant  perseverance  and  the  most  unremitting  indus- 
try, and  by  reducing  the  principles  of  theory  to  the  certain  and 
infidlible  test  of  pmeUce,  But  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired ?  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  at  an  expense  which  t}ie  limited 
income  of  the  gardener  or  the  peasant  will  enable  him  to  bear? 
The  answer  is  obvious :  it  19  only  to  be  acquired  by  closely  attend- 
ing to  the  rules  and  precepts  laid  down,  by  those  eminent  men,  who 
have  made  the  science  of  Horticulture  their  sole  study,  who  have 
nad  tim^  and  ability  to  fyKamine  the  systems  and  the  experiments  of 
others,  apd  who,  by  their  indefatigable  industry,  have  penetrated 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  wrested  from  her,  as  it  were  by 
force,  those  secrets,  yr\dck  she  seemed  determined  ibould  never  be 
disclosed. 

We  disclaim  all  intention  of  decrying  or  depreciating  the  labors 
of  those,  who  have  preceded  us  in  the  important  task  which  we  have 
at  present  undertaken.  The  systems  which  they  laid  down  fbr  the 
management  of  a  garden  were  probably  the  mo$t  proper,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  limited  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived;  but  as  the  spirit  of  discovery  proceeded, 
and  the  Ijght  of  improvement  was  more  generally  diffused, 
the  ancient  systems  gradually  gave  way,  and  in  process  of  tinif 
were  utterly  exploded.  Were  a  gardener  of  the  middle  of  ^e 
eighteenth  cen^ry  to  be  suddenly  placed  in  a  garden  cultivated 
on  the  principles  of  the  present  day,  his  surprise  would  perhaps  be 
as^cat  as  that  of  the  untutored  savage  on  seeing  a  gigantic  fabric 
moving  on  the  waters  of  th^  ocean,  impelled   by   a  little  steam 
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arisiog  from  a  lauklron  of  boiKng  water*  An  Abereromby,  a 
Miller,  a  M'PhaH,  and  a  Nicol,  have,  it  must  be  acknowledge, 
contribufed  much  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  oar-  horticultural  know- 
ledge, and  we  readily  and  willingly  ofler  them  the  meed  of  merit 
ibr~ the  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  their  labors; 
it  musty  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  channeb  through  which 
their  discoveries  and  improvements  have  been  hitherto  dissemh- 
nat^d  through  the  country,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  thto 
middling  or  lower  classes,  by  the  great  expense  with  which  die  pur- 
^chase  of  them  is  attended.  The  transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  however  valuable  and  useful  they  may  be  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  are  only  circulated  within  die  sphere  of  a  chosen  lew, 
and  are  by  far  too  expensive  to  become  the  property  of  persons  of 
moderate  fortune.  In  the  purchase  of  those  works,  excellent  ai 
they  may  be  in  their  kind,  and  highly  useful  as  they  may  prove 
^  to  the  scientific  or  experimental  Horticulturist,  the  mere  simple 
Gardener,  to  whom  the  principles  of  pracdce  are  alone  valuable, 
would  find,  that  to  obtain  the  single  grain  of  com  of  which  he 
was  in  search,  he  has  also  bought  a  mass  of  extraneous  matter, 
desdtute  to  him  of  all  benefit  and  utility. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  desideratum,  that  a  work  should  be  circu'^ 
lated,  in  which  those  defects  are  remedied ;  in  which  the  endre  sys. 
tern  of  pracdcal  science  is  laid  down  in  the  most  clear  and  explicit 
terms,  and  in  which  die  nobleman,  as  well  as  the  more  humble 
operative  gardener,  may,  at  one  glance,  survey  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  roost  celebrated  pracdcal  men,  and  find  tliose 
valuable  rules  laid  dbwn  for  dieir  guidance  in  the  management  of 
their  gardens,  on  which  must  depend  the  plenty  and  excellence  of 
their  produce. 

The  principles  which  should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
compiladon  of  such  a  work,  and  which  will  be  found  to*  have  been 
invariably  adhered  to  in  the  present  instance,  are  conciseness,  per- 
spicnity^  clearness  of  definition,  a  total  absence  of  all  abstruse  and 
useless  terau^  and  a  general  attention  to  the  explanation  of  those 
minntiie  of  hordcultnral  sdence,  which  must  necessarily  render  a 
work  of  this  kind  so  invaluable  to  every  individual,  who  takes  upon 
himself  die  management  of  a  garden,  whether  for  amusement  or  for 
pibfit.  We  ^discard  firom  our  pages  all  the  crude  and  undi* 
gested  theories  of  the  mere  experimentalitt,  which  only  tend  to  mis- 
lead and  confuse  the  mind,  and  we  direct  our  attention  solely  to  the 
dissemination  of  that  solid  and  valuable  instruction,  by  which  every 
class  of  society,  from  the  nobleman  to  the  peasant,  may  be  initiated 
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in  the  practical  department  of  one  of  the  moat  intereating  aitoy  which 
caa  occupy  the  altentioo  of  man. 

Horticulture  ia  not  confined,  at  the  present  day,  to  a  lew  indi^ 
'viduala^  who  may  have  aelected  it  as  the  immediate  means  of  their 
Buhsistence;  its  spirit  is  transfused  into  all  classes  of  society ;  it  has 
liecome  a  favorite  object  of  the  attention  and  study  of  the  fai&  sexp 
in  the  most  elevated  ranks  of  life*  As  a  source  of  agreeable  do- 
mestic recreation,  especially  to  the  female  sex,;  few  objects  stand 
higher  in  estimation  •  than  the  care  of  a  garden.  It  is  a  source  of 
health  to  the  valetudinarian ;  the  aspect  of  his  flowers  renovates  his 
spirits,  and  in  their  balsamic  odour  he  seems  to  inhale  fresh  life, 
and  a  delightful  invigoration  of  his  exhausted  frame.  What  is 
more  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  age,  when  the  customary  scenes  o£ 
life  have  lost  their  relish,  than  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
the  cultivation  and  aqnusemeot  of  a  garden  ?  he  looks  on  bis  flowers 
as  his  children,  and  in  their  bloom  and  blossom  feels  himself  young 
again.  A  taste  for  gardening,  unlike  all  other  tastes,  diminishes 
not  as  we  advance  in  years ;  it  lives  with  us  to  the  last  hour,  and  it 
is  our  last  wiah,  that  the  flowers  which  we  have  reared,  should  be 
strewn  on  our  grave* 

The  gardens  of  the  great  were  formerly  under  the  sole 
control  of  a  well-educated  scientific  man,  but  now  we  see  the 
peeress  directing  the  management  of  her  own  gardens  and  green- 
^ houses^  by  the  force  of  her  own  knowledge  and  experience; 
we  see  hfsr  ransacking  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world  for 
those  beautiful  exotics,  which  are  now  the  pride  and  beauty  of  our 
gardens;  we  see  the  opulent  merchant,  after  a  meritorious  life 
spent  in  the  harassing  and  uncertain  walks  of  commerce,  retiring  to 
his  suburban  retreat,  and  there  passing  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  or  the  management  of  his  hot-houses. 
We  see  the  peaaant,  -after  the  labor  of  the  day  is  over,  recreating 
himself  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  that  pride  and  boast  of  an 
English  cottage:  in  fine,  whithersoever  we  direct  our  view,  we 
behold  the  spirit  of  Horticulture  pervading  every  rank  in  life ;  it 
decorates  the  table  of  the  nobleman  with  the  luscious  pine — it  cheers 
the  frugal  board  of  the  peasant  with  wholesome  vegetables.  If  we 
direct  our  attention  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  how  much 
has  the  spirit  of  Hordculture  contributed  to  its  present  beautified 
condition.  Where  the  steps  of  our  fore&thers  trod  over  wastes 
and  wilds,  now  smiles  the  garden,  with  its  fruits  and  flowers. 
There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  remotest  parts  of  England,  in  the 
dells  of  Wales,  or  the  glens  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  efl&cts  of 
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tlie  spade  are  not  to  be  seeh :  i^  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to,  bare  civi- 
lised the  country ;  it  has  endeared  the  peasant  to  his  native  soil ;  it 
has  opened  to  him  a  never-fhiling  soarce  of  suitenance,  at  once 
~  prolific  and  wholesome,  and  it  has  imparted  to  him  a  spirit  of  pride 
and  emulation,  which  enables  him  to  rannomit  the  cares  and  priva- 
tions of  a  depepdant  life. 

Partial,  however,  as  we  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  to  our 
own  individual  mode  of  practice,  as  having  been  the  result  of  a  long- 
tried  experience,  we  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  W  the 
various  methods  of  management  adopted  by  others,  nor  do  we  treat 
with  indi£ference  many  late  valuable  inventions  and  discoveries,  by 
which  the  operations  of  the  garden  are  facilitated,  and  ultimate  success 
more  decidedly  insured.     In  our  exposition,  however,  of  the  prac^ 
tice  and  inventions  of  others,  we  beg  not  to  be  considered  as  giving 
our  unqualified  approval  of  their  excellence  or  superiority  over  the 
method  recommended  by  ourselves ;  but  in  a  work  of  general  prac* 
tical  ntility,  which  this  especially  professes  to  be,  we  might  expose 
ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  partiality  and  prejudice,  and  even  of 
ignorance,  were  we  to  exclude  from  our  pages  all  mention  of  the 
different  methods  of  management  at  present  adopted  by  several 
eminent  Horticulturists,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  in  reality 
founded  on  the  most  acknowledged  principles  of  practical  science. 
The  positive  and  apparent  advantages  of  each  method  are  fuHy  and 
impartially  exhibited,  and  the  option  is  thereby  given  to  every  indi- 
vidual, to  adopt  that  particular  one,  which  is  most  congenial  to  his 
taste  and  condition  in  life. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  this  work  more  practically  useful  and 
perfect  than  some  others  which  have  preceded  it,  and  which  cannot 
fiul  to  recommend'  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  every  Horticulturist,' 
it  win  be  sufiScient  to  enumerate  the  following  subjects,  which 
wfll  come  under  discussion,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated  by  every  individual,  who  may  contemplate  the  design  of 
establishing  a  garden,  either  on  a  large  or  a  limited  scale. 

The  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables  is  the  primary  object  of 
attehUon  of  every  Gardener.  In  this  woric  their  mode  of  culture  is 
exhibited,  according  to  the  latest  approved  system,  arranged  for 
every  monCh  in  the  year,  at  the  same  time  that  a  specification  is 
given  of  the  choicest  sorts,  famed  for^ihe  excellence  of  their  flavor, 
or  the  abundance  of  their  supply.  The  Fruit-garden  is  next  in 
consideration,  and  therein  we  profess  to  give  the  most  ampl3  in^* 
strucdon  for  the  management  of  our  native  fruits,  accompanied  by  a 
new  systematic  catalogue  of  a^l  their  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  as  a 
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guide  to  those,  who  may  be  desirous  to  obtain  the  choicest  fruitSt 
either  as  an  ornament  to  the  table,  or  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Under  the  respective  departments  of  the  Hot-house,  the  Green- 
liouse,  (he  Conservatory  and  Forcing-garden,  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  their  management  are  displayed,  exemplified  by  drawings 
of  many  valuable  modem  inventions  for  facilitating  their  respective 
operations*  In  the  former  department,  the  new  system  of  heating 
forcing-houses  by  hot  water  is  fu]ly  exhibited,  accompanied  by 
appropriate  designs  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  apparatus. 
Our  subordinate  departments  will  treat  of  the  nature  of  Soils — the 
application  of  Manures  —  the  choice  of  situations  for  Gardens — 
the  grafUng  and  pruning  of  Trees — with  every  other  topic  con- 
nected with  the  practical  management  of  a  Garden. 

The  illustrative  department  of  this  Work  will  be  enriched  with 
engravings,  executed  in  a  superior  style,  of  some  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  flowers,  drawn  and  colored  ad.  otoom,  constituting  itself  a 
highly  recommendatory  feature,  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  prove 
of  acknowledged  importance  to  the  Florist  and  the  Pomonologist. 

Having  thus  particulari2ed  the  leading  features  of  our  Work,  we 
confidently  submit  ourselves  to  the  impartial  decision  of  the  Public, 
for  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  various  departments  have 
been  executed.  Our  claim  to  their  approbation  and  patronage  is 
founded  on  the  production  of  a  work,  combining  In  itself  the  soundest ' 
principles  of  modem  practice,  with  the  latest  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  most  refined  science*  With  our  view  oonstandy 
directed  to  the  diffusion  of  useful,  practical  information,  we  have 
been  equally  attei^tive  to  those  branches,  which  depend  on  orna- 
ment for  their,  excellence,  or  which  require  in  their  management  a 
higher  degree  of  professional  skill.  To  attain  perfection  belongs 
not  to  the  human  character,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  approached,  so 
is  the  meed  of  approbation  which  should  be  awarded ;  it  is  by  that 
standard  that  we  are  willing  to  be  judged,  and  if  by  our  efforts  we 
have  made  a  single  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  none  grew  before, 
-^if  we  have  awakened  in  a  single  individual,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree,  a  love  and  taste  for  the  benefits  and  beauties  of  a  gar- 
den,*—if  we  have  exploded  a  single  erroneous  custom  in  the  prac- 
tical department  of  Horticulture,  or  have  simjJified  'any  of  the  diffi- 
cult branches  of  the  art,  the  principal  objects  of  our  labor  have  been 
attained,  and  we  may  say  with  the  eleg&nt  writer  of  antiquity,  that 
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Gardening^  if  not  the  most  useful,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient  of  all  arts :  the  sacred  historian  informs  us,  that 
the  Almighty  had  no  sooner  created  the  universe,  than  he 
planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  after  this  garden  was 
finished,  **  The  Lord  God  took  the  man,*  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it."  This  may 
be  considered  ba  the  first  account  which  we  have  in  sacred 
history  of  the  origin  of  gardens ;  although,  in  fabulous  and 
profane  history,  we  have  many  vague  accounts  of  gardens, 
without  conveying  to  us  any  positive  information  respecting 
their  produce  and  cultivation. 

We  have  no  &rther  account  of  gardening  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
transgressions  of  our  first  parents,  who,  for  their  disobedience, 
were  not  only  themselves  thrust  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  doomed  to  till  the  sterile  ground  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  but  also  entailed  a  lasting  curse  upon  all  their  posterity. 

Soon  after  the  general  deluge,  the  Mosaic  history  informs 
us,  that  Noah  no  sooner  found  the  earth  in  a  state  fit  for  cul- 
tivation,  than  he  became  a  husbandman  and  planted  a  vine- 
yard, and  most  probably  a  garden,  and  made  wine. 
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Frequent  mention  is  made  by  the  same  historian  of  vine- 
yards,  which  were  the  gardens  of  those  days,  being  cultivated 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  through  whose  lands  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  passed  on  their  journey  to  the  promised  land. 

Several  gardens,  belonging  to  Jewish  princes  and  their  sub- 
jects^ are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures;  but  that  of 
Solomon  is  the  principal  on  record.  Solomon  was  not  only  a 
cultivator  of  a  garden,  but  is  also  the  first  person  recorded  in 
history  in  the  character  of  a  botanist  He  is  said  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  all  trees,  ^'  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  hyssop  which  springeth  out  of  the  wall." 

The  garden  of  Solomon  was  quadrangular,  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  and  contained,  among  other  plants,  the  rose,  the 
lilly  of  the  valley,  calamus,  camphire,  spikenard,  safiron,  and 
cinnamon;  timber-trees,  as  the  cedar,  the  pine,  and  the  fir; 
and  fruits,  such  as  the  grape,  fig,  apple,  palm,  and  pome- 
granate. It  also  contained  water,  in  wells  and  living  streams, 
and  the  situation,  in  all  probability,  was  contiguous  to  the 
palace,  similar  to  the  gardens  of  some  of  his  successors. 

Solomon  had  also  a  vineyard  at  Baalhamon,  whidi  he  let 
out  at  one  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  or  £158.  sterling,  per 
aniium. 

Ahasuerus,  also,  had  a  garden  near  his  palace,  although  we 
have  no  further  account  of  it  than  that  he  returned  out  of  the 
palace-garden  into  the  place  of  the  banquet  of  wine,  where 
the  queen  was.  {Esther  vii.  7,  8.) 

Ahab  wished  to  have  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  the  Jezreelite, 
to  nudce  it  a  garden  of  herbs,  because  it  was  contiguous  to  his 
palace.  Upon  being  refused,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  but  his 
wife  Jezebel  found  means  to  impeach  Naboth,  by  &lse  wit- 
nesses, of  treason,  and  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and 
then  delivered  the  desired  vineyard  into  the  hands  of  her 
husband. 

•  Many  other  gardens  are  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  sufficient  to  bear  ample  testimony  of  the 
importance  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
people  immediately  connected  with  them. 

Our  account  of  the  horticulture  of  the  antient  Jews  is  very 
imperfect;  but,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  the  eastern  nations. 
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it  was  probably  upon  the  same  plan  as  is  still  adopted  in 
Canaan,  which  is  principally  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
cooling  finiits,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  thirsty  and  mod&p 
rating  the  heat  of  the  climatie ;  aromatic  herbs  were  also  cul- 
tivated to  give  a  tone  to  jthe  stomach,  apd  winp  was  made  to 
refresh  and  invigorate  the  spirits.  Their  gardens,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  information,  produced  cucumbers,  me- 
lons^ gourds,  oniony,  leeks,  garlick,  anise,  cummin,  coriander, 
BBttstard,  and  various  spices.  Cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  and 
garlick  were  eaten  in  Egypt,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  was 
probably  continued  as  long  as  the  Egyptians  remained  a 
powerful  people. 

In  the  Sd  chiqp.  of  Numbers,  ver.  5,  we  find  them  murmur- 
ing to  Moses  at  the  want  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables* 

The  gardens  of  the  He^perides  are  the  next  in  antiquity  to 
that  of  Eden,  and  were  situated  in  Africa,  near  Mount  Atlas, 
QTf  according  to  others,  near  Cyrenaica.  They  are  described 
by  a  geographer  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christy  as  being 
situated  in  a  place  eighteen  fathoms  deep,  with  an  acclivity  on 
all  aides,  aiid  two  stadia  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  trees  planted  closely  and  thickly  interwoven.  The  most 
iM)tecl  fruits  of  this  garden  were  the  golden  apples,  supposed 
to  have  been  oranges,  which  Hercules  carried  off  by  stratagem, 
although  guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon,  which  never  slept. 
Independently  of  these  apple-trees,  many  other  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  grew  in  this  garden,  such  as  olives,  almonds, 
malberries,  arbutuA,  ivy,  and  myrtle. 

The  promised  gmrden  of  Mahomet  is  the  next  in  notoriety, 
of  which  we  have  any  .traditionary  account,  and  it  was  the 
lieaven  of  his  religion.  The  pleasures  of  temporal  gardens, 
which  we  so  much  Qovet  and  admire,  are  but  of  momentary 
oon^ideratiop,  compared  with  their  duration  in  the  gardens  of 
Mahomet,  which,  to  all  true  believers,  were  to  last  for  one 
thoQsand  yeai:s. 

Having  ihm  giyen  a  cursory  detail  of  *the  gardens  of  the 
primary  ages  of  the  world,  we  will  now  proceed  to  a  short 
review  of  those  gardens  of  antiquity,  of  which  an  historical 
account  is  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  his- 
ioriaas. 
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The  garden  of  Alcinous  is  supposed  to  have  heen  situated 
in  an  island  of  that  name ;  but  by  some  it  is  considered  to  be 
Corfu,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  by  others,  with  more  probability, 
an  Asiatic  island. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  that  this 
description  contains  all  the  justest  rules  and  provisions  which 
are  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  most  perfect  garden. 
The  extent  of  the  garden  of  Alcinous  was,  in  those  days  of 
simplicity,  looked  on  as  great,  even  for  a  prince.  It  was 
enclosed  to  protect  it  from  depredations,  and,  for  conveniency, 
was  placed  near  the  gates  of  the  palace. 

This  is  the  first  garden,  according  to  Harte,  that  we  read 
of  in  ancient  history.  It  contained  only  three  or  four  kinds 
of  finiit-trees,  a  few  beds  of  culinary  vegetables,  and  a  small 
number  of  flowers.  It  contained  two  wells,  one  for  the  use 
of  the  garden,  and  the  other  for  the  palace. 

The  gardens  of  Laertes,  described  by  Virgil,  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Alcinous,  but  more  varied 
in  its  productions.  So  attached  was  Laertes  to  his  garden, 
that  when  his  son  Ulysses  paid  him  a  visit,  he  describes  him 
to  be  found  no  where  but  in  his  garden,  "  attended  by  his 
servants,  gathering  shrubs  to  make  a  hedge,  and  the  old  man 
directing  them,  and  weeding  the  plants  with  gloves  on,  because 
of  the  bushes." 

The  celebrated  gardens  of  Babylon,  commonly  called  the 
hanging-gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  their  being  elevated,  according  to  some  historians,  upon 
vast  blocks  of  stone,  supported  by  piUars  of  the  same  material. 
These  gardens  are  described  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  as  con- 
taining a  square  of  four  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  giving  an 
area  of  nearly  four  acres,  and  were  carried  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one  appear* 
ing  incumbent  on  the  other,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace  by 
stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast 
arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above  the  other,  and 
strengthened  by  a  wall  of  twenty-two  feet  in  thickness,  that 
surrounded  it  on  every  side.  Large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet 
long  and  four  broad,  were  first  laid  on  the  top  of  the  arches ; 
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over  these  was  a  layer  of  reed,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of 
bitumen,  on  which  were  two  rows  of  bricks,  closely  cemented 
with  plaster.  The  whole  was  covered  with  thick  sheets  of 
lead,  on  which  the  mould  of  the  gardens  was  deposited,  which 
was  so  deep,  that  the  largest  trees  could  take  root  in  it,  and 
with  these  the  terraces  were  covered,  as  well  as  with  plants 
and  flowers. 

These  extraordinary  and  elevated  gardens  were  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  queen 
Amistis,  who,  being  a  native  of  Media,  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  flat  appearance  of  Babylon,  which,  for  many  miles 
round,  was  an  immense  level  space ;  and  Media,  her  native 
country,  being  rather  hilly,  and  presenting  that  undulation  of 
surface,  which  has  always  been  considered  an  indispensable 
beauty  in  landscape.  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  on 
record  of  any  attempt  to  give  to  a  level  surface  that  undu- 
lating effect  which  is  so  much  admired  in  nature.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  from  the  above  circumstance,  that,  landscape- 
gardening  had  been  studied  in  Media  to  some  extent,  and  that 
the  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  been  altogether  an  in- 
attentive observer  of  the  beauties  of  landscape.  The  erection 
of  these  gardens,  from  whatever  motive  they  may  have  been 
erected,  reflects  greater  credit  on  this  king  than  any  other 
action  of  his  life. 

We  have  another  instance,  of  nearly  the  same  date,  of  the 
preference  given  to  lofly  situations  for  gardens.  Diodorus 
Siculus  observes,  "  When  Semiramis  came  to  Chanon,  a  city 
of  Media,  she  discovered  on  an  elevated  plane  a  rock  of 
stupendous  height,  and  of  considerable  extent.  Here  she 
erected  another  garden,  exceedingly  large,  enclosing  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  it,  on  which  she  erected  sumptuous  buildings 
for  pleasure,  commanding  a  view  both  of  the  plantations  and 
encampments."  This  Amazonian  queen  had,  it  appears,  a 
taste  for  gardening  as  well  as  for  war. 

C3nrus,  the  younger,  was  a  great  patron  of  gardening  in 
Persia ;  and  in  whatever  part  of  his  dominions  he  fixed  his 
residence,  he  carefully  cultivated  and  established  gardens* 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Lysander,  the  Spartan  general, 
found  Cyrus  cultivating  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  at 
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Sardis ;  he  was  informed  by  Cyrus  that  the  arrangement  of  his 
garden  was  entirely  his  own  work,  and  that  many  of  the  trees 
were  planted  by  himself.  Lysander  was  astonished  to  hear 
this,  and  expressing  his  surprise  to  the  king,  Cyrus  said, 
*^  Do  you  wonder  at  this,  Lysander?  I  swear,  by  the  diadem 
I  wear,  that  if  1  be  in  Ijealth,  I  never  eat  ^ny  food  until  I 
have  exercised  my  body  till  I  perspire,  sometimes  in  martial 
exercises,  at  other  times  in  gardening,  or  similar  laborious 
exercises  of  husbandry." 

Cyrus  had  many  gardens :  one  of  them,  at  CelensB,  was  of 
such  extent,  that  he  mustered  the  Grecian  forces,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen  thousand  men,  in  it.  Gardening  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  reduced  to  a  regular  science,  under  such  a 
patron  as  Cyrus,  and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that,  in  the 
Persian  gardens,  the  trees  were  planted  in  straight  lines,  and 
regular  figures.  Among  their  trees,  the  Oriental  plane,  and, 
what  may  appear  to  us  remarkable,  tlie  narrow-leaved  elm, 
(now  called  English,)  held  a  conspicuous  place.  Odoriferous 
plants,  such  as  roses,  violets,  &c.,  were  planted  along  the 
margins  of  the  walks. 

Epicurus,  among  the  Greeks,  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of 
tfie  garden,  and  he  chose  one  for  the  spot  in  which  to  teach 
his  philosophy.  Among  the  flowers  cultivated  by  the  Greeks 
were  the  narcissus,  violet,  and  rose. 

Lord  Bacon  and  W.  Mason  considered  gardening  as  rather 
neglected  among  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
the  sister  art  of  architecture,  which  gave  rise  to  his  lordship's 
remark,  "  That  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
come  to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gar- 
dening were  the  greater  perfection." 

The  garden  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  five  hundred  and  four 
years  before  Christ,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassus,  as  among  the  first  in  the  annals  of  Roman  history. 
It  adjoined  the  royal  palace,  and  abounded  chiefly  with  roses 
and  poppies. 

The  next  in  rotation  was  that  of  LucuUus,  near  Baise,  in 
the  bay  of  Naples.  In  this  garden,  the  peach,  cherry,  and 
apricot,  wer6  first  introduced  fi:om  the  East,  and  were  pro- 
bably brought  by  Lucullus  himself  on  his  return  fi'om  one  of 
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bifi  expeditions  from  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  where  it  is  most 
likely  that  he  contracted  a  taste  for  gardening. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Augustan  age,  Vir^l  describes  the 
chicory,  cucumber,  ivy,  acanthus,  myrtle,  narcissus,  and 
rose ;  but  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  this  age,  tradition 
is  very  silent.  From  Cicero  and.  Pliny  the  elder,  we  learn, 
that  the  quincunx  manner  of  planting  trees  was  then  gene- 
rally in  use ;  and  by  Martial  we  are  informed,  that  the  clip- 
ping of  trees  was  introduced  by  Cneus  Matius,  a  friend  of 
Augustus. 

That  which  has  been  tenqed  the  Dutch  style  of  gardening 
was  used  about  this  time,  and  it  is  supposed  tp  have  been  the 
style  adopted  by  PUny,  in  the  formation  o[  his  garden,  and 
it  was  used  in  this  coimtry  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  specimens  of  which  still  remain,  the 
most  perfect  of  which  is  at  Holm-Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  laid  out  by  Loudon  and  Wise.  This 
taste,  displayed  by  Pliny,  appears  to  have  prevailed  until  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and,  owing  to  its  having  been 
displayed  in  a  minor  degree  in  the  gardens  of  religious  houses 
during  the  dark  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Pliny,  has 
thus  been  handed  down  to  modem  times.  "  Every  country- 
house,"  says  the  Roman  historian,  ''had  its  gardens  in  the 
days  of  Pliny ;  and  it  is  not  too  much,  taking  this  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Columellai  to  hazard  a 
conjecture,  that  even  the  Romans  themselves  considered  their 
gardens  less  perfect  than  tiieir  houses." 

The  following  fruits  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Ro- 
mans, vie. :  the  peach  from  Persia,  the  fig  from  Syria,  the 
pomegranate  from  Africa,  tiie  citron  from  Media,  the  apridot 
from  Epirus,  cherries  from  Pontus,  and  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  from  Armenia.  Hirshfield  observes ;  **  The  rarity  and 
beauty  of  these  trees,  joined  to  the  delicious  taste  of  their  fruits, 
must  have  enchanted  the  Romans,  especially  on  their  first  in- 
troduction, and  rendered  ravishing  to  the  sight,  gardens  which 
became  insensibly  embellished  with  the  many  productions  which 
were  poured  into  them  from  Greece,  Asia,  and  Afiica."  They 
also  attempted,  with  considerable  success,  the  forcing  of  fruits. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  conjectures,  from  the  Epigrams  of  Martial, 
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that  both  grapes  and  peaches  were  forced ;  and  Pliny  say^that, 
by  means  of  spectdariaf  or  plates  of  the  lapis  speculariSf  Tibe- 
rius had  cucumbers  in  his  garden  throughout  the  year. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  garden- 
ing, as  well  as  all  other  arts,  fell  into  decay,  and  would  possibly 
have  been  almost  forgotten,  had  not  the  monks,  who  were  the 
only  class  of  men  whose  particular  station  in  life  enabled  them 
to  accomplish  the  undertaking,  continued  to  cultivate  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Their  sacred  profession  secured  them  from  open 
violence,  and  the  secluded  life  which  they  generally  led,  enabled 
them  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  and  which  they  found  conduced  both  to  their 
health  and  comfort  Many  of  the  old  pear-trees  growing  at 
this  day,  were  planted  by  the  monks,  and  some  of  the  early  sorts 
were  introduced  into  this  country  by  them  from  different  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  monastic 
gardens  at  the  present  time. 

In  Italy,  gardening  was  revived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Medici  family. 
Their  gardens  were  generally  in  the  geometric  style,  similar  to 
those  of  Pliny,  and  they  continued  in  that  form  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a  style  more  agreeable  to 
nature  was  introduced.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  taste  for  distributing  statues,  &c.  in  the  gardens,  was 
re-established ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  hydrau- 
lic devices  were  introduced,  for  which  the  gardens  at  Tivoli 
were  so  distinguished. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  formal 
and  stiff  square-clipt  hedges,  straight  walks,  and  trees  uniformly 
lopped,  formed  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  fine  Italian 
garden.  Since  that  period,  gardening  has  progressively  im- 
proved in  Italy ;  but  the  Italians  are  still  far  behind  this  country 
in  horticulture,  although  they  have  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
the  world  in  their  favor. 

The  Dutch  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
culture  of  flowers,  and  this  taste  is  thought  to  have  originated 
with  their  industry,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelflh  century; 
the  study  of  flowers  being  in  some  degree  necessary,  in  afford- 
ing patterns  for  the  ornamental  linen  and  lace  manufactories. 
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The  Dutch  being  a  maritime  people^  were  amongst  the  most 
early  introducers  of  plants  from  the  Levant  and  from  the  two 
Indies ;  and  their  gardens  contained^  at  one  period,  a  much 
greater  number  of  plants  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  combined; 
The  civil  wars,  however,  which  desolated  that  country  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  also  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
their  gardens.  It  was  in  the  Botanic  garden  of  Leyden  that 
Boerhaave,  who  was  then  Professor  of  Botany,  first  exonpUfied 
the  principle  for  adjusting  the  slope  of  the  glass  of  hot-houses, 
so  as  to  admit  the  greatest  number  of  the  sun's  rays,  according 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  &c.  It  was  in  this  garden  that 
the  two  numerous  genera  of  the  geraniums  and  mesembryan- 
themums  were  first  introduced  from  the  Cape.  As  Holland  is 
not  well  supplied  with  gravel,  the  walks  of  this  garden  are  laid 
with  a  mixture  of  peat-moss,  and  rotten  bark  reduced  to  a 
powder. 

The  Dutch  have  been  long,  and  are  still  noted  for  their  skill 
in  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  of  all  sorts.  Hirschfield  states  that, 
in  the  re^ster  of  the  city  of  Alkmaar,  in  the  year  1637,  it  is 
recorded  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  tulips,  with  their  ofEbets, 
were  sold  publicly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Hospital,  for 
nine  thousand  florins,  and  that  one  of  those  flowers,  named  the 
Victory,  sold  for  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  florins. 
The  prices  given  for  such  flowers  appear  enormous,  but  now 
they  are  not  so  high  as  formerly ;  the  highest  price  demanded 
for  the  most  rare  being  about  one  hundred  guilders,  or  eight 
pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  bulb. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemings  are  eminent  as  fruit'^ardeners  as 
well  as  florists ;  and  they  possess  many  fine  varieties  of  fruits, 
particularly  pears.  Culinary  vegetables  are  also  brought  to 
great  perfection;  and  Brussels  is  particularly  noted  for  a 
species  of  greens  or  sprouts,  which  bear  the  name  of  that 
town,  and  which  have  been  long  cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  The 
gardens  of  the  cottagers  in  the  Netherlands  are  much  better 
managed,  and  more  productive,  than  in  any  other  country. 
Every  cottage  has  a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  every  available 
particle  of  matter  capable  of  acting  as  a  manure  is  collected, 
and  when  properly  ameliorated  by  repeated  turning  and  fire* 
quent  fermentations,  is  applied  to  the  ground.    The  plants  in 
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general  cultivation  aM  the  cabbage  tribes,  induding  the  Brus- 
sels sprout,  white  beet,  parsnep,  catrots,  yellow  and  white  tur-* 
nips,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  potatoes,  &c. :  the  fruits  aare 
currants,  apples,  and  pears,  and  the  vines  are  often  trained  upon 
their  cottages.  Their  flowers  are  double  wall-flowers,  rockets, 
stocks,  pinks,  roses,  and  honey^suckles. 

Gardening  in  France  was  Iktle  aittended  to  before  the  eighth 
century,  when  Charlemagne  introduced  «onie  particular  fruits, 
and  recommended  the  use  of  vineyards  and  orchards.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  about  Hke  middle  of  the  seventeentti  oentury^ 
introduced  splendour  in  desig-n ;  and  about  the  dose  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Einghsh  gardening  began  to  be  adopted  in 
France,  and  was  pursuedfer  a  titte  with  considerable  enthusiasooa. 
The  works  of  die  French  on  gardening  are  luminous,  and  exhiint 
an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  .die  charge  against 
them  is  not  without  foundation,  that  their  practice  has  not  kept 
|)ace  with  the  science  which  their  writings  display.  Emglish 
gardening  in  France,  during  the  Consulate  was  little  attended  to; 
several  places  were,  however,  liud  out  or  altered  by  Blaikic. 
Since  the  Revolution  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment :  the  unsettled  state  of  the  people  may  be  some  excuse. 

Few  cottagers  in  France  are  without  their  little  gardens,  and 
they  display,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts,  considerable 
neatness  in  the  management  of  them.  The  gardeners  of  the 
nobiKty,  for  the  most  part,  are  very  illiterate,  and  ignorant  of 
die  first  and  most  common  principles  of  their  profession :  they 
are  no  better  than  the  common  labourers  employed  in  digging 
an  EngKsh  garden ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  gardening 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  rapid  strides  towards  per- 
fection. 

Buffbn,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  so  enamoured  with  his 
garden,  that  he  erected  a  pavilion  in  it,  in  which  he  could  study 
without  interruption.  To  this  retreat  this  great  man  daily 
retired  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  then  inaccessible 
to  all  visitors.  This  retreat  was  justly  styled  the  cradle  of  natural 
history,  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 

Gardening  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Germany, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Denmark,  by  the  Romans,  and 
aflier  the  decline  of  that  empire,  preserved  by  the  monks,  who. 
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the  dark  ages,  were  domiciliated  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  who,  in  their  dispersion  in  the  distant 
eountries  of  Europe,  carried  with  them  many  of  the  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  best  indigenous  fruits  of  Italy. 

Horticulture  appears  to  have  reyived  under  Augustus  the 
Second,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  is  reported  to  have  augmented 
the  varieties  of  fruits,  and  to  have  planted  the  first  vineyard* 
The  Germana  are  particular  fond  of  the  different  sorts  of 
cabbages  and  borecoles,  of  which  they  make  a  variety  of 
diahes,  particularly  broths  and  soups ;  they  also  preserve  them 
aalted  and  fermented  for  winter  use,  under  the  name  of  Matter^ 
irami.  In  the  cottage  gardens  of  Germany  little  else  is  grown 
than  the  cabbage-tribe,  particularly  reed-greens  and  potatoes ; 
this  resemblea  much  the  productions  and  use^  of  a  Scotch 
cottage  garden.  A  taste  for  flowers  is  by  no  means  general 
UBong  them. 

By  what  means,  or  at  what  time,  gardening  was  intrpduced 
into  Switzerland,  we  have  no  accounts ;  but  the  probability 
exists,  that  it  took  place  at  an  early  period*  The  Swiss  took 
the  Bx>mana  in  Italy  aa  their  gui4e ;.  and  their  present  mode  of 
eulture  dijffers  little  from  that  adopted  by  their  instructors, 
They  are  ^igent  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  have  their 
Vineyards  and  orchards  m  tolerahly  good  perfection.  In  their 
culinary  gardens,  the  cabbage,  potato,  and  white  beet  are  cul- 
tivated ;  kidney-beans  and  peas  they  also  grow  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  cottagers  pay  a  laudable  attention  to  the 
oianagement  of  bees,,  which  yields  them  a  handsome  profit 
This  ought  to  be  more  attended  to  by  our  cottagers,  as  the 
certain  means  of  rendering  them  less  dependent  on  the  landed 
agriculturist,  whose  contracted  and  narrow  mind,  in  too  many 
cases,  fiuicies  it  to  be  his  interest  to  keep  his  peasantry  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  submission  by  nailing  them  to  the  soil, 
or,  in  other  words,  keeping  them  in  that  st^^  of  wretche4 
pauperism,  that  they  are  no  more  their  own  masters  than  the 
slaves  on  an  estate  in  the  West-Indies,  and  thus  at  once  de- 
feat all  their  exertions,  and  remove  every  stimulus  either  to 
the  exercise  of  habits  of  industry,  or  to  the  promotion  of  their 
personal  welfiixe. 

Gustavos  Adolphus.of  Sweden,   appears  to  have  encou^ 
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raged  horticulture  in  that  country  and  in  Norway,  before 
whose  time  little  progress  had  been  made  in  either  country 
in  any  branch  of  agricultural  science.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Charles  the  Twelfth  procured  sereral  plans  from  the  celebrated 
French  gardener,  Le  Notre,  and  various  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants  were  sent  from  Paris  to  Stockholm.  The  greater  part 
of  our  common  culinary  vegetables  are  now  cultivated  in 
Sweden,  and  even  in  manypart^'of  Lapland,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  not  too  inclement. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Peter  the 
Chreat  of  Russia,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  horticul- 
tural scienca^  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  other  arts  which  were 
introduced  into  this  country  by  that  great  man,  and  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  power  and  prosperity  of  that  ex* 
tensive  empire.  Peter  seems  to  have  adopted  the  geometric 
style,  or  that  which  had  been  previously  the  style  of  the  gar* 
dens  of  Pliny,  and  in  this  undertaking  he  was  probably 
assisted  by  Dutch  gardeners,  whose  method  he  had  seen  and 
approved  during  his  residence  in  their  country.  The  Empress 
Catherine,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  6ame  century,  intro- 
duced a  more  modem  style,  in  which  she  appears  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  the  English,  for  which  purpose  she  procured 
an  English  gardener,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  returned  firom 
Russia,  and  died  in  his  native  land  at  an  advanced  age. 

Catherine  the  Second  established  the  first  botanic  garden  at 
Petersburg,  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  this  Empress  that  the  celebrated 
gardens  of  Peterhof  'and  Zsarkoe-Seloe  were  established.  In 
point  of  extent  and  ornamental  decoration,  the  former  stand 
unrivalled,  and  will  remain  a  perpetual  monument  of  the 
power  and  perseverance  of  man  in  combating,  and  eventually 
overcoming  the  numerous  obstacles  which  Nature  frequently 
throws  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  favorable  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  quantity  of  finiits 
and  vegetables  which  are  annually  reared  in*  the  Russian 
hot-houses. 

English  gardening  was  introduced  into  Poland  about  the 
end  of  the   eighteenth   century,   by   the    Princess   Isabella 
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Czartoryska,  who  also  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  the  manr 
ner  of  plantiBg  English  gardens^  and  which  was  published 
at  the  commencenient  of  the  present  century.  She  resided 
some  time  in  this  country^  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  garden* 
ing,  which  enabled  her,  on  her  return,  to  make .  considerate 
im{»royements  in  her  own  country.  Horticulture  is,  however, 
still  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Poland,  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  nobility,  who  may  have  taken  up  a  temporary  residence 
in  this  country,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  gardening,  or. 
who,  by  serving  in  the  army  in  Frante  and  Germany,  may 
have  obtahoed  a  knowledge  of  the  systems  adopted  in  those 
countries* 

The  study  of  plants  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Spain ;  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  who,  at  an  early  period,  were 
acquainted  with,  and  initiated  in  the  study  of  botany  and 
physic  No  country  has  enjoyed  more  favorable  opportunities 
of  excelling  in  the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants  than  Spain.  The 
climate  is  salubrious  and  temperate,  and  the  Spaniards  might 
have  monopolized  for  a  time  all  the  vegetable  treasures  of 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  Chili.  Culinary  gardening  requires  little 
skill  in  Spain,  the  soil  and  climate  being  particularly  adapted 
for  it  Onions  and  water-melons  are  grown  in  such  plenty 
as  to  form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  export  trade  of  that 
country.  Onions  and  garlic  are  their  favorite  vegetables.  No. 
European  country  is  so  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  fruits ; 
and,  independently  of  all  the  fruits  of  Italy,  nativ^  or  accU- 
noated,  they  possess  the  date,  the  tamarind,  and  other  West* 
Indian  fruits ;  and  in  some  of  the  southern  provinces,  the 
pine«apple  flourishes  in  the  open  air.  Gardening  in  Portugal 
is  very  little  attended  to,  and  is  nearly  in  the  same  degraded 
state  as  it  is  in  Spain. 

Having  thus  entered  cursorily  into  a  concise  review  of  the 
horticulture  of  Europe,  we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  gardening  in  Britain,  with  reference  to  its  intro* 
duction  and  progress. 

Before  the  Roman  invasion,  the  Britons  were  so  deeply 
immersed  in  ignorance,  that  they  cannot  even  be  supposed  to. 
have  cultivated  any  vegetable  productions,  being  content  to 
live  on  acorns,  the  bark  of  trees,,  and  whatever  other  roots 
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they  could  pick  up  by  acddent  Dio  Caaaiua  infonsoB  m,  that 
they  had  ready,  on  all  occasions,  a  certain  kind  of  food,  of 
which,  if  they  took  but  the  size  of  a  bean,  they  were  not 
troubled  with  either  hunger  or  thirst  for  a  considerable  time : 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  roots  of  the  Orobis  tuberosus, 
the  CarmeU  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  modem  HigUaiiderSa 
History  informs  us,  that  the  Soldiers  of  Caesar  were  often  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  upon  the  same  roots  for 
food. 

From  the  remains  of  Roman  villas  discovered  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,  we  are  left  to  conclude,  that  the  system  of  gar- 
dening practised  by  the  Romans,  was  adopted,  both  for  orna-- 
ment  and  use,  by  the  generals  and  others  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
who  accompanied  the  several  expeditions  into  this  country* 
Pliny  expressly  says,  that  cherries  were  introduced  by  the 
Romans  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century ;  and  that  the 
vine  was  also  introduced  is  evident,  for  Tacitus  says,  that  wine 
was  made  on  Britain  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
under  the  Emperor  Probus.  It  is  also  probable  that  they 
introduced  some  of  the  onion  tribe,  and  likely  some  of  the 
brassica,  in  their  then  cultivated  state ;  and  that  they  rendered^ 
by  cultivation,  the  brassica  oleraeia  of  Our  shares  an  article 
of  food,  as,  in  some  of  the  oldest  records,  both  kale  and  leeks 
are  mentioned. 

When  the  Romans  abandoned  this  country  to  support  the 
tottering  fabric  of  their  own  empire,  it  is  probable  that  gar- 
dening was  quite  neglected;  as  the  Saxons,  who  succeeded 
them,  had  litde  time  or  taste  for  rural  affairs.  It  is  evident^ 
firom  historical  documents,  that  horticulture  met  with  some 
encouragement  under  William  the  Conqueror,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  attained  to  some  partial  knowledge  of  it  on 
the  continent,  where  it  had  flourished  under  the  patronage  of 
Charlemagne. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  majority  of  our  firuits,  par- 
ticularly apples  and  pears,  were  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  monks,  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  luxury  and  splen- 
dor, and  it  is  probable  that  the  indigenous  fruits  of  this  island 
were  cultivated  in  the  monastic  gardens.  Vineyards  and 
(orchards  were  planted  by  them,  in  every  place  in  which  they 
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doimciliated  themseWes,  if  the  situation  were  at  all  favorable. 
Many  of  theee  •occbards  remain  to  this  time  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  presenration  to  prove  to  jxs,  that  they  were  planted  by 
people  who  cultivated  them  upon  good  and  scientific  prin- 
ciples. One  in  particular  is  still  remaining  at  Holm-Lacy  in 
Herefordshire,  where  the  trees  are  in  a  very  healthy  state,  and 
yidd  sufficient  crops  to  render  them  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
die  clergyman,  in  whose  garden  the  greater  number  of  them 
now  flourish.  It  was  in  this  place  that  William  Fitz*swain,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  founded  a  Premonstratensian 
canonry,  and  it  was  by  the  residentiary  canons  that  this 
orchard  was  planted.  One  pear-tree  in  particular  deserves 
mention,  which  has  been  proved  to  have  produced  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  bushels  of  fruit  in  one  season,  and  that  fruit 
produced  fifteen  hogsheads  of  perry,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  each. 

Other  instances  occur  of  trees  of  equal  age  still  flourishing 
with  vigour,  and  bearing  an  abundance  of  fi*uit.  In  an  or- 
chard on  the  Braedalbane  estates,  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Tay, 
one  tree  still  remains,  which  is  similar  to  the  tree  at  Holm- 
Lacy,  not  only  in  the  abundance  of  its  produce,  but  is  also 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  pear,  and  has  in  all  likelihood  stood 
there  since  the  orchard  was  first  planted,  which  we  find 
was  effected  by  the  Queen  of  Alexander  the  Third,  of  Scot- 
land, ^  who  brought  a  convent  of  nuns  from  Scoone,  and 
built  a  nunnery  on  the  island,  of  which  the  remains  are  still 
to  be  seen.  These  trees,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  have 
stood  iheir  allotted  time  in  their  natural  or  original  po- 
sition ;  and  when  overtaken  by  old  age,  have  laid  themselves 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  from  their  old  trunks  and  layers 
branches  have  emitted  roots,  and  their  lateral  branches  have 
taken  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  in  their  turn  have  be- 
come large  trees,  like  the  Phcenix  out  of  the  ashes  of  its 
parent 

The  longevity  of  the  pear  is  perhaps  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  the  cedar,  at  least  it  attains  to 
a  greater  age  than  any  other  fruit-tree  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. These  old  pear-trees  have  adopted  a  rather  un- 
common mode  of  propagation,  or  rather  prolongation  of  their 
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existence ;  for  when  the  trunk  is  no  longer  able  to  support  the 
branches,  and  the  sap  rises  slowly  and  scantily  to  their  sup- 
port,  they  bend  at  length  to  their  native  earth,  to  renew  their 
own  existence  in  the  progeny  which  they  send  forth.  Nature, 
in  many  cases,  immediately  before  dissolution,  makes  one  grand 
efibrt  to  propagate  the  species,  and  this  is  obvious  in  old 
trees  being  greater  bearers  than  the  younger  ones ;  and  also, 
that  trees  in  a  sickly  state  often  die  when  loaded  with  fruit 
In  this  instance,  the  pear-tree,  as  if  loth  to  relinquish  the 
vital  spark,  makes  a  grand  effort,  and  by  striking  root  from 
its  larger  members,  wherever  they  touch  the  ground,  becomes, 
as  it  were,  young  again;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  its 
existence  may  be  prolonged  till  the  end  of  time,  and  an  im* 
mense  space  be  covered  by  its  branches.  The  large  tree  at 
Holm-Lacy,  already  alluded  to,  covers  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
acre. 

The  first  account  we  have  in  history  of  gardening  in  Britain,, 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  Brithnod,  first  Abbot 
of  Ely,  is  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  forming  the  extensive  gar- 
dens and  orchards  of  that  monastery,  which  he  stocked  with  a 
great  vkriety  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  finit-trees.  This  monas- 
tery may  be  conddered  as  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  grafting,  as 
it  was  there  first  practised  by  Brithnod,  who  probably  had  either 
learned  the  art  in  Italy,  or  had  been  instructed  in  it  by  some 
brother  ecclesiastic  ivho  had  emigrated  from  that  country.  In 
Scotland,  at  this  early  period,  David  the  First  had  a  garden  at 
the  bAse  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  This  king  had 'an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  gardens  of  England  under  Henry  the  First, 
when  Norman  gardening  was  prevalent;  and  it  is  probable 
that  that  king  was  prompted  by  his  genius  to  combine  ele- 
gance with  utility  in  the  establishment  and  cultivation  of  his 
gardens. 

William  of  Malmsbury  speaks  of  a  considerable  number 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  being  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester.  In 
the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty,  we  find  that  a 
vineyard  was  planted  at  Edmondsbury,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
monks  of  that  monastery. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  the 
monks  of  Dunstable  were  at  considerable  expense  in  repairing 
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the  walls  of  thdr  garden  and  berbary;  and  about  this  time  se- 
veral kinds  of  firuits  were  in  active  cultivation.  Mathew  Paris, 
speaking  of  the  badLwardness  of  the  season  at  this  period, 
says,  that  '^  apples  were  scarce,  pears  still  scarcer,  but  that 
chernes,  pluHis,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  firuits  included  in  shells, 
were  almost  quite  destroyed.** 

Till  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
many  of  the  now  more  common  cuUnary  vegeta1{les,  such  as 
cabbages,  &c.,  were  imported  firom  the  Netherlands.     It  was 
not,  says  Hume,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  that  king  that 
any  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  pro« 
duced  in  England,   their  culture  not  being  properly  under- 
stood*   About  the  end  of  this  reign,  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fiiiits ;  for  we  are 
informed  that  the  king's  gardener  introduced  musk-melons, 
apricots,  and  Corinth. grapes,  and  also  that  at  the  same  period 
di0ereiit  kinds  of  salads,  herbs,  and  esculent  roots,  were 
brought  for  the  first  time  firom  Flanders.    About  this  time,  a 
taste  for  florists*  flowers  began  to  be  cultivated  in  England, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  introduced  into  this  country 
firom  Flanders,  by  the  worsted  manufacturers,  during  the  per- 
secutions of  Philip  the  Second.    It  was  also  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Duke  of  Alva  that  we  are  indebted  for  receiving, 
through  the  same  channel,  July  flowers,  carnations,  and  Pro- 
vence roses.    Flowers  and  shrubs  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  long  known  and  prized  before  this  time. 

Henry  had  a  garden  at  his  palace  of  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey, 
which  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high,  and  in 
which  the  Kentish  cherry  was  first  cultivated  in  England*. 
During  the  succeeding  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gardening  appears 
to  have  made  some  farther  prepress,  and  it  was  at  this  period 
that  the  tulip,  the  damask  and  musk  roses,  were  first  intro- 
duced. Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  flowers ; 
and  Gerrard  puUished  his  herbal,  in  which  he  mentions  a 
London  apothecary,  who  was  celebrated  for  growing  tulips,, 
and  rearing  new  varieties  every  year.  Botanic  gardens  now 
began  to  be  established;  that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at 
Sion-House,  seems  to  have  been  tiie  first  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
introduced  the  potato  and  tobacco  about  this  time ;  and  many 
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other  eminent  persons  now  began  to  collect  different  varieties 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Dmiog 
this  reign,  Hatfield,  Holland-House,  and  many  other  noted 
places,  were  {planted,  and  considerable  attention  paid  to  land- 
scape gardening.  The  pleasure^gardcn  appears  to  have  been 
reserved  for  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  a  square  parterre  was 
enclosed  with  walls,  scooped  into  fountains,  and  heaved  into 
terraces.  During  this  Princess's  reign,  there  was  an  Italian 
who  visited  ISngland,  and  published,  in  1586,  a  thick  volume 
of  Latin  poems,  in  one  of  which,  called  the  Royal  Garden, 
he  describes  a  labyrinth,  and  hints  at  Her  Majesty  being  cu- 
rious in  flowers. 

Charles  the  Fir$t  appears  to  have  been  the  first  monarch 
who  patronized  gardening  to.  any  extent  in  this  country.  His 
kitchen  gardener  was  Tradescant,  a  Dutchman ;  and  Parkinson 
was  his  botanic  gardener,  or  herbalist,  who  was  the  first  author, 
according  to  Mr.  Neill,  of  any  thing  like  an  original  work  on 
English  ^gardening.  Cauliflowers  and  celery  were  then  as 
great  rarities  as  peas  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  po- 
tatoes were  then  rare,  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  was  in 
common  use.  Parkinson  describes  58  sorts  of  apples,  64  of 
pears,  61  plums,  21  peaches,  5  nectarines,  6  apricots,  36 
cherries,  23  vines,  3  figs,  with  quinces,  medlars,  almonds, 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  the  common  small  fruits:  an  amazing 
catalogue  of  fruits  for  those  days. 

About  this  time,  florists'  flowers  were  cultivated  among  all 
the  manufacturing  people  of  Norwich,  London,  Manchester, 
3olton,  &c.  Oranges  and  myrtles  were  cultivated  at  Kew, 
Ham-house,  &c. ;  and  the  larch,  which  now  rears  its  head  on 
almost  every  bleak  mountain  in  Scotland,  was  then  a  green- 
house shrub,  and  kept  as  a  curiosity,  and  the  almost  equally 
,  hardy  laurel  was  then  protected  firom  the  nipping  frosts  of  win- 
ter by  being  covered  over  with  a  blanket. 

Cromwell  was  a  great  promoter  of  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing ;  and  his  soldiers,  whithersoever  they  went,  introduced  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  those  two  important  and  profitable 
branches  of  human  industry.  They  introduced  cabbages  into 
the  north  of  Scotland,  when  quartered  at  InVemess. 

Afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  monarch 
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introduced  French  gardening;  and,  to  carry  his  plans  into 
execution,  brought  over  from  France,  Le  Notre,  the  celebrated 
French  landscape  gardener,  who  planted  Greenwich  and  St. 
James's  parks,  Carlton  and  Marlborough  gardens.  Charles 
the  Second  is  supposed,  by  Daines  Barrington^  to  have  had 
tiie  first  hot-houses  and  ice-houses  erected  in  this  country, 
although  certain  fruits  had  been  long  before  reared  and  brought 
to  maturity,  by  the  power  of  dung-heat,  by  the  London 
gardeners. 

In  this  reign  flourished  the'  celebrated  Evelyn,  who  was  a 
scientific  promoter  of  gardening,  and  whose  Sylva,  and  other 
works,  still  remain  to  adorn  the  literature  of  the  country.  Sir 
William  Temple  not  only  wrote  on  gardening,  but  also  prac- 
tised it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  his  seat  at  East  Sheen,  to 
wliich  place  he  introduced  from  the  continent  some  of  our 
best  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  and  grapes.  He  also  attended 
particularly  to  the  training  of  his  trees  on  the  walk,  a  system 
ef  management  at  that  time  in  its  infancy,  and  deemed  by 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  horticulturists  of  the  day  as  an 
innovation  on  the  order  of  Nature,  and  checking  the  luxuriance 
of  the  fruit-tree. 

The  gardens  of  Kew  then  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  choicest  collection  of  fruits 
in  England,  and  that  he  was  better  versed  in  the  management 
of  them  than  any  other  living  horticulturist.  Daines  Barrington 
supposes  him  to  have  been  the  first  person  of  our  nobility  who 
paid  any  attention  to  their  gardens,  or  bestowed  any  expense 
in  the  cultivation  of  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  horticulture 
began  to  assume  a  new  character.  The  culinary  and  fruit- 
gardens  were  not  only  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated, 
but  forcing  had  been  tried  io  a  considerable  extent  In 
1719,  pine-apples  were  successfully  cultivated  at  Richmond, 
by  Mathew  Decker,  and  afterwards  by  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  vine  was  cultivated  at  Rotherhithe,  by  Warner, 
who  is  said  to  have  raised  from  seed  the  species  still  called 
Warner's  Black  Hamburg.  The  first  instance  we  have  on 
record  of  the  successful  forcing  of  the  vine,  took  place  at  Bel- 
voir  Castle  in  1705. 
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Manygood  practical  and  scientific  gardeners  lived  about  this 
time:  Miller,  curator  of  Chelsea  Botanical  Garden,  and  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  dictionary ;  Lawrance,  Bradley,  and 
Switzer ;  and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  lived  Hill, 
Abercrombie,  Marshall,  M^Phail,  and  many  others.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  century.  Justice  and  Reid  wrote  on  garden- 
ing in  Scotland,  although  the  science  had  before  their  time 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  that  country. 
The  gardens  of  Justice,  afid  those  of  the  Baron  Moncrieff,  at 
Moredau,  where  Ryle  practised  as  his  gardener,  and  published 
his  treatise  on  peaches  and  vines,  were,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  cultivated 
and  the  richest  stocked  in  the  whole  country.  Gardening  in 
Scotland  has  long  been  attended  to,  and  a  degree  of  perfection 
attained  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  climate,  and 
other  physical  disabilities.  The  extraordinary  strides  that 
horticulture  has  made  towards  perfection  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, are  truly  astonishing ;  and  every  day  some  fresh  discovery 
is  announced,  which  tends  to  remove  a  prevailing  evil,  or  which 
facilitates  the  operations  of  the  practical  gardener. 
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CHAP.  I. 


FORMATION  OF  THE  CULINARY 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

rrtlE  {voduction  and  cultivation  of  those  vegetables^  which 
contribute  in  a  very  essential  degree  to  the  support  of  man,  have 
a  prior  claim  on  our  consideration  and  attention.  Every  day, 
the  produce  of  the  garden  is  spread  on  the  tables  of  the  gay^ 
the  grave,  the  rich,  and  the- poor.  Prom  the  prince  to  the 
humble  cottager,  a  garden  is  an  object  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  importance  is  attached,  and  each  endeavours  to  give 
it  the  highest  possible  cultivation,  in  order  to  supply  his 
various  wants  and  desires*  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
culinary  garden  must  be  considered  of  great  importance  to  the 
public;  for  which  reason,  we  find  the  grounds  surrounding 
all  great  cities  and  considerable  towns  appropriated  to  the  cul- 
ture of  it  In  the  environs  of  London  for  a  considerable 
extent,  little  else  occupies  the  ground  but  gardens,  the  produce 
of  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  the  different  markets  of  the 
metropolis.  Gardens  are  not  only  important  as  affording  the 
most  wholesome  food  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  employment  they  afford  to  hundreds  of  industrious 
people,  who  otherwise  would  become  a  burthen  on  their  parish. 
In  this  light,  abstractedly,  they  must  be  considered  as  a 
national  good.    Neither  is  the  cultivation  of  them  less  under- 
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stocky  nor  the  benefits  arising  firom  them  less  appreciated,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  manu&cturing  towns,  where  the 
confined  and  sedentary  life  of  the  inhabitants  requires  food  of 
a  lighter  nature,  and  of  more  easy  digestion,  than  is  required 
by  those,  who  are  employed  in  the  more  active  and  laborious 
professions  of  life.  With  the  convictidn,  therefore,  that  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  is  of  so  much  importance  to  society, 
*^  we  should  use  all  diligence  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  well  knowing  that  the  more  we  do  to  it,  the  more  will  it 
return  to  us  its  firuits  in  abundance." ' 

The  first  and  chief  object  towards  obtaining  a  good  garden 
is  to  be  particular  in  the  choice  of  a  favorable  situation ;  for, 
if  this  be  not  attended  to,  all  hope  of  luxuriant  crops  must  be 
abandoned.  The  second  is  to  make  choice  of  a  good  soil. 
Sometimes  botl\  of  these  grand  objects^  are  to  be  met  with 
naturally  in  the  same  place,  and  often  both  of  them  have  to  be 
assisted,  or  the  deficiencies  supplied  by  art  But  wherever  a 
situation  naturally  presents  itself,  that  is  sheltered  firom  cutting 
winds  and  well  exposed  to  the  influence  of , the  sun,  and  the 
elevation  sufficiently  great  to  be  above  the  ill  efifecis  of  damp 
vapours,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  too  high  nor  too  cold^ 

.  and  .the  soil  good,  many  sacrifices  should  be  made  for  its 
adoption.  Natural  situations  are  generally  much  better  than 
artificial  ones,  and  always  more  agreeable  to  jhe  econonust. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  not  without  great  justice,  regard* 
ing  tiie  choice  of  a  situation ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance, both  for  tlie  growth  and  flavour  of  all  culinary  productions 
as  well  as  for  the  general  features  of  the  other  parts  of  a  resi* 
dence,  we  will  make  it  the  first  subject  of  our  disquisition. 
In  aH  places,  where  circumstances  will  permit,  the  kitchen^ 
garden  should  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  firom  the  mansion 
as  to  be  concealed  firom  the  view,  particularly  firom  die  prin* 
cipal  windows^  but  although  it  is  here  recommended. to  be 
hidden  firom  the  house,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  it  should 
be  cooped  up  in  an  obscivre  comer  of  (he  park  or  plantations, 
neither  should  it  be,  as  it  were,  engrafl»d  on  Ae  fimii4iuiUU 

'  ings,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in  very  considerable  fdaoes 
fai  diis  country.  The  distance  winch  it  should  be  fiK)m  the 
house  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
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of  which  the  taste  of  the  owner  and  the  size  of  flie  place  ahould 
be  fiist  Gonsttlt^  In  a  iwuicely  residence^  the  cnUnary  gar- 
dens may  be  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter^  or  a:  hal^  or  even 
a  mile  from  the  mansionj  and  i^proacbed  either  by  a  carriage- 
drive,  or  by  cireuitous  gravel  or  grass-walks,  according  to  the 
diflbrenee  of  the  situation.  The  space  between  the  garden  and 
residence  should,  if  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  be  occupied 
first  with  the  lawn  around  the  house  of  a  size  and  style  cor- 
responding to  the  magnitude  and  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing ;  to  this  the  flower-garden  should  adjoin,  which  itja  desi- 
rable should  always  be  near  the  house;  and  next  in  order, 
should  follow  the  shrubbery  or  arboretum;  the  kitchen-garden 
and  orchard,  terminatii^  the  whole.'  An  arrangement  of  this 
sort,  so  varied  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  place,  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  a  good  effect,  and  the  combination 
of  the  whole  in  one  piece  will  add  much  to  the  convenience 
both  of  the  proprietor  and  the  person,  who  has  the  general 
charge  of  the  grounds.  Even  in  small  places,  this  arrange- 
ment (or  probably  an  improvement  on  it)  may  be  easily  efiected ; 
the  scale  being  smaUer,  the  parts  may  be  better  proportioned, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  little  art,  five  or  six  acres,  or  even 
much  less,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
grounds  occupying  ten  times  that  extent. 

The  culinary  and  fruit  gardens,  being  at  a  ccN^iderable  dis- 
tance from  the  mansion^  present  the  owner  with  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  taste  and  fortune  in  the  disposal  of  his  grounds. 
If  they  be  well  arranged  and  respectably  kept  up,  they  wiU  be 
an  attractive  object,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  reason  for  conducting 
the  stranger  through  a  labyrinth  of  pleasure-grounds  From' 
the  kitchen  and  firuit-garden>  the  walks  may  be  carried  on  to 
the  park,  the  lake,  the  village,  or,  if  the  proprietor  be  a  sports- 
man or  agriculturist,  to  the  kennels  or  fiumu 

SrrUATION  AS  REGARDS  SHSCTER* 

A  certain  degree  of  shelter  is  of  (he  utmost  importance 

to  the  growth  of  the  productions  of  the  kitchen-garden,  yet 

not  so  as  to  be  shaded  by  lofty  trees  from  the  friU  rays  of 

the  sun.     Shelter  is  necessary,  because  it  renders  the  garden 

.wanner,  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  heat  from  certain 
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bodies,  particularly  from  the  walls ;  it  is  also  necessary  as  a 
preventive  to  the  bad  effects  of  cold  cutting'  winds.  Those 
points  from  which  the  most  inclement  winds  generally  blow 
should  be  guarded  (if  not  naturally)  by  trees,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  planting  them.  In  making  choice  of  the 
sorts  of  trees,  those  should  be  particularly  selected  wluch  are 
of  rapid  growth ; 

Nor  wiU  art^  that  sovereign  arbitress,  admits 
Where'er  her  nod  decrees  a  mass  of  shade. 
Plants  of  discordant  sort,  unequal  size. 
Or  ruled  by  foUation's  different  law ; 
Studious  with  just  selection,  those  to  join 
That  earliest  flourish,  and  that  latest  fade. 

Sometimes  the  situation  is  rendered  sufficiently  sheltered  by 
the  natural  shape  or  situation  of  the  ground,  but  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  recourse .  must  be  had  to  the  planting  of  trees, 
these  however  must  be  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  walls 
as  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  being  too  much  shaded,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees,  of  whiclr  the  plantation  is 
formed,  from  robbing  the  borders,  which  may  surround  the 
walls.  The  winds  principally  to  be  guarded  against  are  the 
north,  the  northeast,  and  north-west,  for  it  is  from  those 
points  that  our  coldest  winds  proceed.  In  the  formation  of  a 
new  garden,  the  artist  has  it  probably  in  his  power  to  a^opt  a 
situation  already  sheltered,  and,  if  other  circumstances  be  fa- 
vorable, the  chance  of  this  situation  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
for  if  the  garden  has  to  be  sheltered  by  plantations  made  after 
it  is  finished,  a  certain  loss  will  be  sustained.  In  the  event 
of  having  the  plantations  to  make,  it  will  be  an  object  to 
get  them  up  with  all  possible  despatch;  the  ground,  there- 
fore, should  be  well  trenched,  and  planted  with  sycamore,  pop- 
lar, larch,  spruce,  and  balm  of  Gilead  firs,  which  are  our  fastest 
growing  trees,  and  therefore  should  have  the  preference ;  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  intermix  a  sufficient  number  of  oak, 
beech,  elm,  and  chestnut,  to  remain  after  some  of  the  others 
have  been  thinned  out  or  have  attained  too  great  a  height. 
It  is  a  rule  that  there  should  never  be  any  trees  of  any  height 
on  the  south  side  of  a  garden  for  a  very  considerable  distance, 
for,  during  winter  and  early  in  the  spring,  they  fling  their 
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lengthened  shadows  into  the  garden  al  a  time  when  every 
8iin-beam  is  valuable ;  on  the  east,  also^  they  should  be  suffi- 
ciently removed,  to  admit  the  early  morning  rays.  The  advan- 
tage of  these  precautions  is  conspicuous  in  the  early  spring 
months,  when  hoar-frost  often  rests  on  the  tender  buds  and 
floiwersy  which  if  it  be  gradually  dissolved,  no  harm  ensues, 
but  if  the  blossom  be  all  at  once  exposed  to  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  advancing  sun,  when  he  overtops  the  trees,  the  sudden 
transition  from  cold  to  heat  often  proves  destructive.  On  the 
west,  and  particularly  on  the  north,  trees  may  approach 
nearer ;  perhaps  within  less  than  a  hundred  feet,  and  be  more 
crowded,  as  it  is  from  those  points  that  the  coldest  and  most 
violent  vrinds  assail  us.  '       * 

All  the  plantations  round  a  garden,  intended  either  for  shel- 
ter or  for  blinds,  should  be  composed  of  evergreens,  thickly 
planted,  preferring  those  which  have  been  reared  from  seed  to 
those,  which  have  been  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
as  being  more  Ukely  to, assume  the  habit  of  trees ;  as  they  grow 
up,  clear  away  the  deciduous  trees  from  them,  this  will  aftbrd 
a  shelter  in  winter  and  spring,  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and 
which  will  not  be  so  well  effected,  if  deciduous  trees  alone 
be  planted.  It  must  be  further  observed,  that  if  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  deciduous  trees  be  left^  the  whole  will  in  time 
have  a  good  effect. 

SITUATION   AS  REGARDS   ALTITUDE. 

Under  this  head  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  situation 
should  hot  be  too  high  nor  yet  too  low ;  if  too  high,  it  ex- 
poses the  crops  too  much  to  the  cutting  winds ;  if  too  low,  it 
is  seldom  sufficiently  dry  at  bottom,  and  there  is  a.natural  sour- 
ness in  low  situations  which  is  not  easily  eradicated  by  draining 
or  by  any  other  means.  Low  situations  are  objected  to  by 
Dr.  Darwin  in  his^  Phytologiae :  "  The  great  warmth  of  low 
situations,"  he  says,  "  and  their  being  generally  better  sheltered 
from  the  cold  north-east  winds,  and  the  boisterous  south-west 
winds,  are  agreeable  circumstances,  as  the  north-east  winds  in 
this  climate  are  the  freezing  winds,  and  the  south-west  ones, 
being  the  most  violent,  are  liable  much  to  injure  standard 
fruit-trees  in  summer,  by  dashing  their  branches  against  each 
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other  and  -thereby  bruising  or  beating  o£f  their  fruit;  but  in 
low  eituationsj  the  fogs,  in  vernal  evenings,  by  moistming  Ae 
young  shoots  of  trees  and  their  early  flowers,  render  them 
much  more  liable  to  the  injuries  of  the  frosty  nights  which 
succeed  them,  and  which  they  escape  in  higher  situations." 
Professor  Bradley  gives  a  decisive  fiict  in  support  of  this  prin- 
ciple. A  friend  of  his  had  two  gardens,  one  not  many  feet 
above  the  other,  but  so  different,  that  the  lower  gardien  q[>peared 
flooded  with  the  evening  mists,  when  none  appeared  in  the 
upper ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Bradley,  he  complains  that 
his  lower  garden  is  much  injured  by  the  vernal  frosts^  while 
his  upper  one  remuned  uniigured. 

SITUATION   AS  REGARDS  ASPECT.       - 

A  good  aspect  for  a  garden  is  allowed  to  be  that,  which  has 
a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  south,  and  inclining  rather  to- 
wards the  east,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  sun;  but  this  inclination  should.be  as  slight  as  pos* 
sible,  or  else  it  will  give  the  garden  an  awkward  appearance. 
The  inclination,  however,  may  be  only  towards  the  south, 
and  that  not  exceeding  one  foot  in  twenty,  if  artificially  made, 
but  if  the  ground  have  naturally  a  greater  or  a  less  inclination, 
provided  Uiat  it  be  not  inconveniendy  steep,  there  can  be  little 
reason  for  altering  it;  ground,  which  has  a  considerable  slope 
towards  the  south  is  alwajrai  the  warmest;  a  flat  or  level  sur- 
face  is  not  desirable,  it  will  be  cold  and  present  a  heavy  and 
dull  aqppearance. 

A  north  aspect  is  to  be  avi^ded  for  general  purposes,  it 
being  always  cold  and  late.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  su<^  an  aspect  has  its  -advantages  in  summer,  by  retard- 
ing many  crops  which  otherwise  would  be  brought  to  seed 
before  they  had  acquired  a  sufiicient  .siae '  for  the  kitchen. 
Salads,  spinadi,  and  caoliflower,  are  brought  to  perfi^ction  in. 
northern  aq)ects,  wbea  they  would  make  little  progress,  if 
exposed  to  die  full  powers  of  the  sun.  In  such  situations, 
peas,  and  many  odier  v^etables,  yield  superior  crops  during 
die  hoi  summer  mondis,  particularly  in  dry  seasons.  In  large 
gardens  it  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  have  a  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  for  those  particular  purposes,  as  the  pro- 
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iongatton  of  the  season  of  most  vegetables  and  small  friuts  is 
?ei7  desirable ;  the  size  of  such  a  piece  of  ground  might  be 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  size  of  the 
whole  garden. 

Gardens  of  great  fertility  and  earliness  are  often  to  be  met 
with  on  the  sides  or  n^ar  the  bottom  of  hills,  particularly  if 
sheltered  firom  the  colder  points  by  lofty  rocks,  the  reflection 
or  concentration  of  the  .rays  of  heat  fimn  them  rendering  the 
situation  peculiarly , adapted  for  bringing  crops  of  the  most 
delicate  kinds  to  perfection  at  anr  early  season*  Situations  of 
this  kind  are  not  only  desirable  on  account  of  these  advantages, 
but  they  are  generally  very  roraantie  and  picturesque,  or  they 
may  be  rendered  so  by  a  judicious  mode  of  decoration* 

SITUATION  AS  RBOARDS  SOILS. 

Having  expatiated  on  the  necesrity 'and  advantage  of  shelter, 
ovnr  next  object,  and  one  not  less  important,  is  a  good  soil. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  it  is  generally  much  better, 
for  die  majority  of  purposes,  than  any  that  can  be  made  by 
artificial  means,  and  ultimately  -must  prove  a  great  saving  of 
expense.  The  soil,  if  not  very  bad,  is  more  easily  and  readily 
improved,  or  even  entirely  made  to  suit  the  dispositions  of  the 
various  crops  to  be  reared,  dian  it  is  to  provide  sufficient 
shelter  by  artificial  means,  and  is  sooner  accomplished  even  on 
a  large  and  extensive  scale.  Of  whatever  description  the  soil 
may  be,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  comj^etely 
drained,  as  the  basis  on  which  all  the  fiiture  snqnrovement  of 
it  is  to  be  efiected.  If  wet,  etijong,  and  cli^ey,  draining  is  ef 
still  greater  importance;  if  light,  and  even  dry  and  sandy, 
drains  should  aho  be  introduced  at  the  first  formation  of  the 
garden,  as  this  operation  cannot  be  either  so  efifectually  nor 
yet  so  conveniently'  done  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  the 
first  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  drain  well  to  carry  off  the 
stagnanjt  water,  with  which  the  sub-soil  may  be  overcharged; 
and  in  the  second,  to  provide  against  a  supeiduity  of  water 
fi*om  heavy  rains  or  other  causes.  The  drains  should  be  so 
contrived  that  they  may  be  brought  to  discharge  their  contents 
in  larger  channel  under  the  wall»,  and  these  again  should 
discharge  themselves  beyond  the  garden  boundary. 
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AQ  gardeners  agree  that  the  soil  best  calculated  for  general 
garden  purposes  should  be  of  rather  alight^  rich^  friable,  loamy 
texture^  dry,  mellow,  and  capable  of  being  wrought  at  all  sea* 
sons,  and  of  a  good  depth,  that  is,  from  two  feet  to  three  &et 
and  a  half;  and  that  the  worst  kinds  are  those  of  the  very  light 
sandy,  and  sti£f  clayey  texture*  A  loam  of  a  middling  texture, 
rather  inclining  to  sand,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  for  the 
majority  of  kitchen  vegetables ;  the  greater  part  of  which  seem 
to  delight  in  those  soils,  which  are  the  easiest  wrought  at 
most  seasons  of  the  year ;  there  are  some  soils,  that  have  the 
fiiculty  of  producing  more  early  than  others,  and  they  are  such 
as  are  commonly  called  black  sands,  in  which  is  found  an 
equal  temper  between  <dry  and  moist,  accompanied  with  a  good 
exposure,  and  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  render- 
ing them  easy  to  be  dug  by  the  spade,  and  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  rain  waters ;  neither  are  they  so  apt  to  crack  in 
severe  droughts  like  strong  clayey  soils,  nor  be  parched  with 
heat  like  sandy  ones,  nor  in  hard  frosts  are.  the  root^  of  plants 
and  seeds  so  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  them  as  in  some  others. 
If  the  soil  be  too  strong,  the  roots  of-  plants  push  weakly  into 
it,  and  are  apt  to  canker  and  perish ;  if  too  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  poor,  the  roots  of  vegetables  will  wander  far  in 
search  of  nourishment,  and  be  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  To  attain  perfec- 
tion on  this  head,  our  aim  should  be  to  make  choice  of  a 
proper  natural  soil  at  first,  or  to  compose  an  artificial  one  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  above  described.  It  is  a  false  principle 
to  depend  upon  manures  entirely,  for  were  they  to  be  had  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  a  too  free  application  of  them  would 
have  effects  highly  injurious  to  the  quality  of  vegetables  in 
general.  In  the  formation  of  a  garden,  a  moderate  and  pru- 
dent expense  should  be  bestowed  at  the  beginning,  if  the  under- 
taking is  to  be  ul^mately  crowned  with  success  and  satis&c- 
tion.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  variety*  of  soils  in  every 
garden,  but  this  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  naturally,  and  few 
are  at  the  expense  of  constructing  them  artificially,  as  most  of 
the  vegetables  cultivated  in  our. gardens  seem  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  soil  of  which  they  are  formed. 
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SIZE  AND   EXTENT  OF  THE  CULINARY   GARI»£N. 

'"Hie  size  or  exteilt  of  gardtt^grbiind^  like  that  ^  its  did- 
ttoce  flbm  the  maiistoh j  iiitist  in  sonie  inetoUFk  dl^p&tld  on  the 
teste  t^^e  trnnfer^  fits  style  of  Utihg,  niimbi^f  erf  his  fatnily^ 
ice.  tt  is,  hoWever;  ahriys  better  to  hive  too  mwhy  rather 
thani  too  Htde  space^  ^r  thef^  'iis  hi^hihg  prepdMmrdQs  in  a 
small  house  having  a  large  garden*  Mamhidl>.  iH  his  Intro- 
duction to  Gardening,  observes, «  some  £unilies  use  few,  others 
many  vegetables,  and  it  nuikes  a  great  diBbirence  whether  fixe 
emer  .be  cmums  ,to  Urte  adong  season  of  the  sanle  product- 
iba,  .ar  is  .eoatent  to  ihave  a  nixjpp]f  ^y  at  Ihe  nunre. common 
limes.  3ttt  ito  .give  .^onae  ;nileB  fiw  die  quantity  of  grannd  to 
be  laid  out,  a  fiuoofly  of  four  persons  (exclusive  of  servants) 
should  have  a  rood  of  good-working  open  ground,  and  so  in 
proportion*'*  This,  however^  is  only  applicable  to  families  of 
retired  tsadea-peoplei  and  gentlemen  of  small  fortune,  who  are 
not  supposed  to  indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  like 
fiunilies  of  rank  and  £9ushion.  Few  country-seats  have  less  than 
one  acre,  and  some  exceed  twelve,  in  constant  and  regular 
cultivation ;  as  kitchenf^garden  from  .one  acre  and  a  half  to 
five  or  six  acres  may  be  considered  as  the  common  quantity 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  the  tatter  size,  if  properly  matiaged, 
will  be  found  to  afford  sufficient  vegetables  for  a  family  of  the 
first  class ;  as  many  vegetables,  such  as  potatos,  turnips,  car* 
rots,  and  some  others,  are  found  to  be  much  better  in  quality 
when  cultivated  in  the  open  fields ;  if  the  owner  be  attached  to 
agriculture)  dr  farms  a  piece,  of  ground,  it  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  to  grow  a  supply  of  those  vegetables  in  tiie  fields. 
The  vegetables  {hiis  produced,  will  be  fdiind  to  be  of  a  higher 
flavor  than  those  which  are  reared  in  the  garden  by  force  of 
manure,  and  wilt  present  ah  opportiiiiity  of  renewing  the 
quartets  of  the  gaMen  l?y  fallowing,  dr  giving  them  rest,  in 
succession*  &f  any  gardens  are  to  be  met  with  of  greater  ex- 
tent, but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether;  under  better  manage- 
ilieht,  much  less  ground  ^ouM  nbt  answer  every  demand  of 
£he  kitcheu;  Nothing  can  have  a  mote  unsi^tly  appearance 
tiian  a  large  garden  not  half  cropped,  and  which  is  not  kept  in 
i  heat  and  respectable  ordet;  ttor  does  any  thing  give  a  garden 
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more  the  appearance  o^neglect,  tban  to  see  a  part  of  it  con 
Terted  into  a  nursery  for  rearing  forest-trees ;  .it  would  be  fiur 
better,  where  the  ground  is  not  wanted  for  a  time,  to  lay  a  part 
down  in  grass,  which  will  tend  to  renovate  the  soil,  and  leave 
it  in  a  condition  to  be  cropped  to  advantage  when  necessary, 
whereas  the  rearing  of  forest-treetf  exhausts  the  ground,  and 
leaves  itafter  a  time  so  impoverished,  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  its  proper  crops. 


FORM  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 


recommended  l^  practical 
culinary  garden  which  b  si 
>nunended  u  square  figure. 
Ftg.  1. 


1. 1.  Hot'kouie*.    2. 3. 4. 5.  Quarten.     6w  7. 8. 9.  Borden,     10. 11.  IS.  IS.  Walks. 
14. 15. 16.  17.  WaiU.    18. 19. 20. 21.  Outer  Boundary.    22.  28.  Back  Sheds. 

Abercrombie  recommended  an  oblong,  with  the  angles 
cut  off*,  to  give  a  greater  portion  of  the  walls  behind  an  equal 
degree  of  aspect  with  those  on  the  garden  side.  Hitt  recom- 
mended a  geometrical  square  or  rhomboid,  so  placed  that  each 
wall  might  derive  as  much  benefit  firom  thg  sun  as  possible. 
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M'Phail  recommended  a  square  or  oblong  figure,  as  the  most 
convenient;  and  Nicol  designed  m»nj  excellent  gardensj 
Ibrmed  of  squares  or  parallelograms,  with  circular  projections 
on  the  north  side*  Inr^fular  figures  cannot  be  objected  to,  as 
they  generally  afford  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  and  may  be  jus-i 
tifii^,  if  their  form  be  in  keeping  with  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  independently  of  which  they  are  mc^re  easily  concealed 
firom  the  other  parts  of  the  domain,  and  even  if  they  be  seen/ 
they  have  not  so  stiff  and  formal  an  appearance  as  a  geometri- 
cal figure.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  many  objections ;  if 
on  a  small  scale,  the  internal  subdivision  dT  them  into  quarters 
always  ends  in  too  many  acute  angles,  and  renders  the' crop- 
ping of  them  more  troublesome*  Upon  a  great  acale,  how- 
ever,, a  considerable  degree  of  taste  may  be  displayed  in  their 
internal  subdivision,  and,  if  well  managed,  may  be  productive 
of  a  good  efiect  The  surrounding  boundaries  of  plantation 
may  be  rendered  much  more  picturesque,  and  can  be  made 
to  harmonize  better  witb  the  other  grounds,  than  those  that 
shelter  more  formal  figures.  Oval  and  circular  figures  are 
liable  to  the  same-objection^  of  being  more  troufilesome  to 
crop. 

The  form  most  generally  adopted,  imd  by  &r  the  most  ra^ 
tional,  b  that  of  a  lengthened  square  or  pwillelogram^  whose 
greatest  length  runs  firom  east  to  west.  (Fig*  %) 

Fig,  2. 
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Such  a  flgaret  i»  ivms  co&imiitiidjt  vfoUed  intd  <|uarleii» 
and  thoBe  quarterB  irill  alwajF)!  pcesent  a  nfial  and  coni|MUEl 
appeamnoe.  A  fenn  of  diia  diapa  ^  prodoee  die  gvcoteat 
extent  of  sou  A  wtM,  iiUdi  »  a  maMr  of  no  trmal  uqxxBl* 
Mce^i  foTj,  without  ti^  aid  of  thi&te  soirilKiii  imMsy  few  pf  the 
finer  frints  wiH  arrive  at  perfeeiMii,  ev«ft  in  muc.  m§Bt  fimv» 
aMe  ritnationB.  The  outer  fenee  or  boundhsy  need  nol  lie 
exaedy  parallel  to  the  wrila,  as  eivcvmstaneea  mq^  so  comhme 
as  to  render  that  dispofftion  minecessarjf:.  The  slips  at  snr^ 
rounding  piece  of  ground  nay  be  eropped  i^th  coarse  vege^ 
tables,  and  probably  planted  with  finrit-tpses  and  bnsheSj  of,  in 
many  cases,  be  entirely  occuped  as  an  ordiard;  the  fomiy 
therefore,  of  the  omter  boundary  need  not  be  confined  to  any 
particular  figure.  A  square,  like  an  entirely  lerd  surface, 
will  always  ha^e  a  stiff  and  heavy  appearance ;  but  this  object- 
ion may,  ^  in  a  great  degree,  be  remedied,  by  running  a  wall 
across  from  east  to  west,  and  thus  dividing  the  space  into'two 
equal,  or  unequal  pieces.  This  plan  is  often  adopted,  to  in«> 
CKesse  the  extent  of  walls  fer  die  production  of  our  finer  fiiiits. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  such  a  figure  is  simply  to  carry  walks 
parallel  to  the  walls  round  the  interior  of  the  garden^  leaving 
borders  for  the  cultivation  of  firuit-trees  of  sufficient  breadth, 
and  bearing  a  just  proportion  to  the  height  of  die  walk.  The 
breadth  of  these  borders  is  generally  allowed  to  be  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  walls,  for,  if  narrower,  they  do  not  admit  of 
sufficient  acopte  fox  the  roots  of  the  tarees.  to  run  ui»  and  it 
gives  the  walls  the  appearance  of  being  higher  than  what  they 
redly  are.  If  much  broader,  they  diminish  the  eflect  of  the 
walls }  and  where  they  are  not  cropped  with  vegetables,  firom 
an  idea  that  they  ii^ure  the  fi*uit-trees,  a  great  loss  of  ground 
mUst  be  the  inevitable  eonsequenoe.  A  walk  should  divide 
the  whole  garden  into  two  equal  pieces  from  north  to  south, 
unless  the  extent  exceed  an  acre,  in  which  case,  two  or  more 
walks  will  be  necessary,  as  also  one  firom  east  to  we$t,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  and  dius  dividing 
the  whole  into  four  equal  quartered  the  sides  of  each  quarter 
being  exacdy  parallel  to  the  walla.  If  the  extent  be  more 
than  one  acre,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  divide  it  into  si<  cqdi- 
partments,  for  the  greater  facility  of  cropping  the  whole.     In 
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Ae  A»MigeineHt  of  otlier  flgi»e%  it  is  taeeeeMvy,  likewue,  to 
have  Ae  trviMfee  borders  dividdd  ftom  the  rest  hy  a  walk 
nmmng  paraHel  wkh  die  w!db>  Mid  tbe  fenaimng  space  4i-' 
iided  in  the  most  equal  maimer  posaibla.  The  wa&s  shooU 
be  separated  fiom  the  hunger  Gompertments  or  quarters  by  a 
marginat  b<Mrder9  from  four  to  six  ftet  wide,  In  nAidi  an  espar 
Her  rail  is  often  fixed,  fbr  the  purpose  of  trahihig  apple  and 
pear  trees,  at  the  distance  of  three  to  fi^  feet  irom  the  walk; 
or,  instead  of  espaliers,  dwarf  standard  trees  may  be  planted, 
aocorcUng  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  An  alley  or  path,  oom- 
monly  two  feet  broad,  separates  this  border  from  the  quarters, 
and  is  to  be  used  by  the  labourers  while  engaged  m  the  several 
operations  of  gardening, 

WAUCSU 

Marshatt  oteerves,  m  his  *  Introdaetion,  "  that  the  number 
and  breadth  of  walks  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  allotted  ground,  exceeding  in  those  particu- 
lars, where  there  is  room ;  but  that  few  and  wide  walks  are 
preferable  to  many  contracted  ones.  If  the  giurden  be  small, 
one  good  walk  all  round  is  sufficient;  and,  if  long  and  narrow, 
the  cross  ones  should  not  be  many ;  six  of  eight-feet  walks  are 
not  too  wide  for  a  moderate*sized  garden.**  In  the  formation 
•f  the  walks,  the  ground,  if  good,  should  be  excavated  to  the 
depft  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  disposed  upon  the  compart- 
ments, in  order  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  depth  for  a  layer  of 
stones,  brick-bats,  rubbish,  or  rough  gravel,  ftc.,  to  render  the 
whole  perfectly  dry  at  all  seasons,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
rising  up  of  the  worms.  Under  the  walks,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  good  drains  should  be  formed  to  carry  off  all  supers 
fluous  water.  The  bottom  being  thus  prepared,  the  lower 
stratum  being  laid  as  hollow  as  possible,  the  whole  should  be 
finished  with  the  best  gravel  that  can  be  procured,  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  depth:  that  of  a  binding  nature  is  the 
best.  The  colour  should  be  of  a  yellowish  hue,  as  dark 
coloured  gravel,  although  it  may  be  equally  good  for  render^ 
ing  a  walk  dry,  firm,  and  hard,  has  not  so  cheerfiil  an  appear- 
ance; lighter  coloured  gravels- are  also  sooner  tarnished,  and 
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unless  exceedingly  weU  kept,  soon  look  ilL  Few  places  are. 
so  well  supplied  with  exeelleht  gravel  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  that  bom  Kensington  is  supposed  the  best,  and  there 
are  frequent  instances  of  its  bong  exported  to  Scotland  for 
garden-walks.  The  advantage  of  good  gravel,  for  the  embel* 
lishment  of  a  garden,  is  of  much  importance,  but  there  are 
many  situations,  where  this  article  is  not  to  l^  procured,  unless 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Recourse,  therefore,  must  be  had 
to  substitutes,  and  there  are  several,  which  will  make  excellent 
walks,  equally  comfortable  and  agreeable  as  gravel,  but  which 
fall  &r  short  of  it  in  point  of  beauty. 

Of  these  substitutes,  coal  ashes  are  the  best,  and  for  kitchen- 
garden  walks  may  answer  the  desired  purpose.  In  those  situa* 
tions,  where  utility  and  comfort  .are  the  only  objects,  ashes, 
when  sifted  and  hud  upon  any-  bottom,  whether  prepared  or 
not,  by  being  rendered  dry,  make  excellent  walks ;  they  are 
not  much  affected  by  rain,  neither  are  they  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  frosts,  nor  subject  to  be  overgrown  with  weeds ;  but  should 
the  latter  be  the  case,  they  are  easily  cleared  of  them. 

Road-sand  is  also  a  good  substitute  for  gravel,  and  that 
which  is  procured  from  roads  formed  of  flints  is  the  best  The 
walks  may  be  rendered  dry  before  it  is  put  on,  in  the  same 
manner  as  gravel,  which  will  prevent  the  efiects  of  worm  casts, 
to  which  walks  of  sand  are  very  subject  It  should  be  laid  on 
in  a  wet  state  approaching  to  mortar,  and,  when  partiidly  dry, 
rolled  down.  Walks  of  this  sort  are  easily  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  during  summer,  are  neat  and  clean.  In  autumn, 
and  during  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  they  become  soft 
and  unpleasant,  and  are  apt  to  get  overgrown  with  variousi 
species  of  mosses  and  conferva. 

Saw-dust  makes  a  dry  walk,  where  it  can  be  had  in  abnnd* 
ance :  it  is  dry  and  clean,  few  weeds  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  such  walks,  but  it  is  a  material  which  requires  often  to 
be  renewed. 

In  Holland,  where  gravel  is  very  scarce,  many  of  the  best 
gardens  have  their  walks  formed  of  bog-mould ;  but  it  is  liable 
to  many  deiSscts,  and  is  neither  dry  nor  clean. 

Small  pebbles,  imbedded  in  strong  clay,  when  placed  closely 
together  like  a  causeway,  make  an  excellent,  dry  and  clean 
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^ralk,  and  present  a  neat  appearance ;  but  tlus,  if  weQ  done^ 
becomes  expensive,  and  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great  extent 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy. 

Whether  gravel  or  any  of  these  substitutes  be  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  edging  of  some  sort  or  another ;  that  of 
box  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  as  being  the  neatest  and  re<- 
quiring  the  least  trouble  in  the  management  of  it  Thrift, 
(Siatiee  amteria,)  is  often  used,  and  will  last  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  ft  requires  to  be  replanted  so  often,  that  it  cannot 
he  recommended.  Various  other  sorts  of  edging,  such  as 
bricks  placed  on  edge,  slates,  deal,  &c.,  are  used,  but  are  all 
objectionable.  Grass  edgings  are  sometimes. laid,  but  they 
require  to  be  often  mowed^  and  at  best  have  an  unseemly 
appearance. 

In  gardens  of  small  extent,  edgings  are  sometimes  formed 
of  usefid  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  parsley,  strawberries, 
thyme,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  or  chamomile ;  these,  while  they 
remain  young  and  ungathered,  have  an  efiect  not  out  of  cha* 
racter  with  the  kitchen-garden.  There  are  some  persons  who 
dispense  with  all  sorts  of  edgings,  and  merely  defend  the  edges 
of  the  walks  with  a  beaten  border,  which  they  renew  as  occa* 
sion  may  require. 

WALLS. 


« 


Walls  are  constructed  of  vArious  materials,  such  as  brick^ 
stone,  wood,  mud,  or  flints.  The  chief  use  of  walls  is  for 
the  production  of  fruits,  which  will  not  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
gree of  perfection  on  espaliers  or  standard-trees.  They  are 
also  of  use  to  surround  the  kitchenrgarden,  for  the  better  ex- 
clusion of  hares  and  rabbits,  which  cannot  be  kept  out  by  any 
other  fence.  Th;y  also  afford  a  considerable  degree  of  shelter, 
and,  by  the  reflection  of  tiie  rays  of  heat  on  the  borders,  ren- 
der them  better  calculated  for  the  production  of  tender  vege- 
tables at  a  season.earlier  than  they  would  be  produced  in  the 
open  quarters  of  tiie  garden. 

Many  good,kitchen-*gardens,  however,  considered  merely  as 
such,  are  wholly  destitute  of  walls.  Fences  of  various  mate- 
rials and  constructions  have  been  used  in  former  times,  and 
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iaslttoes  odSm^  is  oiv  own-daj^  of  very  good  gardens  bttng 
enclosed  by  hedges^  ptUngi  and  -other  sorts  of  fences. 

The  late  Walter  Nicol,  who  had  a  much  gieater  eiqperienee 
in  die  formation  of  gardenSj  dian  any  other  practical  author 
on  the  sirigect,  ^ves  the  following  directions  on  this  head: 
"  In  designing  and  laying  out  a  modem  garden,  a  degree  of 
tastCi  as  well  as  -fitness  ^r  propriety,  ou^t  to  be  displayed, 
the  basis  of  whieh  is  the  rij^t  placing,  proportioning,  and 
eonstruding  of  the  waUs.  If  these  be  properly  set  down,  so 
as  to  answer  the  east  of  th0  groimd*  and  be  raised  to  proper 
heights  according  to  its  extent,  therest  is  easy,  and  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course." 

**  In  this  particular  branch  of  gardenmg,  utility  and  umpli- 
city  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  otherwise  a  display  of  genuine 
taste  will  be  wantingt  It  is  not  in  curves,  circles,  nor  ogees, 
that,  in  this  instance,  we  derive  any  satisfaction.  The  cUrec* 
tion  of  the  walls,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  should  always 
be  in  a  direct  line.  They  may  be  built  ^perpendieularly,  or 
they  nu^  be  inclined  so  as  to  swt  thcx^general  cast  of  the 
ground;  but  the  nearer  they  approach  the  perpendicular,  the 
greater  pleasure  will  ihey  afford.  The  eye  is  distracted,  and 
the  mind  is  impressed  with  fear,  in  beholding  any  building 
apparently  insecure.  We  can  look  on  a  mast  placed  obliquely, 
or  a  tree  glowing  aslant,  with  firmness  and  satisfaction,  because 
we  know  the  one  is  supported  by  ropes,  and  the  other  by  roots, 
but  we  look  with  a  degree  of  distrust  and  of  fear  on  a  wall 
running  much  off  the  perpendicular." 

After  statmg  the  necessary  choice  of  the  ground  as  regards 
situation  and  ^lelter,  which  we  have  already  treated  en,  Mr. 
Nicol  proceeds  to  leeonuo^nd,  that  if  **  the  north  wall  can  be 
traced  quite  level,  and  also  the  *  south  wall,  on  a  lower  level, 
and  so,  as  that  the  east  and  west  walls  shall  fidl  from  north  to 
south  a-foot  in  thirty,  or  in  twenty-five,  or  according  to  the 
slope  of  the  ground;  and  if  the  ground  be  lengthened  firom 
eastio  west,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  the  extent 
being  two  or  three  acres,  on  such  a  spot  may  be  erected  a 
garden  that  will  not  fiul  to  please." 

If  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  be  of  an  unequal  height,  the 
walls  should  be  so  also,  and  probi^ly  the  best  rule  thatcan  be 
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laid  doiimy  is  ta  build  the  walk  m-Bttch  a  manner  diat  tfa^ 
may  be  paiaUd  to  the  gi^ound^uifiusei.  pcavided^that  it  be  not 
very  nuaoh  distorted ;  in  thi^  case,  it  will  alwayr  be  better  to 
regpdate  the  aiizfiioe'to  a  aomewliat  regular  shape. . 

.Where  the  ground  is  a  dead  level,  it  ^irill  be  necessary  to 
have  the  walls  of  difierent  heights  to  give  relief,  otherwise 
the  whele.  will  have  a  heavy,  and  dead  ajqpearance.     The 
height  of  the  walls  should  be  regulated  aocoixUng  to  the^ 
size  of  the  grpund  inelosedj  as  well  as  to  the*  sorts  of  trees- 
intended  to  be  placed^  against  thepiv    In  sniaU  gardensi  the* 
vrells  should  be  rather  low  than  otherwise,  for  a  small  garden 
surrounded  by  high  walls  has.a  gloomy  and  hei^vy  appearance ; 
tins  objection,  however,,  may  .be.  obviated,  by  having,  them  of 
difierent  heights,  always  making  the  north  wall  the  highest, 
and  the  soudi  the  lowest    The  principal .  walls.,  of  ^gardens  of 
any  d^nsiderahle  extent  are  seldom  below  ten  feet,  and  seldom 
exceed  sixteen^    For  gardens,  of  ordinary  dimcsiaons,  we 
sfaoidd  consider  from  ten  to  .twelve  feet  to  be  a  good  height,  thus 
making  the  north  wall  twelvi)^  sod  the  south  one  ten.    How- 
ever,, the  height  of  the  north  .w^  must,  be  in  gwieral  regu* 
lated  by  the  height  and  width  pi  the  hot^houses,  which  may . 
be  placed  against  it;,  and  usider  such  ci^ecumstapifises,  .if  Ihe 
hei^  be  more  than  twelve  &et,  the  effect  will  not  ,be  un- 
pleasant, as  the  houses  will  bear  a  proper  prc^KHlibn  to  it 
Hot-houses  are  required  of  diilbreot  lieigbts, .  in  ot6i^t  to  suit 
the  purposes  for  which  they,  miff  be  intended  i  and  ttis  neces- 
sary inequality  of  height  will  tend  to  relieve  the. height  of  the 
walls;  and  still  &rtber  to  aieCeffiplish.  that  eod*  it  would  b^ 
advisaUe  to  have  the  highest  pajrt  of  the  wall  in  the  middle, 
and  the  breabs  gradually  d^U^ing  to  eaelr  end.    '^  In  a  garden . 
of  an  acre,  .beinga  pelraUelogram  of  ih&  best  proportion,  and 
ot,  a  gentle  declivily,*'  Niccd  observes^  "  the  north  wail  may , 
be  raised  to  the  h^ght  of  fourteen  feet^  the  eait  aiul  west  walb 
to  twelve,  and  the  south  waU  to  ten»  above  thte  ffgfmi'.ltw}^ : 
If  the  ground  slope  considerably,  the  l»eakings  in  the  respect- 
ive heights  of  the  viralls  may  be  less;   they  miay  be  only  a' 
foot,  and  the  relief  will  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  s&me,  'to 
the  eye,  in  rfmging  alot^  their  sfurfiices.    I A  gardens  of  greater 
extent,  the.  walls  may  ibe  raised  to  a  gsealer  heightj!  but  by  nO- 
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means  in  proportion^  if  it  extend  to  several  acres. '  The  ex- 
treme height  of  the  north  wall,  in  any  garden,  should  not  ex- 
ceed eighteen  feet;  and  on  the  supposition  that  it  contains  four 
acres,  the  east  and  west  walls  should  be  fifteen,  and  the  south 
wall  only  twelve  feet  high,  in  order  that  it  may  give  the  neces- 
sary relief  to  the  eye.  .  In  a  garden  four  hundred  feet  long, 
and  three  hundred  feet  broad,  which  forms  a  handsome  paral- 
lelogram, and  contains  something  above  two  English  acres,  if 
the  ground  lie  on  an  easy  slope,  a  very  eligible  height  for  the 
north  wall  is  sixteen  feet,  for  the  east  and  west  walls  fourteen, 
and  for  the  south  wall  twelve.  But  if  the  ground  be  quite 
level,  or  nearly  so,  the  north  wall  being  the  same  height^  the 
east  and  west  walls  should  be  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  and  the 
south  wall  eleven  feet  in  height,  or  the  east  and  west  walls  • 
miiy  be  only  thirteen,  and  the  south  wall  ten  feet  high,  if  it 
be  a  dead  level." 

Many  persons  are,  however,  content  with  walls  of  more 
humble  dimensions,  and  where  the  production  of  firuit  only  is 
the  consideration,  no  doubt  can  exist,  but  that  lower  walls  an- 
swer the  purpose  equally  well,  and  in  all  cases  will  produce 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater,  quantity  of  fruit,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  surfaces.  Where  economy  is  a  consideration, 
low  walls,  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  which  are  from  ten  to  eighteen.  The  generality  of 
trees  will  thrive  well  on  such  walls,  and  some  kinds  are  sup- 
posed to  flourish  better.  The  peach-growers  on  the  continent 
prefer  low  walls ;  and  that  practice  has  been,  in  some  cases, 
adopted  in  tiiis  country  with  complete  success. 

Walls  axe  generally  built  perpendicularly,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
provided  tiiat  the  operatiye  department  be  well  managed ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  divine  what  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  de- 
viating from  this  practice;  although  several  authors  have 
recommended  sloping  walls,  that  is,  building  them  so  as  to 
present  an  inclined  surlBice  to  the  horizon,  from  an  idea  that 
the  sun  acts  with  more  vigor  upon  such  walls  than  upon  per- 
pendieular  ones. 

A  great  variety  of  walls  has  been  offered  to  the  public,  and 
highly  rated  by  the  inventors,  as  a  matter  of  course.    In  these 
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pretended  improvements,  we  see  not  the  least  possible  advantage 
over  perpendicular  and  straight  walls ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ob- 
serve many  disadvantages  attending  them,  particularly  in  the 
expeniise  of  their  construction,  and  in  their  total  want  of  beauty. 
Amongst  these  are  the  waving  or  serpentine  wall,  the  angular 
wall,  the  zig-zag  wall,  the  square  fret  wall,  the  pier'd  wall, 
and  walls  with  arched  niches  or  recesses,  all  of  which  are  in- 
ferior in  beauty  and  utility  to  the  straight  wall  in  common  use. 

Hollow  walls  have  been  recommended,  a9  possessing  the 
same  strength,  without  the  same  number  of  bricks  being  used 
in  the  construction  ot  them ;  this  is  in  itself  important,  and 
such  walls  are  capable  of  being  heated  by  artificial  means,  as 
the  occasion  may  require,  for  tiie  purpose  of  ripening  late  fruit, 
but  more  especially  for  ripening  the  young  shobts,  which  is 
still  more  important,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  use  of  hollow 
or  flued  walls,  and,  when  ftiel  is  moderate  in  expense,  is  found 
to  be  extremely  useful.  But  the  success  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  depends  upon  the  judgement  and  aissiduity  of  the 
gardener. 

The  cellular  wall  is  a  recent  invention,  the  essential  part  of 
the  construction  of  which  is,  that  the  wall  is  built  hollow,  or 
at  least  with  communicating  vacuities,  equally  distributed  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  coping.  If  the  height  do 
not  exceed  10  or  12  feet,  these  walls  may  be  formed  of  bricks 
set  on  edge,  each  course  or  layer  consisting  of  an  alternate 
series  of  two  bricks  set  edgeways,  and  one  set  across,  forming 
a  thickness  of  nine  inches,  and  a  series  of  cells,  nine  inches  in 
the  length  of  the  wall,  by  three  inches  broad.  The  second 
course  being  laid  in  the  same  way,  but  the  bricks  alternating 
or  breaking  joint  with  the  first.  The  advantages  of  this  wall 
are  obviously  considerable  in  the  saving  of  material,  and  in 
the  simple  and  efficacious  mode  of  heating ;  but  the  bricks  and 
mortar  must  be  of  the  best  quality.  This  wall  has  been  tried 
in  several  places  near  Chichester,  and  at  Twickenham,  by 
F.  G.  Carmichael,  and  found  to  succeed  perfectiy  as  a  hot- 
wall,  and  at  10  feet  high  to  be  sufficiently  strong  as  a  common 
garden-wall,  with  a  saving  of  one  brick  in  three.  As  a  whole, 
indeed,  it  is  stronger  than  a  solid  nine-inch  wall,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  hollow  tube  is  less  flexible  than  a  solid  one. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  same  general  plan  might  be  adopted  in 
fonning  cellular  walls  of  greater  height,  by  increasing  their 
vddthi  A  very  high  wall  might  have  two  systems  of  cells 
divided  vertically,  one  or  both  of  which  might, be  heated  at 
pleasure.  Piers  may  be  formed  either  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall  {a)f  or  on  one  side  by  bricks  on  edge  (A),  so  as  to  bond, 
in  vrith  the  rest  of  the  work. 
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A  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  wdls  built  so  'as  to 
be  heated  as  the  occasion  may  require ;  these  are  denominated 
hot  waUsj  and  have  hitherto  been  constructed  by  introducing 
a  system  of  common  smoke-flues  (fiBjig*  1)  distributed  through 

Ftg.  1. 


the  W4}1  Ht  certain  distances.     These  flues  are  objectional^ 
merely  as  .tjiey  require  frequently  to  be  swept,  which  is  not 
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very  readily  efiected;  independently  of  which^  tbey  are^.  lil^e 
all  flues  heated  by  hot  air  or  smoke,  liable  to  become  cool 
soon  after  the  fire  ceases  to  bum.  An  improvement  has 
been  desired  by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  and 
for  its  utUity  and  simplicity  deserves  to  be  in  more  general 
use;  it  consists  in  building  the  walls  hollow,  whidi  will 
be  found  &r  more  economical  and  equally  strong,  and  in- 
trodudx^,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of  such  cavity, 
hot-water  x>ipes,  su|^lied  firom  boilers,  which  may  be  built  in 
the  wall,  and  the  fire  fed  and  managed  from  behind,  such 
boilers  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  from  fi%  to  one  hund- 
red feet  apart;  or  one  boiler,  placed  in  the  middle,  will  heat 
one  hundred  feet  or  more  of  wall  sufficiently,  by  having  the 
pipes  branching  both  from  the  right  and  left,  a  space  much 
greater  than  could  by  any  other  means  be  heated  by  one  fire. 
These  pipes  require  no  cleaning  nor  repair,  if  once  properly 
placed,  and  can  be  erected  at  a  very  moderate  expense;  tbey 
possess -a  decided  advantage  over  hot  air  or  sm#ke  flues,  by 
continuing  to  give  out  heat  to  the  wall  long  aft^r  the  fire  has 
ceased  to  barn,  and  this  property  will  iiicrease  according  to 
the  sise  of  the  pipes  that  may  be  introduced.  For  the  side 
walls,  which  have  an  eastemand  western  aspect,  the  pipes  may 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  walls,  so  that  both  tides  may 

derive   an   equal  degree   of  ' 

heat  from  them,  as  fig,  3; 
and  for  walls  having  only  a 
southern  aspect,  the  walls 
being  thicker,  the  pipes  may 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  have 
only  one  brick  of  thickness 
in  firont,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  thickness  on  that  side 
where  the  heat  is  not  re- 
quired (Jig.  3%  The  water 
being  heated  in  the  boiler 
will  flow  along  one  pipe  to 
*  its  extreme  point,  say  one 
hundred  feet»  and  diere  make 
a  tuhi  by  an  elbow  joint,  and 
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teturn  to  the  boiler  by  a  pipe  immediately  below  it,  which  will 
enter  the  boiler  near  its  bottom.  The  water  in  this  lower  pipe 
will  travel  with  more  rapidity  by  forming  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  extremity  to  the  boiler ;  the  top  pipe  may  be  per- 
fectly level.  Thus  the  water  will  continue  to  circulate  in  the 
pipes  long  after  the  fire  is  extinguished,  or,  indeed,  as  long  as 
any  heat  remains  in  the  boiler  or  brick  work  round  it.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  water  heated  by  this  means  will  tra- 
vel at  the  rate  of  forty  feet  per  minute,  with  an  ordinary  fire, 
but  this  rate  may  be  much  increased.  The  distribution  of  heat 
by  this  mode  is  so  equal,  that  the  pipes  will  be  found  as  warm 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  boiler,  as  they  are  wher^  they  are 
connected  to  it.  This  is  never  the  case  with  smoke  flues ;  from 
which  arises  the  many  complaints  that  hot  walls  are  burnt  up 
in  one  part,  and  little  affected  by  the  heat  in  others.  (For  a 
more  fidl  account  of  this  mode  of  heating,  see  the  Forcing 
Garden). 

Sunk  walls,  or  such  as  are  built  under  the  general  sur&ce 
of  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  known  by  the  names  of 
haha's,  or  sunk  fences,  have  not  been  oftien  adopted  for  general 
purposes.  Instances  occur,  however,  of  the  adoption  of  these 
walls,  where  it  has  become  necessary  to  conceal  them  from  the 
sight  These  walls  have  many  advantages,  and  might  be  much 
more  generally  adopted  than  they  are ;  they,  however,  possess 
this  disadvantage,  that  they  present  only  one  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  trees  against;  but,  to  balance  this  defect, 
they  are  much  stronger,  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and 
from  the  rays  of  heat  being  reflected  from  them  to  the  opposite 
.  bank,  and  again'  reflected  upon  the  wall,  together  witii  then 
being*  completely  sheltered  from  cutting  winds,  renders  them 
extremely  well  calculated  for  the  production  of  early  firuits ;  in 
addition  to  which,  a  garden  enclosed  with  sunken  walls  may 
be  rendered  more  picturesque  than  one  with  lofty  walls,  which, 
in  confined  places,  are  oft;en  difficult  to  hide.  In  our  practice, 
we  once  had  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  superiority  as  regards 
the  production  of  early  crops.  In  ihe  management  of  such 
walls,  the  trees  may  either  be  planted  in  the  bank  and  bent 
into  the  wall,  or,  in  many  cases,  they  may,  with  greater  pro- 
priety, be  planted  behind  and  trained  downward.    The  ex- 
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pense  of  constructing  ench  walls  will  not  be  so  great  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  imagined ;  the  ground  need  not  be  excavated 
to  more  than  the  depth  of  half  the  height  of  the  wall,  the  soD 
remoTed  being  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  original  snrftce, 
will  give  the  depth  required.     In  situa- 
lion^  naturally  damp,  such  a  mode  of 
enclosing  a  garden  will  tend  materially 
to  render  it  dry. 

Reed-walJs  and  screens  are  used 
by  Mr.  pieman,  gardener  at  Hylands, 
near  Chelmsford,  the  seat  of  P.  C.  La- 
bouchere,  Esq.  What  is  called  a  reed 
wall  {fig.  i  &  ^t)  may  be  described  as  10 
feet  high,  and  consisting  of  a  double 
trelUs,  a  b,  composed  of  horizontal  laths 
about  eight  inches  apart,  a  coping  board 
nine  inches  broad;  the  reeds  placed  end- 
ways within  the  trellis,  d,  and  supported 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  to  keep 
them  from  rotting;  the  interval  of  a  foot 
being  filled  up  with  slates  placed  on 
edge,  e\  the  trellis  rods  are  nailed  to 
posts,  {fig.  S,  fii)  and,  by  taking  off  a ' 
few  of  these  rods  on  one  side,  the  reed- 
mats- can  be  taken  out  and  renewed. 
Russian  mats  would,  no  doubt,  answer 
well,  and  last  a  long  time;  and  they 
might  be  taken  out  with  still  less  trou- 
ble. Straw  mats  would  also  do,  where 
reeds  could  not  be  got;  and  heath,  as 
being  of  a  dark  color  and  very  durable,  ) 
would  make  the  best  of  all  structures 
of  this  kind.     Mr.  Nieman  finds  that 


peaches,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  ripen  just  as  well  on  these 
structures  as  on  brick  walls. 
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The.  trellis  agjunat  reed  walls  should  consist  of  horizontal 
wires,  rods,  or  laths,  mhea  vines,  currants^  or  trees,  are  to  be 
trained  vertically;  and  of  vertical  wes  or  rods  when  trees  are 
to  be  tiained  in  the  fan  or  in  the  horizontal  manner. 

The  common  brick  walls  of  the  garden  at  Hylands  are,  for 
the  most  part,  trellised,  Mr«  Nieman  considering  the  trees  less 
liable  to  injury  from  extreme  heat,  and  the  fruit  likely  to  be 
better  flavored,  when  the  branches  are  kept  a  few  inches  from 
the  wall,  and  the  fruit  in  consequence  surrounded  by  a  free 
circulation  of  air. 

The  thickness  of  walls  must  depend  principally  upon  their 
height  md  dtuation,  whether  sufficiently  sheltered  or  not. 
Few  walls  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  can  be  suffi* 
ciently  strong,  if  less  than  foiurteen  inches  in  thickness,  if  made 
of  brick;  but,  if  made  of  stone,  they  must  be  rather  thicker. 
It  is  better  to  build  them  of  a  sufficient  thickness,  in  order  to 
render  them  secure,  than  to  erect  them  of  a  smaller  dimension 
and  have  recourse  to  piers  to  support  them ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  benefit  of  such  supports,  they  have  an  unseemly  efifect, 
and  are  very  inconvenient  for  the  operation  of  training.  In 
those  cases,  where  these  supports  are  necessary,  it  is  better  to 
construct  them  so  as  to  prcfje<^  from  the  north  side  of  principal 
walls,  on  account  of  their  being  less  (Exposed  to  the  sight. 
No  objection  can  exist  to  such  projections,  when  the  doors  axe 
cut  through  the  walls,  for  a  greater  thickness  of  wall  at  such 
places  will  give  strength  to  them,  and  if  performed  with  judge- 
ment, the  effect  rather  than  being  prejudicial  may  be  ornar 
mental.  It  is  of  material  consequence,  that  the  foundations 
be  good,  and  that  they  should  be  constructed  of  greater  thick- 
ness to  within  a  few  indies  of  the  ground  level,  so  as  to  afibrd 
a  sufficient  base  for  the  wall  to  stand  upon;  fas,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  subsequent  operations  to  .be  performed 
on  them,  they  may  naturally  settle  or  be  disturbed,  and  in  such 
cases,  the  consequences  might  be  attended  with  serious  incon- 
venience. 

The  materials  of  which  walls  are  composed  are  as  various  as 
the  heights  to  which  they  should  be  carried.  Bricks  are  gene- 
rally attowed  to  be  the  best,  forming  by  fiir  the  neatest  wall, 
and  from  their  nature  are  much  warmer  than  stone,  wood,  or 
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day^  independently  of  which^  they  possess  the  advantage  over 
stone  waUsy  as  being  better  calculated  for  the  training  of  the 
trees.  Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  wKere 
bricks  cannot  be  procured,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  walls 
altogether;  but  against  this  opinion,  we  enter  our  most  de- 
cided caveat,  for  many  excellent  walls  are  made  of  stone,  mud, 
and  wood,  which  have  been  found  to  produce  the  most  luxu- 
riant crops  of  firuit  In  those  places,  where  bricks  are  scarce,  • 
the  walk  may  be  built  of  stone,  and  &ced  with  brick,  and  in 
such  cases,  they  are  as  good  as  those  built  entirely  of  brick : 
walls  of  this  description  are  often  met  with  in  Scotland,  and  in 
many  parts  of  England/  where  stone  is  abundant.  Stone  walls, 
if  well  built,  are  more  durable  than  brick  ones,  particularly 
those,  which  are  built  of  stones  dressed  to  regular  sizes  and 
laid  in  courses.  Mud  walls  ave  used  in  many  places  where 
both  bricks  and  stones  are  scarce,  and  for  low  walls  they  are 
found  to  produce  the  desired  efifect;  these  walls,  however,  re- 
quire to  be  secured  by  thatch,  or  broad  projecting  copings,  in 
order  to  render  them  dry,  or  else  the  expansion  occasioned  by 
frost  would  soon  reduce  them  to  ruin.  These  copings,  although 
ofifensive  to  the  eye,  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  trees  in^the  vernal  months,  while  the  blossoms  are  forming, 
and  also  during  their  expansion,  by  protecting  them  from  the 
effects  of  vertical  frosts ;  and  their  use  is  also  obvious  while  the 
fruit  is  in  a  state  of  maturity,  by  preventing  heavy  rains  from 
injuring  their  flavor.  In  the  management  of  the  trees  upon 
such  walls,  the  use  of  the  garden-engine  should  be  freely 
exercised,  as  the  trees  are  excluded  from,  the  benefit  of  the 
dews,  and  also  from  a  due  portion  of  natural  moisture  from 
summer  showers.  Portable  copings  are  useful  in  granting  that 
necessary  protection,  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  sequel. 

Flint  walls,  although  neither  neat  nor  well  calculated  for 
training,  are  nevertheless  often  used  in  chalky  countries,  and 
firuits  are  found  to  ripen  upon  them  very  early.  The  first  wall- 
finits  brought  to  Winchester  market  are  firom  trees  planted  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city  walls,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of 
flints. 

Wooden  walls  have  long  been  in  use,  but  although  fruits 
are  produced  upon  diem  in  the  greatest  perfection,  they  are 
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much  less  durable  than  those  of  brickt  or  stone.  In  order  to 
render  them  more  permanent,  they  «houM  be  composed  of  tha 
best  timber,  particularly  die  upright^,  to  which  die  boardijig 
i9  fii&tened,  and  th^t  part  which  is  let  mtQ  the  ground  should 
be  charred,  as  well  as  a  certain  portion  above  the  surfftce,  aa 
at  that  particular  spot  they  ar^  the  most  liable  to  decay*  IroA 
uprights  might  be  sufostituted>  but  in  their  use,  an  almost  in<* 
superable  difficulty  would  present  itself  in  atta^chii^  the  board** 
ing  to  them-  Wooden  walls  should  be  either  well  covered 
with  some  durable  paipt,  or  with  the  composition  called  c^o^ 
tar.  Thelatter,  however^  h^  a  dis^gre^le  smell  libra  long 
time  after  it?  application ;  and  s^ch  Walls  will  always  have  a 
sombre  and  repulsive  appearance.  The  boards  of  them  should 
be  placed  in  an  imbricated  manner,  and  for  tliis  pitpo^  they 
should  be  cut  with  a  thick  edge  on  one  side,  and  a  thin  one  oa 
the  other,  auch  as  is  technically  called  weather-boarding.  If 
the  boarding  be  thick,  it  would  b^  advisable  to  join  them  aa  ^ 

closely  as  possible;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  tho  air  pasaing 
through  the  joints,  which  will  op^n  considerably,  however  #etl 
seasoned  they  may  be,  nail  thin  strips  of  deal  to,  cover  each 
joint.  These  m^y  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  wall,  and  will 
not  be  so  much  exppsf^  to  view.  Wooden  walls  are  expen«r 
sive,  and  although  they  may  be  useful  fcur  nurserymen,  (or  the 
purpose  of  training  young  trees  upon,  they  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  advantageous  or  elegant  in  a  well-disposed  gardeUt 

Garden-walls,  however  constructed,  or  of  whatever  mate* 
rials  they  may  be  made,  require  as  much  care  in  having  them 
well  furnished  with  a  coping,  as  it  does  to  furnish  a  house  witli . 
a  roof,  and  also  on  the  same  grounds,  of  keeping  them  dry  and 
wholesome.  All  buildings  are  foimd  to  last  a  greater  length 
of  dme  when  properly  secured  from  wet,  and  as  garden-walla 
are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  it  is  of  im- 
portance diat  they  be  fUmished  with  a  coping  sufficient  to 
throw  off  the  rain  that  may  fall  vpon  their  upper  aur&oe. 
It  has  been  a  question  much  agitated  amongst  hordculturists, 
whether  the  projection  of  the  copings  should  be  large  or  ^ 
small,  or  whether  they  should  project  at  all.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  should  project  over  the  wall  sufficiendy  to  throw  off 
the  rain ;  but  that  they  should  project  considerably,  is  still  a 
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matter  of  ipiestioii.  If  the  coping  project  over  the  wall  moi^ 
than  from  two  to  three  inches,  it  will  give  the  wall  a  heavy 
appearanoe,  and  tk^refare  we  would  riacommend  that  the  pro- 
jection of  die  fixed  o^  permanent  coping  should  not  exceed 
those  dimensions^  and  thej  will  be  iouDd>  in  every  respect, 
sufficiently  large  to  guard  the  walls  fr^ra  the  effects  of  wet. 
Copings  of  greater  breadth  are,  however,  usefiil  at  certain  sea- 
sons, namely,  when  the  bii&*  are  breaking,  atid  while  the 
blossom  is  expanded,  as  they  answer  the  purpose  of  guarding 
them  against  the  cfibcits  of  perpendieular  frosts,  which  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  them  at  that  Critical  period.  We  would 
recommend  portable  or  moveable  eo|nngd  of  boards,  supported 
on  brackets  of  iron,  either  built  into  the  wall,  or  driven  in 
afterwards,  and  these  brackets  should  be  perforated  with  holes, 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  boards  being  fastened  down  to  them. 
The  breadth  of  such  cofRUgs  will  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  wall,  the  low  ones  not  requiring  such  broad  copings  as 
those  that  are  more  lofty.  If  the  boards  be  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  broad,  they  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired. As  soon  as  the  thAt  is  fully  set,  these  boards  may  be 
removed  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  place,  where  they  may 
remain  until  wanted  the  following  spring.  It  is  only  while  the 
trees  are  coming  into  blossom,  and  while  they  remain  in  that 
state,  that  these  eof^ngs  are  of  use ;  their  removal  after  that 
tkoe  will  be  advantageous  to  the  trees,  by  allowing  the  dews 
and  rains  of  Mimmer  to  fell  freely  upon  them.  If  the  trees  be 
kept  dry  whil  in  bloom,  the  frost  will  not  act  so  severely  oft 
them,  upon  the  principle  that  idl  vegetables  resist  the  elects 
of  frost,  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  in  which  they  are  kept. 

The  permanent  or  fixed  coping  is  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  walls,  and  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  insure  the 
accomphslnaenC  of  that  end«  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so 
good  as'  stone  pavemetit,  it  being  found  of  greater  lengths  than 
bricks  or  tilesy  and  like  greaier  the  length;  of  such  pieces,  the 
fewer  joints  will  be  necessary^  whioh  is  in  itself  important 
Their  durability  is  also  great,  and  they  pv^sent  a  neater  sqn 
pearance  to  the  eye  than  those  of  any  other  material.  In  those 
I^aces,  where  sto»e  is  expensive,  bricks  should  be  procured  of 
diflfareiit  deManptfotej  tAtefided  for  wftU  copings,  bpA  tf  laid  id 
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c&aaenif  will  last  a  long  time,  and  render  the  walls  perfectly 
dry.  Some  persdhs  consider  it  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
place  the  coping  in  siHch  a  mannery  that  it  may  throw  the  rain 
that  falls  upon  its  sur&ce  to  the  worst  side  of  the  wall,  and 
others  construct  it  on  such  a  principle,  that  the  rain  may  fidl 
equally  on  both  sides ;  but  to  neither  of  these  cases  ought  much 
importance  be  attached,  for  the  whole  rain  that  fidls  on  the 
surfisu:e  of  a  garden-wall  is,  considering  the  time  which  it  is  in 
falling,  so  trifling,  that  it  cannot  injure  *one  side  much  more 
than  the  other ;  for  if  both  sur&ces  be  planted  with  trees;  they 
will,  in  the  generality  of  seasons,  absorb  all  the  moisture  that 
falls,  without  any  great  inconvenience  or  injury  to  the  firuit 
It  is  certainly  an  error  to  throw  all  the  rain-water  to  the  worst 
side  of  the  wall,  as  the  injurious  efiects  are  thereby  increased, 
particularly  in  northern  aspects,  which  are  of  themselves  natu- 
rally damp.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  an  equal 
envision  of  the  water  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  rational.  Bricks  of  various  forms  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  greater  the  thickness 
of  them,  the  greater  will  be  their  weight,  conse- 
quently they  will  bind  the  wall  better  together,  and 
the3rwill  be  less  liable  to  be  displaced.  The  edges 
which  project  over  the  walls  should  be  made  thinner 
than  the  other  parts,,  or  else  they  will  have  a  heavy 
appearance.  The  annexed  figures  represent  the 
different  forms  of  bricks  often  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  may  be  procured  at  any  brick-kiln,  and  in 
most  cases,  will  be  cheaper  than  stone* 

WATER. . 

Wat»  is  so  necessary  an  elemtot  in  the  formation  of  vege- 
table bodies,  that  without  it  they  could  not  exist  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  a  garden,  and  no  one  shouM  be  without 
a  regular  supply.  The  expense  which  the  market-gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  incur,  in  providing  this  element  alone, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  it&  indispensibility ;  and  the  crops,  ^hich 
are  reared  by  the  Uberal  use  of  it,  are  strongly  corroborative  of 
the  justneas  of  the  remark.    In  all  well-rc^g^ulated  gardens. 
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crater  should  be  supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  the 
disposal  of  it  should  be  so  regulated,  that  it  may  be  conve* 
niently  and  expeditiously  applied  to  every  part.  This  is  an 
unprovement  in  gardening,  .which,  although  long  acknow- 
ledged, has  been  apparently  little  attended  to.  There  is  no 
situation  in  which  water  might  not  be  had,  and  in  many,  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense.  Mr.  John  Hay,  as  a  garden 
lurchitect,  has  attended  more  to  this  important  object  than  any 
other  designer  of  the  presjent  day ;  and  the  good  efiects  of  his 
system  are  exemplified  in  many  gardens  laid  out  by  him  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Scotland.  The  gardens  of  Lord  Roseberry  and 
Viscount  Duncan,  designed  by  that  artist,  are  described  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  art  HoriicuUure,  as  having  water 
supplied  to  them  from  a  reservoir,  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  garden  walls.  Around  the 
whole  garden,  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  a  groove  of  between  two  and  three  inches  in 
depth  has  been  formed  in  the  walls,  to  receive  a  three-quarter 
inch  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  water.  Apertures 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  ten  inches  wide,  and  about 
fifty  feet  distant  fi'om  each  other,  are  made  in  the  wall,  in  which 
a  cock  is  placed,  so  that  on  turning  the  handle  to  either  side 
of  the  wall,  the  water  issues  firom  that  side.  The  nozzles  of 
the  cocks  have  screws  on  each  side,  to  which  a  leathern  pipe 
is  attached  at  pleasure,  with  a  brass  cock  and  director ;  roses, 
pierced  with  holes  of  difierent  siz^es,  being  fitted  to  the  latter. 
By  this  contrivance,  all  the  trees,  both  on  the  inside  and  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  can  be  efiectually  watered  and  washed  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  the  whole  process  attended . 
vrith.  very  little  trouble.  One  man  may  go  over  the  whole  in 
two  hours ;  at  the  same  time,  the  borders,  and  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  the  compartments,  can  be  watered  with  the 
greatest  ease,  as  the  occasion  may  require.  The  convenience 
and  utility  of  this  plan  must,  at  once,  be  perceived  by  every 
practical  horticulturist. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  river,  pond,  or  rain- 
water, is  to  be  preferred  for  all  purposes  of  garden  culture,  to 
that  whifh  is  procured  firom  springs  or  deep  wells,  uijess  the 
water  of  the  latter  has  been  collected  into  a  reservoir  fireely 
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expoa^  to  the  action  of  the  air^  by  which  means  it  becomes 
softened^  as  it  is  technically  called,  an^  more  fit  to  enter  into 
the  parts  of  vegetable  economy.  When  water  abounds  upon ' 
grounds  more  elevated  dian  the  garden,  the  advantage  should 
iiot  be  lost  sight  of,  as,  at  a  moderate  expense,  a  regular  and 
constant  supply  of  water  can  be  brought,  either  in  pipes  of  lead 
or  earthenware ;  or,  which  is  still  more  economical,  where  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  in  an  open  drain;  and,  to  use  the' 
phrase  of  an  antit](Uated  writer  on  this  subject,  this  will  prove 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  garden. 

Reservoirs  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  formed,  not 
only  in  gardens,  but  also  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  contain  all  the  water,  which  is  collected  on 
the  hot-houses,  and  other  buildings,  attached  to  the  garden. 
One  of  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  capacious  of 
this  description,  has  been  lately  formed  by  Mr.  Forrest,  at 
Sion-House,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  and  is  constructed 
entirely  of  iron.  This  is,  however,  a  more  expensive  mode  of 
building  reservoirs  than  many,  from  prudential  motives,  would 
be  inclined  to  adopt ;  the  convenience,  nevertheless,  of  such  a 
reservoir  will  be  the  same,  with  this  simple  objection,  that  as  it 
is  some  feet  below  the  level  of  the  garden,  the  expense  ot 
pumping  it  up  will  be  considerable.  Reservoirs  should,  in  om' 
opinion^  be  placed  at  such  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  to.adtnit  of  the  water  being  dispersed  over  the  whole 
of  the  walls  in  particular,  by  means  of  a  portable  pipe,  as 
recommended  by  Hay,  and  adopted  by  many/otlier  horticul- 
turists. Where  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  partial  irriga- 
,£k)n  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  gardens,  particularly  in 
the  height  of  summer,  and  during  severe  droughts.  The  se- 
rious injury  effected  by  the  last  three  dry  seasons  is  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remark.  Straw- 
berries and  raspberries,  in  particular,  amongst  the  firuits;  and 
celery^  cauliflower,  and  several  others,  among  the  vegetables, 
,  will  be  considerably  improved  by  this  mode  of  cultivation. 

In  those  places,  where  water  cannot  be  procured  from  ele- 
vated grounds,  the  various  modes  of  digging  wells,  and  boring, 
which  is  a  late  improvement  of  great  value,  may  be  resorted 
to.     In  the  form^  case,  a  pony  or  donkey  could  be  usefiilly 
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employed  in  driving  an  engine  c«^p&ble  of  raising  a  sufficiency 
of  water  for  a  large  garden  |  and,  by  the  latter  mode^  it  might 
be  brought  to  flow  to  the  surface  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
grounds,  provided  local  circumstances  will  admit  of  its  adop- 
tion. An  instance  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  plan 
presents  itself  at  Manor-House,  in  the  New  Forest,  where 
water  is  brought  from  a  great  depth  for  the  supply  of  the  estab- 
lishment; and,  in  the  latter  case,  they  are  exemplified  in  tlte 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chidwick,  and  in  many 
other  places.  Ponds  and  basins  for  water  are  not  always 
pleasing  in  gardens,  and  when  on  a  large  scale,  are  of  an  in- 
jurious efiect.  The  expense  of  watering  from  them  is  great, 
and  cannot  be  done  without  considerable  damage  to  the  crops. 
Portable  force-pumps  might  be  used  in  such  cases,  but,  if  em- 
ployed on  a  large  scale,  will  be  attended  with  oonsiderable 
labour  and  expense.  Triangular  wooden  troughs  might  be 
usefully  employed,  and,  if  taken  proper  care  of,  will  last  many 
years.  They  need  not  be  of  large  dimensions,  three  or  fi>ur 
inches  in  depth  being  amply  sufficient;  and  they  may  be  so 
placed,  as  to  convey  tlie  water  to.  any  dist^ce  on  the  surface. 
If  made  in  convenient  lengths,  they  ^are  easily  managed,  and 
the  length  at  the  farthest  extremity  should  be  perforated  with 
holes,  for  the  more  gradual  division  of  the  water.  As  this 
mode  of  watering  is  intended  for  the  surface  only»  a  boy  might 
be  employed  in  directing  the  course  and  division  of  the  water. 
These  troughs,  when  not  wanted,  should  be  cleaned  and  laid 
by  in  a  dry  place. 

EKTRANCE  TO  THE  KITCHEN   OR  CUUNARY  GARDEN. 

The  entrance  to  a  park,  or  mansion,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  a  noble  residence,  and  affijrds  the  proprie- 
tor or  designer  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  taste,  equally  with  the  architect  in  the  structure  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  house.  This  has  been  a  subject  which  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  landscape-gardener  for  a  long  period,' 
and  some  beautiful,  specimens  are  to  be  met  with  from  the  de^ 
sigps  of  Repton  and  others  >  yet  it  is  singular,  that  so  little 
taste  has  been  displayed  in  the  entrances  to  gardens  in  general* 


/ 
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First  impressions  are  often  the  most  forcible,  and,  for  want  of 
a  little  skill  and  nianagement  in  this  matter,  many  of  our  finest 
gardens  are  seen  to  great  disadvantage ;  the  principal  entrances 
to  which  are  made  at  points,  where  the  general  beauties  are 
concealed,  or  seen  only  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  manner. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  principal  walk  lead- 
ing from  the  mansion  to  the  garden,  conducted  through  the 
most  uninteresting  part  of  the  grounds,  and  in  general  making 
its  entry  from  behind.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  unsightly  than 
the  view  of  the  high  north  Wall  of  the  garden,  with  its  back 
shades  and  chimney-pots  from  behind,  or  even  getting  the 
first  coup  d*ceil  of  the  hot-houses  from  a  point  nearly  in  a 
parallel  line  with  their  front.  The  effect  of  many  excellent 
gardens  is  lost,  or  marred,  for  want  of  attention  to  this  point, 
or  from  peculiarity  of  situation."  The  principal  walk  which 
connects  the  rest  of  the  grounds  to  the  garden,  and  by  which 
strangers  should  be  brought  to  see  it,  requires  sonie  taste  in  its 
construction,  and  should  always  be  made  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible. The  points  at  which  a  garden  should  be  entered,  should 
^  be  chosen  according  to  local  circumstances,  so  that  the  eye 
may  rest  on  the  most  prominent  objects,  such -as  the  hot- 
houses, &c.  For  this  reason,  the  entrance  should  be  from  the 
south,  south-east,  or  south-west ;  and,  on  leaving  the  garden, 
no  objection  can  exist  to  the  walks  branching  from  the  oppo- 
site points. 

THE  SITUATION  OP  THE   MELON   AND  CUCUMBER  GROUND. 

The  melon  ground  is  generally  denominated  that  piece  of 
ground  occupied  by  pits,  frames,  &c.,  for  the  cultivation  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  young  pine-apple  plants,  and  such  fiiiits 
and  vegetables  that  either  require  artificial  heat  for  their  cul- 
ture, or  their  early  production  before  their  natural  season. 
The  melon  ground  should  be  chosen  in  the  most  warm,  dry, 
sheltered  part  attached  to  the  garden,  as  the  operations  con- 
nected -  widi  the  culture  of  that  firuit,  and  other  vegetables^ 
under  frames,  are  such,  a!s  to  render  it  desirable  that  the  melon 
ground  should  be  placed  near  the  outside  of  the  garden,  for 
the  more  readily  isupplying  it  with  dung,  moidd,  &c.,  which 
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would  be  extremely  inconvenient  if  placed  within  the  walls  of 
the  g^den^  independently  of  the  uncleanly  efiect  which  it  ex- 
hibitsfrom  the  dispersion  of  the  litter,  and  other  unpleasant 
circumstances  inseparably  connected  with  hot-beds.  The  com- 
post yard,  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  sorts  of  moulds 
used. in  the  garden,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated 
for  rubbish,  pea-stakes,  fire-wood,  &c.,  should  be  contiguous 
to  the  melon-ground ;  and,  for  the  appearance  of  greater  neat- 
ness and  regularity,  these  places  should  be  divided  from  each 
other  by  walls,  or  evergreen  hedges,  which  will  not  only 
afford  shelter,  but  also  conceal  all  disagreeable  and  unseemly 
objects.  The  site  of  these  grounds  should  be  either  behind 
the  garden,  or  in  the  slips  on  the  eastern  or  western  sides,  pre- 
ferring those  situations,  which  are  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
the  short  days  of-winter,  and  sheltered  sufficiently  fi*om  winds, 
but  not  to  that  extent,  as  to  render  them  damp  or  gloomy. 

The  nearer  that  the  melon-ground  is  placed  to  the  forcing- 
bouses  the  better,  as  the  operations  in  both  are  intimately  con- 
nected ;  and  where  pits  are  used,  the  melon-ground  may  be  rend- 
ered a  neat  appendage  to  the  garden,  if  kept  neat  and  clear  of  all 
superfluous  matter ;  but,  where  firames  and  dung-beds  are  used, 
the  very  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  absolute  neatness;  neither  is  there  any  particular  ne- 
cessity in  the  melon-ground  for  that  systematic  attention  to 
neatness,  which  is  so  indispensable  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  garden.  Were  the  hot-water  system  of  heating  more  gene- 
rally adopted,  as  applied  to  the  forcing  of  fi!iiits  and  vegetables, 
a  very  neat  melon-ground  might  be  made  of  well  constructed 
pits,  heated  only  by  that  means,  and  at  a  comparatively  less  ex- 
pense than  that,  which  is  incurred  in  ordinary  practice.  The 
compost-ground  should  also  be  exposed  to  theiull  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  draining  or  other- 
wise. Damp  and  shaded  situations  are  peculiarly  ill-adapted 
for  tlus  purpose,  and  should  be  avoided  as  having  a  tendency 
to  injure,  rather  than  to  improve  the  various  materials  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  being  ameliorated,  and  fitted  for  the 
more  delicate  fruits  and  plants. 
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CHAP.   IL 


NATURE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SOILS.      ^ 

Experience  has  taaght  us  that  difFerent  vegeftables  and 
ifruits  require  not  only  different  treatment  in  their  various  stages 
of  growth,  but  also  that  they  stand  in  need  of  different  soils  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  This  has  been  parti- 
ally accounted  for  in  the  rationale  laid  down  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  on  the  necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  It  is,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  doctrine,  not  always  necessary  tfiat  a  dif- 
ferent soil  should  be  prepared  for  every  different  production  of 
the  garden,  for  such  a  practice  wouM  not  only  be  extravagant 
but  absurd.  Nature,  in  her  infinite  wisdom,  has,  amofng  other 
wise  ordinations,  provided  that  soils  of  difierent  natures  are,  in 
^  many  cases,  to  be  foimd  in  the  same  ttcre ;  and,  if  possible, 
they  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  same  garden.  In  those 
cases,  where  nature  has  not  been  thus  bountiful,  recotirse  must 
be  had  to  art. 

^'  The  varieties  of  soil  in  any  garden,"  says  Nicol,  "  may 
be  with  propriety  confined  to  the  following :  viz.  ^ftrong  clayey 
loam  and  light  sandy  loam,  which  are  ihe  two  grand  objects; 
a  composition  of  one-fourth  strong,  with  three-fourths  light, 
loam ;  half  strong  and  half  light ;  and  one-fourth  light  and 
three-fourths  strong.  These,  by  a  proper  treatment,  and 
with  the  proper  application  of,  manures,  may  be  rendered 
productive  of  any  of  the  knorwn  and  commonly  cultivated 
vegetables  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection." 

Soils  may  be  improv^ed  by  a  variety  of  operations  performed 
on  them,  independently  of  their  improvement  by  mamifes. 
This  is  a  serious  consideration  to  all  cultivators  of  the  esaih, 
but  nrach  more  so  to  the  gardener  thah  to  the  fitrmer;  and  for 
this  important  reason,  that  it  exonerates  his  productions  firom 
the  charge  of  being  either  tmwholes6me  or  fll  tasted,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pabulum,  or  food  firom  which  they  derive  their  isnip- 
port  Thus,  vegetables  grown  in  the  open  fields,  where  we 
are  to  suppose  the  land  less  glutted  with  manures,  is  by  the 
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xufifon/^  ci  f^jflet  (flrrfenred  lo  those,  Mrhich  are  grown  in  highly 
manured  gardens.  Henoe  the  necessity  is  obvious,  of  im- 
jnvmg  the  mil  by-oiher  operations  than  that  of  yearly  gorging 
it  vith  wore  HiaBurei  than  is  actually  necessary  for  bringing  to 
perfeetion  such  vegetables,  as  are  expected  to  be  produced. 

The  first  and  principal  effort  towards  the  improvement  of 
Mih  n  to  be  peff(»rmed  by  the  operation  of  pulverization, 
whidi  is  effected  by  trenching;   digging,  and  ridging;  the 
main  ehjddL  of  wkidk  ia»  to  pve  scope  for  the  roots  of  vege* 
tables,  to  peneijmta  in  every  direction  to  which  they  may  be 
disposed  in  seajoh  of  nourishment,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
free  cirettlation  ^  both  air  and  water  from  being  impeded. 
The  mechanical  division  of  the  parts  of  soils  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  applicable  to  every  soil  according  to  its  adhesive 
texture.    The  lightest  soil  will  become,  in  course  of  time,  if 
le&  undisturbed,  toe  compact  for  the  proper  admission  of  air, 
rain,  and  heat,  as  well  as  lor  the  free  growth  of  the  fibrous 
roots  of  plants ;  and,  on  the  other  hand»  strong  lands  will,  in 
a  much  shorter  time,  become  quite  impenetrable  to  the  roots 
of  ipegetables, '  the  strong  t[^>root  of  the  oak,  and  some  others 
only  excepted.    Without  an  abundance  of  roots,  no  vegetable 
flourishes,  therefore  we  ought  to  adspt  the  soil,  as  much  as 
possible,   to  the  eocouragement  of  those  necessary  organs, 
the  eoimctioB  being  strongly  Impressed  on  bur  minds,  that 
the  qpiantity  of  nourishment  which  is  taken  up,  depends  more 
on  the  number  of  absorbing  filnres,  than  the  quantity  of  nutri-* 
tious  extract  contained  in  the  soil.    The  rendering  the  soil  of 
a  proper  oonsisteney,  by  trenching  or  digging,  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary before  i^owing  or  planting,  but  also  during  the  progress 
of  vegetation,  and  this  should  be  performed  by  digging  or  hoe. 
ing  between  the  rows,  or  round  the  stems  of  plants.    A  strong 
proof  is  here  adduced  of  the  superiority  of  planting  or  sowing 
culinary  vegetables  in  drills,  as,  by  that  means,  the  operation  of 
pulverisation  is  better  and  more  conveniently  performed.    Even 
digging  between  the  rows  of  some  plants  is  of  puch  importance 
to  them,  as  by  that  means,  it  operates  on  the  principle  of 
pruning,  by  cutting  off  or  shortening  the  extending  fibres, 
which  causes  them  to  throw  out  a  number  of  others,  by  which 
the  mouths  or  pores  of  the  plants  are  considerably  increased ; 
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and  thus^  by  multiplying  the  number  of  organs,  the  plants  wil« 
of  course  collect  a  greater  quantity  of  food. 

The  capillary  attraction,  or  that  property,  -vrhich  renders  the 
humidity  of  the  soil  more  uniform,  is  also  promoted  by  trench- 
ing, digging,  &c  It  is  evident,  that  those  soils  must  be  the 
driest,  where  the  particles  of  the  soil  are  either  naturally  of 
the  finest  kind,  such  as  sand,  or  rendered  fine  by  digging  or 
trenching.  We  find  that  gravels  and  sands,  which  are  natur- 
ally reduced  to  fine  particles,  hardly  retain  any  water  at  all, 
and  firequently  not  even  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  sterility ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  clays  not  acted  on  by  artificial  operations,  either  do  not 
absorb  water,  or  when  they  do,  they  retain  too  much.  Water 
is  not  only  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but  also  to  the 
production  of  extract  firom  the  vegetable  matter  which  they 
contain,  and  unless  the  soil  be  brought  to  that  condition,  so  as 
to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  just  sufficient  and  no  more, 
to  produce  this  extract,  all  endeavours  to  fertilize,  by  means  of 
manures,  will  be  firuidess. 

Manure  is  of  no  use  to  vegetation  until  it  becomes  soluble 
in  water,  and  it  would  remain  in  that  useless  condition  if  it 
abounded  so  as,  to  exclude  the  air,  for  without  air,  the  fibres, 
or  mouths  of  plants,  would  be  unable  to  perform  their  fimctions, 
and  so  decay,  and  rot  off.  This  principle,  we  see  comfdetely 
exemplified  in  the  roots  of  plants  in  pots,  when  over  watered^ 
which  gradually  decay,  and  the  plant  dies. 

To  admit  the  beneficial  effects  of  air,  as  much  as  possible^ 
is  an  important  object  Dr.  Darwin  mentions,  ^^  the  great  pro- 
priety of  cropping  lands  immediately  afi^r  they  have  been  com- 
minuted or  turned  over ;  and  this  the  more  especially,  if  ma- 
nure has  been  added  at  the  same  time,  as  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation will  go  on  fiister  when  the  soil  is  loose,  and  the 
interstices  filled  with  air,  than  afterwards,,  when  it  becomes 
compressed  by  its  own  gravity,  the  relaxing  influence  of  rains, 
and  the  repletion  of  the  partial  vacuums  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of -the  enclosed  air.  The  advantage  of  the  heat  thus 
obtained,  in  exciting  fermentation,  whether  in  a  seed  or  root, 
especially  in  tiie  spring,  when  the  soil  is  cold*  must  be  con-* 
siderable." 
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It  is  necessary  that  all  soils  should  he  kept  open  by  artificial 
meansi  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  su£5cient  quantity  of 
warmth  to  the  roots  of  plants.  ^  All  earths  are  bad  conductors, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  long  before  the  rays  of  heat  could 
penetrate  to  a  sufficient  depth,  particularly  in  spring,  to  be  of 
much  importance  to  the  roots  of  vegetables,  unless,  indeed,  the 
soil  is,  by  frequent  turning,  rendered  capable  of  admitting  a 
free  ingress  of  the  warmth,  both  of  the  sun's  rays  and  of  tepid 
rains. 

Open  soils  are  also '  necessary  Ibr  the  effecting  of  those 
changes,  which  all  manures  have  to  undergo,  before  they  are  in 
a  proper  state  for  food  to  vegetables.  Animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  water 
undergo  spontaneous  decomposition,  which  would  not  other- 
wise take  place,  and  by  that  process  they  are  properly  prepared 
for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables. 

The  improvement  of  soils  by  pulverization,  that  is,  by  the 
operations  of  trenching,  digging,  hoeing,  and  stirring,  we  con- 
sider to  be  important,  but  we  must  not  entertain  the  idea,  that 
the  proper  management  of  the  land  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
that  principle  only;  for,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
pulverization  is  of  no  other  benefit  to  the  plants  which  grow  in 
the  soil,  than  that  it  increases  the  number  of  their  fibrous 
roots  or  m6uths,  by  which  they  imbibe  their  food,  thereby 
fiu:ilitating  the  more  perfect  preparation  of  that  food,  and  con- 
ducting it  so  prepared  more  r^^arly  to  their  roots.  Ground 
should  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  lie  uncultivated,  or  with- 
out being  cropped,  imless  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  rest ;  and 
in  that  case,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared  off,  all  the  refiise, 
which  is  left  on  the  ground,  should  immediately  be  dug  in ; 
this  would  not  only  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  ground, 
but  would  give  the  garden  always  a  more  neat  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance, and  a  considerable  degree  of  labor  would  be  thereby 
economised  in  the  destruction  of  weeds.  The  time  which  it 
would  take  to  hoe,  rake,  and  dear  off  the  rubbish  of  a  quar- 
ter of  the  garden,  when  the  crops  are  removed,  will  be  almost 
equal  to  that,  which  it  would  take  to  dig  it  over ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  more  time  would  ]^  occupied,  independendy  of  the  loss 
of  the  vegetable  matter  raked  off,    and  which  is  carried  oft 
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either  to  the  vubbrah^heap,  or  nK»t  generally  thrown  ovt  into 
the  woods,  and  therefore  lost  for  ever.  In  most  cases,  the 
ground  should  be  thrown  up.as  rough  as  possibte,  ppeseRdng 
as  hurge  a  snr&oe  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  possible.  Where 
the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  daj,  no  operation  that  can  be  perfomeil 
within  a  garden,  can  b^  of  soeh  effectual  use,  as  fallowing.  It 
not  only  pulverizes  the  soil,  but  effectually  clears  it  of  weeds* 
When  onee  weeds  of  the  rooting  sorts^  such  as,  ItammiSHbiB, 
Triticum,  and  some  others,  overrun  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  na 
means  can  be  adopted  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  success  in 
eradicating  them,  as  fidlowing;  and  thai  ppoeesa  is  not  to 
be  confined  merely  to  digging  over  the  ground,  and  leaving  it 
in  that  state  for  moiiths,  till  it  bcoomes  as  bad  as  it  was  at 
first,  but  it  OHist  be  followed  up  by  repeated  digging,  raking, 
and  hoeing,  .and  never  allowing  the  roots  time  to  dvaw  any 
nourishment  fix)m,  nor  to  re-establish  themselves  in  the 
ground;  this  will  at  lengdi  exhaust  them,  and  dear  the  ground 
of  them  entirely.  Supposing,  th^dbre,  liiat  no  othev  advan* 
tage  were  obtained,  that  no  nutritive  mattar  was  imbibed  firoDs 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  soil  was  neitbor  chemically  nor  me- 
chanically improved  by  the  operation,  the  benefit  alone  arising 
fi!om  the  eradication  of  the  weeds  is  sufficient  to  justify  its 
practice. 

The  advantages  of  aeration,  or  fallowing,  either  in  winter  or 
summer,  are  important;  and  although  that  great  experiaaient- 
alist.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  treats  the  matter  lightly,  yet  the  long 
experience  of  intelligent  agriculturists  and  gardeners  convinces 
us  of  the  great  benefit  arising  firom  its  practice.  One  obvious 
advantage  of  summer  fiadlowing,  they  say,  is,  that  the  soil  may 
be  thereby  heated  by  die  sun  to  a  degree,  whidi  it  never  could 
attain,  if  partially  covered  with  the  foliage  of  even  the  widest 
drilled  crops.  If  the  aoU  be  laid  up  in  rough  ridges,  or  with 
its  surfiice  as  rough  as  it  possibly  can  be,  it  will  consequently 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  heat,  and  will  retam  that  heat 
longer,  by  means  of  the  rough  pieces  thus  heated,  reflecting 
1>ack  the  heat  imbibed  by  each  other. 

By  the  aeration  of  lands  in  winter,  ^ir  minute  mechanical 
division  is  obtained  by  the  fireezing  of  the  water  in  the  soil,  for 
as  water,  when  firozen,  occupies  more  space  than  when  in  a  fluid 
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state,  the  partiolefi  ef  €a)rthy  ma(ifcer»  and  of  stones  liable  lx> 
deeompositioa,  aie  thus  rent  a^Hinder,  and  <;n)mUe  down  ioto 
a  fine  mould.  Independently  of  &e  benefits  dius  derived  fx>  the 
soil^  the  roots  of  weeds,  insects  and  their  eggs,  are  destroyed 
in  greater  quantities,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Strong  stabbom  soils  may  be  improved  by  bumiBg,  but  this 
is  more  a  matter  of  agriculture  than  horticulture.  Light  ones 
may  be  improved  by  compression,  but  neither  of  these  soils  is 
Tery  proper  for  a  garden. 

In  tlie  improvement  of  soils  by  ,the  operatioa  of  trenchii^ 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  perform  it  in  moderation,  that 
is,  to  trench  the  ground  according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  All 
garden-grounds  should  be  firom  two  to  three  feet  deep  of  good 
mould,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  for  the  quarters  of  gar- 
dens, this  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  firuit-tree  borders  must 
of  course  be  of  various  depths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trees  planted  m  them.  In  trenching  too  deep,  much  injury 
may  be  committed,  as  the  better  parts  of  the  soil  will  thereby 
be  buried,  and  the  subsoil  brought  up  to  the  surfiice  in  its  crude 
state,  which  is  wholly  unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables. 
The  late  Mr.  Nicol  adopted  a  very  rational  method  of  trench^ 
ing,  which  is  as  follows  :  ^^  Take  three  crops  off  the  first  sur- 
&ce,  and  then  trendb  three  spit  deep,  by  which  the  bottom  and 
top  are  reversed,  and  the  middle  remains  in  the  middle.  Take 
three  crops  off  this  sur&ce,  and  then  trench  two  spit ;  by  which 
the  top  becomes  the  nuddle,  and  the  xniddle  the  top ;  and 
take  also  three  crops  off  this  surface,  and  then  trench  three 
spit,  whereby  that  which  was  last  the  middle,  and  now  tpp, 
becomes  the  bottom,  and  that  which  is  now  the  bottom,  and 
was  the  surface  at  first,  now  becomes  sxirface  again,  after  having 
rested  six  years.  Proceed  in  this  manner  alternately,  the  one 
time  trenching  two  spit  deep,  and  the  other  three,  by  which 
means  the  surface  will  be  always  changed,  and  will  rest  six 
and  produce  three  years.  Hence  there  will  always  be  new 
soil,'*  (or,  that  is,  soil  greatly  renovated,  there  being  no  such 
thing  in  reality  as  new  soil,) ''  in  the  .garden,  for  the  production 
of  wholesome  vegetables;  and  hence  also  will  much  less  manuice 
be  required,  than  when  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  the  same  sur- 
fiice constantly^U'Crop.**   He  goes  on  to  say,  upon  the  svjDposi- 
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tion  that  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  of  trenching 
three  spit  deep ;  ^^  in  situations  where  the  soil  is  only  so  deep 
to  allow  of  trenching  two  spit^  and  where  expense  in  making  it 
deeper  may  be  grudged^  the  above  hint  may  also  be  followed 
with  advantage,  as  by  regularly  trenching  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  the  ground  will  rest  half  its  time;  and,  if  judiciously 
managed  and  cropped  in  proper  rotation,  wholesome  vegetables 
may  be  produced  in  it  for  many  years  successively.** 

There  are  few  instances  where  a  garden  can  be  trenched  all 
in  one  year,  neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  it,  one  division, 
quarter,  or  break,  may  be  conveniently  trenched  annually, 
without  interrupting  the  ordinary  routine  of  business;  and,  per- 
haps, in  no  way  more  conveniently  than  that  recommended  for 
planting  the  autumnal  crops  or  the  different  species  of  cab- 
bage. 

A  considerable  expenditure  will  be  saved,^  if  the  choice  has 
been  made  of  a  soil  of  such  a  nature  proper  for  the  formation  of 
a  garden.  Strong  stubborn  clays  are  to  be  avoided,  being  the 
most  unfit  of  all  others,  as  few  vegetables  will  prosper  in  them, 
and  the  expense  of  rendering  them 'more  congenial  will  not  only 
be  e5tcessive,but  many  years  must  expire,  before  all  the  power  of 
art  can  ameliorate  them  in  any  tolerable  degree;  and  even  then, 
they  will  be  imperfect,  as  the  day  will  always  have  the  pre- 
dominant influence.  Sand,  lime,  chalk,  (where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured,) and  coal-ashes,  correct  the  tenacity  of  clayey  soils,  and 
make  them  work  more  pleasantly;  the  former,  if  sharp,  or  if 
it  be  river  or  sea-sand,  with  a  mixture  of  shells,  will,  if  dug  in, 
in'  a  sufficient  quantity,  render  it  of  a*  lighter  texture.  Chalk 
should  be  spread  on  the  sur&ce  in  autumn,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  pulverized  by  the  action  of  the  winter's  fi-ost  and  rains, 
and  dug  in,  in  spring.  It  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  clay,  as 
well  as  renders  it  more  fiiafole.  Lime  acts  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  should  be  used  more  sparingly.  Coal-ashes  have 
much  the  same  effect  upon  stiff  soils.  Lime  rubbish  dug  in,  is 
a  good  corrector  of  stiff  soils,  and  is  less  objectionable  than  the 
coal-ashes.  Decayed  tanners'  bark,  bog-mould,  or  any  vege-' 
table  mould  applied  to  strong  soils  lightens  them  considerably. 
Such  soils  cannot  be  too  much  wrought  by  the  spade;  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  ridge  and  rough-dig  strong  soils. 
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Bad  such  operadoBs  shoidd  not  be.  done  in  wet  weather,  nor 
when  the  ground  has  been  satiu&ted  with  wet. 

Gravelly  soils  are  also  very  .unfit  for  garden  ^ound,  as  being 
generally  of  th^naelves  sterile^  and  not  readily  enriched  by* 
manures,  the  fio^r  *  particles  of.  which  are  washed  off  by  the 
nana;  and  dtey  are  also  subject  to  suffer  much  from  drought  in 
summer,  as  they  are  not  capable  of  retaining  a  sufficient  qiian- 
tity  of  moistnx^  to  siqpport  the  crpps  in  dry  weather.  Such' 
soils  ikre  capable  of  improvement,  by  divesting  them  of  the 
greater  portion  of  small  s^Tsm>  apd  by  the  additmn  of  strong 
iKMon,  or  even  any  tderably  good  earth;  and  this  must  be  appUed 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  a  body  capable  of  retaining  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  for  the  support  of  future  crops. 
Light  sandy,  or  even  gravelly  soils,  are,  however,  not  without 
their  advantages,  because  they  are  much  warmer^  and  by  afford- 
ing a  much  less  quantity  of  moisture,  the  crops  will  not  grow 
so  luxuriantly,  and  therefore  be  much  sooner  fit  for  use  than 
those,  which  are  grown  on  strong  clayey  soils.  Early  spring 
and  winter  crops  are  not  only  much  earlier  on  sandy  soils  than 
upon  clayey,  but  are  also  much  more  capable  of  resisting  the 
frost.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the  summer's  drought, 
the  crops, either  fidl  entirely,,  or  else  are  ^unproductive  and  of 
short  duration. 

The  soil  most  proper  for  the  purpose  of  garden  culture 
should,  therefore,  be  nsither  too  strong  nor  elayey,  nor  of  too 
loose  and  gravelly  a  quality,  but  of  a  rich  and  rather  a  light 
pliant  nature,  capable  of  being  wrougUt  at  d!. seasons  without 
inconvenience,  and  of  vafiasxA  d^th  to  allow  the  ifoots  of  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  plants  to  extend  themselves  with  fiicility. 
Black  vegetable^  hkzelly  bVown,  and  chestnut<oloiired  loams, 
are  all  proper  for  the  purp6se  of  gard^  ^otind;  and  all  those, 
^hich  are  of  a  more  stiff  and  tenacious  nature,  or  too  loose,  and 
insufficient  to  si^pport  trees  and  plants,  must  be  made  good  by 
the  application  of  such  substances  as  are  of  a  contrary  nature* 
In  procuring  mould,  either  for  improving  or  renewing  the  soil, 
care  should  be  taken  to  prefer' sneh  only  as  is  near  the  sur&ce, 
as  it  is  in  general  the  most  productive  and  fruitful,  and  is  in 
reality,  the  true  vegetable  earth.  The  top  spit,  that  is,  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot  firom-the  sur&ce  of  any  common  or  field. 
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which  has  not  been  much  cropped,  is  to  be  preferred^  and  the 
fuller  it  is  of  fibrous  matter,  the  better  it  will  prove  for  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Soils  of  the  best  quality  will  be  much 
improved  by  occasional  top  dressings  of  such  mould,  either 
applied  in  its  fr^sh  state,  or  after  having  been  partially  ame- 
liorated by  being  kept  in  the  compost  yard  for  a  few  months 
before  it  is  used. 

Mould  dug  fi-om  a  greater  depth  is  not  fit  for  use  in  its 
crude  state,  but  should  be  exposed  a  twelvemonth  at  least  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  even  then,  it  is  deficient  of 
most  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  of  which  the  top  spit 
is  chiefly  composed. 


CHAP.    III. 


VARIETY  AND  USES  OF  MANURES. 

Vegetables  are  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  be  composed 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  or  azote,  with  a 
small  portion  of  saline  bodies.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  substances  employed  as  manures,  should  also  be  composed 
of  those  elements,  for  unless  tbey  are,  there  will  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  some  of  the  elements  in  the  vegetable  itself;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  such  deficiency  may  ^prevent  the  formation  of 
those  substances  within  it,  for  which  its  peculiar  organization 
is  contrived,  and  on  which  its  healthy  existence  depends.  Of 
these  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon,  are 
contained  in  vegetable,  and  the  whole  of  them  in  animal  mat-w 
ter.  Nitrogen  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  found  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter. These,  with  certain  salts,  form  the  food  or  manures,  of 
vegetables. 

The  manures  in  general  use  in  gardens  ave  numerous,  but 
we  shall  only  notice  those,  which  are  considered  the  most  useful, 
and  of  these,  the  dung  of  horses,  if  not  the  best,  is  certainly 
the  most  general  in  use.    With  this  dung,  in  different  states  of 
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fermentation,  we  grow  many  of  the  tropical  and  exotic  fruity 
and  vegetables,  which  the  inclemency  of  our  climate  prevents 
us  having  in  the  open  air ;  luid  after  it  b  of  no  &i*ther  use  in 
those  departments,  we  carry  it  out  to  manure  our  lands.  This 
practice,  however  prevalent,  is  condemned  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
other  chemists,  who  assert  that,  by  undergoing  fermentation 
beyond  a  certain  linlit,  the  principles  of  manure,  or  those  parts, 
which  really  constitute  the  food  of  v^tables,  are  lost.'  All 
gardeners,  however,  agree  in  tising  manures  after  they  have 
undergone  a  certain  degree  of  fermentation,  witiiout  which,  it'is 
supposed  tiiey  would  communicate  a  rank  and  disagreeable  fla- 
vour to  firuits  and  vegetables,  and  if  applied  in  an  immoderate 
quantity,  would,  in  a  considerable  degree,  give  an  unwhole- 
someness  to  the  juices  ot  all  plants.  Ta  what  particular  degree 
this  fennentation  should  be  carried,  before  the  manure^be  laid 
on  the  soil,  deserves  our  particular  attention. 

That  slight  fermentation  is  of  use  before  application,  is  un- 
doubted, for  by  means  of  it,  a^  disposition  is  brought  on  in  the 
woody  fibre  to  decay  and  dissolve,  when  it  is  carried  and  dug 
into  the  soil ;  io6  great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  manure.  It  is  better,  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
that  there  should  be  no  fermentation  at  all,  than  tiiat  it  should 
be  carried  too  iar.  The  excess  of  fermentation,  he  adds,  tends 
to  the  dissipation  and  destruction  of  the  most  usefiil  parts  of 
the  manure,  and  the  ultimate  results  of  this  process  are  like 
those  of  combustion.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  sufier  dung  to' 
ferment  till  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  vegetable  matter  be  en- 
tirely broken  down,  and  till  the  manure  becomes  perfectiy  cold 
and  soft:  this  is  the  ca^  generally  of  dung»  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  melon  or  other  hot^beds,  and  which  is  generally 
preferred  and  used  by  practical  gardeners.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  tiiis  state  of 
decay,  not  only  a  large  portion  of  fluid,  but  also  of  gaseous 
matter  is  lost,  so  much^  so,  that  the  dung  is  often  reduced  to 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  original  weight;  and  tiie  principal 
elastic  matter,  which  is  lost  or  disengaged,  is  carbonic  acid  with 
some  ammonia,  either  of  which,  if  retained  or  conveyed  to  the 
soil,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  considerable  degree  of  useful 
nourishment  to  plants. 
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It  is  also  aijgued  in'  frvour  of  unfermented  dung^  that  it  goes 
much  fiirth^ ;  if  this  really  be  the  case^  and  that  it  produces 
no  bad  efifeet  on  the  frttits  and  vegetables,  it  will  be  important 
to  devise  other  means  of  pn3ducing  heat  for  the  production  of 
ibrced  vegetables^^and  by  so  doingi  reserve  for  the  soil  that 
proper  nourishmeht,  which  b  designed  by  nature  for  the  food  of 
plants.  Bat  this  is  a  matter  of.  much  less  consequence  to  the 
gardeneTi  than  it  is  to  the  fiurmer*  The  former  has  generally 
much  less  space  to  go  over,  and  his  productions  are  generally 
(^such  a  description,  as  to  be  more  sensibly  afiected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  crude  and  unprepared  manures,  which  are  apt  to 
communicate  a  rank  and  disistgreeable  flavour  to  vegetables,  and 
are  prodncthre  of  serious  injxOj  to  the  roots  of  tender  fruitrtrees^ 
if  applied  in  certain  quantities  and  qualities.  In  most  cases, 
therefore,  we  wotdd  recontanend  the  application  of  manure 
which  has  undergone  ff  degree  of  fermentation  in  the  hot-bed; 
xfr  if  it  has  remained  two  or  three  months  m  that  state,  it 
will  not  be  too  much,  unless^  feimentation  has  been  greatiy  ex-* 
tilted;  Iti  this  staSte,  it  will  be  better  for  the  garden  than  dung 
quite  fihesh,  or  that  which  may  have  lain  for  a  twelvemonth. 
'  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  constitution  of  com- 
mon stable  manure,  and  our  usual  crops* 

Stable  Mmmre,  Crop: 

Carbon,  1  rj^y^^^  ^^  ^i^^  components  of  all 

Hydrogen,  J       ^ 

Oxygen,  3       *^ 

Nitrogeh,  In  some  vegetables ; 

Carbonate  of  Lime,  In  ahndst  all  plants ; 

Muriate  of  Potash^   -  In  Cucumbers,  Garlic,  &c. ; 

.Muriate  of  Sodli,  Perhapd  in  all  plants ; 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  In  Cuciunbers,  Garlic,  &c. ; 

Magnesia,       ^^  In  all  com,  and  many  other  plants ; 

PhosphaXe  of  Lime,  Potatoes^  Oniops,  &c.  &c« ; 

Oxide  of  Iron,  In  most  plants ; . 


Alunun^,  7  -  ', 

G-1J  >   In  most  plants. 


Next  to  the  dung  of  hordes,  that  of  oxen  and  other  catde  is 
in  general  use,  and  if  slightiy  fermented*  is  an  excellent  ma- 


Bure  tot  light  hot  sqiIb;  it  is  akp  w^U  cftleulated  U>t  soils  of  a 
dry  absorbenl  naiuse,  as  it.n^taitur  itaaloifttiirQ  for  a  greats 
lengdi  of  dme  ttumiooat titfaers. 

Chreen  v^qpetaUe  taMoBt  is  sn  €X(sdlent  iBtanure^  but  less 
attended  to. than  it.a^^falito  bew  All  jdants  in  a  j^uocailent  state 
contain  much  aaocharine  mr  mucHaginoiuf  mattetr,  aad  lixerelore 
cannot  be  used  too  sbdn  after  Aeir  deadi.  It  haa  been  the 
practice  to  canry.all  vegetable  matter  considered  as  useleaa  to 
the  compost  yard,  and^  by  collectiiig  it  in  a  niaas,.  a  quantity 
of  vegetable  mould  or  manure,  has  thus  been  procured;  but 
this  is  a  great  waste  of  the  best  partsof  the  manure,  and  should 
only  be  adopted  when  such  vegetable  mould  may  be  required 
for  particular  purposes.  Instead  of  o<dlecting  all  the  weeds, 
useless  vegetables,  &c.,  in  a  garden  to  one  heap,  let  the  feUow- 
ing  simple  mode  be  adopted*  When  a  piece  of  ground  is  going 
to  be  dug,  go  round  and  collect  all  the  decaying  vegetables^ 
&C.,  and  immediately  dig  them  in.  The  sweepings  of  gras»- 
walks  and'Iawns  are  also  of  much  use  as  a  vegetable  manute; 
and  on  being  brought  every  day  into  the  garden,  they  should  be 
dug  in,  before  fermentation  commences.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  they  should  not  be  buried  at  too  great  i  depth,  otherwise 
jisrmentation  will  be  prevented  by  compression,  add  the  exclu- 
sion of  air.  Ghreen  crops,  pond-weclds,  the  parii^  of  hedgsa 
or  ditches,  fresh  turf,  or  any  kind  of  fresh  vegetable  manure, 
tequire-no  preparation  to  fit  them  for  manure.  The  decom- 
position slowly  proceeds  under  ground,  the  soluble  matters  are 
gradually  dissolved,  and  the  slight  fermenti^tion  that  goes  on, 
checked  by  the  want  of  a  free  communicalion  of  air,  tends  to 
render  the  woody  fibre  soluble,  without  occasioning  the  i^pid 
dissipation  of  elastic  matter. 

Sea-weeds,  where  they  can  be  procured,  make  eitcelleni 
manure  for  most  vegetables,  but  particularly  for  sea-kale,  arti^ 
chokes,  alid  asparagus.  This  manure  is  transient  ill  irts  effects, 
and  does  not  list  more  than  for  a  sh^le  crop,  whieh  is  accounted 
for  by  its  containiiig  a  large  portion  of  water,  or  the  elements 
thereof.  It  decays  without  producing  heat  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  melt  down  and 
dissolve  away.  It  is  sometimes  suffered  to  fecment  before  it  is 
used,  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no  fibrous 
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matter  rendered  soluble  by  that  process,  and  a  part  of  the 
nfanure  is  therefore  lost  The  best  cultivators  use  it,  as  fresh 
as  it  can  be  procured,  and  the  practical  results  of  this  mode 
are  exactly  conformable  to  the  theory  of  its  openution.  The 
carbonic  acid,  formed  by  its  incipient  fermentation,  must  be 
partly  dissolved  by  the  water  which  is  set  free  in  the  same 
process,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants*  As  a  manure,  the  eflfects  of  sea-weed  must 
depend  on  this  carbonic  acid,  and  on  the  soluble  mucilage 
which  it  may  contain.  Some  fucus  has  been  found  to  have 
lost  half  its  weight  by  fiermentation,  and  afibrded  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  mucilaginous  matter ;  from  this  we  may  conclude, 
that  some  of  this  sul^stance  is  destroyed  in  the  course  of  fer- 
mentation. 

The  dung  of  birds,  either  wild  or  domesticated,  affords  a 
powerfid  manure,  particularly  that  of  the  former.  We  are 
informed  by  Humbold,  that  the  guano,  which  is  used  to  fertilize 
the  barren  plains  of  Peru,  is  .employed  in  such  quantities  for 
the  maize  crops,  that  fifty  vessels  are  laden  with  it  annually  at 
Chinche,  each  of  which  carries  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  cubical  feet. 

Pigeon*s  dung  was,  and  still  is,  in  great  esteem  in,  Persia, 
where  they  manure  their  melons  with  it,  and  was  sold  at  a  high 
price  during  the  fiunine  in  Samaria,  when  a  cab,  twt  quite 
ikree pints  eammeasure,  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  It  is 
«  powerfid  manure,  and  should  only  be  used  as  a  compound, 
or  if  used  as  a  simple,  the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in 
the  distribution  of  it.  We  have  found  it  the  best  manure  for 
strawberries  of  any  which  we  have  tried.  If  used  aa  a  com- 
pound with  fresh  loam,  cow-dung,  or  other  manure,  it  should  lie 
for  some  time  to  be  sufficiently  incorporated,  so  as  to  admit  of 
oequal  distribution. 

The  dung  of  sheep  and  deer  affords  good  noanure,  but  is 
seldom  used  in  gardens ;  nevertheless,  if  circumstances  would 
adn^it  of  it,  sheep  folded  for  a  few  nigiits  on  any  spare  garden- 
ground  would  do  much  to  improve  it  ( in  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  dug  in  as  soon  as  pos«> 
sible,  as  by  lying  long  on  the  ground,  the  better  parts  of  it 
soon  escape  by  evaporation.     Its  chemical  properties  are  nearly 
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the  sanie^  and,  by  long  boiling  in  water,  are  found  to  afibrd 
soluble  matters,  which  equal  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of 
their  weight  These  soluble  substances,  which  are  produced 
by  solution  and  evaporation,  contain,  when  examined,  a  small 
quantity  of  matter  analogous  to  animal  mucus,  and  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  bitter  extract,  soluble  both  in  water  and 
alcohol.  They  give  ammoniacal  Amies  by  distillation,  and 
*  differ  very  little  in  composition. 

Soot  is  a  very  powerfiil  manure,  and  ought  to  be  used  in  a 
dry  state,  and  thrown  onthesur&ceof  the  ground.  It  is  sup- 
po^ied  to  be  a  preventive,  to  a  certain  extent,  towire>worms  and 
maggots.  This  is,  probably,  owing  to  its  bitter  extract,  which 
it  gives  out  to  hot  water.  It  likewise  contains  an  empyreumatic 
oil.  It  has  been  used  on  crops  of  onions ;  it  is  sown  at  all 
times  with  good  e£bct,  and  where  it  has  been  sown,  no  maggot 
has  appeared.  It  also  has  been  used  for  a  like  purpose  on 
gnrden  and  pasture-land,  most  probably  for  the  extinction  of 
die  wire-worm,  but  a  solution  of  it  in  water  would  perhaps  be 
preferable. 

Bones  have  of  late  years  been  much  used^  for  a  manure/ 
After  they  have  been  boiled  for  the  grease  which  they  contain, 
they  are  then  sold  for  manure,  and  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended for  vine  borders.  The  expense  of  collecting  and 
grinding  thejn  is  too  great  to  allow  of  their  general  adoption. 

Horn  is  a  similar  manure  to  bone,  only  much  more  power- 
fol,  as  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  decomposable  animal 
matter.  The  shavings  or  dust  of  horn,  form  an'  excellent 
manure,  but,  Mke  the  dust  of  bones,  are  not  to  be  obtained  in 
suffident'quantities  to  be  of  general  use* 

Blood  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  all  the  prindples  found  in 
^her  animal  substances,  and  is,  consequently,  a  good  manure. 
It  may  be  collected  in  some  quantities  at  the  slaughter-houses 
of  butchers  in  large  towns,  and  where  sugar  manu&ctories  are 
carried  on,  bullocks' blood  being  used  there  in  the  process  of 
separating  by  the  heat  of  the  boillr,  the  impurities  of  brown 
sugar,  by  the  coagulation  of  its  albuminous  matter. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  for  and  against  the  use  of 
salt  as  a  manure.  Mr.  Joseph  Hayward,  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  Science  of  Horticulture,  &c.,  observes,  after  making 
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many  e&periments  with  seft^t,  aitre,  soda,  bariUai  aium^  ftc, 
that  he  never  found  them  operate  00  aa  a  proportional  addition 
of  food  might  be  expected  lo  deb  ofid  djeaws  the  following  con- 
djiiaon:  **  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  establish 
the  opinion,  that  sea^Baltis  a  valuable  mannre,  I  am  convinced 
it  never  can,  as  an.artide  of  food,  contribute  to  the  increase 
ofany.  iregetable^  1;ut  aa  alchemical  agent,  by  destroying  and 
fiicUitating  the  decomposition  of  :aKimala  and  vegetables,  or  by 
its  deliquiesceiioe.  It  may,  in  4ome  instances,  increase  the  £er- 
tiUty  of  the  soil." 

Urine  of-moBt  aniinak.«£5»cds  a  good  liquid  manure^  but  it  is 
necessary  tause  it  as  soon  as  possible^  as  it  is  liable  to  nndeigo 
the  putve&ctive  process,  1^  the  urine  of  some  animals  putrifies 
more  laindly  than  thai  of  others.  It  should  never  be  applied 
aa  a  simple;iand  if  not  mixed  with  solid  matter,  it  should  be 
diluted  wiA  water*  When  pure,  it  oontsins  too  large  a  por- 
tion K^animal  matter  to  £ann  a  proper. nourishing  fluid  for  thie 
absorptionSof  pbmts. 

The  ashes  of  wood,  if  not  too  much  burnt,  are  said  to  be  a 
liisthig  manure ;  this,  .however,  must  depend  on  the. quantity 
of  charcoal  which  they . may  •oontsin,  resulting  most  probably 
from  the. dow  and^gmdnal  cbnunqption  of  the  chaocoal  parts* 
These  ashts  are  ^obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  lime 
ovbriiek^iLib,  'where  woM  is  used  iiir  burning.  They  are 
generally  sown  among^tnrpips,  and  moe  siqyposed  to  be.  of  use 
in  protecting  them  tem  the  fly*  ^  Charcoal-dust  may  be  often 
eb^nedi  where  it  is<made -fondie  iron  manufactories, .  or  .for 
demestie  {DiB^^oses.  *  Thia  dost  gives  out  its  ftrtiliiiing.proper* 
ties  in  the  most  slow  and  gradual,  manner  possibie. 

Saw-dust^  shindttga,  aifii  tanaera'  bark,  axe  .sometinws  ap- 
plied as  manure;  but  as  they  are  n»r^  woody  .fifaie,.  whldi  is 
ihe  only  vegetable  tnatter  that  requires  fermentatiDD  fed  render 
it  nutritive  to  plants,  litde  good  is  to  be  expected  from  their 
application.  EiAer  of  them,  however,  may  be  used  as  a  cor^ 
rector  of -strong  lands)  without  doing  any  u^ury,  if  not  aj^ed 
in  an  immoderate  quanti^.  All  animsl  aubstaacea  axe  powerfiil 
manures,  and  require  no  diemical  preparation  to  fit  fliem  for 
the  soil.  The  great  ebjeet  is  to  biend  them  with  other  matters, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  too  rapid  decomposition* 
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Of  jdl  mineral  iQ^wes^  Ume.ia  moat  known^  and  generally 
used,  and  .varioua  Jmve  been  the  conjectures  ]%;g4rding  the 
iq^thod  of  its  apj^^sMi^)^  It  \b  generally  u^d  either  as  quick 
limej  that  is,  in  the  state  ixamediately  afier  bei^  hMtrnt^  and- 
Jbefore  it  has  been  much  exposed  to  the  actioya  of  ^tnu^spheric 
air,  or  before  .iirMer  has  been  applied  ^o  it.  It  is  als^  u^ed 
as  mild  lime,  v^hich  is  quick  Ihne  exposed  for  a  oeitaiii  time 
to  the  ^Uon  of  the  atmQa{>hece.  The  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  quick  lune  should  1^  apfdiod  t^  a  soil,  depends  onjthe 
quantity  of  inert  vegetable  ^mattier  that  it  contains  ^  and  the 
solution  of  the  qucistiQiit,  whelh^  marl,  mild  lin^e,  or  powdered 
Umesto.ne  ought  to  he  implied,  depends  on  the  quality  of 
*  calcareous  matter  already  in  the  soil.  All  soils  which  do  ^ot 
efiervesce  with  acids  are  improved  by  mild  lime,  and  ulti- 
mately by  quick  lime.  Sands  are  more  improved  by  lime  than, 
clays.  When  a  soil,  which  is  deficient  in  calcareous  matter, 
contains  much  soluble  vegetable  manure,  the  application  of 
quick  lime  should  always  be^avoided^  as  it  tends  either  to  de- 
compose the  soluble  matters^  by  uniting  to  them  carbon  and 
oxygen,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime ;  or  it  combines  with  the 
soluble  matters,  and  forms  those  compouiids,  which  have  less 
attraction  for  water,  than  the  pure  vegetable  substances  :^  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  most  animal  manures,  but  the 
operation  of  the  Ume  is  different  in  various  cases,  and  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  animal  matter.  Lime  forms  a  kind  of  in- 
soluble soap  with  oily  matters,  and  then  gradually  decomposes 
them  by  separating  from  them  their  oxygenic  and  carbonic  pro- 
perties. It  combines  also  with  the  animal  acids,  and  probably 
assists  their  decomposition  by  abstracting  carbonaceous  matter 
from  them  combined  with  oxygen,  and  consequently  it  must 
render  them  less  nutritive.  It  tends,  likewise,  from  the  same 
causes,  to  diminish  the  nutritive  powers  of  albumen,  and  always 
destroys,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  efficacy  of  animal  manures, 
either  by  entering  into  combination  with  certain  of  their  ele- 
ments, or  by  giving  them  a  new  arrangement. 

Lime  should  never  be  applied  with  animal  manures,  unless 
they  be  too  rich,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  noxious 
effluvia.  It  is  injurious,  when  mixed  with  any  common  dpig, 
and  tends  to  render  the  extractive  matter  insoluble.    All  limes 
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have  not  the  same  efiect ;  lime-stones,  containing  alumine  and 
silica,  are  less  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  than  pure  lime-^ 
stone ;  but  the  lime  formed  from  them  has  no  noxious  quality : 
such  stones  are  less  efficacious,  merely  because  they  furnish  a 
less  quantity  of  quick  lime.  There  is  seldom  any  considerable 
portion  of  coaly  matter  in  bituminous  lime-stones,  never  ex-^ 
ceeding  five  parts  in  one  hundred,  but  such  lime-stones  make 
very  good  lime.  Tlie  carbonaceous  matter  can  do  no  injury  to 
the  land,  and  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  a 
food  for  the  plant.  Lime  that  contains  certain  poitions  of 
magnesia  has  been  found  to  do  much  injury  to  the  crops  on 
which  it  has  been  applied ;  while,  in  other  cases',  it  has  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  is  a  general  remark,' 
that  lime  containing  magnesia  may  be  applied  in  large  quan- 
tities to  peats ;  and  that  when  lands  have  been  injured  by  the 
application  of  too  large  a  portion  of  magnesian  lime,  petU  will 
be  the  most  proper  and  efficient  remedy.  Nitric  acid,  or  aqua- 
fortis, is  a  simple  test  to  detect  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  lime- 
stone. The  application  is  to'  steep  the  stone  in  the  diluted 
liquid,  and  the  magnesia  will  be  detected  by  its  tui*ning  the 
liquid  of  a  milky  hue.  Magnesian  lime-stones  are  usually  of  a 
brown  or  pale  yellow  color. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  by  Hazenfi-ez  to  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  food  of  vegetables,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
manure  with  good  efiect  '  Mr.  Kirwan  observes,  that  coal, 
^'  though  hitherto  little  attended  to,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
primeval  principles,  as  ancient  as  the  present  constitution  of 
our  globe ;  for  it  is  formed  in  fixed  air,  of  which  it  constitutes 
above  one-fourth  part,  and  fixed  air  exists  in  lime-stones,  and 
other  substances,  which  have  their  date  firom  the  origin  of 
things." 

Manures,  whether  animal  or  mineral,  are  of  such  import- 
ance to  vegetation,  that  we  should  use  all  possible  diligence  in 
the  collecting  and  preparing  of  them  for  the  difierent  purposes, 
for  which  they  may  be  required.  By  a  proper  application  of 
them,  and  by  a  rotation  of  cropping,  founded  on  just  principles, 
the  worst  garden-ground  may  be  not  only  improved,  but  ren- 
dered fit  for  the  production  of  every  vegetable,  tliat  is  usually 
cultivated  in  these  islands* 
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'  For  the  more  convenient  preparation  of  compost  manures,  a 
piece  of  ground,  to  which  all  fertilizing  matter  is  to  be  car- 
ried, should  be  enclosed  near  the  garden,  and  so  situated  as 
to  enjoy  the  full  influence  of  sun  and*  rain,  there  to  be  incor- 
porated, fermented,  and  prepared  for  the  several  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  wanted.  In  this^  •place  should  also  be 
accumulated  all  sorts  of  moulds,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
having  them  ameliorated,  and  rendered  fit  for  their  destined 
purposes;  either  to  be  mixed  in  composition  with  other  ma- 
nures, or  to  be  used  simply  for  the  growth  of  peculiar  plants, 
or  for  improving  and  renewing  such  pieces  of  garden-land  as 
may  require  it  In  collecting  these  moulds,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  fields  and  commons,  where  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
No  pains  should  be  spared  in  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  they  should  be  applied  with  an'unsparing  hand  to  those 
parts  of  the  garden  which  may.  require  them.  But  when  it 
happens,  as  is  often  the  case  fi*om  a  variety  of  circumstances,* 
that  moulds  of  good  quality  cannot  be  easily  procured,  a  rigid 
care  must  be  taken  of  theng  as  they  will  be  required  for  some 
of  the  more  delicate  plants ;  and  substitutes  must  be  devised 
when  such  moulds  are  not  to  be  had  in  dieir  primitive  state,- 
whichmay  be  effected  by  blending  substances  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples, which  often  produce  a  compound  extremely  well  os- 
culated to  promote  the  welfiire  of  certain  plants.  No  oppor- 
tunity^should  be  lost  in  collecting  earths  of  various  sorts  firom 
all  places  where  they  are  to  be  procured*.  The  scrapings  of 
turnpike  roads  are  a  useful  manure  in  strong  lands,  provided 
the  roads  be  conqposed  of  gravelly  or  chalky  materials.  Thus 
road-sand  formed  of  pounded  flints,  which  is  oflen  to  be  met 
with,  is  not  only  an  excellent  manure  and  a  lightener  of  strong 
lands,  but  also  makes  very  good  walkfl>  which  are  both  dry  and 
easily  kept  clean. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  a  cheap  and  efficacious 
manure,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  James  Reed,  of  Bristol. 
Raise  a  platform  of  earth,  on  any  spare  piece  of  land,  eight 
feet  wide,  one  foot  high,  and  of  any  length  according  to  the 
quantity  wanted.  On  the  first  stratum  of  earth  lay  a  thin 
stratum  of  lime,  firesh  firom  the  kiln ;  dissolve  or  slack  this  with 
brine  from  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  and  immediately  addr 
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ittotber  layei^  of  eaxth  T^.tfaen  lime  and  brine  as  before^  carrying 
it  to  any  convenient  height  In  a  week^  it  should  be  turned 
^ver,  carefully  broken  and  mixed^  so  that  the  whole  maaM 
may  be  tharougfaly  incorpoxated.  This  compost  has  been  usect 
in  Ireland ;  has  doubled  the  crops  of  potatoes^  and  cabbages, 
and  is  said  to  be  £ur  superior  to  stable  dung. 


CHAP.  ir. 


DRAINING^  ITS  VARIETIES  AND  EFFECTS. 

Draining  must  be  acknowledged  as  tfie  principal  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  soils,  particularly  such  as  atre,  either 
from  theif  natural  situational  oyercharged  with  moisture,  arising 
from  their  lying  be^ow  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
grounds,  dr  from  the  ejdstenee  of  Datural  springs  within  them* 
AlthoD^h  this  be  a  subject,  wMcfa  &lls  more  particularly  under 
th6  arrangement  of  the  agriculturist,  it  is  neverdieless  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  gardener.  Soils  naturally  wet,  or  sub- 
ject to  excess  of  moisture  from  vapious  causesi  are  of  all  others 
the  least  fit  fi)r  the  operations  of  garden-Kniltmfe,  Circum- 
stances, hofweveri  may  occur,  when  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
choice  of  situatioh,  the  garden  may  be  so  placed  as  to  require 
to  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  by  artificial  means;  and  indeed 
in  all  situations,  drainiiig  should  be  particularly  attended  to, 
Were  it  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
moisture  occasioned  by  heavy  or  long-continued  rains.  As  a 
precautionarjr  measure,  we  would  recommend,  that  whatever 
the  soil  or  situation  may  be,  it  should  be  sufficientiy  and  sub- 
stantirily  drained  before  aiiy  attempts  be  made  for  further  im- 
prdven^nts.  Soils  naturally  wet,  «tre'  cold  and  late ;  however 
abundantly  they  may  produce  certain  crops  during  the  heat  of 
surtimer>  are,  nevettheless,  to  the  majority  <^  garden  product- 
ions, attended  with  the  most  injurious  consequences.  Although 
plants  will  not  live  without  wateri  &  superabundance  of  it  is 
equally  detrimental  to  them,  particularly  when  it  remains  stag- 


mmi  at  Ih^  voots^^  b/  obstractrng  peropiradoR  aaid  intro-sus- 
6e|)licm^  and  whenever  d»t  be  the'cne^  they  soon  become 
diseated  asd  ttkiHUilely  dkv 

The  prooess  of  dnds&ig  is  perfomed  in  a-  variety  of  ways, 
acoordirig  to  the  soil  to  be  opereted  vp(mf  aai  the  niateriah  <^ 
vfhUk  iiiey  are  to  be  c—ahructed.  Oitr  Umito  will  not  admit 
rfenterijig  into  the  deS&Ss  of  th^  diffiapeni  ^arietieB  and  sub^ 
varietiea  oS  draining^  neltber  is  it  at  ail  nccestary  for  our  pur^ 
poaei  as  the  extent  of  gfocmd,  imdcsr  tbe  most  un&vouniUe 
etfeurastances  in  the  fotmation  of  a  gord^y  is  capaMeof  being 
re^ideped  pefrfe^ly  dry  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  draining* 

Watery  like  all  otheDr  flmds^  venuuna  atationary  when  ob^ 
sthidted,  but  when  unobstrtioledy  prddecda  by  tfie  force  of  its 
own  gravitj.  A  tube  filled  wifli  water,  and  planed  petfeetly 
horizontally^  with  both  ends  open,  the  liquid  wiH  fl6w  equally 
at  both  ends ;  but  elevate  ate  of  the  emb  of  the  tabe,  anA 
the  water  will  flow  out  at  the  other  with  a  rapidi^  propose 
tionabie  to  the  elevation  of  thd  tube  and  the  weight  or  quan^ 
tity  of  Ttater  it  contains*  In  the  process  of  draining^  there* 
finre,  die  main  or  principal  drains  shonld  he 'tombed  an  ait 
inclined  plane,  into  which  the  smaller  or  edleetii^  drains 
should  eidpty  themselves^  and  the  greater  the  fidl  of  the  prin^ 
eipal  drains;  the  more  readily  wiD  they  discharge  the  water 
cdlected  in  them*  The  principal  dtakw  should  commence  at 
a  considerable  distaaee  from  the  gsrden^  so  as  to  adibit.of 
dieir  discharging  their  contents  at  a  proper  distance  from  it» 
and  they  should  extend  in  a  direetioii  towards  the  hdt-konses, 
sbedsi  or  other  horticnhiiral  erections^  and  also  to  those 
points,  Whidi  indicate  any  appearance  of  springs  or  siqierabmKU 
anee  of  ntoistore;  and,  to  we  have  before  notie^,  for  the 
greater  fikility  of  repairing  or  examining  them  at  any  future 
petiod,  they  shonld  run  under  the  walks  as  fiir  as  the  nature 
of  the  situation  will  admit 

The  niateriala>  of  which  drains  are  composed  are  various, 
and  depend  on  the  facility  with  whidi  they  ean  be  procured* 
In  situations,  wher^  atones  can  be  had^  they  make  die  best 
and  most  lasting  drains;  flints,  chalk  in  laige  pieces, whidi 
have  not  been  exposed  to  die  air  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
bridt-bats,  are  all  exeellent  materials  for  dnuns»    Brush-^wood 
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is  not  unfrequently  used  in  countries  where  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  materials  are  to  be  procured,  and  although  making 
a  less  permanent  drain,  will,  for  a  few  years,  act  sufficiently, 
yet,  from  the  liability  of  wood  to  (^ecay,  it  is  probably  the 
worst  material  that  can  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.     Earthen- 
ware tiles  of  various  forms  and  sizes,   have  been  used  for 
draining,   but  these  materials  are  better  adapted  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water  when  once  collected,  than  for  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  collecting  it;  however,  they  are  sometimes  made  per- 
forated with  a  considerable  number  of  holes  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  water  into  them.     For  lands  liable  to  sudden 
inundations,   tile-driuning  is  excellent,   and  the   nearer  the 
surface  they  are,    provided  they  be  under  the  reach  of  the 
plough  or  spade,  die  more  efiectually  will  they  act.     Which- 
ever of  these  materials  be  used,  it  is  important  that  they 
be  laid  as  hollow  as  possible,  that  the  water  may  the  more 
readily  find  a  passage  through  them ;  and,  in  forming  the  main 
or  principal  drains,  they  should  be  built,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
space,  at  least  nine  inches  or  a  foot  square,  at  their  bottoms ; 
over  this  should  be  laid,  in  an  op^n  manner,  a  sufficiency  of 
the  same  material  wherewith  to  fill  the  drains  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  walks,  if  the  drains  be  placed 
under  ihem,  and  to  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  sur« 
fiice  of  the  ground,  when  they  are  under  the  quarters  or  borders. 
The  depth  at  which  these  principal  drains  should  run,  can  only, 
be  determined   by  local   circumstances ;    but   the  collecting 
or  cross  drains  need  not  be  either  so  deep  nor  yet  so  broad, 
neither  is  it  requisite  that  they  should  be  built  with  a  va- 
cuity so  capacious.     For  most  purposes,  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  in  the  dear  will  be  sufficient,  and  should  be  formed 
of  the  following  shape,  'A,  which  is  readily  done  by  placing  the 
larger  pieces  of  the  materials  resting  against  each  other  at  the 
top,  and  thus  forming  a  rude,  though  strong  arch,'  capable  of 
resisting  any  pressure,  which  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Like 
the  main  drains,  the  nearer  to  the  surface  these  smaller  ones 
can  be  filled  with  porous  materials,  the  better  will  they  collect 
and  carry  off  the  superabundant  water.  '  In  draining  with 
biiish-wood,  no  cavity  is  usually  formed,  although  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  for  principal  drains,  two  planks  laid  so  as  to  leave 
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a  triangular  vacuity  under  them  would  be  beneficial  in  its  efiects, ' 
and  admit  of  the  water  passing  more  readily  off.     Where  gravel- 
is  to  be  had^  excellent  drains  may  be  formed  by  introducing' 
drain  tiles  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  up  the  remainder  of  the 
drain  to  a  sufficient  depth  with  coarse  gravel ;  and^  in  such  cases, 
the  expense  of  screening  out  the  finer  particles  through  a  coarse 
screen  will  be  repaid  by  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  water. 
Consistently  with  a  previous  observation,  chalk,  when  newly- 
dug,  andVhen  it  runs  in  large  pieces,  makes  drains  equal  to 
stone,  but  it  must  be  used  before  being  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  for  when  once  charged  with  moisture,  and 
exposed  to  firost,  it  becomes  pulverized ;  but  if  used  soon  after  it 
is  dug,  it  will  last  for  ages,  and  of  itself  absorb  a  large  portion 
of  moisture.     Heath  and  fiirze  are  not  unfirequently  used  for. 
draining  when  no  better  materials  can  be  procured,  but  when 
laid  in  quantities  even  considerably  below  the  surfiice,    and 
beyond  the  action  of  the  air,  they  are  liable,  firom  their  dispo* 
sition,  to  ferment     They  may  be  used  for  temporary  draining,' 
and  for  that  purpose  are  often  employed  by  agriculturists ;  but> 
in  draining  ground  for  garden-purposes,   the  inconvenience 
which  arises  in  repairing  such  drains  is  so  great  as  to  render  all 
kinds  of  temporary  draining,  radically  bad.     There  are  few 
soils,  during  their  preparation  for  garden-purposes,  which  do 
not  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  and* 
the  refuse  in  the  erection  of  walls,  hot-houses,  &c.,  if  collected, 
wiU  supply,  in  many  cases,  sufficient  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose.   When  they  are  found  inadequate,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  other  sources  to  supply  the  deficiency.      Draining,- 
although  long  practised  in  the  improvement  of  soils,  has  only 
of  late  years  been  prop^ly  understood;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  too  little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  this  im- 
portant point,  in  the  first  formation  of  many  gardens.    When- 
ever that  be  the  case,  the  defects  will  for  ever  be  obvious  in  the 
diseased  state  of  the  firuit-bearing  trees,  and  in  the  late  and 
unproductive  crops  of  the  most  common  vegetables. 

When  the  garden  is  so  situated  as  to  be  subject  to  occasional 
floodings,  firom  the  rapid  melting  of  snow  or  sudden  fidls  x)f 
rain,  which  is  firequently  the  case,  when  lying  at  the  foot  of 
hills,  or  on  steep  declivities,  it  is  often  necessary  in  such  cases 
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to  ofien  draws  aloiig  dieir  hi^iest  aide^  on  the  exterior  of  the 
boundary  feaee,  to  eut  off  the  possibility  of  its  entering  into 
the  grottodt  ^ich,  were  it  permitted  to  do,  the  consequences 
would  be  iatal  to  many  of  the  smaller  crops,  by  washing  a 
groat  portktn  of  CArthy  Blatter  over  them,  and  rq>eated  inundat- 
ions of  this  Icind  would  ultimately  carry  off  the  greater  and 
better  portion  .of  the  -aoil  from  the  most  elevated  parts^  and 
depottit  it  in  those  parts^  which  ^e  lower. 

As  these  ^oods  axe  g^neniiy  confin^  -to  the  sur&ce-drains 
for  their  reoeption^  ^ey  fiited  not  be  deep,  provided  that  they 
be  regularly  oleaxed  jsf  fihjhj  iwl^h  will  Qaturally  accumulate 
in  them.  But  as  titiis  is  a  ms^r  not  always  attended  to,  it  is 
better  to  make  them  of  a  cc^^iderable  depth  in  the  first  in- 
stance, say  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  local  circum- 
atajaces.  ^fYbtOS^e  la^d-floods  are  not  apprehended,  it  also  be- 
comes neoeaaary  in  many  instances,  where  the  declivity  is  great, 
or  the  aitnatioB'  plac^  at  the  bottom  of  rising  grounds,  to 
make  considerable  drains  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  i^iturally  flows  from  them.  For  this 
latter  purppsCj  it  is  requisite  they  shojuld  be  cut  to  a  much 
greater  depth,  in  pr^er  the  better  to  intercept  the  water,  as  it 
flows  throiigh  the  iStrata,  which,  in  many  ca3es,  are  several 
feet  below  the  surfietce*  Unle^  such  drains  are  sunk  below  the 
c^uumels  through  which  tlie  water  flows,  little  gqod  can  be 
expected  to  arise  from  Uiem>^.  Deep  open  drains  are  object- 
ionable, inasmuch  as  they  occupy  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  which  is  thereby  rendered  al^nost  useless ;  still,  for 
this  and  aimilar  purposes,  they  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
those,  that  lu^  £iUed  up  .even  with  good  materials,  by  cutting 
off  more  ofiectufitly  .the  flow  of  wfiten  Drains  for  this  purpose 
might  be  ]:^dily  constructed  so. as  to  answer  both  purposes,  by 
filling  up  the  bottom. piurt  of  them,  as  already  recommended  for 
princip^  qr  main  drains,  imd  leaving  the  upper  half  in  form  of 
an  op^n  dmin,  sloping  ^the  banks  biick  to  prevent  their  fiiU- 
ing  in. 

WillowB  fuid.4waFf  trees  or  8hr^bs  may  be  advantageously 
planted  on  their  banks,  and  would  soon  hide  them,  where  that 
is  deemed  jieoesaary.  The  depth  to  which  drains  should  be 
cut  depends  .in  all  cases  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  depth  oi 
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sprii^,  and  other  circumstanceB  for  which  no  direct  rules  can 
be  laid  down.  We^  however,  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
deep  clayey  soils  seldom  require  deep  draining ;  their  natural 
closeness  of  texture  preventing  the  process  of  filtration  firom 
going  on ;  and  if  rendering  the  sur&ce  dry,  be  the  object  in 
view,  the  drains  cannot  well  be  made  too  shallot,  provided 
that  they  do  not  impede  the  necessary  operations  of  digging  and 
trenching:  for  such  soils,  three  feet  may  be  esteemcMi  an 
average  depth  for  the  collecting  drains,  but  the  principal  ones 
should  always  be  regulated  in  depth  by  the  level  necessary  for 
carrying  off  the  water. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  a  mossy  nature,  the  efiects  will  be  more 
complete  if  the  stratum  be  completely  cut  through,  as  the  water 
will  be  found  in  such  cases  to  flow  in  greater  quantities  between 
that,  and  the  stratum  immediately  beneath  it  Gravelly  soils 
are  of  all  others  most  efl^tuaUy  drained,  even  should  they  be 
charged  with  a  greater  quantity  of  water ;  for  as  it  is  of  all  soils 
the  most  porous,  the  water  consequently  finds  a  more  ready 
passage  through  them.  As  draining  is  attended  with  a  great 
expense  when  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  least 
quantity  of  solid  matter  to  be  removed  becomes  important; 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  narrower  that  they  can  be  cut,  the 
less  expense  will  attend  the  operation,  and  a  less  quantity  of 
draining  materials  will  be  required  to  fill  them.  As  a  general 
role,  from- which  there  are  few  exceptions,  they  shoul4  not  be 
cut  broader,  than  merely  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  operators 
getting  to  a  sufficient  depth;  and  in  most  cases,  where  no 
obstacle,  suchjM  rock  occurs,  for  drains  of  four  feet  in  depth, 
'  two  feet  in  width  will  be  amply  sufficient,  but  for  drains  of 
greater  dqpth,  the  breadth  must  be  increased  accordingly. 

Deep  drains  should  always  be  filled  up  and  finished  as  the 
operation  of  excavation  goes  on,  for  if  they  be  left  open  long 
tiiey  not  unfirequentiy  fiill  in,  and  often  render  the  labor 
and  expense  doubly  great.  When  drains  are  made  up  to 
their  proper  height  with  stones,  or  any  of  the  substitutes  re- 
commended, a  small  quantity  of  heath,  straw,  or  shavings, 
should  be  put  over  the  stones  to  prevent  the  finer  particles-  of 
sgil  filling  up  the  crevices  between  them,  and  where  none  of 
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these  can  be  conveniently  got,  thin  turf  laid  with  the  green  aide 
undermost  will  be  an  excellent  substitute. 

The  season  best  calculated  for  the  process  of  draining  is 
either  late  in  autumn  or  early  in  springs  at  which  periods,  the 
springs  are  high ;  the  probability,  therefore,  of  detecting  their 
course  is  then  more  likely  to  be  attained  than  at  any  other 
period  during  summer,  when  the  quantity  of  water  will  bd 
lessened  by  evaporation,  or  during  the  winter  months,  when 
the  springs  also  become  low  or  are  impeded  by  the  frost. 


CHAP.    V. 


SYSTEMATIC  ALTERNATION  OF  CROPS. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  either  in  fanning  or  gar* 
dening,  a  proper  attention  to  the  r^ular  rotation  of  crops 
forms  one  of  the  first  and  principal  features  of  good  manage* 
4nent,  although  its  beneficial  influence  has  not  yet  been  fiiUy 
accounted  for  by  ehymists.  The  rationale  of  rotation  is  thus 
given  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy :  "  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
convertable  systems  of  cultivation,  that  the  whole  of  the  manure 
be  employed ;  and  that  those  parts  of  it,  which  are  not  fitted  for 
one  crop,  remain  as  nourishment  for  another.  Thus,  if  the 
turnip  be  the  first  in  order  of  succession,  this  crop  manured 
with  recent  dung  immediately  finds  sufiicient  soluble  matter  for 
its  nourishment,  and  the  heat  produced  by  fermentation  assists 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  the  growth  of  the  plant.  If 
after  turnips,  barley  with  grass«seed  be  sown,  then  the  land 
being  but  littie  exhausted  by  the  turnip  crop,  afibrds  the 
soluble  parts  of  the  decomposing  manure  to  the  grain*  The 
grasses,  rye-grass,  and  clover  remain,  which  derive  a  small 
part  only  of  their  organized  matter  firom  the  soil,  and  probably 
consume  the*gypsum  in  the  manure,  which  would  be  useless  to 
other  crops ;  thesp  plants,  likewise,  by  their  large  system  of 
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leaves,  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  noiurishm^nt  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  when  ploughed  in,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
the  decay  of  their  roots  and  leaves  affords  m^ure  for  the  wheat 
crop;  and,  at  this.pariodof  tbaoourse,-  tne  woody  fibre  of  the 
fiorm-ya^d  manure,  which  contains  the  pliosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  odier  difficultly  s(duble  parts,  are  Inroken  down,  and  as  soon 
as  the  most  exhausting  crop  is  taken,  recent  manure  is  again 
applied.'' 

Gardeners  should  pay  partiookr  attention  to  rotation  of 
crops,  as  fiair  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  of;  a  good 
practice  is  to  sow  down  part  of  the  garden  every  season  in  grass, 
clover,  and  barley,  which  may  be  used  as  green  food  for  horses 
and  cows.  The  barley  should  be  sown  with  the  clover,  and  cut 
down,  not  being  allowed  to  ripen;  thus^t  acts  as  a  nurse 
and  a  shade  to  the  clover.  But,  in  aU  cases  where  this  is  done, 
let*  the  ground  be  laid  down  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  and 
the  manure  laid  on  will  not  be  lost  Land  thus  laid  down  in 
grass  should  continue  so  for  two  years,  or  if  for  three  the  greater 
will  be  the  benefits  However,  this  is  genendly  regulated  by  the 
qiiantity  of  ground  which  can  be  spared  from  crops,  for  the  time 
when  the  ground  is  wanted.  The  crop  of  grass,  if  dug  in,  but 
not  too  deep,  for  reasons  given  already,  will  materially  improve 
the  soil;  but  on  no  occasion  whatever, trench  it  in,  as  is  too 
-  often  the  case*  This  practice,  although  excellent,  can  however 
only  be  applied  to  gardens  on  a  large  extent;  for  its  adoption 
would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  advantages  in  the  genend 
run  of  our  gardens. 

By  a  rotation  of  the  perennial  crops,  such  as  quartering 
out  currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  &c.,  the  ground 
will  not  only  be  renewed,  but  also  rested,  or  at  least  very 
nnich  improved.  None  of  these  crops  need  occupy  the  groimd 
above  twelve  years,  and  not  less  than  tfiree;  this,  toge- 
ther with  trenching  for  the  principal  crops  of  autumn-planted 
brassica  will  keep  die  ground  in  fi^sh  order,  and  be  attended 
.  with  no  loss  of  space ;  for  in  all  large  gardens,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  small  ones,  new  plantations  of  these  things  should 
be  made  to  a  certain  extent  annually,  which  will  throw  a  certain 
proportion  of  ground  into  regular  rotation.  In  cropping  all 
gardens,  as  &»  as  it  can  be  rendered  practicable,  rotation 
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should  be  aimed  at,  and  thus,  by  keeping  all  the  I^^umesj  as 
peas  and  beans,  the  brasaica  or  cabbage  kinds,  the  bulbous 
or, onion  kinds,  and  lighter  crops,  as  salads,  &c.,  by  them- 
selves, each  following  in  regular  succession,  the  garden  would 
not  only  look  better,  but  would,  to  a  certain  degree,  produce 
the  rotation  required.  In  no  case  should  any  of  the  brasaica 
tribe  follow  another  upon  the  ^ame  piece  of  ground,  neither 
should  peas  follow  peas,  nor  beans,  beans ;  onions  are,  probably, 
the  oiily  exception  in  garden  colture.  A  journal,  or  plan  of 
the  garden  should  be  kept,  aiid  the  ground  divided  into  por* 
tions,  each  of  which  should  be  numbered,  and  a  careful  record 

^  kept  of  all  crops,  manurings,  trenchings,  &c» 

Thenecessity  of  rotation  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature ;  for 
all  perennial  herbaceous  plants  have  a  tendency  t^  extend  their 
circumfiarence,  and  to  rot  and  decay  at  their  centre,  where 
others  <^  a  different  kind,  spring  up  and  succeed  them.  This 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  strawberry,  and  all  such 
stoloniferous  growing  plants;  -  mushrooms  are  said  never  to 
rise  two  successive  years  on  the  same  spot.  The  production 
of  the  phsenomenon,  called  fidry  rings,  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
power  of  the  peculiar  fhngus,  {Agaricus  orcadeSf)  which  forms  it, 
of  exhausting  the  soil  of  the  nutriment  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  species.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  ring 
extends  itself  annually,  as  no  seeds  will  grow  where  their 
parents  grew  before  them;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  interior 

,  of  the  circle  has  been  exhausted  by  succeeding  crops ;  but  in 
those  places,^  where  the  fungus  has  died,  grass  has  grown  luxu- 
riantly, nourishment  being  thus  left  for  the  support  of  grass 
.and  other  plants,  after  the  agaricus  has  exhausted  all  that  was 
destined  by  nature  for  it. 

All  crops  for  a  few  years  thrive  well  (m  newly  turned  up 
virgin  mould,  but  in  a  few  years  they  degenerate  and  require 
a  fresh  soil.  Land,  in  the  course  of  years,  often  ceases  to 
produce  the  most  common  vegetaUes,  and  fields  which  are  well 
laid  down  with  cultivated  grasses,  lose  every  one  of  them  in  a 
few  years;  they  become,  as  it  were,  dred  of  them,  but  the 

^  truth  is,  that  they  have  exhausted  the  nourishment  proper  for 
their  respective  sorts,  and  consequently  die,  and  give  place 
to  others.    This  fact  is  frequently  experienced  by  botanists 
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to  their  regret,^ for  a  plani  »i^  often  found  in  abundance  fcMr 
years,  in  one  fidd  or  woodf  and  in  course  of  time  wholly  dis- 
appears. 

A  change  of  crops  is  founded  on  an  acknowledged  fiict,  diat 
each  sort  of  plant  draws  a  nourishment  peculiar  to  itsel£    On 
this  principle,  after  a  piece  of  ground  has  nourished  one  crop, 
another  of  a  di£ferent  description  may  succeed.    Nothing  can 
relieve  the  soil  more  than  a  rotation  of  crops  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, according  to  which  plants  of  difierent  habits  and  con- 
stitutions'succeed  each  other.    To  reduce  this  to  practice,  we 
will  suppose  a  quarter  of  sea-kale  or  asparagus,  the  roots  of 
which  are  large,  and  have  penetrated  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  which  have  remained  in  the  ground  for  several  years ;  and 
f^irtfaer,  that  they  have  exhausted  the  soil,  in  which  they  grew, 
of  those  parts  which  constituted  their  principal  food,  and  in 
consequence,  that  they  have  ceased  to  thrive;  then  instead 
of  re-planting  the  same  piece  of  ground  with  young  plants  of  the 
same  kinds,  let  them  be  entirely  cleared  away,  and  the  ground 
dug,  and  crom)ed  with  peas,  beans,  or  any  of  the  l^^uminous 
kinds,  whose  roots  do  not  penetrate  to  any  great  depth,  and 
they  will  derive  sufficient  nourishment,  either  different  to  the 
former  kind,  or  such  as  the  root  of  the  preceding  crop  was  too 
deep  to  absorb.     In  Bke  manner,  let  the  new  crop  of  sea^kale, 
or  aspBJcagus,  succeed  some  crop  of  a  light  description,  such 
as  any  of  the  common  annual  culinary  vegetables.    It  is  a  rule, 
from  which  only  extraordinary  'circumstances  can  warrant  a 
departure,  never  to  plant  a  new  set  of  perennial  stock  on 
the  ground  from  which  has  just  been  removed  a  plantation  of 
tiie^'same  or  a  similar  species,  which  has  worn  itself  out     On 
the  contrary,  crops  which  strike  deep  should  be  succeeded  by 
such  as  pierce  but  a  littie  way  into  the  ground ;  and  crops 
which  have  occupied  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time  should 
be  succeeded  by  such  as  are  either  biennial,  or  indeed  annual. 

From  the  general  richness  of  garden-ground,  and  much  ma- 
nure being  constandy  employed  in  tiie  raising  of  garden-crops, 
much  less  attention  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  courses  of 
cropping  in  the  garden,  than  in  the  field.  It  is,  however, 
equally  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  both. 
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'•  'Ar^Bxwtf  of  drcttmstancesy  h^w^ver,  conspire  to  prevent  iti^ 
being  so  effectually  accomplished  in  the  garden  as  in  the^  ferm ; 
such  as  the  smallness  of  the  portions  of  ground  generally 
vllotiM  to  tlaii  use ;  the  va6t  number  of  articles  which  are  to  be- 
grown/  and  their  great  similauty  and  relation  to  each  other. 
The  following  daasifieadon  may  be  considered  the'most  proper : 

r 

Broccoli^  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  savoys ; 

Common  beans,  French  beans,  and  peas ; 

Carrots,  beets,  and  parsn^s ; 

Turnips,  early  potatoes,  onions,  leekd,  eschalots,  &c. ; 
.    Celery,  endiire,  lettuce,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  found  in  practice  thut  celery  constitutes  an  excellent  pre* 
paration  for  asparagus,  onions,  and  cauliflowers. 
:    Tnrnips  or  potatoes  are  a  good  preparation  for  cabbages  or 
greens. 

'    Broccoli  or  cabbages  are  a  proper  preparation  for  beans  or 
peas. 

Cauliflowers  prepare  well  for  onions,  leeks,  or  turnips. 

Old  asparagus  land  affords  a  good  preparation  for  potatoes 
or  carrots. 

The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  raspberry,  for  the 
same. 

Turnips  give  a  suitable  preparation  for  celery  or  endive ;  and 
peas,  when  well  manured,  are  a  good  preparation  for  spi* 
nach,  &C.  , 

By  properly  attending  to  all  these  diflerent  points  of  manage- 
ment, crops  of  almost  all  descriptions  may  be  put  into  the  soil, 
BO  as  to  succeed  with  much  greater  certainty,  and  in  ^  much 
more  perfect  manner,  than  is  usual  iii  the  ordinary  methods  of 
putting  them  into  the  ground. 
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MONTHLY    OPERATIONS 


OF  TBI 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 


CULINARY  VE6BTABLBS  AND  HBRBS. 


SOWING  CARROTS. 

When  the  weather  is  open  and  dry,  about  the  beginning  or 
^  middle  of  the  month,  prepare  a  warm  spot  of  ground  for  a 
crop  of  early  horn  carrots :  dig  the  ground  deept  and  break  it 
welh  • 

This,  however,  is  only  intended  for  a  limited  crop  to  come 
in  for  use  a  little  before  the  general  one;  therefore  only  a 
small  piece  of  ground  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose  t 
Choose  a  fine  dry  day  to  sow  the  seed,  scattering  a  few  ra- 
dishes amongst  it,  and  rake  it  in  as  soon  as  sown. 

The  Alteringham  carrot  is  the  best  sortcultiva,ted  for  general 
use,  and  is,  for  an  early  crop,  preferable  to  the  early  horn,  but  is 
less  generally  known.  Where  there  is  the  convenience  of 
jrames,  and  glasses  to  spare,  a  slight  hot-bed  may  be  now  put 
up  Tor  carrots,  and  would  be  fit  to  remove  in  ^arch,  after 
bringing  forward  a  crop  of  this  esteemed  vegetable.  In  light 
sandy  soils,  carrots  sown  now,  or  even  in  November,  will  do 
very  well ;  but  in  heavy,  clayey,  wet  soils,  little  good  can  be  ex- 
pected. In  such  a  case,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  make  up  a 
bed  of  light  mould,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  such  crops 
with  any  degree  of  success* 
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SOWING  FEAS. 


Peas  may  now  be  sown  on  an  early  border,  or  other  warm 
situation,  if  the  weather  be  open,  and  the  ground  pretty  dry. 
The  true  early  frame,  nimble  taylor,  and  charlton,  are  the  best 
for  early  sowing. 

The  early  frame,  if  the  true  sort,  will  fruit  a  few  days  sooner 
than  the  charlton ;  but  it  grows  low,  and  bears  scantily.  The 
charltons  are  not  only  very  early,  but  great  bearers,  and  ex- 
cellent peas  for  the  table ;  and  are,  therefore,  equally  fitted 
for  the  early  crop,  and  forward  succession  crops,  and  inferior 
to  few  for  the  principal  summer  crops.  The  hotspurs  are  hardy 
and  prolific,  and  make  returns  nearly  as  quick  as  the  charl- 
ton, and  about  a  fortnight  before  the  marrowfat.  These  sorts, 
therefore,  are  the  best  for  sowings  made  from  the  end  of 
October  till  the  middle  of  January,  and  for  late  crops  raised 
between  the  middle  of  *June  and  the  beginning  of  August 

Early  crops  sown  on  a  border  should  be  always  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction ;  for  if  sown  across  the  border,  the  one  end 
of  the  rows  will  be  fit  for  use,  when  the  other  end  is  hardly 
in  flower ;  and  when  sown  longitudinally,  one  row  will  be  enoiigh 
in  narrow  borders,  which  should  be  placed  so  far  from  the  wall 
as  not  to  shade  the  firuit-trees,  still  near  enough  to  derive  pro- 
tection from  it ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  border,  between  the 
peas  and  the  walk,  may  be  cropped  with  early  cauliflower, 
lettuce,  salads,  &c.,  which,  being  low-growing  crops,  will  not 
shade  the  peas.  In  borders  of  the 'greatest  breadth,  the  lines 
of  peas  may  be  sown  diagonally,  which  will  admit  of  their  being 
sown  at  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  thus  give  a  greater 
bulk  of  crop. 

-  They  should  be  sown  in  drills,  three  or  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  sort  of  peas  and  quality  of  the 
ground,  and  three  inches  deep.  AHow  plenty  of  seed,  as  they 
win  be  subject  to  accidents  at  this  season.  Cover  with  the 
hoe  or  rake,  but  do  not  tread  them  in,  as  that  would  bind  the 
ground  too  much  at  this  season.  The  ground  for  peas^  unless 
very  poor,   should  n6t  be  dunged,  being  apt  to  encourage 
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tlie  growta  ct  too  nnich  8tjraw>.  aad,  canflequently*  a  less  niun* 
ber  of  pods»  Peas^  as  well  as  nuiny  otbrar  crops,  asre  inncfa 
improved  by  being  transplanted  from  the  bed  in  which  .the 
seed  has  been  sown  to  another  piece  of  ground,  where  they 
are  to  corae  to  maturity.  For  this  purpose,  they  are  often 
raised  in  pots  or  boxes  in  forcing-houses,  and  gradually  hard** 
ened  to  stand  in  the  open  borders,  first  by  removing  them 
from  the  forcing-house  to  a  frame  protected  with  mats,  and 
then,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  removed  to  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  or  paks,  or  other  sheltered  mtnation,  pro* 
tected  by  branches  of  spruce,  or  other  trees;  and  finally 
transplanted,  where  they  are  to  remain.  The  operation  of 
transplanting  is  by  no  means  tedious,  and  will  Tq>ay  the  trouble 
by  the  fruit  coming  modi  earlier,  and  being  mudb  more  pro* 
Kfio;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pots  in  October  or 
November,  and  removed  to  sheltered  places,  as  circumstances 
may  direct,  and  finally  planted  out  in  rows  in  February  or 
March.     (For  Iransplamting  Peas^  ue  March,) 

Vcft  the  gardens  of  cottagers  and  artisans,  we  would  recom^ 
mend  the  charlton  and  nimble  taylor  fi>r  their  first  crop,  an< 
the  blue  Prussian  and  dwaif  marrowfiit  for  their  principa- 
crops.  In  wet  cold  soils,  peas  at  tins  season  should  be  sowe 
upon  the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  a  small  ridge  of  mould  being 
drawn  over  them,  which  will  prevent  them  from  rotting ;  and 
die  rays  of  heat  will,  consequently,  penetrate  better  to  them 
upon  an  elevated  surfiuse  than  upon  a  level  one. 

The  crops  sown  in  October  and  November,  and  such  as  are 
above  the  ground,  should  be  protected  in  severe  weather  with 
the  pechglass  case,  which  is  a  triangular  firame  of  any  con- 


venient lengthy  the  sides  being  at  right  angles,  and  each  ten  or 
twelve  inches  broad.  The  front  is  glased  with  small  pieces  of 
glass  to  transmit  l^t,  and  the  back  is  composed  of  a  board  of 
the  dbove  breadth ;  the  third  side  or  bottom  is  open.    Upon 

K 
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the  top  it  ^U  be  convenient  to  have  a  handle,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  it,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Glass  cases  of  this 
sort  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  and  will  be  extremely  useful 
for  protecting  all  sorts  of  crops,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  very 
trijQing  expense.  Some  use  a  frame  similar  to  the  above,  made 
by  nailing  together  two  boards  lengthways  at  right  angles. 
This  is  very  useful  for  protecting  early  crops,  but  is  not  so 
good  as  the  other,  as  it  excludes  the  light;  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  used  with  propriety  for  covering  the  crops  at  night. 
Early  crops  of  peas  will  be  forwarded  by  rearing  a  bank  of 
mould  on  the  north  side  of  each  row,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  height,  the  rays  of  heat  will  reflect  on  the  crop,  if  the  bank 
be  not  placed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  row.  We  have 
found  when  the  crops  of  peas  have  been  sown  longitudinally 
along  the  border,  that  hurdles,  or  Dutch  mats,  placed  upright 
along  die  north  side  have  greatly  sheltered  them,  and  often, 
when  the(  crops  are  sown  across  the  border,  much  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  hurdles  placed  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
about  twelve  inches  apart  at  bottom,  and  fixed  together  at  the 
top.  This  has  protected  them  from  the  frosts^  at  die  same  time 
that  it  has  not  shaded  them  too  much.  Cottagers,  whose  litde 
gardens  are  often  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  might,  by 
strict  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  early  beans,  peas,  and 
potatoes,  derive  a  considerable  profit  by  having  them  as  early 
as  possible)  and  in  almost  every  situation  find  a  ready  market 
for  diem. 


PLANTING   BEANS. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  open, 
let  some  ground  be  made  ready  for  a  general'  crop  of  broad 
beans.  Tlie  particular  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  sort  of 
soil,  are  always  to  be  considered,  for  nothing  is  gained,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  is  lost  by  sowing  or  planting,  when  the 
ground  is  not  in  a  proper  state  for  the  reception  either  of  the 
seeds  or  roots,  and  it  is  needless  almost  to  observe,  diat  the 
ground  canned  be  too  dry  at  this  season. 

For  the  larger  sorts,  let  the  rows  be  three  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  and  plant  the  beans  two  or  three  inches  deep,  or 
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SOW  them  in  cbrQls  of  the  same  depth/  and  about  four  or  five 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  smaller  sorts  may  be  only  two 
feet  apart,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  the  rows. . 

The  mazagan  is  the  hardiest  and  best  flavoured  of  the  small 
and  early  sortSj  and  is  best  calculated  for  the  earliest  croJMu 
It  is  said  that  seeds  imported  from  Mazagan,  a  Portuguese 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  this  species  is  indi-* 
genous,  afford  plants  that  are  more  early  and  more  fruitful, 
than  those,  which  spring  from  seeds  which  have  been  saved  at 
home.  The  Lisbon  is  next,  in  point  of  earliness  and  'fruitful- 
ness ;  some,  indeed,  consider  it  as  merely  the  mazagan  ripened 
in  Portugal.  The  dwarf-fan  or  duster-bean  is  likewise  an 
early  variety;  it  rises  only  six  or  eight  inches  high;  the 
branches  spread  out  like  a  fan,  and  the  pods  are  produced  in 
small  clusters.  The  Sandwich-bean  has  been  long  noted  for 
its  fruitfulness.  The  toker  and  the  broad  Spanish  are,  like- 
wise, great  bearers.  Of  all  the  large  kinds,  the  Windsor  is 
preferred  for  the  table.  Of  this  species,  there  are  several  sub- 
varieties,  such  as  the  broad  Windsor,  Taylor's  Windsor,  and 
the  Kentish  Windsor,  The  long-podded  bean  is  rgreat  bearer, 
aiid  is  very  much  cultivated ;  there  are  several  varieties  of  it, 
such  as  the  early,  the  large,  and  the  sword  long  pod.  If  the 
weather  at  this  time  be  open,  any  of  the  above  sorts  may  be 
planted.  In  cold  situations,  beans  may  be  now  planted  on 
warm  south  borders;  but  in  early  situatioiis,  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden.  For  the  gardens 
of  cottagers  and  artizans,  we  would  recommend  the  mazagan 
and  dwarf  cluster,  as  occupying  little  room,  or  they  may  be 
planted  between  the  cabbage-plants,  which  are  now  in  the 
course  of  planting,  or  which  have  been  planted  the  preceding 
autumn.  Three  beans  may  be  sown  between  every  two  cab- 
bages in  the  same  line.  If  sown  on  an  early  border,  sow  in 
longitudinal  rows,  and  not  across  it,  for  reasons  given  in  the 
preceding  article^  Crops  sown  this  month  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  as  forward  in  fruit,  as  those  sown',  in  November.  If  the 
ground  be  in  good  heart,  it  need  not  be  dunged  for  this  crop. 
Beans  thrive  best  as  a  frdl  crop  in  strong  land,  but  of  course, 
will  be  earlier  in  light  soil.  Be^  careful  to  entrap  iftice,  which 
at  this  season  are  apt  to  commit  depredations  upon  this  crop» 
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The  crop»  soim  ki  Oetober  or  N<y«ember  diould  now  have  the 
pound  care&lljr  stirred  about  Aem,  in  dry  weather.  If  the 
weather  be  very  severet  cot^  oocasi<mally  widi  the  pea  hand- 
glass recommended  in  the  preoeding. article;  but  if  that  be 
w>t  the  caae,  they  wiU  be  better  wilhout  it. 


PLANTING  GARLIC  AND  ROCAMBOLE* 

Garlic  may  ^tiU  be  .planted,  but  November  is  the  most 
seasonable  month  for  that  purpose.  In  planting  garlic,  divide 
the  roots  into  parts.  It  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden- 
px)und,  but  best  in  light  ijch  soil.  A  small  quantity  will  be 
sufficient  for  most  families* 

Rocambole  may  now  also  be  planted,  in  every  respect  as 
garlic ;  but  if  the  soil  be  wet  wd  heavy,  it  will  be  better  to 
defer  them  both  till  next  month 


SOWING  PARSLEY* 

Parsley  may  be  sown  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
In  ro^s,  as  an  e^ii^  to  an  sUey,  or  wdk.  It  will  thrive  hi 
any  ordinary  soil,  or  situation ;  let  the  dxills  be  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  if  sown  in  an  open  space,  let  them  be  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  asunder.  The  curled  sort  is  the  best,  and  less 
likely  to  be  mistaken  Ibr  Hemlock  (Comum  maeculaium),  which 
bears  some  resemblalice  to  the  common  plain  sort,  and  is  a 
deadly  poison ;  many  lamentable  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
&(|d  effects  of  people  using  hemlock  by  nustaking  it  for  parsley* 
This  seed  remains  longer  in  the  ground  than  that  of  any  other 
culinary  vegetable,  before  the  process  of  vq^etation  com- 
mences* Widi  the  knowledge  of  this  fitct,  the  gardener  should 
take  it  into  his  calculation  at  the  time  of  sowing  his  crops,  for 
without  we  know,  wkh  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  length  of 
time  that  will  elapse  from  the  sowing  or  planting,  until  the 
crop  be  fit  to  gather,  we  shall  be  apt  to  run  wide  of  the 
mark,  in  providing  a  regular  supply,  or  answering  the  demand 
of  a  pardcular  season*  To  the  young  gardener,  we  cannot 
sufficiently  urge  (he  necessity  of  his  keeping  a  regular  journal, 
or  day-book,  not  only  of  every  sort  of  seed  sown  or  root 
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planted,  hitt  tiao  of  ev^ery  oper«d<m  began  or  fimsbed  cen- 
jDuected  with  bis  pro&ssioiL  By  a  carefol  attention  to  this  rule, 
he  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  nature,  duration,  and 
use  of  every  cultivated  vegetable.  Nor  let  him  deem  this 
trouble  too  great,  £br  he  will  not  be  aware  of  the  importance 
of  such  a  journal,  until  he  takes  the  charge  of  a  garden  on  his 
own  account;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  find,  that 
he  is  Aot  to  perfect,  as  he  imagines  himself  to  be.  The  utility 
of  such  journals  has  been  acknowledged- by  the  most  eminent 
men  in  the  profession,  particularly  when  accompanied  by  notes 
made  in  their  juvenile  years* 


HAMBURG  PARSLEY. 

The  roots  of  Hamburg  parsley  are  used  in  soups,  and  may 
be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
montii.  As  Ihe  roots  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth,  the 
ground  should  be  eitiier  trenched  or  deeply  dug,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  roots  of  a  considerable  size.  This  root  is  not  in 
very  great  demand  m  fiumlies,  therefore  a  small  quantity  should 
only  be  sown. 

PLAHTnXQ  ESCHALOTS. 

Eschalots  may  be  planted  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
month,  if  they  have  not  been  planted  in  November,  which  is 
the  best  season  for  that  operation.  They  require  good  rich 
light  soil,  and  an  open  situation.  Choose  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  dunged  for  the  preceding  crop,  as  they  ar^e  apt 
to  canker,  and  be  infested  with  maggots,  if  planted  in  fresh 
dung.  They  may  be  planted  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  tiie 
roots  nine  inches  distant  in  the  lines.  If  necessary  to  manure 
the  ground,  we  have  found  the  dung  of  pigeons  or  poultry  the 
best,  and  least  liable  to  breed  grubs.  Autumnal  planting  is, 
however,  the  best  preventive. 

sowniG  snNAcai 

A  litde  round  spinach  seed  may  be  now  sown  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  to  be  gathered  soon  in  spring,  as  a  substitute 
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for  the  aatumnal-sown  crops.  If  the  weather  be  bvorable, 
sow  a  little  at  the  beginning,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Spinach  may  be  sown  in  drills  between  the  crops  of  early  peasi 
beansj  or  such  like  crops. 


PLANTING   OUT  CABBAGE-PLANTS.  • 

When  the  weather  is  open,  lay  out  some  ground  for  cab- 
bage-plants: let  some  rotten  dung  be  thrown  on  the  ground, 
which  should  be  well  buried  in,  one  spade  deep,  and  properly 
mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
and  the  plants  strong,  they  may  be  removed,  observing  to 
plant  them  about  three  feet  asunder  every  way,  for  the  larger 
growing  sorts ;  those  of  less  size  may  be  planted  much  thicker. 

The  sugar-loaf  and  early  York  cabbage,  are  the  best  to 
plant  at  this  season ;  but  any  of  the  larger  sorts  may  also  be 
planted  out  at  the  same  time. 

Fill  up  the  places  of  the  plants  that  have  died  in  the  former 
plantations,  or  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  weather  or 
vermin. 

On  the  same  ground,  where  cabbages  are  planted  in  the 
spring,  a  thin  crop  6(  round-leaved  spinach  may  be  sown, 
which  will  be  fit  to  gather  in  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  this  case,  the  seed  mustrbe  sown  broad-cast,  but  thinly,  and 
raked  in,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  the  operation* 

TRANSPLANT  CABBAGES,  &C.   FOR  SEED. 

Transplant  cabbages  and  savoys,  &c.  for  seed :  this  work 
should  be  done  generally  in  November  or  December;  but 
where  it  was  omitted,  it  may  still  be  done  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month. 

The  saving  of  culinary  seeds  is  not  the  province  of  those, 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, but  to  a  very  limited  extent.'  It  forms  an  extensive  branch 
of  the  interest  of  the  *  commercial  gardener  and  seed-grower. 
The  growing  of  seeds  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  very  unprofitable ;  but  ^here  the  gar- 
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dener  is  in  possession  of  any  new^  improved,  rare,  or  valuable 
vegetable,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  save  the  seed,  not 
only  for  his  own  foture  supply,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing it  amongst  his  friends.    Many  seeds  become  spurious, 
in  consequence  of  their  flowers/  being  impregnated  by  the 
fertilizing  pollen  of  other  plants,  nearly  allied  to  them,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  brcusica  family.     The  seed-growers  in 
many  countries -are  so  well  convinced  of  this  circumstance, 
that  a  particular  individual  grows  only  one  sort  of  seed ;  whilst 
another  grows  a  difierent  sort,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Bees,  the  force  of  winds,  and  other  causes,  all  tend  to  this 
hebridizing  of  many  families,  particularly  of  cruciferous  plants* 
In  the  same  garden,  they  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  genuine, 
or  fiee  from  contamination,  if  more  than  one  sort  of  a  genus 
be  cultivated  for  seed.    Peas  and  beans  are  less  liable  to  this 
objection,  but  the  produce  which  they  yield  will  not  be  repaid 
by  the  ground,  which  they  occupy ;  and  in  all  cases,  unless 
for  particular  purposes,  the  trifling  expense  of  their  purchase 
fr(Hn  the  fiiir  dealer  will  be  more  than  expended  in  their  pro- 
duction.   Seeds  sown  on  the  same  ground  for  a  series  of  crops, 
degenerate,  and  ultimately  become  unfit  for  use. 

For  the  purpose  of  saving  seed,  let  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  full-grown  cabbages,  &c.  be  taken  up  in  a  mild  dry  day, 
and  divested  of  the  large,  outer  leaves.  If  they  appear  wet, 
place  them  with  their  heads  downward  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
to  drain  off  any  moisture  before  they  are  planted,  which  will 
prevent  their  rotting ;  or,  in  default  of  full  cabbages,  use  cab- 
bage-stalks, furnished  with  good  full  heads  of  strong  sprouts, 
as  they  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  both  in  regard  to  the 
goodness  of  .the  seed  and  its  produce. 

Let  a  dry  open  compartment,  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and 
free  air,  be  chosen  for  planting  them,  and  the  readiest  method 
is  to  plant  them  in  trenches,  as  the  ground  is  dug :  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  each 
other. 

Dig  the  ground  a  full  spade  deep,  and  keep  the  trenches 
clear  and  wide.  When  the  digging.is  advanced  two  feet  from 
the  end,  then  with  the  spade  cut  the  edge  of  the  trench  even 
on  the  side  that  is  dug,  and  inclining  rather  perpendicularly 
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to  the  bottom ;  then  set  the  cabbages  in  the  trench,  inasii 
position,  dose  to  the  ground  which  has  been  dog^  with  the 
bottom  of  thdur  heads  a  little  within  the  sur&ce :  and  having 
planted  one  row,  proceed  again  with  the  digging,  laying-  the 
ground  against  their  stalka  and  roots,  and  round  the  bottom 
of  each  head,  continuing  with  the  digging  till  advanced  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  row  of  plants ;  then  prepare  the  trench 
as  before,  and  so  proceed  till  the  whole  be  jdanted.  They 
will  shoot  up  into  floweri^talks,  and  will  ripen  their  seed  ift 
the  fi^Uowing  August. 

; 

CAULIFLOMrERS. 

Examine  the  frames  in  which  young  cauliflower  plants  have 
stood  the  winter,  and  of  those  that  are  withered,  or  damaged, 
let  such  leaves  be  picked  off,  allowing  no  weeds  to  grow 
amoi^  them.  If  the  surfiu^  of  the  ground  can  conveuiently 
be  moved  a  little,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  plants. 
.  In  mild  weather,  let  the  i^ants  have  plenty  of  free  air  every 
day,  by  tilting  the  glasses,  or  by  taking  them  entirely  off, 
when  the  weather  will  admit:  keeping  them  close  down  ev^ 
night,  and  never  opening  them  in  frosty  weather. 

In  very  sharp  weather,  cover  the  glasses  every  night,  and, 
if  necessary,  in  the  day-time,  with  mats,  straw,  or  fent ;  also 
lay  some  litter  round  tiie  edges  of  the  frame,  which  will  be  of 
great  service  in  preventing  the  fit>st  from  penetrating  at  the 
sides. 

Cauliflowers  under  bell  or  hand-glasses  should  also  have  air 
every  fine  and  mild  day,  by  tilting  the  glasses  on  the  warmest 
side;  i&  severe  weather,  keep  them  close;  in  hard  frosts,  lay 
some  long  litter  round  each  glass,  which  will  prove  of  great 
shelter  to  the  plants :  but  in  mild  fine  weather,  die  glasses 
may  be  taken  off  every  day,  fi>r  a  few  liours ;  but  they  must 
be  kept  closely  shut  every  ni^t. 

Look  carefully  once  a  week  or  oftener,  if  mild  weather,  over 
the  cauliflower  plants,  as  slugs  will  destroy  many  of  them,  the 
best  way  is  to  pick  them  carefiilly  off  with  the  hand.  In 
severe  weather,  mice  and  rats  will  be  apt  to  destroy  them  $ 
recourse  must  then  be  had  to  poison  and  traps. 
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Cauliflower  plants  pricked  into  pots,  stand  the  winter  well, 
aa  l^  that  means  they  may  be  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  ^  qi^cuin^^nceB  o(iay  require ;  Bfxd,  being  turned  out 
wiibballs^whenpl^jtOied,  wWe  ii^y,v^.\q  r^Quiiiij ^ greatly 
promote  tl^eir  future  growth*  .'..., 

The  following  m^od  of  obtainii^^  a  crop  of  early  cauli- 
flower^  a  week  or  ten  days  sooner  Uian  Ji^os^  ^treated  in  the 
usual  way,  is  recommended  by  an  anonymous  correspoitdent 
of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

From  a  seed-bed  which  has  been  sown  two  or  three  days 
after  rather  than  btfore  the  customary  period,  select  a  score 
or  two  of  healthy  plants ;  pot  them  singly  into  the  smallest- 
hissed  garden-pots,  in  rich  loamy  compost;  water  and  plunge 
them  in  a  cold  frame*  shading  for  a  short  time,  tin  they  faa^e 
taken  root  Aft^rwsrd^  give  air  duly,  drawing  on  the  lights 
at  .night,  and  defending  from  severe  frost  with  a  mat  or  two ; 
water  frequently  .with  tqpid  manured  water,  and  keq>  dear 
from  decayed  leaves  and  weeds*.  Examine  the  state  of  the  roots 
from  time,  to  time,  and,  as  they  become .  in  the  least  degree 
matted,  immediately  ^hift  into,  forty-eight^ized  pots,  with  the 
before-mentioned  compost,  and  replace  thom  carefiiUy  in  tiio 
same  frame,  attending  to  them  as  before.  When  the  roots 
have  nearly  filled  these  last  pots,  shift  into  thirty-twos,  and 
in  due  time,  they  will  ultimately  require  twenty-fours,  or  if 
they  have  grown,  rapidly^  .even  eighteens.  After  being  finnly 
established  i|i  these,  they  may  be  removed  into  a  vinery,,  peach, 
or  otlier  forcing-house,  there,  to  remain  till  the  end  of  March 
or  beghming  of  April,  when  they  may  be  t^rned  out  Mxto  the 
open  air,  between  the  asparagus  beds,  or  ai;iy  other  M^ann  and 
sheltered  spot  Tbey,i(ri)l.r^uire/to  be  put. in  pretty. d^ep^ 
and  protected  J)y  haod-glasses,  or  at  lea^t  by  bo)ighs.pf  trees^ 
that  they  may  not  suffer. from  the  sudden  transition. of  weather, 
or  inclement  skies*  It  is  ^dly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  whole 
success  of  this  mode  of' culture  depends  entirely  on  the  plants 
receiving  no  check  in  any  stage  of  .their  growth,  either  from 
want  of  timely  re-potting,  water,  air,  or  sufficient  protectioja 
from  frost  While  in  the  house,  if  not  supplied  with  water  in 
pans,  they  are  very  liable  to  button,  and  thereby  wholly  de« 
ieat  the  end  in  view. 
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CAP£-BRO0COLI. 

Cape  Hroccolij  managed  exaedy  according  to  the  direct* 
ions  given  for  cauliflower^  will  come  into  use  rather  before 
that  vegetable,  and  afibrd  a  variety  for  the  table,  at  a  season 
when  vegetables  axe  much  in  request.  This  method  will  pro* 
long  the  season  of  the  broccoli  tribe  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year*    " 

BROCCOLI. 

If  the  crops  of  broccoli  have  been  properly  moulded  up, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  November,  they  can  still 
be  further  protected  from  the  efiects  of  firost,  by  laying  some 
bean-haulm,  or  other  litter  on  the  ground,  amongst  their 
stems,  an^  then  sticking  the  whole  plot  full  of  old  pea-stakes, 
or  other  branches,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  coppice.  The 
shade  aSbfded  by  this  simple  process  will  greatly  counteract 
the  effects  of  sunshine  succeeding  severe  firosts,  which  at  this 
season,  and  in  February  particularly,  are  so  hurtfid  to  all 
culinary  v^etables. 


ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes,  if  not  -earthed  up,  or  covered  as  directed  in 
November,  should  not  be  neglected  any  longer,  except  the 
severity  of  the  frost  prevents  the  landing  up ;  in  which  case; 
as  these  plants  are  liable  to  suffer  by  rigorous  frosts,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  give  some  temporary  protection,  first  clearing  away 
the  decayed  and  large  old  leaves,  then  applying  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  long,  dry,  strawy  dung,  or  mulchy  litter,  closely  about 
each  plant ;  but  if  open  weather,  it  wt>uld  be  most  expedient 
to  earth  them  up;  observing,  preparatory  to  this  operation, 
to  cut  away  all  the  large  ^d  decayed  old  leaves  nearest  to  the 
ground,  then  to  dig  between,  and  earth  up  the  plants,  as  in 
November  and  December. 

After  they  are  earthed  up,  if  the  frost  should  prove  very 
severe,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  light  dry  mulch  or  long  litter 
over  the  rows :  if  the  plants  be  of  the  true  globe  sort^  too  great 
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care  cannot  be  taken  to  preserve  them;  for  sometimes  a  severe 
winter  maked  great  havoc  among  them;  and^  in  spring,  young 
sets  to  recruit  the  plantations  are  often  very  scarce. 


EARTH  UP  CELERY. 

Take  the  advantage  of  a  dry  day  before  the  setting  in  of 

frosty  to  earth  up  celery  that  requires  it.    But  this  had  better 

be  deferred,  if  the  plants  be  not  quite  dry,  for  if  earthed  up^ 

when  wet,  they  become  cankered,  and  many  will  consequently 

be  unfit  for  use.    The  earthing  up  of  this  crop,  if  properly 

done  at  previously  stated  intervals,  and  never  allowing  them 

to  shoot  too  &r  without  mould,  wiU  render  any  fiu*ther  earthing 

up  (that  is,  for  fiill  grown  crops)  unnecessary,  as  they  will 

blanch  when  taken  into  the  shed,  or  cellar,  and  buried  among 

sand  to  within  a  few  inches  of  their  whole  length.     But  for 

Buccessional  crops,  let  the  earth  be  well  broken,  and  laid  up 

to  the  plants  lighdy,  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  down  nor 

brul^,  raising  the  earth  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  plants ; 

for  if  severe  £rost  sets  in,  it  would  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly 

damage  such  parts  as  are  above  ground,  and  would  occasion  a 

great  part  of  the  interior  to  decay  or  rot  downward. 

As  these  plants  are  required  for  use  every  day,  if  the  ground  ^ 
be  frozen  hard,  they  cannot  be  easily  taken  up :  therefore,  at 
the  approach  of  severe  weather,  either  cover  some  of  the  rows 
with  dry  long  litter,  which  will  prevent  the  ground  from  being 
frozen,  and  will  also  protect  the  plants ;  or,  a  certain  number 
may  be  taken  up  in  a  dry  day,  for  the  service  of  the  fiunilyj 
carried  into  a  sheltei'ed  place,  and  there  laid  in  dry  earth,  or 
sand  till  they  be  wanted  for  use. 

MUSHROOMS.  & 

Mushroom-beds  should  be  carefully  attended  to  at  this 
season.  They  should  have  su£Scient  covering  to  defend  them 
effectually  from  the  frost,  rain,  or  snow ;  and  such  covering 
should  not  be  less  than  twelve  inches  thick ;  should  heavy  rain 
or  snow  have  penetrated  quite  through  the  covering,  it  must 
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be  Removed  iiiimediatdy>  or  the  spawn  will  be  in  danger  of 
perishing.  Replace  it  with^  good  covering  of  clean  and  dry 
wheaten  or  other  straw ;  and  in  order  to  defend  t^  bed  more 
effectually  from  wet  and  cold,  it  would  be  advisable  to  spread 
some  large  garden-mats  or  canvas  cloths  over  the  straw,  which 
will  greatly  preserve  the  beds.  The  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fectual coverii^  for  mudhroom^beds  is  Dutch  reed-rnkts,  which 
are  capable  of  tltf owing  off  the  rain.mor(i  efiectually  than  any' 
pthef  material  of  equal  pride.  Thdr  l^htness,  and  the  fikcili^ 
with  which  they  are  rolled  up,  give  them  a  detsided  advantage, 
independently  of  theff  durability,  which  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  garden-mats  or  straw,  and  much  tess  troublesome. 
They  can  ht  procured  fir^m  HoUatid  very  chea^,  and  are  to  be 
had  of  Mr.  M^Kay,  of  the  Chipton  nurseries,  who  imports 
them  annually  from  that  country.  The  Dutch  gardeners  make 
use  of  them  for  their  general  covering;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  frames,  pits,  or  low  houses,  they  are  &r  superior  to 
any  othet  in  use. 

Mushrooili-beds  may  now  be  made :  they  will  afford  a  fiiU 
crop  in  spring  and  b^nnihg  of  sunfiner,  thou^  probably  not 
so  successful  as  the  autunmal'4nade  beds.  See  September, 
for  the  method  of  making  and  spawning  the  beds,  &c. 


SEA-KALE. 

For  the  gaieral  management  of  sea-kale,  see  November, 
The  practice  there  recommended  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
present  nionth.  > 

ONIONS. 

In  light  soilsi  the  months  oi  August,  January,  or  the  be- 
^nning  of  February,  are  the  proper  seasons  for  sowing  onions, 
with  the  view  of  obtainii^  a  plentiful  crop ;  but  if  (he  soil  be 
heavy,  March,  or  early  in  April,  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the 
ground  be  not  in  a  dry  state,  onions  should  not  be  sown  this 
month;  nevertheless,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost, 
whenever  the  ground  will  admit  of  it. 
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LETttCB. 

.  If  Ae  weath^  te  itdld  and  diy  towards  the  middle  or  the 
latter  end  ci  the  fnontb,  lettuce  may  be  sown.  A  rich  light 
floil^  and  an  early  warm  spot  are  to  be  chosen.  The  brown 
Duteh,  hardy  green,  white  cos,  and  green  cos,  are  the  kinds 
most  proper  for  this  sowing,  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
plants  for  transplanting  in  March.  Let  the  seed  be  so¥ni  rather 
thiddy}  Jet  it  be  lightly  covered,  and  raked  in  smoothly  and 
neatly:  tiie  seeds  must  not  be  trodden  nor  beaten  in. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply  of  spring 
lettuce,  to  sow  a  small  quantity  of  the  above  sorts  on  a  slight 
hot-bed  towiurds  tiie  end  of  the  month,  and  when  sufficiently 
stout,  should  be  hardened  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  by  de- 
grees, until  they  be  strong  enough  to  stand  unprotected:  a 
box  witii  three  lights,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  a  sup- 
ply that  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  fiunily.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  sow  any  thing  along  with  them,  as  it  would  tend  to 
dntw  them  up  too  slender. 

Care  of  the  varioiu  Sorts  of  Lmttuceb  sown  in  Autumn. 

If  the  lettuce-plants  be  in  frames,  or  under  hoop-arches 
defended  with  mats,  let  them  enjoy  th^  open  air,  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild  and  dry. 

But  in  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp  cutting  winds 
prevail,  keep  the  glasses  or  mats  over  them,  observing,  how- 
ever, to  raise  them  two  ot  three  inches  in  mild  days,  to  admit 
air  to  the  plants ;  for  if  they  be  kept  too  close,  diey  will  be 
drawn  up  weak,  and  attain  to  little  perfection ;  let  the  glasses, 
however,  be  closely  shut  every  cold  night  In  severe  frosty 
weather,  leep  them  dose  night  and  day,  and  cover  the  glasses 
with  mats,  or  straw,  &&  Where  any  cos-lettuces  are  pricked 
out  in  a  souA  border,  closely  under  the  wall,  it  would  be 
advisable  in  hard  frost,  to  cover  them  also ;  pick  off  all  decayed 
leaves  when  any  appear;  keep  the  plants  dear  from  weeds; 
destroy  slugs ;  and  in.  mild  weather  stir  the  surface  of  the 
earth  between,  which  will  much  invigorate  the  plants. 
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*  SOWING  SMALL  SALADING. 

Cresses  and  mustard  may  now  be  sown  on  some  sheltered 
dry  border  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  pales.  But  where  there 
is  the  convenience  of  a  common  garden-iramei  it  will  be  better 
to'  sow  either  under  it  or  hand-glasses. 

The  most  certain  and  least  troublesome  method  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  small  salading  at  this  season,  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
flat  boxes,  or  pans,  in  decomposed  or  rotten  tan,  or  any  other 
light  vegetable  matter,  and  place  them  either  in  the  cucumber 
pits  or  frames,  or  in  the  hot-houses  over  the  flues,  or  in  any 
other  place  not  too  much  shaded,  and  unoccupied  with  other 
plants ;  attending  to  sow  every  second  or  third  day,  according 
to  the  consumption.  The  same  mould  will  produce  a  number 
of  crops  without  being  renewed. 

MINT. 

At  this  season  mint  is  in  demand  for  salads  and  sauce,  &c. ; 
let  a  few  pots  be  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses  now  at 
work. 

ASPARAGUS. 

For  forcing  of,  see  Forcing  Garden. 

FRENCH  BEANS. 

For  forcing  of,  see  Forcing  Garden. 

RADISHES. 

About  the  beginning,  or  any  time  this  month,  when  the 
weather  is  6pen  and  mild,  sow  some  short-topped  radishes  to 
come  in  as  an  early  crop  on  a  warm  border,  sloping  towards 
the  Sim,  and  under  a  wall  or  other  fence,  and  towards  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  sow  a  crop  of  salmon  ra- 
dishes to  succeed  the  short-topped. 

Never  mix  the  seed  of  both  sorts,  but  let  each  sort  be  sown 
separately ;  for  the  short-topped  will  come  into  use  sooner  by 
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a  week  or  ten  days  than  the  salmon  radish,  even  if  both  be 
sown  at  the  same  time ;  besides,  the  latter  kind  runs  more  to 
leaf  than  the  former. 

The  best  method  is,  to  sow  a  little  of  the  short-topped  kind 
at  least  twice  this  month,  in  the  be^ning,  and  middle ;  and 
sow  some  more  about  the  latter  end  likewise,  on  the  same 
situation. 

A  little  carrotHseed  may  be  mixed  and  sown  with  the  radish- 
seed,  for  if  the  radishes  should  fiiil,  the  carrots  may  still  suc- 
ceed ;  and,  if  both  succeed,  a  double  advantage  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  for  when  the  radishes  are  puUed  up,  a  crop  of  carrots 
still  remains,  which  will  come  in  at  a  very  early  season:  or 
instead  of  the  carrots,  a  small  quantity  of  round-leaved  spinach 
and  some  lettuce  may  be  sown,  and  when  the  radishes  come 
off^  these  will  come  in.  This  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
London  gardeners,  and  is  generally  successful. 

Sow  the  radish-seeds  tolerably  thick  at  this  season ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  weather,  if  it  should 
prove  severe,  will  cut  off  some,  and  the  birds  also  being  apt  to 
attack  them  greedily,  will  destroy  the  rest;  sow  the  seed  evenly 
on  the  sur&ce,  and  eidier  rake  it  in, -or  cover  it  with  fine  earth 
firom  the  alleys,  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  observing,  that  if 
the  weather  should  set  in  firosty  after  the  seed  be  sown,  it  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  spread  some  dry  long  litter  over  the 
beds  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  will  keep  out  the  firost, 
and  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  seed. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  proper  means  must  be  Used 
to  protect  them  from  the  frost  and  birds,  by  spreading  straw, 
fern,  or  thin  mats  ov^  the  surfisu^,  there  to  continue  till  the 
plants  have  attained  a  proper  size :  and  if  the  weather  prove 
severe  after  the  plants  appear,  cover  them  also  occasionally 
with  straw,  &c.,  which  will  be  a  great  protection  from  the 
injury  of  the  frost ;  and  if  carefully  laid  on  and  taken  off,  it 
will  neither  break  nor  hurt  tliem,  using  a  fork  in  laying  it  on, 
and  a  light  wooden  rake  to  draw  it  off  into  the  alleys,  where  it 
must  be  suffered  to  lie  ready  to  throw  over  the  plants  every 
night,  and  even  in  the  day,^as  occasion  may  requife;  the  cover- 
ing should  be  applied  every  night,  when  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  frost,  but  must  be  kept  off  in  fine  weather.    The  covering  oi 
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early.  la^sheafibould  be  eowtinued  occasjamlly,  ohtil  the  rough 
leaves  of  the  plants  have  ap^ared.  This  is  the  oommon  prac- 
tice of  gardeners^  who  thereby  have  them  ready  to  draw  fi^r 
niarket  in  March. 


PLANTING  POTAXOE-ONIONS. 

If  the  potatoeonions  have  not  been  planted  in  December, 
they  may  be  now  planted  if  the  weather  be  open.  For  which, 
see  December. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

^1  vacant  pieces  of  ground  should  at  this  time  be  either 
trenched  or  deeply  dug,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  may  be  intended;  but  this  should  not  be  done,  if  the 
ground  be  wet,  or  if  snow  be  lying  on  it.  The  rougher  flie 
sur&ce  can  be  made,  whether  th6  ground  be  trenched,  or  dug, 
the  better.  If  dug,  it  is  better  to  form  it  into  ridges  of  any 
convenient  size,  .so  that  the  frost  may  act  upon  as  large  a 
mue&uce  as  poAsible.  The  graveUwiUks  of  the  culinary  garden 
should  be  dug  iqp,  and  the  gravel  left  in  a  neM^  tUge  in  the 
iniddle  of  the  walk,  leaving  the  aides  as  smooth  as  possible 
for 'the  convenience  of  wheeling  upon:  this  will  destroy  the. 
roots  of  the  weeds;  and  if  the  gra,yd  be  again  faiid  down  in 
March,  the  walks  will  .have  a  nent  sad  dean  appesrance  tot 
the  season.  The  several  hei^  of  composts,  dung,  8ic,,  should 
in  frosty  weather  be  turned,  over,  wd  well  mixed,  to  lend^ 
them  fit  for  usefwheh  they  maybe  wanted  in  th6 .sirring  or 
summer. 

If  there  be  any.,  hedges  of  any  kind,  evergreens  excepted, 
in  the  Idtclien-gsrden,  or  surrounding  it,  they  should  foe  now 
cut,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  to  do  in  the  succeeding  months  a^ 
possible^  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  done  in  this.  Pea-stakes 
should  be  drawn  to  the  garden,  and  made  and  neatly  tied,  up 
in  bundles ;  it  will  save  time  when  they  may  be  wanted  in 
spring.  The  outer  fences  of  the  garden,  if  hedges  or  pales, 
shiHikl  be  examined  nqw,  and  put  in  repair,  if  necessaxy.  In 
bad  weather,  labels  of  all  sorts  ought  to  be  made,  and  nupibered 
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and laid  up  so  as  to  be  convmently  at  iiand  when  wanted* 
In  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  &C.9  the  ground  should  be  turned 
op,  and  the  fences  repaired ;  any  manure  that  can  be  collected 
1^  the  road-side,  or  other  places,  should  be  now  carefully 
attended  to,  and  if  the  cottager  be  unemployed,  his  tune  can- 
not be  better  spent,  than  in  wheeling  into  hb  garden  any  old 
banks  by  the  sides  of  roads,  or  other  waste  places,  where  per- 
mission can  be  obtained.  It  will  much  improve  his  soil  if  it 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  pulverize  till  the  following 
month  or  March,  when  it  should  be  dug  into  the  ground  along 
with  any  other  manure,  which  he  may  be  able  to  procure  from 
his  pigs,  or  the  ashes  of  hia  fire.  - 

Whare  the  nature  of  the  ground  requires  draining,  this  is 
the  seas<Mi  to  have  it  done ;  if  that  very  necessary  process  has 
been  neglected  in  the  formation  of  the  garden,  no  time  should 
be  lost;  and  in  making  the  drains,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  surface,  the  better,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  filled  with  stones  or  other  materials.  A  regular  plan  of  all 
drains  should  be  kept  in  the  gardener's  room,  and  all  altera* 
tions  or  additions  carefully  and  accurately  inserted.  This  will 
prevent  confiision  at  any  time,  that  it  may  be  deejned  necessary 
to  examine  or  repair  them.  In  bad  weather,  the  garden-im- 
plements should  be  examined,  and  such  as  require  it,  put  in 
proper  repair,  and  where  any  are  wanting,  let  them  be  sought 
after,  and  replaced.  However  trifling  this\nay  appear,  it  will 
save  much  time  and  expense,  at  the  time  when  they  are  wanted 
for  use. 

We  would  here  reconunend,  as  a  rule  adopted  by  ourselves 
during  the  whole  course  of  our  practice,  to  give  an  inventory  of 
all  seeds,  took,  &c.,  connected  with  the  culinary  garden,  into  the 
hands  of  the  kitchen-garden  foreman,  or  under-gardener,  and 
that  he  give  to  each  of  his  men  the  proper  tools  for  the  )[>ar- 
ticular  employment  allotted  to  him,  and  to  make  every  man 
responsible  for  them.  Each  gardener  should  have  a  full  set  of 
tools ;  he  should  consider  them  his  property,  while  he  is  in  tiie 
employment,  and  when  one  is  brc^en  or  worn  out,  by  reporting 
it  to  his  foreman,  he  must  be  supplied  with  another. 

A  tool-house  is  an  appendage  attached  to  almost  every  gar- 
den, from  the  nobleman's  to  the  tradesman's  villa;  but  it  is. 
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genecally  speaUngi,  a  name  oidy,  and  more  often  fiUed^widi 
useless  lumber,  than  implements  of  horticulture.  Nothing 
shows  the  want  of  regularity  and  system,  and  consequently 
bad  manageraentj  more  thafi  to  see  a  spade  lying  in  one  place, 
p.  rake  in  another,  and  a  wheelbarrow  in  a  third*  We  would 
recommend  that  every  operative  be  compelled,  on  quitting  his 
work,  to  carry  such  of  his  tools,  as  he  may  have  been  using 
into  the  tool-house,  where  they  should  be  properly  cleaned, 
and  cither  placed  upright  or  hung  upon  nails,  according  to 
their  respective  kinds;  and  this  house  should  be  regularly 
locked  by  the  foreman,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  morning.  A 
system  of  regularity  of  this  sort  will  prevent  altercation,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  be  unpleasant  to  the  men;  Aey 
will  perform  it  as  mechamcally,  as  they  do  most  of  their  other 
duties.  At  this  season,  the  store-house  should  be  examined ; 
all  bulbs,  onions,  and  roots  carefully  looked  over,  and  those 
in  a  state  of  deci^  reHuyved  to  prevent  contamination. 
Every  attention  should. be  paid  to  such  things  as  are  liable 
tp  be  injured  by  frost,  in  order  that  thjsy  may  be  ^protected 
in  time,  for  if  deferred  too  long,  an  irreparable  loss  may 
be  the  consequence.  Where  there  is  much  wheeling  to  do, 
this  is  the  proper  season,  to  perform  it,  as  during  frost,  the  men 
will  do  more  at  this  work,  than  they  can  accomplish,  when  the 
walks  and  ground  are  soft.  Leaves  should  be  collected  in  the 
woods  for  Uie  purpose  of  undergoing  fermentation,  either  for 
accelerating  cropa  or  fruits ;  or  if  not  wanted  for  such  pur- 
poses, they  should  be  gathered  in  heaps  to  rot  into  vegetable 
mould,  which  will  always  be  useful  in  die  kitdien-garden,  and 
in  the  other  gardens  it  is  actually  indispensable. 
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FEBRUARY. 


SOWING 

A  full  crop  ot  charltons  may  be  sown  about  the  beginning, 

and  of  maiTowfats  and  other  larger  sorts  towards  the  end  of 

the  month,  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden.     It  frequently 

happens.that  the  fruit  of  a  sowing  made  the  beginning  of  this 

month,  is  not  a  week  later  than  that  of  a  crop  sown  in  No* 

vember,  and  often  surpasses  all  that  have  stood  the  winter  in 

forward  returns,  as  well  as  in  quantity.     For  small  fiunilied*, 

tradespeople,  and  cottagers,  the  middle  of  February  is  the 

best  time  for  sovring  to  obtain  an  early  profitable  crop ;  and, 

in  many  situations,  (he  ingenious  gardener  is  unable  to  bring 

peas  to  table  sooner  by  any  means  which  he  can  adopt  in  the 

open  air,  than  from  the  crop  sown  the  beginning  of  February. 

^rom  the  middle  of  this  month,   make  successive  sowings 

every  three  weeks  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 

May ;  and  twice  in  each  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 

August;  reducing  the  quantity  each  time  from  the  end  of  June 

till  the  middle  of  August.    The  crops  of  the  later  sowings 

will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  following 

autumn,  and  in  general,  they  are  small  and  scanty.     For  the 

early  and  dwarf  crops  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 

from  three  to  four  feet  will  be  plenty  between  the  rows,  and 

three  inches  deep.    If  the  groimd  be  wet,  do  not  tread  the 

seeds  in ;  but  if  perfectly  dry,  a  slight  treading  will  prevent 

them  from  being  displaced  in  the  operation  of  covering.    Sow 

peas  of  sorts  in  pots   or  flat  boxes,  according  to  the  plan 

recommended  for  beans;   if  for  extensive  crops,   sow  on  a 

slight  hot-bed.    This  has  been  practised  by  Mr.  Bishop,  an 

intelligent  and  experienced  gardener,  and  is  the  most  rational 

plan  of  transplanting  peas  ever  practiced. 

PIiANTINO  FOTATOES. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  about  the  middle,  or  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  mild* 
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These  roots  are  propagated  by  planting  them,  either  whole 
or  in  pieces.  The  better  practice  is  to  procure  tolerably  large 
roots,  and  to  cut  each  into  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  ob- 
serving that  every  piece  be  fbmished  with  one  or  two  buds,  t>r 
eyes. 

They  are  to  be  set  in  rows,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
asunder,  a  foot  apart  from  each  other  in  the  row,  and  about 
five  or  six  inches  in  the  ground. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  progressively  as  the  earth  is  dug  or 
ploughed,  by  placing  them  in  the  trenches  or  furrows,  allow- 
ing them  the  distance  abovennentioned ;  or  tiiiey  may  be  planted 
with  a  dibble,  after  the  ground  is  dug ;  but  for  the  particular 
manner  of  planting  these  roots,  see  the  Culinary  Garden  for 
Aprik 


TRANSPLANTING  CABBAGES. 

The  early  sugar-loaf  cabbage,  and  other  cabbage-plants, 
should  be  transplanted  this  month,  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain. 

Where  the  plants  are  pretty  strong,  they  may,  in  mild  open 
weather,  be  planted  out  the  beginning  of  the  month ;  but  if 
they  be  weakly,  or  much  hurt  by  the  frost,  they  should  not  be 
planted  out  before  the  end  of  this  month^  or  the  be^nning  of 
the  next. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  an  open 
situation,  and  let  some  rotten  dung  be  dug  in.  Set  the  plants 
in  rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  asunder,  and  allow  the  same  space 
between  the  rows. 


SOWING  CABBAGES. 

Sow  cabbages  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month, 
for  summer  and  autumn  use.  These  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  July, 
August,  and  September,  &c. 

But  if  the  winter  has  destroyed  many  of  the  plants,  which 
were  sown  the  preceding  August,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow 
some  of  the  early  sedd  as  soon  in  this  month  as  the  weather 
will  permit ;  and  if  a  few  be  forwarded  by  sowing  them  in  a 
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slight  hot-bed,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage.  For  the  earliest 
crops  of  cabbages,  aUot  some  of  the  small  early  dwarf,  early 
dwarf  York,  East  Ham,  and  sugar-loaf,  for  cabbaging  in  April, 
May,  and  June :  secondly,  raise  more  considerable  quantities 
of  the  middlensized  kinds,  particularly  the  large  York,  and 
large  sugar-loaf,  or  the  Battersea,  Penton,  Imperial,  Antwerp, 
Russian,  &a  for  general  summer  crops;  choose  the  larger 
latter  sorts,  for  succession  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  large  hollow  sugar-loaf,  oblong  hollow,  long-sided  hol- 
low, and  large  round  winter  (white)  are  excellent  for  full  cab- 
baging in  August,  September,  and  October,. till  Christmas: 
any  of  the  middle-sized  varieties  may  be  sown  for  latter  suc- 
cession crops  in  summer  and  autumn,  to  cut  when  young. 
The  large  round  winter  cabbage,  great  drum,  Scotch,  and 
American  kinds,  are  more  adapted  for  field-culture,  to  feed 
cattle  in  winter,  &c. 

Sow  also  some  red  cabbages  for  next  winter's  supply. 

Cabbages  and  savoys  for  seed  may  be  planted  this  month,  if 
not  done  before.  Take  up  the  plants  in  a  dry  day,  clear  off 
all  the  large  leaves,  and  plajit  them  two  feet  asunder  each 
way,  according  to  the  method  explained  last  month,  placing 
them  so  deep,  that  no  part  but  the  head  may  appear  above 
ground. 

SOWING  SAVOYS. 

Savoy  seed  may  be  sown,  for  the  first  crop,  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  this  month.  Those  savoys  which  are  now 
sown  will  be,  ready  in  September,  and  they  will  be  finely  cab- 
baged by  October,  and  continue  in  good  perfection  all  No- 
vember and  December,  &c. 


EARTHING  UP  CABBAGES. 

Attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  cabbages,  which  were 
planted  out  in  the  October  of  the  preceding  year ;  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry,  the  ground  should  be  well  stirred  about  their 
roots  with  a  hoe,  drawing  up  at  the  same  time  some  mould 
about  their  stems.  This  will  invigorate  the  plants,  and  tend 
to  promote  their  growth. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Cauliflowec-planta  in  frames  should  have  plenty  of  sir  every 
mild  day,  by  entirdy  removing  the  glaiwes. 

Towards  the  end  of  tihemon^tiansplantsomeof  tbestrong- 
esi  plants  into  the  place,  where  they  axe  intended  to  retnain. 
Plant  them  in  a  iWh  q>ol  of  ground,  allowing  thetn  thirty 
inches^  or  a  yard  dtstant  each  miy.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
choose  a  shdtered  warm  spot  for  this  crop,  and  also  to  shelter 
them  occasionally. 

Cauliflowers  under  hand  or  beU-glasses,  should  also  be 
thinned  out,  where  there  is  a  superfluity ;  that  is,  if  there  be 
more  than  four  plants  under  each  glass,  all  above  that  number 
should  be  removed.  Observe  tx>  draw  up  the  weakest,  and  let 
four  of  the  strongest  remain  under  each  glass,  and  raise  some  ' 
earth  up  round  their  stems  at  the  same  time.  The  plants 
which  are  taken  up  should  be  transplanted  to  another  shelter- 
ed spot  of  ground^  allowing  them  sufficient  room  to  come  to 
perfection. 

In  removing  cauliflowers,  it  is  common  with  those  gardeners, 
who  are  obliged  Uk  make  the  most  of  their  ground,  to  sow,  on 
the  same  spot,  a  crop  of  spinach  and  npdishes,  which  turns  out 
to  good  account,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  growth  of 
the  cauliflower-plants ;  for  by  the  time  they  begin  to  advance 
towards  perfection,  the  radishes  and  spinach  will  be  all  taken - 
up  for  use. 

Sow  cauliflower-seed  the  first  week  of  this  month,  to  raise 
some  plants  to  succeed  the  early  crop ;  but  in  ordeir  to  bring 
the  plants  up  early,  and  to  forward  them  twelve  days  or  a 
fortnight  in  their  growth,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  them  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed. 

Mi^e  the  bed  about  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  thick  of  dung, 
on  which  put  a  frame ;  dien  lay  four  or  five  inches  in  depth  of 
rich  earth  over  the  bed. 

Sow  the  seed  on  the  surfiice,  cover  it  with  light  rich  earth, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  then  set  the  glass  on. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  let  them  have  air  every  day, 
by  tilting  the  glass  a  considerable  height;  and  in  mild  weather, 
the  li^ts  may  be  taken  quite  off*  in  the  day-time,  for  they 
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miist  not  be  kqpt  too  doee,  bb  that  would  cause  them  ^o  grow 
up  weak« 

But  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame  for  the 
aforementioned  bed,  covet  it  at  nights,  and  in  bad  weather, 
with  mats,  placing  hoo|M,  long  sticks,  or  poles,  arch-ways 
across,  and  over  these  lay  the  mats,  or  Dutch  reed-mats,  as 
already  recommended.         *  - 

Sprinkle  them  with  water  4M^ca6ionally,  if  moderate  showers 
of  rain  do  not  happen  about  this  time,  but  not  so  as  to  create 
too  much  damp. 


PLANTING  BEAKS. 

Any  of  the  beans  recommended  last  month  may  be  now 
sown,  and  the  sooner  in  the  months  the  better.  In  this^  and 
in  all  other  cases  connected  with  planting  and  sowing,  the 
exact  time  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  light  sandy  sdils,  sowing  and  plant- 
ing should  be  done  as  early  as  possible ;  and  in  wet  strong 
soils,  the  seeds  are  better  in  the  seed-room  than  in  the  ground, 
when  it  is  not  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  them.  A  few  of  the 
eiffly  sorts  may  be  planted  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,-  and 
the  lai;ger  growing  sorts  towards  tiie  end.  As  the  plantings 
done  this  month  will  be  for  principal  summer  crops,  the  quan- 
tity planted  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  long 
pod  and  Windsor  sorts  are  to  be  preferred  for  the  last  crops 
planted  this  month.  Plant  in  lines  three  feet  asunder,  and 
four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  line.  For  the  gardens  of  cot- 
tagers and  artizans,  the  middle-sized  sorts,  such  as  the  long- 
pods,  broad  Spanisht  and  white-blossomed  beans,  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  they  are  great  bearers,  and  occupy  less  room  than 
some  of  the  other  sorts  in  cultivation.  About  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  plant  beans  in  pots  or  flat  boxes,  and  place 
them  in  any  of  the  hot-houses  at  work,  or  in  a  hot-bed  frame. 
When  they  appear  above  the  stir&ce,  remove  them  to  a  colder 
plaoe,  so  as  to  harden  them  by  degrees  to  fit  them  for  trans- 
plantation next  mcmth.  Beans  are  so  much  improved  by  being 
transplanted,  that  the  practice  ought  to  be  more  generally 
adopted  than  it  is.    In  sowing  beans  for  transplanting,  observe 
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to  place  small  pieces  of  turf, '  tbree  or  four  inches  broad  and 
six  or  eight  inches  long^  under  the  mould  in  which  they  are 
sown ;  for  by  this  means,  they  will  transplant  with  better  balls, 
and  the  roots  will  be  less  liable  to  be  injured. 


EARTHING  UP   BEANS. 

Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day,  to  stir  up  the  surface  with 
a  rake  among  beans  that  are  now  above  ground;  and  if  sufB- 
ciently  above  ground,  draw  a  little  earth  to  their  stems. 

m 

SOWING  CELERY. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  prepare  a  small  bed 
of  light  rich  earth  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  in  which  to 
sow  some  celery-seed  for  an  early  crop. 

Break  the  mould  very  fine,  as  the  seed  is  small,  and  rake 
the  smface  even ;  sow  the  seed,  but  not  too  thick,  and  cover 
it  with  light  rich  mould,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  the  plants  come  in  early,  should 
sow  the  seed  in  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  flat  boxes  in  any  of 
the  forcing-houses  that  may  be  at  work»  to  be  afterwards  hard- 
ened by  degrees,  by  removing  them  firom  one  colder  department 
into  another^  until  they  be  fit  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  when 
they  may  be  pricked  out  ipto  a  warm  border,  or  upon  a  slight 
hot^bed,  to  remain  until  finally  planted  out 

The  plants  raised  firom  this  sowing  come  into  use  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

There  should  not  be  many  of  these  early  sown  plants  pricked 
out;  but  only  just  a  sufficiency  to  come  in  before  the  general 
crop ;  for  they  will  soon  pipe  and  run  to  seed. 

SOWING  CARROTS. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  tiie  month,  carrot  may  be  sown 
for  an  early  crop,  on  a  light  border  or  other  sheltered  spot ; 
but  the  beginning  of  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  prin- 
cipal crop..  The  seed  may  either  be  sown  broad-cast,  or  in 
drills,  but  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred*    If  broad-cast,  stre^r 
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as  equally  as  possible,  cover  lightly^  and  rake  all  smooth*  For 
the  more  regular  division  and  separation  of  this  seed,  let  it  be 
well  rubbed  between  the  handsi  mixing  it  up  with  dry  mould, 
or  sharp  saiid.  Crops  of  such  seeds  as  carrot,  and  some  others, 
will  at  this  early  season  be* much  benefited,  if  the  drills  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sown,  be  half  filled  with  light  vegetable 
mould,  i;^n  "which  the  seed  must  be  sprinkled,  and  (hen  covered 
with  the  same  sort  of  mould.  In  strong  wet  soils,  this  should 
be  particularly  attended  to,  as  seeds  will  vegetate^quicker,  and 
become  established  much  sooner,  than  if  sown  in  the  natural 
ground.  If  in  drills,  let  them^  be  shallow ;  half  an  inch  in 
depth  is  enough;  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  *  Cover  with 
the  hoe  or  rake,  and  dress  the  sur&ce  fine..    See  April. 

The  Alteringham  is  the  fittest  for  this  sowing,  a  little  early 
horn  may  also  be  sown,  but  the  other  is  equally  earlyt  and  a 
much  better  carrot. 


PLANTINO  GARLIC   AND   ROCAMBOLE. 

If  these  were  not  planted  in  January,  the  present  is  a  good 
time.  Dig  the  ground  deep,  and  break  it  fine,^  if  of  a  tenar 
cious  quality.  Neither  of  these  roots  is  mUch  used,  so  that  a 
smaU  piece  of  ground  wUl  affoid  an  ample  supply  for  an  ordi- 
nary  &mUy. 


PREPARE  GROUND  FOR  SOWING  ONIONS. 

Take  advantage  of  a  dry  day,  provided  the  ground  be  not 
naturally  wet,  nor  rendered  so  by  continued  rain,  to  point 
over  the  ground,  which  has  been  manured  and  rough  dug  in 
autumn,  which  by  this  time  will  be  well  pulverized  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  firost  and  rains  upon  it  Point  it  over  six 
inches  deep,  and  break  it  well  with  the  spade.  If  no  ground 
have  been  purposely  prepared  in  the  above  manner,  make 
choice  of  a  rich  piece,  which  has  been  properly  manured  for 
the  preceding  crop ;  that  which  has  been  occupied  by  celery, 
will  answer  the  purpose  well ;  dig  it  slightly,  and  break  the 
clods  as  finely  as  possible.  If  there  should  not  be  a  piece 
of  ground' in  sufficient  good  heart  to  spare,  make  choice  of 

N 
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another;  and  if  it  be  deemed  neoesaaiy  to  manure  it,  prefer  a 
compost  of  decomposed  stable-dungi  cow>dung»  and  earth,  for 
any  compost  is  preferable  to  simple  dung,  as  being  less  likely 
to  breed  maggots. 

The  latter  end  of  this  month  may  be  considered  as  the  pro* 
per  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  <^  onions,  if  the  land  be  of  a  mid- 
dling tenure ;  but  if  it  be  Wet  and  heavy,  we  would  recom* 
mend  to  defer  the  sowing  till  the  subsequent  month,  or  the 
Arst  week  in  April.  Any  of  die  following  sorts  may  be  sown 
at  this  time,  the  Strasburg,  Deptford,  Spanish,  Portugal,  the 
silver-skinned,  red-skinned,  &c«;  the  two  former,  however, 
which  are  considered  by  some  to  be  the  same  species,  produce 
the  most  abundant  crops,  and  are  idlowed  to  be  the  best 
keepers.   • 

Sow  any  of  the .  above-mentioned  kinds  in  four  feet  beds, . 
thinly,  and  cover  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  ot 
in  shallow  drills,  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  also  thinly.  The 
drill  system  is  to  be  preferred,  both  for  neatness  and  utility,  as 
by  this  method,  the  crop  can  be  hoed,  which  will  destroy  the 
weeds,  and  by  occasionally  stirring  the  sur&ce,  greatly  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  plants,  particularly  when  the  bulbs  are 
swelling.  A  little  lettuce  or  celery-seed  may  be  thinly  sown 
along  with  them,  but  this  must  be  done  sparingly. 

Rake  all  smooth,  but  in  neither  case  must  the  seed  be  trodden 
in,  unless  the  ground  be  very  dry  indeed.  Onions  intended 
for  pickling  should  be  sown  in  poor  ground,  or  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  to  keep  them  small.  The  Strasburg  is  generally 
sown  for  principal  crops,,  and  next,  the  Deptfiod;  the'small 
silver-skinned  and  two-bladed  are  the  best  for  pidding.  The 
Portugal  and  Spanish  yield  >  large  crops  for  early  use,  and 
should,  in  cold  situations,  be  sown  in  March.  The  Strasbui^ 
is  hardy,  and  stands  the  winter,  if  sown  in  September,  or  the 
latter  end  of  August* 

WINTER  CROP  OF  ONIONS. 

The  crop  of  winter  onions,  or  that  which  has  been  sown  in 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  should  now  be 
gone  over  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  cleared  from  weeds;- 
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if  needful,  they  should  be  regularly  thinned.  Let  the  sur&ce 
be  well  stirred  up  among  the  plants.  If  green  onions  be  m 
demand  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  they  need  not  be  much 
thinned  at  this  time,  but  rather  delay  the  final  thinning  till 
April  or  May.    {See  those  months*) 

SOWINO  PARSLEY. 

Parsley  may  again  be  sown  for  sucoesmonal  crops;  prefer 
always  the  curled  sort,  as  being  more  luxuriant  and  handsome 
for  garnishing,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  those  poi« 
sonous  plants,  fooFs  parsley,  Aethusa  Cynaptum^  and  common 
hemlock,  Conium  mactdatum ;  both  are  common  weeds  grow- 
ing in  gardens,  and  have  often  been  mistaken  for  parsley. 
The  leaves  of  fool's  parsley  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  genuine  parsley,  being  of  a  darker  green,  of  a  different 
shape,  and  instead  6f  the  smell  peculiar  to  parsley,  have,  when 
bruised,  a  disagreeable  odor.  When  the  flower-stem  of  the 
fools  parsley  appears,  the  plant  is'  at  once  distinguished,  by 
what  is  vulgarly  called  its  beard,  consisting  of  three  long 
pendant  leaflets  of  the  involucrum. 


HAMBURG  PARSLBY. 

Hamburg  parsley  may  be  sown  in  drills  one  foot  asunder, 
and  two  inches  deep.  It  will  thrive  well  in  any  ordinary  gar- 
den soil,  which  is  of  sufficient  depth,  and  not  over  rich. 


BEET. 

A  small  quantity  of  red  beet  may  be  sown  to  come  in  early 
for  salads,  and  a  little  of  the  green  and  white  sorts  for  their 
leaves  in  soups  and  stews.  But  defer  the  principal  crops  of 
beet  till  April ;  if  sown  sooner  it  is  apt  to  run  to  seed,  or  at 
least  to  become  hard  and  striiigy. 


CUIVES. 

Chives  are  used  by  many,  both  in  die  kitchen  aiid  in  salnds, 
and  are  a  substitute  for  spring-onions.    They  will  grow  in 
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almost  any  soil,  aad  are  easily  propagated  by  sets.  Thf  y  may 
be  planted  in  rows^  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  and  four  or 
five  in  the  row.  Any  time  in  this  month,  or  in  March,  will 
b^  proper  for  planting. 


SOWING  SPINACH. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  spinach  of  the  round  sort 
may  be  sown  on  an  open  spot,  and  also  for  suocessional  crops  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  winter  crops  must  now  be  hoed  and 
cleared,  and  although  entirely  free  from  weeds,  yet  the  earth 
should  be  stirred  about  the  plants.  If  these  crops  have  been 
sown  broad-cast,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  square,  and  if  in  drills,  to  three  or  four  inches  between 
the  plants.  Spinach,  managed  according  to  this  system,  will, 
if  in  rich  land,  produce  a  fine  large  leaf,  and  a  much  more 
abundant  crop  than  if  left  unthinned,  which  is  too  frequendy 
the  case.  Fine  weather  must  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  8ur£9u;e  must  be  well  loosened  among  the  plants,  parti- 
cularly if  the  soil  be  of  a  stiff  nature,  and  the  ground  have 
been  much  affected  by  heavy  rains,  or  trodden  upon  during 
winter.  ' 

Spinach  requires  a  richer  soil  than  almost  any  other  culkiary 
vegetable  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  as  it  has  to  yield  frequent 
gatherings  or  cuttings,  and  therefore  requires  a  repeated  de- 
velopment of  parts,  which  cannot  be  expected  without  an 
abundance  of  food.  The  finest  crops  of  this  vegetable  may  be 
expected  fix)m  ground  glutted  with  manure,  so  &r  as  the  attain- 
ment of  bulk  of  vegetable  matter  is  concerned. 

LEEKS. 

Leeks  should  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  rich  land,  and  moderately 
thick,  as  they  must  be  afterwards  transplanted. 

MUSHROOMS. 

ft 

Be  careful  that  the  mushroom-beds  be  well  protected  from 
heavy  rains  and  frost ;  either  of  which  would  destroy  the  spawn. 
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The  covering  of  straw  should  not  be  less^  over  every  part  of 
the  bed,  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  thick.  If  the  wet  have 
at  any  time  penetrated  through  the  covering,  let  it  be  removed, 
afid  fresh  dry  covering  put  on.  If  covered  .with  Dutch  reed* 
mats,  rain  will  seldom  injure  the  beds,  as  they  are  capable  of 
throwing  off  the  water  much  better  than  garden-mats. 


'      PARSNIP. 

Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  by  trenching  eighteen  inches  or 
tw5  feet  deep,,  on  which  the  parsnip-seed  is  to  be  sown.  The 
parsnip  is  a  native  of  the  chalky  downs  of  Kent  and  Hamp- 
shire, the  roots  of  which  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  the 
almost  solid  chalk.  In  garden-culture,  it  will  be  found  to 
attain  its  grea.test  perfection  in  ground  rendered  suiEciently 
deep  by  trenching,  and  manured  with  chalk  or  lime.  It  is 
found  in  great  perfection  in  cottage-gardens  in  chalky  coun- 
tries, and  should  be  cultivated  by  cottagers  as  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food.  The  parsnip  is  an  excellent  root,  and  in 
soils  suited  to  it  will,  imder  good  management,  yield  a  great 
weight  of  food,  either  for  man  or  for  cattle.  It  is  grown 
to  greater  perfection  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
than  any-where  else,  and  is  thence  often  imported  into  this 
country.' 

HORSErRADISH. 

This  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either  taken 
from  the  top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots  cut  into 
pieces  of  that  length.  It  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  almost 
every  inch  of  the  root  will  grow,  and  when  once  established  in 
a  piece  of  ground,  is  not  easily  eradicated. 

To  propagate  it,  procure  a  number  of  proper  sets,  which 
may  be  eith^  the  small  off-sets  that  rise  from  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  the  main  roots,  and  of  which  take  cuttings  of  their 
tops  two  or  three  inches  long ;  or  use  the  tops  and  crowns  of 
the  old  roots  when  taken  up  for  use,  in  cuttings  of  the  above 
length :  or  in  default  of  a  sufficiency .  of  crowns  or  tops  of 
either,  divide  a  number  of  ofd  roots  into  cuttings  of  the  above- 
mentioned  length,  which  if  furnished,  each  with  two  or  three 
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buds  or  eyefly  will  make  tolerable  sets :  but  preference  should 
be  given*  to  theeuttii^  of  the  crowns  or  tops^  ifaproper  nuas-' 
ber  can  be  procured ;  observing  that  when  intended  to  make  a 
fi^Bsh  plantation^  you  should^^  during  winter,  when  the  plants  ar^ 
taken*  up  fcnr  uae^  reserve  all'  the  best  c^seta  for  'planting; 
also  the  crowns  of  the  nmin  roots :  but  thiS' latter  b  Only  prao-' 
ticable  in  private  gardens ;  for  where  the  large  roots  are  de- 
signed for  sale,  their  tops  must  not  be  taken  off,  which  will 
render  them  unsaleable  in  the  market;  therefore  the  market- 
gardeners  always  reserve  the  strongest  offsets  arising  either 
from  the  bottom^  or  emitted  from  the  side  of  the  main  root 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  proper  number  of  sets,  trench 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  add  a  slight  body  of 
manure;  pltot  the  sets  in  with  the  spade  or  large  dibble,  rake 
the  sur&ce  smooth,  and  sow  it  with  spinach,  if  such  should  be 
wanted.  As  horse-radish  is  a  coarse  growing  vegetable,  and 
not  always  easily  kept  clear  of  weeds,  in  consequence  of  its 
roots  running  in  all  Erections,  which  would  be  apt  to  be 
injured  by  digging  or  hoeing,  it  would  be  adviseable  to  plant 
it  in  some  part  of  the  slip,  or  outer  parts  of  die  garden,  where 
it  may  be  seen  as  Httle  as  possible ;  nevertheless,  plant  it  in  a' 
situation  where  ft  will  not  be  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

In  taking  up  these  roots,  it  should  be  done  regularly,  not 
taking  up  a  stick  or  root  here  and  there,  as  we  often  see  done 
in  private  gardens,  but  beginning  at  the  first  row,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  row  to  row,  as  it  is  wanted. 

THINNING  THE  CROPS  OF  V71MTE]l  LETTUCC. 

The  crops  of  winter  lettuce  should  now  be  tiiinned,  and  the 
ground  between  the  plants  hoed  and  stirred  \  this  will  greatly 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants. 


SOVejNG  AND  PLANTING  LSTTVCES. 

About  (he 'beginning  or  middle  of  this  montii,  if  the  weather 
be  mild,  sow  several  sorts  of  lettuce-seeds  on  warm  borders: 
The  white  and  green  cos,  and  the^Silesia  and  cabbage-lettuce, 
are  proper  sorts ;  also  sow  some  of  the  imperial  and  brown 
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Dutch  lettuces,  or  any  other  sorts;  let  the  seeds  be  sown 
moderately  thick,  and  rake  them  in  regularly. 

Or,  in  order  to  have  a  few  lettuces  forwarder  for  transplant- 
ing, sow  lettuce-seeds  early  in  the  month  in  a  frame,  and 
cover  them  occasionally  with  glasses  or  mats,  at  night  and 
in  sharp  weather ;  and  when  the  plants  are  advanced  about  two 
inches  in  growth,  they  are  to  be  transplanted  in  the  open 
ground. 

Lettuces  which  have  stood  the  winter,  closely  planted  in 
trarm  borders  or  in  frames,  should,  about  the  end  of  the 
month,  if  quite  mild  weather,  be  thinned  out  where  they  stand 
too  close,  leaving  them  a  foot  distant  each  way :  the  plants 
which  are  drawn  out  should  be  planted  in  an  open  spot  of  rich 
^rottiid,  afoot  asunder;  and  a  little  water  given  as  soon  as. 
j^anted. 

We  have  experienced  mudi  success  in  planting  lettuce  at  the 
bottom  of  a  north  wall,  or  in  any  such  situation,  where  the  sun 
aeldom  shone. upon  them:  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  the 
sudden  tfansition  from  cold  to  heat,  or  of  sunshine  upon  v^^ 
tables  after  severe  frosts,  that  our  early  crops  are  destroyed  in 
this  uncertain  cUmate.  It  ought  to  be  our  study  tb  dispose 
of  and  shelter  them,  as  much  as  *  possible,  from  the  eflects 
<^  such  transiti<Mis.  It  b  also  of  importance,  particularly  in 
autumn-planting,  to  throw  up  triangular  ridges,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  of  convienient  lengdis,  from  east  to  west,  and  to 
plant  both  sides  of  the  ridge  with  lettuc^i^fants.  In  this  case, 
if  the  plants  upon  the  side  sloping  toward^  the  sun  should  be 
destroyed,  those  on  the  opposite  ode  will  have  a  chance  to 
stand.  Should  both  stand,^  this  mediod  will  proloi^  tlieir 
season,  as  when  the  crop  on  die  south  side  is  exhausted,  that 
on  the  opposite  wUl  be  frt  for  use. 


PLANTiMO  BSCHALOTSi 


If  eschalote  were  not  ]^Ia]lted  in  January,  how  is  the  proper 
season  for  that  purpose,-  ampid  directions  for  which  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  month# 
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RADISHES. 

Dig  a  warm  border,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  for  some 
short-topped  radish-seed,  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month. 
Dig  another  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  sow  it  with  sahnon- 
radish-seed ;  they  will  succeed  the  short-tops.  About  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after,  let  some  more  of  both  sorts  be 
sown  in  an  open  situation,  in  larger  portions  for  the  main 
crop,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  in  the 
proper  season ;  also  sow  a  little  of  the  red  and  white  turnip- 
radish  for  variety. 

'      PLANTING   LIQUORICE. 

Prepare  some  ground  to  plant  liquorice  where  required ;  the 
ground  should  have  two  or  three  spades'  depth  of  good  soil, 
and  also  trenched  the  same  depth,  that  the  root,  the  only 
useful  part,  may  run  very  deep  into  the  earth. 

Procure  sets  of  the  small  horizontal  roots,  which  run  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  cut  them  into  lengths  of  six  inches, 
and  plant  them  by  dibble,  in  rows  a  yard  asunder,  by  half 
that  distance  in  the  row,  placing  them  wholly  within  the  earth ; 
as  soon  as  planted^  sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  on  the  same 
grouhd  the  first  year.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds  all  sum- 
mer; and  when  the  onions  come  off,  hoe  the  ground  well;  and 
in  winter  slightly  dig  the  ground  between  the  rows. 

They  must  be  permitted  to  have  three  years'  growth,  cutting 
down  the  decayed  stems  every  October  or  November ;  and  in 
the  third  or  fourth  year,  the  main  roots  will  be  o£  full  length 
and  size ;  then  dig  them  up  in  winter,  beginning  at  one  isnd  of 
the  ground,  and  opening  a  trench  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
first  row  of  roots ;  so  continue  row  and  row,  taking  out  all  the 
roots  as  you  proceed  to  the  bottom. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONB  THIS  MONTH  IN  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

The  process  of  trenching  and  digging  should  be  continued, 
if  not  finished  last  month ;  and  every  thing  there  recommended 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  ponible,  as  the  following  months 
are  amon^^st  the  busiest  of  the  year  with  the  gardener. 
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MARCH. 


PLANTING  BCAlfS. 

Plant  beans  of  miy  kind,  for  all  sorts  succeed  well  from  this 
tigie  0t  pUntingii  iiow  piant  ftill  supplies  of  the  best  sorts  for 
principal  crops. 

This  is  still  a  proper  time  to  plant  the  Windsbr^  Toker^  and 
Sandwich,  and  the  long-^podded  bean,  which  is  a  grtet  be«rer. 
Tfaeamaller  kinds  may  also  be  planted  any  time  this  mefnth, 
being  plentifiil  bearers  $  among  which)  tfie  while4^1os8om  kind 
is  A  peeoBarly  fine  €;ating  bean. 

•  .Some  of  the  most  approved  of  the  above  sorts  put  into  the 
ground  every '  fortni^t,  wiU  affl>rd  a  regular  supply  during 
die  season. 

Plant  the  large  kind  of  beans  in  voirs  a  yturd  asunder,  and 
the  lesser  kinds,  thirty  inches  betireen  the  rows.  But,  if  it 
be  intended  to  plant  savoys  or  cabbage-plailtd  between  them, 
the  rows,  for  idl  thesorts,  should  be  a  3^d  aiid  a  half  apart. 

Transplant  the  beans  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  as  previously 
recommended.  Take  them  carefolly  out  of  the  boxes,  or  pots, 
separate  them  so  as  not  to  injure  the  root^  draw  drills  four 
inches  deep,  place  the  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
from  two  to  thBoe.  foet  bqtwoen  the  lineii  'fill  ih  the  mould 
round  iiie:steraSft  mdgiveia  fiftle-waler^if  die  wekthei^  be  dry, 
to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots.  Shade  or  protect  them 
(oit  a  kw.i99fi/wiA  bmnehesi  jTM  beanriM6tttii^ttded  to  be 
sown  thick  in  the  borders  in  autumn,  if  theyMvi&dt^d  the^ 
winter,  should  now  be  transplanted,  as  has  been  formerly 
directed.  


SOWING  PEAS.  ,   . 

•  '    *  ■  ■ 

Sow  marrowfafpeas  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at  fkr-* 

theat,  particularly  some  dwarf  green  imperial  miiri^di^fiits,  i^hich 

are  a  most  ei^cellent  eating  pea. 

Or,  in  sowing  peas,  itismgood  rule,  when  the  plants  of 

^  former  sowing  are  coming*  up,  to  sow  another  ^op  of  the 
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same  sorti  which  will  succeed  the  others  in  regqiax  order  of 
bearing. 

Any  of  the  larger  or  smaller  kinds  mentioned  in  the  former 
months^  may  be  sown  for  general  crops.  Draw  drills  at  the 
distance  mentioned  in  February,  sow  them  regularlyi  and  cover 
them  with  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 

All  the  sorts  should  now  be  sown  in  open  situationSj  not 
under  low  spreading  trees. 

Transplant  the  peas  which  were  sown  last  month  on  hot- 
bedsi  or  in  flat  boxes ;  they  will,  if  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them,  be  hardy  enough  to  transplant,  if  the  weather  be  tolera-' 
bly  mild.  In  doing  so,  make  shallow  driUs  with  a  hoe  or 
spade;  then  remove  the  peas  carefiilly  in  patches,  which  will 
not  be  a  difficult  task  j  the  pieces  of  turf  which  were  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  under  them,  will  readily  separate,  and 
each  piece  should  be  carefully  placed  in  the  drill  prepared  for 
tiiem,.with,the  peas  growing  upon  it  Cover  the  peas  to  within 
an  inch  of  their  wkole  height  with  light  mould.  If  the  wea*: 
ther  be  dry,  give  a  little  water  to  settle  the  mould  about  them ; 
if  frosty,  protect  them  iTor  a  &w  nights  with  branches,  or  any  • 
other  slight  covering* 


EARTHING  AND  STICKING  PEAS. 

Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of  such  peas  as  have  attained  some 
height;  it  will  strengthen  the  plants  gready,  and  encourage 
their  growth. 

Stid:  peas  as  the  different  crops  advance  in  growth,  six  or 
eight  inches  hi^Iu 


TBANSPLANTIKG  AND  SOWING  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Remove  the  cauliflower-plants,  which  have  been  in  frames, 
or  on  warm  borders,  during  the  winter,  if  not  done  in  the 
former  month. 

Let  these  be  planted  in  a  good  spot  of  ground,  which  should 
be  well  manured  with  some  good  rotten  dung,  and  then  neatly 
dug  or  trenched,  one  spade  deepf  bury  the  dung  in  a  r^ular 
manner  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.     Plant  the  cauliflowers  in 
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rows  thirty  inches  aparti  allowing  them  the  same  space  be- 
tween plant  and  plant. 

The  spot,  where  this  crop  of  cauliflowers  is  planted^  may  be 
sown  with  spinach  and  radishes^  as  was  intimated  last  month. 

Raise  some  earth  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  which  are  under 
hand  or  bell-glasses ;  it  wiU  strengthen  them  and  assist  their 
growth* 

The  ^glasses  may  still  be  kept  over  the  plants,  but  must  be 
continually  raised,  at  least  a  hand's  breadth  high ;  or  in  line 
days,  the  glasses  may  be  taken  off,  and  let  the  plants  have  the 
benefit  of  warm  showers  of  rain. 

.  Where  canhflower-plants  have  been  raised  JB*om  seed  sown 
the  last  month,  they  should  now  be  removed  into  a  bed 
of  good  earth,  in  a  warm  rituation ;  but  where  a  moderate 
hot-bed  caa  be  obtained,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  prick 
them  into  it,  which  will  forward  them  greatly.  Make  the  bed 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  set  a  firame  on  it, 
or  arch  it  over  with  hoops;  lay  on  half  a  foot  of  rich  earth, 
prick  out  the  plants  in  it,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  giv^ 
them  a  little  water.  Set  the  glasses  or  other  covers  on'  every 
night,  but  remove  them  every  mild  day. 
-  By  placing  out  the  plants  on  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it-  wiU 
bring  them  forward  to  be  fit  ta  transplant  the  middle  of  April 
into  the  place  where  they  are  to  come  to  maturity,  and  they 
wiU  produce  their  heads  in  July. 

.  Cauliflower-seed  may  be  sown  early  in  this  month,  if  it  were 
not  done  in  February ;  observing  to  sow  it  in  a  moderate  hot- 
bed, as  was  theii  directed  ^  it  will  bring  the  plants  up  soon, 
and  assist  them  greatly. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  of  good  earth,  in  a  warm 
situation  on  an  open  spot  of  ground ;  they  will  grow  fi'eely,  but 
the  plants  wiH  not  be  so  early  by  taa  or  twelve  days,  as  they 
would  be,  ii  'the  seed  were  sown  on  a  slight  hot-bed. 

The  plants  &cm  this  sowing  will  come  in  for  use  in  August. 


SOWING  BROCCOLI. 

It  will  be  early  enough  towards  the  middle  or  the  end  of 
the  month  to  sow  broccoli,  for  if  sown  earlier,  the  plants  are. 
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iipt  tp  Start, p^Jbutf^n,.  The  ^y  wbit^  tIie:tftU  piu^le,  Ae 
green  of  the  dwarf  sulphur-colored  kind^,  a^e  ihe.best  ^Mnr; 
ijae  se^  ijuf^t  be  §pr|j^ed  (hi^fy*  fn  a  })0<jl  <>f  £gl\t  earth,  s:Dd 
ina  warn^i  ppen  sibif^oiv;  U  pivst  bef  GQvjered  to  ftbout  aquaytef 
ftfan  mch  jln  djspt^  and  railed  in  fine. 


TRANSPLANTING  AND  .SO^I^O  CABBAGES. 


J' ' 


Tran^platit  c^bjiage-fJ^ipts  of  all  kii)d4,  i&t0  the  pladasi  ivlieee 
they  are  tQ  raa^nit^  cabbage.  It  may;  be  dk»iie  the  beginnin^^ 
or  middle  of  tfiiis  month,  but  if  .^  plfUEiUthe  litiieng».the  SDonetf 
|t  is  now.  ^qa,  die  better^ ,  Let  them  he  ^jboted'iit  good  ground, 
weU  |paa^»are4>  at  two  f^t^n^aholf^sticiob    ,.       a   .-■   i   '    > 

This  4iatance  jis  n^e^tfiEff  euch.p}ftat9i  i^.iirer  to^  reiiiain  to 
grow  tfi^,  tl^i^pr  fi^l  sixea  bufsQeb  of  tbeibmard'kiiidsaB  are  id 
|)e  cut  young,  maybe  plant^ci  (sloser ;  ^ttd  d^Hteen  or  twenty 
iifch^:distaN^7riU]bes{f{&C^^         .  .     i 

,  Sow  :tH^  8e^d0  of  cabbages  of  aiqf  kxnA,  the  fasgihoii^  ov 
Quddip  9f ,  this  months  partiou}ajrly  ^\ie  ^ajly  Ipoib  for  siie^ 
eessi^nal.  young  siuviiQeft^^bttgest  9Qd  large  aeiTtsfoiraiitamn 
and  winter  use.  The  large  sugttrrJoaf  is  a  £00  kind  tq  soia 
flow,  also  th^  Yorl^p'^i  P^ttesse^*.  And  iittperialf  for  midsum- 
l&era^^  general. mitumn  cabbftg^s. .  A  quantity  of  the. large; 
boHoir,  lQi^»8ided>  and  large  roimd  cabbages^  may  nbw  be 
sown  for  late  autumn  and  general  winter  U96:  let  tbe  whcie 
be  sown  |b  ^  ppen  spot  of  good  ground^  each  sort  apstrt* 
In  sowing  theipi  l^t  ea^  sort  be  corr^ly  labd^d^  which 
should  be  a  rule  wi^  every  seed  that  is.  sowki/ 

The  plants  produced  from  this  sowii^  wiUi  pfluliciilarly  the 
early  sorts,  b^  wdl  cabbag^  in  August  apd  September,  espe- 
eially  the  sugar-loa^  B^^tersea,  and  Yorkshire  kinds,  and  will 
remain  good  ^  thiQ  Tf^intert 

Red  cabbage^seed  sbwid  alsp  be  sown  towards  the  latter 
end  of  this  mpnlh,  to  i^aife  some  plants  for  winter  viae ;  they 
will  be  well  cabbaged  in  September,  or  about  Michaelmas, 
and  keep  good  till  the  spring. 

In  sowing  the  several  sorts  of  cabbage-seed,  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  sow  them  in  open  ground,  at  a  distance  from  trees, 
fences,  or  buildings ;  for  whej^  sown  in  such  close  situations^ 
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aa  18  .irtTy:  often  practised,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  weak  and 
tlinder,  and  are  liable  to  be  d98treyed  by  venidtt. 


•8AL8AFY1  SOORZONEBA,  AND  8XIRRET. 

« 

Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Skirret,  are  all  raised  from  seed, 
and  93Be  used  in  thekitdieni  in  anhnnn  and  winter.  They, 
may  b^  sown  aboui  the  end  of  the. month,  fi^r  if  sown  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  oRen  ran  to  seed,  and  are  thereby  Ten* 
dered  wholly  usdess. 


SOWING  SAVOYS. 

*     •  •  • 

Savoy-seed  for  a  principal  crop,  to  serve  from  about  Michael- 
mas to  Christmas,  should  be  sown  about' the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  montli,  in  an  open  situation! 

But  if  It  be  desu^d  to  have  savoys  well  cabbaged  in  the  ^nd 
of  <4ugUBt,  or  any  time  in  September^  they  should-  be  sown  in 
February,  or  at  least  the  first  week  of  this  monA.'  Savoys 
answer  best  on  a  Ught  rich  soil;-  pooi*  Or  exhausted  ground 
should  be  well  manitfed.  AHot  ah  open  compartment,  that 
the  see(flings  and  advancing  plants  may  grow  stocky,  and  not 
draw  up  weak  and  lon^hanked,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  in 
close  sttuattons  or  nonrow  borders  under  walls.  Gardeners 
distniginsh  two  chief  sorts,  green  savoy  and  yellow  savoy,  and 
of  each  of  which  there  are,  round-heading,  oblong-round  head* 
ing,  sugar-loaf  heading,  &c.  The  round-heading  is  the  most 
permanent.  In  these  varieties^  there  is  no  material  diflference^ 
though  ttke  green  has  certainly  the  best  appearance  at  table, 
and  always  proves  the  hardier,  in  standing  long  rigorous  sea<» 
sons :  both  sorts  are,  in  general,  hardy  enough  to  stand  our 
ordinary  winters. 

The  seeds  of  tlii^  vegetable  are  possessed  of  the  property 
of  retaiinng  their  vegetating  properties  for  six  or  eight  years, 
]Mt>vided  that  they  were  sufficiently  ripe,  when  gathered ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Bastien,  that  the  seed-growers  of  Auber- 
vilKers  assert,  from  their  own  experiente,  diat  the  seeds  ob- 
tained from  the  middle  flower-stem,  will  produce  plants  sooner* 
fit  for  use,  than  those  which  have  originated  from  seeds  ga- 
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thered  from  the  lateral  flower-stems.  This  curious  circum- 
stance has  not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  some  oi  our 
olden  gardeners. 


PLANTINa  POTATOES. 

V  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  it  will  be 
proper  to  plant  potatoes  on  a  border,  which  is  light  and  .early. 
The  ^ound  need  not  be  mantured  for  this  crop,  if  it  be  in 
a  tolerably  good  condition;  for  as  the  produce  is  seldom  allowed 
to  arrive  at  its  full  maturity,  the  soil  will  consequently  not  be 
exhausted,  which  is  the  case  only  when  the  potatoes  are  allowed 
to  remain' in  the  ground  until  they  be  fully  ripe.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  it  is  intended  that  the  crops  shall, stand 
until  they  have  come  to  maturity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 

The  ash-leaved  and  early  dwarf,  but  particularly  the  former, 
are  the  best  kinds  to  be  planted  at  this  season,  as  they  require 
less  room  than  any  other  kinds.  They  may  be  planted  six 
or  eight  in  a  line,  and  about  fifteen  inches  between  each  line. 
If  the  ground  be  in  any  degree  wet  or  damp,  they  may  be 
planted  in  drills  about  three  inches  deep ;  but  if  it  be  light 
and  dry,  they  may  be  dibbled  in.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  is  recommended  only  to  save  time,  as 
the  drill  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  dibble  for  all  kinds  of  seeds 
and  roots. 

Potatoes  may  be  planted  with,  propriety  in  ground  wnich 
has  been  under  the  same  crop  the  preceding  year.  This  is, 
however,  with  a  few  other  v^etables,  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  changing  their  situation  annually.  In  Com-, 
wall,  (he  same  ground  that  has  borne  a  crop  of  early  potatoes 
is  frequently  planted  with  a  laie  or  winter  crop,  and  both  are 
found  to  succeed  to  perfection.  The  same  practice  is  not  un- 
common in  Ireland,  ai^d  many  parts  of  Lancashire.  In  Corn- 
wall,  they  always  procure  their  seed-potatoes,  either  every  year 
or  every  alternate  year,  from  a  granite  soil,  knowing  from 
experience,  that  the  great  increase  in  th^  produce,  justifies 
the  additional  trouble  and  expense. 
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SOWING  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 


Bfttssels  qprouts  may  also  be  sowii  any  time  in  the  month, 
and  the  same  system  adopted  as  directed  for  broccoli. 


TURNIPS. 

Sow  turnips  for  a  first  early  full  crop  about  the  middle  or 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  months  in  an  open  situation, 
and  where  the  ground  b  light. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  montihi  if 
seqoired;  but  those  sown  so  early  are  apt  to  run  to  seed 
before  they  bulb  of  any  considerable  siste  in  the  root. 

If  a  little  turnip-seed  be  sown  the  first  week  of  this  month, 
or  the  last  week  in  February,  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  the  plants 
will  be  more  likely  to  bulb  before  they  show  a  disposition  to 
i^m  to  seed,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  spring 
vegetables. 

The  proper  sorts  to  sow  now  are  principally  the  early  Dutch 
white  and  the  early  stone*  especially  for  the  first  and  secord 
crops; 

9 

PLANTING  ARTICHOKES. 

Where  a  plantation  of  artichokes  is  intendedt  let  them  be 
planted  as  soon  in  the  month  as  you  can  pjrocure  good  plants; 
otherwise  defer  it  till  AjHril,  observing  that  those  suckers  slipped 
off*  in  spring-dressing  the  old  plants,  are  the  {nroper  seta  foir 
this  purpose. 

-  Thare  are  two  sorts  in  general  cultivation,  the  large  globe 
artichoke  and  the  French  or  green  oval ;  the  former  is  greatly 
fo  be  preferred  for  the  general  supply,  the  heads  being  larger, 
and  the  eatable  parts  more  thick  and  fleshy.  v 

They  should  be  planted  JAi  a^  open  situation,  and  in  good 
ground;  also  let  a  quantity  of  rotten  dung  be  spread  oyer  the 
piece,  >  and  dig  it  in.  Having  provided  some  well-rooted 
suckers,  trim,  any  straggling  parts  of  the  top  and  root ;  then 
pknt  them  with  a  dibble,  in  rows,  a  yard  and  a  half  distant,; 
and  two  feet,  or  /i  yard,  distant  in  the  row.     Give  them  directly 
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some  water*  This  plantation,  if  kept  clear  from  weeds^  and 
now  and  then  watered  in  dry  weatiier,  will  yield  good  arti- 
chokea  Uife  fiillowii^  autumny  but  Mill  produce  mose  abund- 
antly next  yeariin  June^  July,  and:Aiigiist 

A  small  crop  of  lettuce,  radishes,  or  spinach,  may  be  sown 
the  first  year,  between  the  rows  of  the  artichokes. 

A  plantation  of  artichokes  will  produce  good  heads  five 
or  six  yeara^  and  often  longsr;  but  it  must  be  observed^  that 
if  requked.  to  have  asuceeasion  of  thid  vegetable <£)r  tbm  or 
five  months  in  the  summer,  a  small  pJantEdioa  shoidd  be'  made 
every  spring;  for  the  crid  aloeks,  .which  have  been, planted  a 
year,  or  .two,  produce  heads  in  June,  July,  and  Aligust;  and 
those  planted  now .prodiioexbflads.tlie same  year,. ia: August, 
September^  imdOetafaet. 


SPRING-PRESSING  ARTIC^SOKES. 

Make  a  general  dressing  of  artichokes  from  the  beginning  to' 
tlie  nftiddleof  thie^AmQth. 

.  Whatetfae^edrtli  has b<^ei|  treru^ednpi  i^nd  >laid  •ver  these 
plants,  to  defend  tiiem  from  frost,  let  it  now  be  levelled  down, 
particularly  if  the  plants  have  begun  to  shoot  tolerably  strong, 
otherMrise  defer  it  till  next  month ;  observing  as  you  proceed 
in  levelling  down,  to  dig  and  loosen  all  the  groimd  about  the 
pkntsi  at  th^sanae  time  exanuiiethe^mmib^  <of  idioots  or 
$}SAi»n  '(^ningiiig^fiiofn  <each  stool  or  roetj  choosing  two  oi 
flweeof  Ae  att^ongest  on  every  stool 'to  remain,  aiid  idl  above 
that  mailb^  to  be  takeuv  off  close  widi  the  hiAid; 

In  performing  this  work,  open  the  eartii  deep  enough  about 
eaeh .  erioek  or  root,  that  you  may  more  readily  ^  off  the 
fenperabimdaift  sho<^'  deiui  from  the  plaeo  whence  they  sjmng^ 
taking  c$itei  ad  above,  to  leave  at  least  two  or  tln-ee  good  shoots, 
but  never  more  thto  three>  upon  edch  rdot  bt  stock,  closing 
Ohe  earth'  lA  again  round  the  root,  and  alB6  about.tiie  young 
phints,  laying  the  ground  el<>8e  about  tfi^m  \rith  tiie  hand. 

The  shoots  winch  are  slipped  off,  may  We  nsed  to  make  afresh 
plantations,  -  where*  required ;  for  artichokes  .  ure  propagated 
by  planting  the  young  'shoots,  and  by  no  otiier  metiiod ;  and 
this  is  the  most  proper  season  for  that  purpose. 
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CEUEtRx* 

« 

Celery,  for  a  full  crop,  may  be  sown  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  an  open  situation. 
If  the  seed  be  «own  in  rich  vegetable  mould  and  kept  rather 
moisti  it  will  thrive  the  better.  Water  the  bed  frequently  in 
dry  weather.      , 

The  common  upright  celery,  the  large  hollow  upright,  the 
solid  stalked  upright,  and  the  large  red  stalked  upright,  are 
the  sorts  most  cultivated :  the  three  former  are  preferred  for 
general  crops.  The  latter  variety  is  radier  coalrse  for  salads, 
but  being  very  hardy  stands  the  winter,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  either  for  soups  or  stews.  After  the 
plants  have  attained  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  they  should 
be  transplanted  on  a  bed  of  solid  dung  well  rotted  and  beaten 
into  a  solid  mass  with  a  mallet,  or  the  plants  should  be  pricked 
out  in  a  very  rich  border. 

i 
I 

CELERIAC. 

Celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celery,  is  much  hardier  than  any 
of  the  other  sorts,  and  will  continue  longer  in  spring.  It  is 
often  imported  fi'om  Hamburg  for  the  London  market,  and  is 
universally  cultivated  on  the  continent.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown,  and  transplanted,  as  has  been  directed  for  celery,  only 
they  should  be  sown  thinner,  and  a  greater  supply  of  water 
given  to  the  plants  in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  cultivating  this  vegetable  in 
Denmark,  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Jens  Peter  Peter- 
sen, and  communicated  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  W. 
Atkinson,  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 

''  Celeriac  requires  a  light,  moist,  and  rich  soil.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  dung  be  perfectly  decomposed.  For  summer  and 
autumn  crops,  sow  the  seed  towards  the  end  of  February^  very 
thinly,  oh  a  moderate  hot-bed,  in  good  rich  mould.  When  the 
plants  appear,  they  must  be  inured  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
open  air,  and  thinned  so  as  to  stand  one  inch  apart  from  each 
other,  and  always  kept  moist    Transplant  about  the  middle 

p 
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of  Majj  or  when  the  plants  are  four  inches  high.  The  roott 
will  be  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  July.  For  a  winter  crop,  sow 
about  the  end  of  March,  on  a  rich  warm  border ;  when  about 
an  inch  high,  thin  and  keep  them  moist.  In  June,  they  will 
be  fit  for  transplanting :  this  is  to  be  done  on  flat  beds,  four 
feet  wide ;  four  drills  are  drawn  four  inches  deep,  in  these  the 
plants,  after  some  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  leayes  are  cut 
off,  are  put  in  at  the  distance  of  one  foot  apart,  watered  and 
kept  so,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  When  grown  to  half  their 
size,  which  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  August,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mould  round  the  root  of  each  plant  must  be 
removed,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  nor  espose  the  main  root 
Cut  off  all  the  side  roots  and  the  large  coarse  leaves  close 
to  the  plant,  levelling  the  mould  to  each  as  you  proceed  in  the 
work.  When  the  whole  is  completed,  the  bed  must  be  suffi- 
ciently watered. 

Celeriac  may  be  considered  as  a  bulbous  variety  of  celery, 
and  therefore,  to  be  eatable,  it  requires  to  be  blanched ;  for 
which  purpose,  it  must  be  earthed  up  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
tbe  less,  the  better." 


PLANTING  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

This  month  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes, and  being  of  a  very  hardy  nature,  they  will  thrive  in 
any  situation,  and  even  in  a  soil  of  an  ordinary  kind :  they  are 
not  easily  eradicated,  when  once  introduced  into  a  garden.  The 
Jerusalem  artichoke  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner  a3  the 
potato,  by  planting  the  root,  in  rows  about  a  yard  asunder, 
and  nine,  or  ten  inches  distant  fi'om  each  other  in  the  row. 
It  is  very  productive,  and  consequendy,  a  small  quantity  will 
suffice  an  ordinary-sized  family.  Nicol  observes,  "  The  roots 
grow  in  tubers,  something  in  the  manner  of  a  yam ;  the  stalks 
tall  and  upright*  In  taste,  the  roots  resemble  an  artichoke, 
and  hence  the  name.  I'his  vegetable,  before  the  introduction  of 
that  most  valuable  one,  the  potato,  was  held  in  great  esteem ; 
being  an  excellent  winter-root  of  an  agreeable  taste.** 
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SPRINChDRESSIMO  ASPARAGUS. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  spring-dress 
asparagus-bedsy  which  is  done  by  forking  or  slightly  digging 
them  with  a  three-prong'd  fork.  For  the  purpose  of  digging 
or  forking  these  beds>  be  provided  ^th  a  proper  fork,  having 
three  short  protigs,  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches  long;  however, 
if  such  instrument  be  not  at  hand,  it  may  be  performed  with  a 
small,  short-prong'd  common  dung-fork. 

In  forking  the  beds,  be  carefiil  to  loosen  every  pert  to  a 
moderate  depth,,  taking  great  care  not  to  go  too  deep  to  wound 
the  crowns  of  the  roots. 

The  work  of  forking  is  necessary  to  be  done  every  spring, 
to  improve  and  loosen  the  ground,  and  to  give  free  liberty  for 
the  buds  to  shoot  up ;  also  to  give  free  access  to  the  sun,  air, 
and  showers  of  rain. 

The  beds  being  forked,  they  must  be  raked  even;  observ- 
ing, if  they  be  not  raked  immediately  after  they  are  forked, 
to  defer  it  no  longer  than  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the  first 
week  in  April,  for  by  that  time,  the  buds  will  begin  to  advance 
towards  the  sur&ce. 

The  beds  being  carefully  forked  over,  a  little  well-broken 
mould  should  be  scattered  over  them  from  the  paths  between 
the  beds,  or  a  top  dressing  of  compost,  made  half  of  dung  well 
rotted,  and  the  other  half  of  fresh  virgin,  loam,  will  very  much 
improve  the  strength  of  the  roots.  In  rakmg  the  beds,  make 
use  of  an  old  rake,  the  teeth  of  which  are  worn  short,  and 
which  win  smootben  the  surface,  without  injuring  the  buds. 

PLANTING  ASPARAGUS. 

New  plantations  of  asparagus  may  now  be  made,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  mild,  this  being  the  proper  season  to  remove  the  plants. 

In  making  these  plantations,  the  chief  point  to  be  con- 
sidered is  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  soil :  choose  the  best  the 
garden  affords ;  it  must  not  be  wet,  nor  too  strong,  nor  stub- 
bom,  but  such,  as  is  moderately  light  and  pliable,  so  iliat  it 
wiU  readily  &U  to  pieces  in  digging  or  raking,  and  in.  a  situ4* 
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lion  that  enjoys  the  full  suit.  If  the  ground  do  not  naturally 
possess  these  qualities,  it  must  be  brought  as  near  to  that  state 
as  possible,  by  artificial  means. 

Asparagus  is  often  found  to  prosper  in  strong  land,  but  it  is 
apt  to  go  off  in  winter.  In  light  sandy,  or  light  loamy  soils, 
if  well  supplied  with  manure,  it  succeeds  much  better,  and  is 
not  liable  to  perish  in  winter.  Sea^weed,  where  it  can  be 
procured,  is  an  excellent  manure  for  asparagus.  The  ground 
should,  if  it  be  intended  to  have  fine  crops,  and  that  the  beds 
should  last  for  k  number  of  years,  be  not  less  than  two  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  burying  plenty  of  dung  at  the  bottom, 
as  no  more  can  be  applied  to  any  depth  afterwards.  Aspara- 
gus, when  found  in  its  natural  state,  is  in  poor  sandy  spots 
by  the  sea-side,  and  is  of  such  a  diminutive  size,  that  few 
cultivators,  without  some  botanical  knowledge,  would  imagine 
it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  they  grow  to  such  a  size  by  force 
of  dung  and  cultivation.  Theswtetness,  size,  and  tenderness 
of  the  shoots,  which  are  the  only  part  used,  depend  entirely  on 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  this  is  to  be  efiected  ohly  by 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  commercial  gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  consider  damp  groimd  so  injurious  to  aspa^- 
ragus,  that  they  elevate  their  asparagus-beds  considerably 
above  the  sur&ce-level  of  the  groi^id,  and  the  same  practice  is 
also  common  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  the  following  is  given  by 
Dr.  Macculloch,  as  the  method  practised  in  France,  and  adopted 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland :  i*  A  pit,  the  size  of  the  intended 
plantation,  is  dug  five  feet  in  depth,  and  the  mould  which  is 
taken  firom  it  must  be  sifted,  taking  care  to  reject  all  stones, 
dven  as  small  in  size  as  a  filbert-nut  The  best  parts  of  the 
mould  must  then  be  laid  aside,  for  making  up  the  beds.  The 
materials  of  the  bed  are  then  to  be  laid  in  the  following  pro- 
portions and  order :  six  inches  of  common  dimghill  manure, 
eight  inches  of  turf,  six  inches  of  dung  as  before,  six  inches  of 
sifted  earth,  eight  inches  of  turf,  six  inches  of  very  rotten  dimg, 
eight  inches  of  the  best  earth.  The  last  layer  of  earth  must 
then  be  well  mixed  with  the  last  of  dung.  The  compartment 
must  now  be  divided  into  beds  five  feet  wide,  by  paths  con- 
structed of  turf,  two  feet  in  breadth  and  one  foot  in  thickness. 
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Beds,  made  in  this  manner/*  he  says,  '*  are  found  to  answer 
welly  and  last  for  many  years.** 

In  Germany,  asparagus-beds  are  made  to  last  a  considerable 
time,  by  being  well  trenched  and  manured  at  bottom  with 
bone,  horn,  chips  of  wood,  or  branches  of  trees,  a  foot  thick. 
Bones  and  horn  will  be  a  long  time  in  decaying,  and  will, 
consequently,  give  out  a  gradual  and  lasting  food  for  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  The  ground  intended  for  new  beds  should  have 
a  large  supply  of  rotten  or  other  good  dung  laid  several  inches 
thick;  it  should  then  be  regularly  trenched  two  or  three  feet, 
and  the  dung  buried  equally  in  each  trench  as  the  process 
goes  on. 

The  ground  being  made  level,  divide  it  into  beds  four  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet  wide  between  bed  and  bed. 

Four  rows  of  asparagus  should  be  planted  in  each  bed,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  to  be  allowed  between  plant  and 
plant  in  the  row ;  letting  the  outside  rows  of  each  bed  be  nine 
inches  from  the  edge ;  or  they  may  be  planted  only  in  single 
rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  or  in  narrow  beds  containing 
two  rows  of  roots  only.  •  By  this  means,  a  greater  facility  will 
be  acquired  in  gathering  the  crop,  without  being  obliged  to 
tread  on  the  beds. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  plants  for  this  plantation  consist 
entirely  of  roots,  not  more  than  two  years  old ;  some  gardeners 
prefer  those  that  are  only  one  year,  as  they  generally  take  root 
much  freer,  and  succeed  every  way  better  than  two»year  old 
pknts.  It  is  of  very  great  unportance  for  ensuring  success  in  the 
planting  of  asparagus,  to  lift  the  roots  carefiilly,  and  to  expose 
them  to  the  air  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  While  planting, 
therefore,  it  would  be  proper  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  hamper  or 
basket  among  a  little  light  earth,  and  covered  with  a  mat. 
No  plant  feels  an  injury  in  the  root  more  keenly  than  aspa« 
ragus;  the  roots  are  very  brittle,  and  when  once  broken,  do 

not  readily  shoot  again. 

> 

Method  of  planting  them. 

Strain  the  line  parallel  with  the  beds,  nine  inches  from  the 
edge :  then  with  a  spade  cut  out  a  small  trench  or  drill  close 
to  the  line,  about  six  inches  deep,  making  that  side  next  the 
line  nearly  upright ;  and  when  one  trench  is  opened,  plant  that 
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before  you  open  another,  placing  the  plants  upright  ten  or 
twelve  mches  distant  in  the  row ;  or  the  ground  may  be  drilled 
for  the  roots  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  with  the  garden 
hoe.  This  is  the  most  expeditious  method,  and  answers  equally 
well. 

These  plants  must  not  be  placed  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  but  nearly  upright  against  the  back  of  it,  so  tfiat  the 
crown  of  the  plants  may  stand  upright,  and  two,or  three  inches 
below  tibe  surfiice  of  the  ground :  let  them  be  all  jdaced  an 
equal  depth,  spreading  their  roots  somewhat  regularly  against 
the  back  of  Ae  trench,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  little  earth 
up  against  them  with  the  hand  as  you  place  them,  in  order  to 
fix  the  plants  in  their  due  position,  till  the  row  be  planted  :'when 
one  row  is  planted,  immediately  with  a  rake  draw  the  eardi 
into  the  drill  over  the  plants,  and  open  ahother  drill  or  trench 
as  before  directed ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  be  planted.  When 
they  are  all  planted,  let  the  surfiice  of  the  beds  be  raked 
smooth,  and  clear  them  firom  stones. 

At  the  comer  of  every  bed,  let  a  firm  stake  be  driven  into 
the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  aUeys,  and  one  also  at 
the  end  of  each  row. 

In  planting  asparagus,  it  is  customary  with  those  gardeners, 
who  are'  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  every  spot  of  ground, 
to  sow  a  thin  crop  of  onions  the  first  year  on  the  new  aspa- 
ragui^beds:  this  should  be  performed  before  the  beds  are 
raked,  sowing  the  seeds,  and  raking  them  in ;  by  this  means 
a  crop  of  onions  may  also  be  obttuned  without  hurting  the 
asparagus,  provided  the  onions  be  not  sufiered  to  grow  just 
about  the  plants ;  but,  if  circumstances  Will  admit,  it  will  be 
much  better  not  to  exhaust  the  beds  with  any  crops  at  all. 

The  asparagus  being  planted,  the  next  care  is,  when  the 
plants  come  up,  which  will  be  about  the  latter  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  4x)  keep  them  clean 
firom  weeds ;  which  must  be  well  attended  to  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  will  be  three  years  fi-om  the  time  of  planting  before  the 
asparagus  plants  produce  buds  large  enough  to  cut  for  use,  in 
any  general  gathering ;  though  sometimes  in  good  ground,  and 
a  remarkably  prosperous  growth  iii  the  plants,  which  are  the 
production  of  young  shoots,  a  few  of  the  largest  may  be 
cut  the  second  year  after  planting :  it  will  be  doing  greater 
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justice  to  the  plants,  if  none  be  cut  before  the  second,  and  only 
a  few  the  third  year.  A  plantation  of  asparagus,  if  the  beds 
be  properly  attended  to,  will  continue  to  produce  good  buds 
ten,  fifteen,  and  often  twenty  years ;  instances  have  occurred  of 
beds  being  cut  for  thirty  and  forty  years. 

In  making  new  plantations,  instead  of  forming  the  beds 
with  plants,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the  beds ;  by 
this  practice,  the  plants  are  not  disturbed  by  being  removed, 
and  consequently  produce  more  regular  crops.  The  beds  may 
be  made  the  same  as  if  they  were  to  be  formed  with  young 
plants^  and  the  seeds  dropped  in,  in  lines,  covering  the  seeds 
about  an  inch  deep. 

When  the  plants  are  about  six  inches  high,  they  must  be 
thinned,  leaving  the  strongest  about  nine  or  ten  inches  apart 
During  the  first  season,  keep  them  dear  of  weeds,  as  they  will 
be  very  tender,  and  easily  hurt  by  the  weeds.  In  about  three 
years  after  sowing,  a  few  buds  may  be  cut.  The  fourth  year» 
the  buds  will  be  bodi  strong  and  abundant 

SOWING  PARSLEY. 

Pars]ey>  if  not  sown  last  month,  may  now  be  sown.  Sow 
in  drills  in  the  quarters,  or  for  edgings,  observing  to  sow  it 
where  hares  cannot  get  at  it,  as  they  are  remarkably  partial  to 
this  vegetable. 

If  a  large  supply  be  wanted  for  market,  it  may  be  grown  in 
continued  rows  nine  inches  asunder,  or  on  the  general  surface, 
to  be  trodden  down  and  raked  in. 


SOWING  PARSNEP. 

If  porsnepa  were  not  sown  in  February,  sow  now  for  a  prin*    . 
cipal  crop*    This  is  a  nutritious  and  usdul  vegetable,  and  in 
some  countries  is  next  in  estimation  to  potatoes.    (See  Carrots.) 

SOWING  SPINACH. 

Sow.  spinach  to  succeed  that  sown  last  month :  the  sowings 
riiould  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  have  a  ^ 
regular  supply,  for  the  plants  of  one  sowing  in  spring  and 
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summer  will  not  continue  fit  for  use  longer  than  that  dme^  be- 
fore they  will  run.  Prefer  the  round-leaved  or  smooth-seeded 
kind ;  that  being  the  most  proper  sort  to  sow  at  this  season, 
its  leaves  being  considerably  thicker  and  larger  than  the  prickly- 
seeded. 

This  seed  may  be  sown  either  alone,  or  with  some  other 
crops,  such  as  between  rows  of  beans,  or  on  the  ground  be- 
tween cabbages  or  cauliflowers ;  it  should  be  sown  moderately 
thin,  and  generally  in  broad-cast,  in  which  method  a  little 
radish-seed  may  be  sown  with  it :  when  the  seed  is  sown,  if 
light  dry  ground,  tread  it  over  lightly  to  settle  the  surface  and 
seed,  then  rake  it  regularly ;  or  it  may  be  occasionally  sown 
in  broad  flat  drills,  about  an  inch  deep,  )wd  a  foot  broad. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  spinach  should  not,  at  this  season, 
be  sown  where  the  ground  is  much  shaded  with  trees  or 
bushes ;  for  in  such  situations,  the  plants  would  be  drawn  up 
to  seed  before  they  arrive  at  half  their  growth. 

Hoe  or  hand-weed  the  early  crops,  thinning  the  plants  at 
the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  sown  broad-cast,  to  five 
or  six  inches  distance ;  the  thinner  they  are,  the  larger  they 
will  grow. 

The  crop  of  winter  spinach,  which  was  sown  last  autumn, 
will  now  be  advancing  for  use,  and  should  be  kept  clear  firom 
weeds,  and  the  earth  between  the  plants  stirred  with  a  hoe* 
In  gathering,  if  they  stand  close,  they  should  be  thinned  out 
clean  by  the  roots ;  but  if  they  already  stand  at  great  dis- 
tances, only  crop  the  large  outer  leaves  as  w^ted,  till  they 
begin  to  run,  then  cut  them  up  clean  to  the  bottom. 

a 

SOWING  HAMBURG  PARSLEY. 

At  this  time,  sow  Hamburg  parsley  for  a  fiill  crop.  As  this 
is  not  much  used  in  the  majority  of  fiunilies,  a  small  quantity 
will  be  sufficient 

SOWING  BEETS. 

.,  For  successional  crops,  sow  a  litde  both  at  the  beginning 
and  also  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  fiivorable  weather.  Far 
the  general  crop,  see  April. 
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PLANTING  CHIVES. 

If  chives  were  not  planted  last  month,  let  that  be  now  done* 

MUSHROOM-BEDS. 

Continue  to  protect  mushroom-beds  from  frost  and  rain, 
either  of  which  would  destroy  the  spawn.  And  if  convenient, 
new  beds  may  also  be  made,  which  will  produce  in  succession, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn« 

V 

PLANTING  HORSEpRADISH. 

Where  horse-radish  has  not  been  already  planted,  let  that 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  buds  will  be  beginning  to 
spring  and  might  be  injured  by  the  operation. 

SOWING   LEEKS. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  leeks  for  a  full  crop  in  strong 
lands,  but  if  they  bltve  been  forwarded  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
the  greater  will  be  their  size.  On  light  warm  sandy  soils, 
they  will  be  yet  in  good  time  in  the  open  ground  Sow  in 
beds  to  be  afterwards  transplanted,  or  thinly  in  such  beds, ' 
where  they  are  to  remain  to  come  to  their  full  size. 

SOWING   KIDNEY-BEANS. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  and 
the  weather  setded,  sow  a  crop  of  ]ddney-beans :  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  and  may  be  sown 
longitudinally  along  the  border,  and  when  necessary,  after  they 
come  up,  use  the  pea-glass  case  recommended  for  early  crops 
-of  peas. 

Kidney-beans,  like  many  other  fiist-growing  vegetables^  are 
much  improved  by  transplanting.  For  this  purpose,  sow  in 
the  beginning  of  the  month  a  few  in  pots  or  boxes;  bring 
•them  forward  in  any  of  the  forcing  departments;  the  peach- 
house  is  to  be  preferred,  or  in  a  slight  hot-bed.  Harden  them 
by  degrees ;  by  the  end  of  March,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 

Q 
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out  in  a  warm'bordery  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  walli  and  will  be 
in  firuit  sooner,  and  yield  a  more  prolific  crop,  than  those 
planted  in  the  open  border  in  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Make  choice  of  a  dry  day  for  planting  the  crop  in  the  open  air, 
and  plant  on  the  sur&ce,  in  strong  soils,  as  recommended  for 
peas ;  cover  thvee  inches,  and  leave  the  covering  in  the  form  of 
a  ridge,  so  as  to  throw  the  rain  off,  as  they  are  very  tender,  and 
apt  to  rot  in  the  gromid.     For  a  full  crop,  see  April. 


PLANTING  POTATO-ONIONS. 

See  December  and  January. 

SOWING   ONIONS. 

Onions  require  a  rich  mellow  soil,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  and  are 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  never  cropping  the  same 
ground  successively  wi£h  the  same  plant.  Some  gardeners 
sow  onions  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  many  years,  and 
the  market-gardeners  at  Hexham  sow  their  onions  on  thd 
same  ground  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  successively,  but  an- 
nually manure  the  soil.  After  the  ground  is  dug,  (he  manure 
is  spreilid  on  the  surface,  in  a  very  rotten  state,  and  the  onion- 
seed  is  sown  upon  the  manure,  and  covered  over  with  mould 
from  the  alleys:  by  this  method,  they  produce  fine  crops  in 
almost  all  seasons.  Indeed,  so  general  is  this  practice,  that  it 
would  require  much  reasoning  to  persuade  them  to  the  con- 
trary. Onions  must  naturally  act  (to  a  certain  extent)  as  an 
exhauster  of  the  ground  on  which  they  grow,  at  least  of  those 
parts  of  the  ground  from  which  they  derive  their  principal 
nourishment ;  yet  we  find  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  twenty 
years  producing  excellent  crops.  If  the  ground  be  prepared 
as  advised  in  Fet>ruary,  which  is  to  manure  it  in  autumn, 
and  to  rough  dig  it,  which  is  to  be  done  by  digging  in  the 
compost  manure,  and  laying  the  ground  up  as  rough  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  present  as  large  a  portion  of  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  frost  and  rain,  as  can  be  done,  it  becomes  to  a 
certain  degree  rtnewed,  as  the  fibrous  parts  of  onions,  which 
are,  correctly  speaking,  their  roots,  penetrate  only  a  few  inclies 
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deep,  and  if  they  partly  exhaust  the  sur&ce  of  one  year,  the 
operation  of  digging  deep  brings  up  an  entirely  new  surface  for 
the  crops  of  the  next  Take  advantage  of  a  fine  day,  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  to  point  over  or  slightly  dig  the  sur&ce, 
and  in  doing  so,  break  the  clods  well  with  the  spade,  or  rake 
the  surface  with  a  large  rake^  as  the  operation  of  digging -pro- 
ceeds* Drill  the  ground  an  inch  deep,  feuid  sow  the  seeds  rea- 
sonably thin ;  but  in  this  particular,  be  guided  by  the  quality  of 
the  seed,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  sowing  one  hundred,  or 
fifty,  or  twenty  seeds  in  a  pot  or  pan,  which  may  be  placed  in 
any  of  the  forcing  departments  to  vegetate  quickly.  Count 
the  number  of  plants  which  come  up ;  by  this  means,  the  qua- 
lity of  the  se^d  can  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  then  sow 
thickly  or  thinly,  ac9ording  to  the  result  of  the  experimentr 
The  drill  system  is  to  be  preferred. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  writers,  as  a  practical  gardener, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  adopts 
the  following  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for  his  onion 
crops 'in  light  soils,  and  which  has  been  attended  with  great 
success,  both  as  to  the  production  of  good  crops  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive for  the  maggot,  which  in  old  garden  ground,  if  light, 
is  found  to  be  very  iiqurious  to  these  crops :  "  In  the  end  of 
October,*'  he  says,  "  I  dug  over  the  ground,  leaving  as  much 
surfisuse  exppsed  as  possible,  by  what  is  called  winter  digging. 
It  lay  in  that  state  till  the  end  of  December,  by  which  time  it 
generally  happened  to  be  exposed  to  a  severe  fi*ost.  On  a' 
boBty  day,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  I  wheeled  on  a 
top  dressing  of  cow*s  dung,  and  spread  it  all  over  the  suriaoe. 
I  let  this  lie  to  have  its  juices  washed  into  the  soil  before  the 
time  of  sowing,  at  which  time  I  raked  oiF  all  the  dung  that 
would  come  with  the  rake,  which  operation  smoothed  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  ground.  Then,  mthout  diggings  1  lined  off  the 
alleys,  sowed  the  seeds,  trod  them  in^  covered  them  with  earth 
firom  the  alleys,  and  raked  the  beds.  From  this  mode  of 
treatment  I  always  had  excellent  crops  of  onions.  This  method 
^ves  a  sort  of  consistence  to  old  soft  soils,  such  as  are  often 
to  be  met  with  in  old  gardens  on  gravelly  or  sandy  bottoms ; 
and  the  onions  generally  form  their  bulbs  upon  the  surface, 
which  I  take  to  be  their  natural  position,  and  where  they  are 
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less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  maggots  than  nrhen  they  fomi' their 
bulbs  under  the  surface,  which  b  principally  occasioned  by 
dunging  and  digging  light  soils  for  onions  in  Uie  spring." 
'  Any  of  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation  may  be  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  the  &ncy  of  the  sower,  or  the  purpose  for  which  they 
may  be  intended.  The  Strasburg,  Deptford,  and  globe,  are 
preferred  for  principal  crops;  the  Portugal  and  Spanish  are 
esteemed  for  crops  which  come  the  soonest  into  use ;  James^ 
Keeping,  and  pale  red,  for  keeping ;  the  blood  red  is  much 
sown  in  Scotl&nd  and  Wales  for  its  strong  flavor,  and  is 
esteemed  in  the  London  market  for  its  diuretic  qualities ;  the 
Lisbon  is  a  good  sort  for  autumn  sowing,  but  the  Strasburg 
is  generally  sown  at  that  time.  For  the  distance  between  the 
rows,  see  February. 


PLANTING  ONIONS   FOR  SEED. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  save  the  seeds  of  onions,  either  for 
sale  or  private  consumption,  plant  them  at  this  time.  Select 
some  of  the  finest  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  and  reserve  them  for 
this  purpose.  Plant  them  in  drills  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
one  foot  apart;  place  the  onions  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder 
in  the, line,  according  to  their  size  and  sort  For  the  con- 
venience of  clearing  them  fVom  weeds  in  summer,  and  support- 
ing them  when  their  heads  become  heavy,  plant  them  in  beds 
of  three  or  four  rows  each,  allowing  two  feet  and  a  half  be- 
tween each  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in  among  them. 
They  have  now  only  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  supported 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  will  ripen  their  seeds  in  August 
or  September.    • 

SOWING  CARROTS. 

Crops  of  carrots  may  now  be  sown  in  light  dry  soils ;  sow  in 
drills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  cover  carefiilly  about  half  • 
an  inch  deep.    The  orange  and  Alteringham  are  the  preferable 
>  sorts. 

A  spot  of  light  ground,  in  an  open  situation,  should  be 
chosen  for  this  crop,  for  the  roots  thrive  considerably  if  those 
points  be  properly  attended  to. 
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The  ground  should  be  trenched  one  good  spade  deep  at 
least,  or  rather  it  should  be  double  dug.  Observe  in  digging 
to  take  but  thin  spits^  and-  be  carefiil  to  break  all  dods^  that 
the  roots  may  have  fiill  liberty  to  run  down  long  and  straight, 
for  if  the  earth  be  not  well  divided  nor  separated,  the  roots  are 
apt  to  grow  both  short  and  forked. 

The  seeds  may  either  be  sown  broad-cast  all  over  the  sur* 
fiice,  or  the  ground  may  be  previously  divided  into  beds  four 
or  five  feet  wide ;  in  either  method,  however,  sow  the  seeds 
thinfy  with  an  even  hand,  and  rake  them  in ;  but  previously  to 
raking,  observe  that,  if  the  ground  be  quite  light  and  dry,  the 
seed  may  first  be  trodden  in  evenly,  in  doing  which,  take  care 
to  tread  it  lightly  and  regularly,  pretty  closely  together,  thdn  let 
the  seed  be  raked  in  moderately.  By  this  method,  the  seed 
will  be  buried  equaUy  in  every  part,  and  the  plants  will  ako 
come  up  regularly. 

In  sowing  these  seeds,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  ob« 
serve,  that  when  the  ground  has  a  disposition  to  be  wet,  or  is 
apt  to  bind,  it  will  be  proper,  in  that  case,  to  divide  it  into  beds 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  with  narrow  alleys  about  a  spade  wide, 
then  sow  the  seed.  The  ground,  however,  must  not  be  trodden, 
but  take  your  station  in  the  alleys,  and  rake  the  seed  in  regu* 
larly,  taking  particular  care  not  to  draw  the  earth  in  heaps. 

In  sowing  carrots,  aa  well  as  most  other  crops,  the  drill 
system  is  to  be  preferred,  as  presenting  a  much  neater  appear- 
ance, and  affording  an  opportunity  of  stirring  the  surface  of 
the  ground  between  the  rows  to  a  ^eater  depth  than  can  be 
done  if  sown  broad-cast  The  advantage  of  deep  hoeing  all 
crops  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
cultivator,  as  it  has  the  effects  of  resisting  the  droughts  of 
summer,  as  well  as  greatly  encomraging  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

SOWING  RADISHES. 

Sow  more  radish-seed,  to  raise  a  supply  of  radishes  to  suc- 
ceed those  sown  in  February. 

There  should  be  some  seed,  both  of  the  salmon  and  short- 
top,  sown  at  three  several  times  this  month ;  that  is,  about  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  latter  end;  by  which  means  there  will 
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be  a  regular  successicNi  of  youi^  radishes  for  the  table.  Let 
this  seed  be  sown  now  in  an  open  compartment^  where  the 
ground  is  rich  and  somewhat  moisL 

In  sowing  these  s^eds,  attend  to  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  twa  {annex  ;noaths. 

Thin  the  crops  of  early,  radisbesj  where  the  plants  stand 
too  close,  pulKng  up  the  wors<l»  and  leaving  the  best  plants 
standing  at  about  two  or  three  inches  aaunderi  and  clear  them 
from  weeds^ 

In  dry  seasons,  let  the  early  crops  of  radishes  be  frequently 
watered*  otherwise,  they  will,  not  grow  freelyi  nor  will  they  be 
mild  and  crisp  for  eating* 

s 

SOWING  INDIAN  CRESS,   OR  NASTURTIUMS. 

Indian  cress  will  grow  freely  in  almost  every  soil  or  situa- 
tion, and  the  flowers  of  it  are  used  both  in  salads  and  in  gar- 
nishes. It  requires  to  be  staked  in  the  manner  of  peas,  if 
sown  in  an  open  spot.  On  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  it  is 
particularly  well  adapted  as  a  hedge,  or  to  act  as  a  screen  to 
any  unpleasant  object,  independently  of  which  it  is,  in  itself^ 
extremely  beautiful.  It  may  be  sown  in  drills  two  inches  deep 
any  time  during  this  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  It  will 
keep  in  flower  till  destroyed  by  frost. 

SOViriNO  CHERVIL  AND  CORIANDER. 

Sow  these  seeds  in  shallow  drills,  eight  or  ten  inches  apart, 
tufid  cover  them  about  half  an  inch  with  mould.  Choose  a 
sheltered  spot. 

These  herbs  are  all  to  remain  where  they  are  sown,  and  the 
chief  culture  they  require  is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  but 
as  the  plants  soon  run  up  to  seed,  a  small  portion  should  be 
sown  every  month. 

SOViriNO  BASIL. 

^For  the  greater  certainty  of  success,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
sow  basil  in  pots  or  pans,  in  any  of  the  forcing  departments, 
or  on  a  slight  hotrbed.     Sow  in  rather  dry  mould,  and  be 
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sparing  of  water,  as  it  is  apt  to  rot    The  plants  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  in  May*    . 


SOWING  PURSLANE. 

The  end  of  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  this  salad, 
for  if  it  be  sown  earlier,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the 
firost,  owing  to  its  great  succulency.  It  may  be  sown  on  a 
light  early  border,  in  the  same  manner  as  letluce,  but  much 
thinner.  It  may  also  be  sown  like  cresses  in  drills,  on  any 
open  spot,  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  during  the  summer. 

PLANTING  IflMT. 

This  is  now  a  good  season  to  make  new  plantations  of  mint. 

This  plant  is  propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots,  by 
slips  of  the  young  spring  plants,  taken  up  with  root  fibres  at 
the  bottom ;  also  by  cuttings  of  the  young  stalks  in  April  and 
May ;  but  at  this  season,  increasing  it  by  slips,  or  parting  the 
roots,  is  most  generally  practiced,  the  method  of  which  is  as 
follows. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  have  recourse  to  such  old 
beds  of  mint  as  are  well  stocked  with  young  plants,  and  thence 
draw  up  a«ufficient  number  of  the  best  shoots  properly  rooted, 
observing  to  draw  them  up  carefully,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  knife  at  times,  raise  or  separate  them ;  by  which  care, 
every  plant  will  rise  with  good  roots. 

Having  provided  the  plants,  let  them  be^  planted  in  rows, 
about  9ix  inches  apart)  and  five  or  six  inches  asunder  in  the 
rows ;  let  them  have  immediately  a  tolerable  watering,  to  settle 
the  earth  close  about  their  roots. 

The  method  of  increasing  mint  by  roots  is,  to  get  a  number 
of  old  roots,  and  let  them  be  parted  in  a  proper  liuinner ;  then 
draw  drills  with  a  hoe  six  inches  apart ;  plant  the  roots  in  the 
drills,  cover  them  about  an  inch  thick  with  earth,  and  then 
rake  the  ground. 

But  when  the*  above  method  is  to  be  followed,  the  roots 
should  be  procured  and  planted  either  in  February,  or  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  or  in  October  or  November. 
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or  in  rotten  tan.  They  will  do  equally  well,  either  covered 
or  uncovered.  In  the  latter  way,  th^y  are  less  likely  to  be 
sandy  or  gritty.  Pliatce  them  in  a  dry  place,  as  they  are  apt 
to  damp. 

SOWING  NASTURTIUMS. 

Same  as  Indian  cress,  see  p.  118. 


NORMANDY   CRESS. 

A  crop  of  this  beautiful  and  useful  salad  may  be  sown  in  a 
border  of  light  earth.  The  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  as  it 
grows  lusuriantly. 


^  SOWING  LETTUCE. 

Make  sowings  of  the  various  sorts  of  lettuce.  Sow  each 
sort  in  a  bed  separately.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  but 
the  majority  of  them  will  succeed  equally  well  at  this  timej  if 
soivn  on  a  sheltered  border. 

There  is  a  sort  not  generally  known,  which  we  accidentally 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  Scotland,  among  a  crop  of  leeks. 
The  seeds  of  the  leeks  were  from  Messrs.  Peacock,  nursery- 
men, Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  who  on  inquiry  stated,  that  the 
same  circumstance  was  observed  by  another  person,  who  also 
had  purchased  some  of  the  leek-seed  from  the  same  bag^  This 
sort  Messrs.  Peacock  called,  the  New  Cape  cos.  It  grows  to 
an  extraordinary  size,  but  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  it  is 
the  tenderest  and  finest  lettuce  we  have  ever  seen.  It  requires 
to  be  sown  in  March,  and  afterwards  planted  out  three  feet 
distant,  plant  from  plant,  in  a  rich  soil.  We  have  since  had 
seeds  of  the  same  sort  from  those  very  respectable  seedsmen, 
and  found  them  to  be  the  finest  lettuce,  for  a  principal  crop, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  For  variety,  a  number  of  sorts 
may  be  sown.  Sow  each  sort  separately,  and  if  to  remain  in 
the  seed-bed,  sow  thinly,  or  transplant  a  part,  and  leave  a  crop 
on  the  bed,  in  which  they  are  reared.  Transplanted  lettuce 
run  to  seed  sooner  during  summer  than  those,  which  have  not 
been  transplanted. 
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PLANTING   LETTUCE. 

Any  time  this  month  finally  thin  xmt  ^e  crops  of  lettuce, 
which  have  stood  the  winter,  into  open  borders,  at  firom  nine  to 
twelve  inches  apart,  leaving  a  crop  on  the  ground  undisturbed. 
Those  who  wish  to  save  lettuce-seed,  may  pl&nt  such  sorts  as 
may  be  wished  at  this  time,  giving  them  fi'om  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  firom  plant  to  plant,  or  more,  according  to  their  sizje. 
The  crops  of  lettuce  sown  upon  slight  hot-beds  will  he  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  month  to  plant  out  in  sheltered  places ; 
under  fiivorable  circumstances,  they  will  succeed  the  winter- 
sown  crops. 

DANDELION. 

J 

This  is  an  excellent  salad,  and  a  good  stomachic :  ij;  is  not 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens.  Where  it  abounds  in  any 
waste  place,  cover  it  at  this  season  with  rotten  tan^  decayed 
leaves,  &c.  It  will  soon  come  up,  and  be  well  blanched,  in 
which  state,  it  is  a  great  addition  to  our  spring  salads.  This 
salad  will  force  well  all  the  winter  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in 
any  very  warm  cellar. 

CORN-SALAD,   OR   LAMB^S  LETTUCE. 

This  is  also  an  addition  to  our  spring  salads,  not  v^ry  gene- 
rally cultivated ;  where  it  is  desirable,  sow  some  of  the  seed 
this  month  on  a  border  of*  light  earth.  Continue  to  sow  once 
a  month  till  August 

.  AMERICAN   CRESS.. 

This  is  often  called  black  American  cress  and  French  cress. 
It  is  an  excellent  winter  and  spring  salad,  and  being  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  this  country,  stands  all  seasons  with  little  pro- 
tection. If  wanted  all  summer,  sow  every  six  weeks  firom  this 
time  till  August ;  for  whichj  see  that  month. 
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WINTER.  CRESS. 

The  use  and  culture,  the  at^e  as  the  American  cress. 

WATER  CRESS. 

This  well-known  and  useful  salad,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
cultivated  in  tSOS.  If  plantations  be  wtoted  of  it,  diey  may 
now  be  made,  or  itideed  in  any  spring  or  autumnal  month. 
For  fidi  directions,  see  May  and  Jtme. 

0 

WORK   TO  BE   DONE   IN   THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

If  the  weather  be  now  favorable,  that  is,  dry  and  mild,  the 
various  branches  of  cropping  should  be  attended  to  with  dili- 
gence. No  time  should  be  lost  in  committing  to  the  soil  the 
requisite  seeds  and  roots  of  plants. 

In  early  light  dry  soils,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  sow  and 
plant  early,  whereby  the  crops  will  gain  sufBoi^t  strength  to 
resist  the  droughts  of  summet ;  but  in  such  as  are  cold,  wet, 
and  late,  the  state  of  the  weather  must  determine  the  time  of 
sowing.  It  is  always  better  to  wait  until  the  ground  be  in  a  fit 
.  state  to  receive  the  seed,  than  to  sow  too  early,  when  it  is  not 
in  ^such  good  order,  as  many  of  the  less  hardy  seeds  will  not 
vegetate  freely,  indeed  scarcely  at  all,  if  sown  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year,  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Let  all  coverings 
be  removed  which  were  used  in  protecting  vegetables  diu'ing  the 
winter,  and  rough  dig  all  ground  not  immediately  required. 

The  gravel-walks  should  now  be  put  in  order  for  the  season. 
and  all  unpleasant  objects  removed  from  this  time  till  the  end  of 
autumn ;  for  an  equal  degree  of  order  and  neatness  is  as  neces- 
sary in  the  culinary  garden,  as  in  that  appropriated  to  flowers 
alone. 
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APRIL. 


Plant  more  beftus  as  a  successional  crop  to  those  planted  die 
preceding  moQthi  and  earth  up  those  ahready  above  ground, 
accordingly  as  they  may  require  it.  Hoe  the  ground  frequently 
between  the  rows,  both  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  beans.  If  any  have  been  sown  for  transplanting, 
let  that  now  be  done ;  for  which,  see  March. 

SOWING  PEAS. 

Sow  more  peas  fojc  a  successional  crop,  and  earth  up  ^uch  as 
are  in  want  of  it.  Stick  such  as  s^e  about  four  or  six  inches 
high.  If  any  have  been  sown  for  transplanting,  let  it  now  be 
done. 


MAHAGEMEKT  OF  CAULIFLOWERS. 

The  early  cauliflower-plants  under  hand-glasses,  should  have 
earth  drawn  up  round  their  stalks.  This  wiQ  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  promoting  their  growth ;  but  let  due  care  be  taken  that 
no  earth  be  drawn  into  their  hearts,  for  that  will  prove  very 
injurious  to  the  plants. 

The  hand  or  bell-glasses  may  still  be  kept  over  these  plants 
at  night,  and  during  cold  wet  weather ;  but  in  fine  days,  and 
when  there  are  warm  showers,  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  free 
air ;  but  when  the  plants  are  advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses 
shoidd  be  tilted  proporUonaUy  high  on  props,  first  raising  a 
border  of  earth  two  or  three  inches  high  about  the  plants,  then 
place  the  props  upon  that,  and  set  the  glasses  on  the  props ; 
but  about  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  plants  be  large,  they 
should  be  taken  quite  away. 

Where  an^  of  the  winter  standing   cauliflower-plants   in  ' 
frames,  borders,  &c.  were  not  finished  planting  out  last  month, 
let  it  now  be  done,  as  there  directed. 
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Young  cauliflower-plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  months 
should  now  be  pricked  out  into  nursery-beds,  or  some  in  a 
hot-bedj  to  forward  them  for  final  transplantation. 

The  cauliflower-plants  which  were  produced  from  seed  sown 
early  this  season,  should  be  removed  about  the  latter  end  of 
this  month,  if  sufficiently  strong,  if  not,  defer  it  till  next  month. 

Choose  a  piece  of  good  ground  for  them,  in  an  open  situa- 
tion ;  sdme  good  rotten  dung  should  be  dug  in.  Set  the  plants 
about  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  apart  from  each  other  every  way» 

Water  them  as  soon  as  .they  are  planted;  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther repeat  it  occasionally,  till  the  plants  have  taken  good  root 


SOWING  CAULIFLOWERS* 

Cauliflower  for  a  successional  crop  may  be  sown  any  time  in 
this  month  on  a  sheltered  border. 

Birds  being  very  destructive  to  the  seeds  of  all  the  brassica 
tribe,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  guard  against  them  by 
covering  the  beds  with 
mats,  or  with  old  fish- 
ing-nets, if  they  can  be 
procured,  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  vegetate.  The 
annexed  figure  repre- 
sents a  very  good  and 
simple  scare -crow  for 
birds.  Take  a  long 
straight  slender  rod  of 
hazel,  or  any  other  elastic  wood,  about  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
place  it  in  the  ground  in  a  sligiting  direction ;  from  the  point 
A  drop  the  line  B  of  small  cord,  to  which  at  C  fix  a  potato, 
which  is  stuck  fiill  of  feathers  of  di£ferent  colours.  This  will 
produce  a  simple  pendulum,  which  is  kept  in  motion  by  the 
wind ;  the  potato  may  be  suspended  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  This  is  an  efficacious  method  of 
scaring  away  liirds,  and  it  was  observed  by  a  fiiend  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  late  A.  Bacon.  Esq.  of  Elcot,  in  Berkshire. 

The  cauliflower-plants  kept  in  pots  during  the  winter  may, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  be  planted  out.     The  ground  being 
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dug,  make  holes  sufficiently  large  for  each  plaiit  to  admit  of  a 
spade  iuU  or  two  of  good  rotten  dung  being  placed  in  it,  and 
upon  this  dung  set  the  plants,  one  in  each  hole,  at  the  regular 
distances.  Turn  them  carefully  out  of  the  pots  without  dis- 
turbing the  balls ;  if  the  weather  be  dry,  settle  the  mould 
about  them  with  a  gentle  watering.  The  pots  may  be  left  by 
their  side,  and  if  sharp  frosts  occur,  cover  the  plants  every 
evening  by  inverting  the  pots  ■  over  them,  or  shelter  them  by 
placing  one  or  two  branches  of  spruce,  or  fronds  of  strong  fern, 
round  them.  Remove  these  protections  by  degrees,  as  the 
plants  get  established,  and  the  weather  becomes  •more  settled* 


CAPE  BEOCCOLI. 

The  cape  broccoli  sown  in  autumn,  and  wintered  with  the 
cauliflowers,  may  now  be  planted,  and  treated  in-  the  same 
manner  as  the  cauliflower.  To  protect  them  from  the  cold 
cutting  winds  of  April,  stick  a  few  branches  round  each  plant ; 
this  will  not  only  break  off  the  winds,  but  partially  shade  them 
until  they  have  taken  root. 


SOWING  BROCCOLI. 

Sow  a  moderate  quantity  of  early  purple  btoccoli,   early 
white,  dwarf  brown,  three-headed  purple  broccoli,  Portsmouth, 
sulphur-colored,  cauliflower  broccoli,  late  dwarf  purple  broc- 
coli, Siberian,  or  Danish.     Sow  the  seeds  on  a  rich  sheltered 
^  border,  and  cover  them  with  mats,  or  long  litter,  if  the  wea- 

ther be  frosty.  Should  it,  however,  be  mild  and  dry,  give 
plenty  of  water.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches 
high,  transplant  them  into  rich  beds  foi^*  inches  apart  Still 
continue  the  lise  of  water  freely,  if  the  weather  be  dry ;  in 
two  or  three  weeks,  they  will  be  fit  for  a  second  transplanting ; 
but  should  any  of  the  sorts,  or  all  come  up  weakly,  leave  them 
for  a  longer  time  in  the  seed-bed;  from  which,  a  part  may  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  May,  without  being 
.  transplanted  at  all  a  second  time. 
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SOW  AND  ^LANT  CABBAGES. 

Sow  and  plant  all  sorts  of  cabbages^  and  earth  up  and  clear 
from  weeds  the  croptf  already  planted.  Take  advantage  .of  dry 
days  to  stir  the  sur&ce  about  the  stems  of  all  the  forward  crops 
of  cabbages :  this  will  refresh  and  strengthen  them.  Prefer 
for  this  sowmg  the  Battersea»  Imperial,  Antwerp,  and  Penton- 
villcr 


/  • 


sow  SAVOYS. 


Sow  fall  crops  of  savoys,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  month. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Sow  now  Brussels  sprouts  for  a  fall  crop.  It  is  difficult  to 
procure  the  genuine  seed  of  the  Dutch  Brussels  sprout,  which 
is  preferable  to  all  other  varieties,  forming  little  close  heads  in 
spring.  In  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  this 
vegetable  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  is  sent  to  table  during 
nearly  ten  months  of  the  year. 


SOWING  BORECOLE. 

Many  sorts  of  kale  are  understood  under  the  general  name 
of  borecole ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  green  borecole, 
or  Scotch  kale,  Oerman  greens,  Budakale,  Woburn  perennial 
kjde,  ragged  Jack,  pmrple  or  brown  kale.  For  the  others, 
see  the  Systematic  Caialogue.  The  seeds  of  the  two  former 
and  the  two  latter  may  now  be  sown  on  a  border  of  middling 
good  ground.  The  third,  or  Woburn  kale,  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  six  or  seven  inches  loi^,  and  planted,  where  they 
are  faiaQy  to  remtdn.  By  the  end  of  this  month,  tlie  crop  of 
this  kale  will  be  exhausted,  the  stems  may  be  cut  down  within 
two  or  three  buds  of  the  ground ;  which  must  be  dug  over, 
and  afterwards  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
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SOWING  flALSAFY,  SCORZONSRA^  AND  8KIRRETS. 

Sow  all  these  sorts  about  the  middle  of  the  monthi  in  drilLi 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart  Cover  them  slightly.  As  their 
roots  are  esteemed^  when  large,  let  the  ground  be  sub-trenched« 
and  manured  with  a  compost  of  rotten  dung,  road-scrapings^ 
&c.  Avoid  using  rank  dung  for  any  sort  of  vegetable,  the 
roots  of  which  are  to  be  used. 

If  the  ground  be  dry,  tread  it  sUghdy,  and  scatter  a  few 
lettuce-seeds  thinly  among  them. 

They  will  require  thinning  in  May  or  June,  to  five  or  six 
inches  distoAt ;  the  roots  will  attain  perfection  in  autumn,  and 
continue  good  during  the  winter,  until  the  foUonvimg  spring. 


PLANTING   POTATOES. 

New  or  improved  varieties  of  this  valuable  root  are  only  to 
be  obtained  from  seed,  which  ripens  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  later  kinds;  but  the  earliest  varieties  seldom  produce  either 
flowers  or  seeds.  Where  it  is  intended  to  originate  varieties  firom 
seeds,  the  apples  as  they  are  called,  or  seed-envelops,  should 
be  gathered  in  October  when  ripe,  and  the  seeds  taken  out  by 
washing  the  pulpy  matter  several  times,  until  the  seeds  be  left 
dean.  They  should  be  preserved  until  the  spring,  and  sown  in 
a  light  dry  soil  in  drills,  and  covered 'to  the  depth  of  three 
inches ;  they  will  soon  appear  above  ground,  and,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  thin  them  out  to  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  will  be  fit  to 
take  up.  The  first  season,  the  tubers  will  be  very  small,  though 
numerous ;  select  such,  whose  formation  appears  to  be  most  per- 
fect for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  ensuing  spring.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year*s  growth,  they  will  have  attained  a  size 
sufficient  to  determine  their  properties;  and  such  as  appear 
worthy  of  cultivation,  should  be  kept  for  planting,  and  the 
remainder  thrown  away.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  cultivators,  who  attempt  this  process,  to  impreg- 
nate  the  blossoms  of  one  valuable  sort  with  the  fiurina  c^ 
another;  many  valuable  firuits  have  been  thus  produced,  and 
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as  tbe  parts  of  fructification  in  potatoes  are  sufficiently  large, 
the  greater  would  be  the  probability  of  pvi:Qe89f 

EUrly  potatoes  iGrom  a  defect  in  their  formation,  are  not  so 
capable  of  being  thus  multiplied  into  varieties.  An  experiment 
of  Mr.  Knight*s,  given  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transac- 
tions, is  for  its  ingenuity  worth  recording,  by  which  he  induced 
a  stat^.of  flowering  in  potatoes  of  this  sort.  '^  I  suspc^cted 
the  cause  of  the  constant  &ilure  of  the  early  potato  to  product 
seeds,  to  be  the  preternatural  early  formation  of  tiie  tuberous 
root,  which  draws  off  for  its  support  that  portion  of  the  sap, 
which,  in  other  plants  of  the  same  species,  affords  nutriment  to 
the  blossoms  and  seeds,  and  the  experiment  soon  satisfied  me 
that  my  conjectures  were  perfectly  well  founded.  I  took  several 
methods  of  placing  the  plants  to  grow,  in  such  a  situation  as 
enabled  me  readily  to  prevent  the  formation  of  tuberous  roots, 
but  the  following  appearing  the  best,  it  is  unnecessary  to  trou- 
ble the  society  with  any  other.  Having  fixed  strong  stakes  in 
the  ground,  I  raised  the  mould  in  a  heap  round  the  bases  of 
them,  and  in  contact  with  the  stakes :  on  the  south  sides  I 
planted  the  potatoes  firom  which  I  wished  to  obtidn  seeds. 
When  the  young  plants  were  about  four  inches  high,  they  were 
secured  to  the  stakes  with  shreds  and  nails,  and  the  mould  was 
then  washed  away  by  a  dtrong  current  of  water  fi*om  the  bases 
of  their  stems,  so  that  the  fibrous  roots  only  of  the  plants  en- 
tered into  the  soil.  The  fibrous  roots  of  this  plant  are  perfectiy 
distinct  organs  firom  die  runners  which  give  existence,  and 
subsequently  convey  nutriment  to  the  tuberous  roots,  and  as 
llie  runners  spring  firom  the  stems  only  of  the  plants,  which  are 
in  the  mode  of  culture  I  have  described,  placed  wholly  out  of 
the  soil,  the  formation  of  tuberous  roots  is'  easily  prevented ; 
and  whenever  this  is  done,  numerous  blossoms  will  soon  appear, 
and  almost  every  blossom  will  afibrd  firuit  and  seeds." 

From  these  facts,  Mr.  Knight  considered  it  sufficientiy 
proved,  that  the  same  sap  ^ves  existence  alike  to  the  tuber 
and  the  blossom  and  seeds,  and  that  whenever  a  plant  of  the 
potato  affords  either  seeds  or  blossoms,  a  diminution  of  the 
crop,  or  an  increased  expenditure  of  the  riches  of  tlie  soil, 
must  necessarily  take  place.  The  practice  of  taking  off  the 
blossoms  of  those  sorts  which  produce  them,  is  in  accordance 
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with  this  idea,  and  when  practised,  will  certainly  tend  to  in-r 
crease  the  bulk  ef  tubers,  by  diverting  those  juices  into  them, 
which  otherwise  Would  be  expended  in  perfecting  flowers  and 
seeds. 

In  planting  potatoes,  much  importance  is  attributed  by  some 
horticulturists  to  the  site  of  the  sets,  or  portions  of  the  tuber, 
which  are  to  be  planted,  some  recommending  them  to  be 
large,  and  others  small,  and  many  attach  a  degree  of  import-  - 
ance  to  that  part  of  the  tuber  from  which  the  best  sets  should 
be  taken.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Knight,  small  sets 
may  be  used  for  late  crops^  as  the  plants  attain  a  tsonsiderable 
size  before  they  begin  to  form  tubers ;  whereas,  for  early  crops, 
the  largest  tubers  should  be  chosen;  these,  he  affirms,  not  only- 
produce  stronger  plants,  but  they  will  also  more  readily  recover 
the  injuries  sustained  by  frosts,  on  the  principle,  that  as  they 
are  fed  by  a  copious  supply  of  food  from  the  larger  tubers, 
they  are  the  more  capable  of  sending  up  vigorous  shoots,  to 
replace  those,  which  may  have  been  injured  or  destroyed  by 
frost,  or  other  causes.  In  cutting  the  tubers  into  sections  or 
sets,  the  extreme  or  watery  end  shotild  be  rejected,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  run  too  much  to  halm,  and  having  the  eyes 
clustered  and  smidL  The  root,  or  dry  end,  should  also  be 
rejected,  as  being  more  tardy  in  growth,  and  being  supposed  to 
produce  the  curl  from  being  over  ripened*  The  middle  part, 
therefore,  of  the  tuber  is  to  be  preferred  and  divid^d.ki  pieces 
having  each  one  perfect  and  well^ibrmed  eye  or  bud. 

An  intelligent  contributor  to  die  Gardeners'  Magazine,  who 
styles  himself  a  Denbighshire .  Gardener,  gives  the  following 
valuable  remarks  upon  choosing  seed-potatoes :  **  Preferring 
unripe  potatoes  for  seed  is  not  new  in  practice,  it  has  prevailed 
for  ages.  Where  do  the  &rmers  of  the  rich  soils  and  waim 
countries  send  for  their  seed-wheat  and  seed-potatoes  ?  to  the 
cold  hilly  countries,  where  they  do  not  one  season  out  of  three 
thoroughly  and  perfectly  ripen  their  seed.  In  Denbighshire, 
we  call  die  hilly,  or  unripe  potato,  the  wet  potatoes ;  and  those 
from  the  rich  soils  and  warm  situations,  where  they  rip^i  per- 
fectly. We  caU  the  drp  potatoes,  although  exactly  the  «ame 
varieties:  the  wet  or  unripe  are  laeckoned  the  best  for  seed, 
and  the  dry  for  food.    Th^  potato  tuber  is  a  perfect  organized 
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system^  in  which  the  circulation  regularly  proceeds,  and  if 
suffered  to  ripen,  will  then  tend  to  decay ;  but  if  separated  be- 
fore ripe  from  the  stem  or  stalk,  which  furnishes  it  with  blood 
or  fruit-sap  descending  from  the  leaves,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood-sap  is  suddenly  arrested." 

**  The  ripe  potato  having  performed  all  its  operations,  becomes 
more  inert,  but  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the  unripe  tuber 
having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more  readily,  and  with  greater 
vigour  when  planted ;  the  one  seems  to  die,  worn  out  with  age, 
the  odier  seems  accidentally  to  have  fallen  asleep,  and  when 
awakened,  possesses  an  unspent  vigour  and  energy.  This  is 
the  case  not  only  with  the  potato,  but  also  with  the  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fruits,  whose  life,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  it  is 
desirable  to  prolong  or  extend  beyond  the  time  naturally 
allotted  to  it ;  they  are  then  taken  off  the  tree  long  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  experience  has  taught  us,  that  they  will  keep 
much  longer,  and  eat  much  fresher,  than  those  suffered  to  grow 
ripe  upon  the  tree:  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  potatoes 
taken  up  before  ripe.  Placing  the  potatoes  upon  the  gravel, 
or  in  the  sun,  on  any  dry  but  not  a  grass  walk,  has  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  circulation  in  the  tuber,  in  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided resources  tp  carry  it  on  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  un<< 
less  so  stopped.** 

'*  If  you  will  examine  the  potato-stem  or  plant,  when  the 
tubers  are  beginning  to  be  formed,  you  will  find  that  the  pota- 
toes are  placed  upon  thfe  runners  pushed  or  issuing  out  from 
the  plant  or  stem  above  the  set.  The  functions  of  the  set  are 
to  push  out  roots,  to  gather  food  from  the  soil,  to  supply  the 
plant  and  leaves  with  that  food,  and  from  the  leaves,  the  blood 
or  fruit-sap  flows  down  to  form  the  runners,  and  new  potatoes; 
and  the  more  you  earth  up  the  plant  or  stem,  the  more  run- 
ners are  formed  higher  up  on  the  stem,  and  the  more  pota- 
toes are  produced."  JHe  concludes  by  stating,  "  that  earth- 
ing up  the  potatoes  causes  them  to  be  later;  and  that  by 
earthing  them  up  after  taking  away  a  few  of  the  earliest,  also 
causes  them  to  throw  out  more  rimners  and  produce  more  pota- 
toes ;  the  top  or  eye-cuts  producing  potatoes  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  bottoms  of  the  sashe  tubers." 

This  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.' 
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Knight,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  same  intel- 
ligent writer,  in  another  c(Mnmunication  in  that  useful  periodi*^ 
cal,  supposes,  that  seed-potatoes  from  a  cold  and  poor  soil, 
when  planted  in  a  rich  and  favorable  one,  will  hasten  their 
maturity  six  weeks ;  he  justly  observes,  that  *^  obtaining  a  crop 
six  weeks  earlier  than  usual  is  an  object  deserving  the  highest 
consideration ;  its  coming  into  use  at  the  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  poor  man's  garden  affords  him  no  new  vegetables, 
when  the  stock  of  the  old  potatoes  is  become  short  and  dear, 
and  withal  so  bitter,  unpalatable,  and  unwholesome,  to  have 
then  a  crop  of  new  potatoes  is  a  deUcacy  indeed,  especially  to 
the  poor,  depending  so  much  for  their  support  upon  the  potato.; 
still  more  ^o  to  the  Irish  poor,  to  whom  the  potato  may  be 
siud  to  be  Uie  staff  of  life." 

Regarding  that  disease  called  the  curl,  so  injurious  to  potato 
crops,  he  presents  us  with  the  following  valuable  remarks :  *'  I 
have,"  he  says,  "  planted  several  rows  of  early  pink-eyed  from 
ripe  tubers,  which  are  now  coming  up  almost  all  curled ;  not 
a  curl  appears  on  any  of  the  same  variety  from  imripe  tubers, 
although  planted  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  last 
autumn,  (18^6,)  being  warm  and  long,  enabled  the  worm 
to  grow  stronger  and  more  vigorous,  to  attack  the  potato,  in 
which  it  made  holes,  and  therein  perhaps  deposited  its  eggs, 
which,  nourished  by  the  heat,  acquired  life  and  strength,  and ' 
after  the  potato  was  planted  and  became  sofl,  it  grew  vigorous 
and  preyed  upon  its  sap,  rendering  the  plant  weak  and  curled. 
I  am,"  he  says,  ^^  inclined  to  think  that  the  worm  is  the  cause 
of  the  curl,  and  that  if  potatoes,  intended  for  sets,  were  taken 
up  before  being  ripe,  that  is,  before  they  are  ftJl  grown,  the 
worm  will  not  have  attacked  them ;  and  that  if  it  has,  ex- 
posing the  potatoes  to  the  sun  will  kill  the  worm  before  it  has 
deposited  any  of  its  eggs."  He  concludes  this  paper  by  re- 
commending potatoes  intended  for  seed  for  the  following  sea- 
son, to  be  taken  up  before  they  are  fully  grown,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  at  the  season  of  plant- 
ing, to  "  observe  the  eye-cut,  and  by  placing  it  upward,  it  will 
secure,  without  any  further  trouble  or  expense,  a  crop  of  every 
variety  of  jpotato  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  same  variety  will 
produce  if  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity.'^ 
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Mr. Knight,  in. one  of  his  valuable  pupers,  in  the  Tnuas- 
actions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  says,  "  When  the  planter 
iA  anxious  to  obtain,  a  crop.^thin  the  least  possible  time,,  he 
will  find  the  position  in  which  the  tubers  are.  {daced  to  yeger 
tate  by  no  means  a  point  of  indifference  $  for  these  being  shoots 
or  branches,  which,  have  grown  thick  instead  of  elongated, 
retain  the  disposition  of  branches,  to  propel  their  sap  to  their 
leading  buds  or  points  most  distant  firom  the  stems  of  die  plants 
of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  If  the  tubers  be  placed 
with  their  leading  buds,  a  few  very  strong  and  early  shoots 
will  spring  firom  them ;  but  if  thrir  position  be  rCTersed,  many 
weaker  and  later  shoots  will  be.  produced,  and  not  only  the 
earliness  but  die  quality  of  the  produce  will  be  much  affected 
in  size." 

Ground  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be  planted,  if  not  in  to- 
lerable good  condition^  should  be  dunged,  but  when  they  can 
be  grown  in  firesh  unimpoverished  soil  without  manure,  their 
flavor  will  be  better.  Ground  which  has  long  lain  uncropped, 
or  that  which  has  never  been  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  if  dry 
and  not  very  barren,  will  produce  excellent  potatoes,  both  ui 
quantity  and  quality.  Leaves  of  trees,  not  too  much  decom^ 
posed,  are  good  manure  for  this  crop,  and  will  produce 
both  early  crops,  and  have  the  least  effect  on  their  flavor. 
Hank  and  imfermented  dung  is  the  worst  that  can  be  appUed. 

Amongst  the  many  curious  and  interesting  experbn^its  made 
by  Mr.  Knightupon  this  valuable  vegetable,  is  the  following : 
^*  by  planting  in  June  or  July,  he  conceives,  that  an  exhausted 
good  variety  may,  in  a  great  meaaure,  be  restored,  by  using 
the  produce  of  this  late  planting  for  the  seed  of  the  succeeding 
season,  planted  at  the  proper  time."  But,  with  all  due  defier- 
ence  to  the  worthy  president's  theoiy,  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  practice  by  its  adoption.  In  18^  and  1805,  we 
planted  several  kinds  of  potatoes,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  in 
the  open  fields,  which,  although  considered  good  sortK,  yet 
had  ceaded,  in  the  gardens  at  Stratton  Patk,  to  be  good  in 
quality.  The  produce  of  this  late  planting  waa  again  j^anted 
in  Mareh  and  April  in  the  garden^,  and  we  ftnmd  them  not  im^ 
proved  m  quality  hot  siae,  but  rather  progressively  worse.  It 
is,  however^  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  the  lestilt  of 
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Similar  experiments  may  di£Eer  in  different  sStuationit  A  vege^ 
table,  which  constitutes  no  incon»derabIe  portion  of  the  food 
of  man,  deserves  <mr  utmost  care  iaits  improyementi  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  appear,  in  that  point  of  viewi  to 
pay  the  necessary  attention  iso  it  Indeed,,  to  Mr,  Knight,  in 
Enghind,  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  Crichton,  Young,  and  Shir- 
reff,  in  Scotland,  we  are  indebted  principally  fi>r  the  improTQ- 
ments,  which  ha;re  been  made  in  the  cultuze  of  this.  root. 


SPINACH. 

Sow  spinach  for  a  successional  Crop,  to  come  in,  in  May  and 
June.  Where  a  ccmstant  supply  of  this  plant  is  required*  sow 
once  a  fortnight,  as  the  spring  sowings  soon  run  up  to  seed; 
the  round-leaved  spinach  is  still  the  proper  sort  to  sow,  either 
broad-cast  and  raked  in,  or  in  shallow  drills,  or  in  drills  be- 
tween the  crops  of  peas,  beans,  and  such  like  crops ;  the 
shade  afforded  by  them  wiU  prolong  the  season  of  the  spinach. 

Hoe  the  spinach  which  was  sown  in  the  former  month,  espe- 
dally  the  broad-cast  sowings :  and  thin  the  plants  out  to  three, 
four,  or  five  inches  distant 

SOWING   BEET. 

Beet  for  a  fiill  crop  should  now  be  sown ;  the  ground  shouTd 
be  sub-trenched,  which  will  prevent  the  roots  from  forking. 
Sow  in  drills  twelve  inches  apart,  and  moderately  thin ;  cover 
lightly ;  an3,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  tread  the  whole  slightly. 
The  true  blood-red  is  the  sort  most  esteemed  for  its  roots ;  the 
other  sorts  should  also  now  be  sown. 

The  white  beet  is  cultivated  as  a  subsfitute  for  spinach. 
The  great  white  or  sweet  beet  is  cultivated  for  the  midribs  and 
stalks,  which  are  separated  from  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  and 
are  stewed  and  eaten  like  asparagus  under  the  name  of  chard. 
This  sort  is  much  more  esteem^  and  cultivated  on  the  conti- 
nent than  in  thia  country. 

The  sort  called  mangel-root  (mangel-wiirzel  of  the  Ger- 
mans) is  a  valuable  agricultural  root  for  feeding  cattie,  and 
affords,  equally  with  all  the  others,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
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Bugar.  It  is  seldom  culdTated  in  the  gardens.  In  dry  seasons^ 
-beets  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  tumip*fly ;  it  is  there* 
fore  advisable  to  sow  a  small  bed  or  two  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  partially  shaded.  If  the  general  crop  fail,  then  it 
may  be  made  good  by  transplanting  those  from  the  seed-beds. 
This  should^  however,  be  done  carefully,  as  the  roots  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  in  taking  up.  The  mangel-wurzel  we 
would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  cottagers ;  it 
/  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  and  if  reared  on  a  small 
seed-bed  will  be  fit  ta  transplant  on  the  same  ground  that  has 
been  occupied  by  early  potatoes,  peas,  or  such  like  crops.  It 
will  be  extremely  useful  to  those  who  keep  a  cow,  giving  to 
the  .animal  three  or  four  roots  twice  a  day,  according  to  their 
size ;  some  pigs  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and  when  boiled 
few  will  refiise  to  eat  it. 

The  seeds  of  the  true  red  beet  are  difficult  to  procure ;  when 
therefore  a  gardener  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  few  good  roots,  he 
should  be  careful  to  propagate  it  by  seed.  In  doing  so,  let  it 
be  planted  rem(^te  from  all  other  beets,  to  guard  against  their 
being  impregnated  with  any  other  sort. 

SOWING  CAPSICUMS. 

Capsicums  are  used  either  for  pickling  or  preservipg,  and 
may  be  sown  in  any  kind  of  forcing-house,  or  in  a  hot-bed,  in 
a  pot  or  box  filled  with  fine  light  mould.  Having  attained  to 
the  height  of  about  two  inches,  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  them 
in  small  pots,  and  afterwards  to  repot  them,  and  place  them  in 
a  forcing-house;  they  may  then  be  planted  out  in  June  in  a 
warm  sheltered  situation.  They  may  also  'be  planted  at  4;his 
time  in  the  border  of  any  kind  of  forcing-house,  where  they 
are  not  much  shaded,  and  have  ample  room  to  grow ;  the  cul- 
ture of  them  is  simple,  according  to  either  of  these  methods. 
They  require  a  light  earth,  but  not  excessively  rich,  and  to  be 
pretty  fineely  supplied  with  water ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  air,  where,  in  favorable  situations,  they  will  come  to  ma- 
turity. 


s 
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SOWING  CARROT. 

Carrots  ahould  now  be  sown;  the  sorts  are,  the  orange,  long 
red)  and  the  Alteringham,  which  is  an  excellent  sort  originally 
from  Cheshire ;  the  orange  is  also  a  good  sort ;  the  long  red  is 
generally  cultivated  in  fields  for  cattle,  and  in  farmers*  gar-* 
dens,  for  colouring  butter.  The  seeds  have  numerous  forked 
hairs  on  their  borders,  by  which  they  adhere,  and  therefore, 
previoualy  to  sowing,  they  should  be  well  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  and  mixed  with  dry  sand,  in  order  to  separate  them,  as 
much  as  possible ;  they  are  also  very  light,  and  therefore  a 
q^iet  stiU.day  should  be  chosen  for  sowing.  The  seeds  should 
be  trodden  in  after  sown,  previously  to  being  raked  in.  The 
ground  should  be  deep  dug,  or  half-trenched  and  drilled  in 
ro^vs,  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart  In  strong  stiff  soils, 
CDver  the  seeds  in  the  drills  with  vegetable  mould,  or  any  other 
light  dry  mould,  most  conveniently  at  hand. 

A^  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects, 
the  better  practice  is  to  sow  thick.  The  middle  of  May  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  carrots,  as  by  that  time,  the  grubs  will  have 
Attained  their  fly-state  before  the  plants  come  up.  In  sowing  all 
general  crops,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  at  two  or  ^ven  three  dif- 
ferent times,  so  that  if  one  crop  be  destroyed,  another  may 
succeed. 


SOl^NQ  PARSNEP9. 

A  ftJl  crop  of  parsneps  should  now  be  sown,  if  not  done  in 

March. 

/ 

TRANSPLANTINO  CELERY. 

The  celery-plants,  which  were  sown  in  February  or  March, 
for  an  early  crop,  will  be  fit  to  prick  out  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  this  month,  into  a  hursery-bed  of  rich  light  earth. 

Prepare  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  rich  ground,  form  it  into 
beds,  and  rake  the  sur&ce  even;  then  thin  out  a  number  of 
the  best  plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  into*  the 
above,  at  about  three  inches  apart  every  way ;  then  give  a 

T 
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moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it  ocoasionally  till  the  plants 
have  taken  fresh  root.  The  ground  for  this  purpose  cannot  ber 
too  well  nianuredy  and  if  they  be  pridced  out  into  rotten  dung 
alone,  they  will  be  the  stronger. 

The  plants  should  continue  in  the  beds  a  monA,  at  least,  to 
gain  strength  before  they  are  planted  out  finally  into  the 
trenches. 

As  these  early  sown  plants,  after  they  are  fit  for  use,  Inll  not 
remain  long  heSore  they  run  up  to  seed,  a  great  number  of 
them  should  not  be  planted  out. 

Sow  some  celery-seed,  in  the  first  or  second  w^k  of  this 
month,  to  raiae  plants  finr  succeeding  those,  which  were  sown 
in  March. 

Dig  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of  rich  light  earth,  and  make 
the  surfiuse  smooth';  sow  die  seed  thereon  tolerably  thick; 
and  either  rake  it  in  gently,  or  otherwise  cover  it  about  a  quaf- 
ter  of  an  inch  with  fine  earth,  and,  in  dry  weather,  give  mo« 
derate  waterings,  both  before  and  after  the  seed  comes  up. 

CELERIAC. 

Celeriac  sown  last  months  when  fit  to  be  transplanted,  sfaoidd 
be  dcHie  on  a  bed  of  light  rich  mould,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water. 

SFRINQ-DRBSSINO  ARTICHOKES. 

For  directions,  see  March* 

SOWING  LEEKS. 

If  a  full  crop  of  leeks  were  not  sown  last  month,  let  that  be 
done  without  delay. 

ASPABAOUS.- 

If  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  circunfistance,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  lisparagus-beds  being  dressed,  and  young 
beds  made,  and  sown^  let  that  now  be  done.  For  full  direc- 
Uotts,  see  March, 
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LETTUCES. 

I 

Continue  to  sow  and  transplant  lettuces  of  all  sorts ;  tlie 
better  die  ground,  the  more  luxuriant  will  be  their  growth. 
Sow  each  sort  separately,  and  in  transplanting  set  the  plants 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  after  which,  water  them  occa- 
sionally till  they  have  taken  root  Repeat  the  sowings  and 
plantings  once  every  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  that  a  regular 
supply  may  be  obtained. 

RAniSHEsI 

Sow  radishes  of  different  sorts  every  week  during  the  sum- 
mer. They  may  be  soMm  in  drills  between  lines  of  peas,  or 
(m  spare  borders  where  they  are  partially  shaded.  Give  plenty 
of  water  in  dry  weather :  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  they  will 
be  hard  and  unfit  for  use.  Thin  the  crops  already  sown,  each 
from  two  to  three  inches  apart 

SMALL  SALADING. 

Sow  small  salading  about  once  every  week  or  fortnight ;  the 
sorts  are  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  &c 

Dig  a  bed  of  light  mellow  earth  for  these  seeds,  and  rake 
the  sur&ce  fine.  Draw  some  flat  shallow  driUs,  sow  the  seeds 
therein,  each  kind  separate,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  earth. 

Water  them  moderately,  if  the  weather  should  be  dry,  which 
wiU  greatly  promote  theu-  growth.  If  those  in  the  open  ground 
be  attacked  with  hoary  morning  frost,  and  a  sunny  day  suc- 
ceed, water  the  frost  off  before  the  sun  shines  strong  upon  them. 

SOWING  NASTURTIUMS. 

Sow  nasturtium-seed :  draw  a  drill  or  drills,  about  an  inch 
deep  and  a  yard  asunder,  or  a  single  drill  under  any  fence,  &c. 
on  which  to  train  the  plants  in  their  running  growth ;  sow  the 
seed  moderately  thin,  and  cover  it  in  regularly. 
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PURSLANE. 

Purslane  may  be  sown  now,  if  warm  dry  weather,  on  a  bed 
of  light  rich  earth,  in  the  common  ground.  Sow  it  either  in 
drills  six  inches  asunder,  or  on  the  surface,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly  and  regularly.  Water  the  bed  often  in  dry  weather, 
and  shade  it  from  the  hot  sun  till  the  plants  have  acquired  a 
little  strength. 

But  if  coU  or  very  wet  weather,  sow  some  either  in  a  hot- 
bed, under  the  shelter  of  glasses,  or  in  a  warm  dry  border 
and  defended  from  cold,  &c.  This  plant  is  by  many  people 
much  esteemed  in  summer  salads. 


SOWING  ONIONS. 

Where  circumstances  prevented  tlie  principal  crops  of  onions 
from  being  sown  last  month,  let  that  now  be  done ;  for  the 
distance  between  the  drills,  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  see 
March.  However,  In  strong  wet  soils,  onions  may  be  still 
sown  with  better  success,  than  if  sown  earlier,  particularly  if 
the  ground  were  wet 

TRANSPLANTING  ONIONS. 

Onioiis  may  be  successfully  transplanted,  particularly  the 
crops  sown  in  autumn.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  moderately 
rich,  which  has  been  well  manured  for  the  preceding  crop. 
Let  it  be  well  dug,  and  rendered  fine  with  the  spade.  As  the 
process  of  digging  is  carried  on,  draw  drills  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep,  and  twelve  inches  apart.  Having  drawn  the  first  drill, 
proceed  to  draw  from  the  autumn  crop,  a  sufiicient  number  of 
plants,  so  as  to  leave  a  crop  on  the  ground ;  let  them  be  drawn 
carefiilly. .  If  the  ground  be  hard,  loosen  the  whole ;  this  will 
not  only  enable  you  to  thin  out  the  crop,  without  injuring  the 
plants,  but  will  materially  promote  the  growth  of.  those  which 
remain.  Having  drawn  a  number  sufiicient  to  plant  one  di;ill, 
proceed  to  lay  them  regularly  into  the  same,  observing  not  to 
cover  the  bulb  of  them  too  much.  The  fibrous  roots  are  all 
that  ought  to  be  covered,  and  this  should  be  done  to  the  thick- 
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ness  of  an  ineh  and  a  half.  Press  the  mould  which '  covers 
them  gently  down. with  .the  back  of  a  spade,  and  give  them  a 
gentle  watering  over  head;  prefer  to  cover  with  light  saiidy 
loam  or  vegetable  mould.  In  a  few  days,  if  showery  weather 
intervene,  the  whole  crop  will  take  loot  in  the  ground.  If 
the  weather  be  dry,  let  them  be  watered  every  afternoon,  with 
a  strong  garden  engine,  which  can  be  done  without  treading 
the  ground.  Onions  sown  on  slight  hot-beds  ^may  be  trans- 
planted in  the  same  manner. 

Transplanting  onions  is  by  no  means  a  new  feature  in  gar- 
dening. The  Neat-House  gardeners  of  Battersea,  adopted 
this  practice  at  a  very  early  period,  and  it  was  not  unknown 
to  the  cottagers  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  has,  however, 
been  revived  by  Eaiight,  Warre,  McDonald  and  others,  and 
deserves  to.  be  more  generally  adopted.  Knight's  (pinion 
b,  that  **  Every  bulbous-rooted  plant,  and  indeed  every  plant 
which  produces  leaves,  and  lives  longer  than  one  ](ear,  gene- 
rates in  one  season,  the  sap  or  vegetable  blood  which  com- 
poses the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  succeeding  spring ;  and  when 
the  sap  has  accumulated  during  one  or  more  seasons, '  it  is 
ultimately  .expended  in  the  production  of  blossoms  and  seeds. 
This  reserved  sap  is  deposited  in  and  composes  in  a  great 
measure  the  bulb;  and  moreover,  the  quantity  accumulated, 
as  well  as  the  period  required  for  its  accumulation,  vary  greatly 
in  the  same  species  of  plant,  under  more  or  less  fiivourable 
circumstances." 

"  Thus  the  onion,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  acquires  a  much 
larger  size  in  a  single  season,  than  in  the  colder  climate  of 
England ;  but  under  the  following  mode  of  culture,  two  sum- 
mers in  England  produce  nearly  the  effect  of  one  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  onion  assumes  nearly  the 
form  and  size  of  those  thence  imported.  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese onions  are  sown  at  the  usual  period  in  the  spring,  very 
thick,  and  in  poor  soil,  generally  under  the  shade  of  a  fruit- 
tree;  and  in  such  situations,  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn  are 
rarely  found  much  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  These 
are  then  takeir  from  the  groimd,  and  preserved  till  the  sue- 
ceeding  spring,  when  they  are  planted  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other,   and  they  afford  plants  possessing  much  greater 
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Btrength  and  vigour  than  those  raised  immediately  £rom  seed. 
The  bulbs^  thus  raised,  often  exceed  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  being  more  maturei  preserve  through  the  winter  a  perfect 
soundness.*^ 


SOWINO  FRENCH  BEANS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  French  beans  may  be  sown 
in  a  light,  rich,  warm  border,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
month,  they  may  be  sown  on^a  more  open  spot  of  ground.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  regular  succession  of  crop  will  be 
obtained.  In  the  first  sowing,  we  would  recomipend  the 
speckled  dwarf;  and  for  the  latter  so^inng,  the  negro,  Batter- 
sea,  or  the  liver-*colored ;  they  must  be  sown  in  drills  about 
two  feet  apart,  and  two  inches  deep,  or  the  beans  may  be 
dropped  in  by  the  hand  at  an  inch  distant;  the  effect  of 
this  will  be,  that  a  more  even  crop  will  be  obtained;  they 
should' also  be  sown  in  dry  weather,  as  wet  is  apt  to  destroy 
the  seeds  in  the  ground.  Do  not  tread  the  ground,  but  cover 
andidress  it  with,  the  rake. 

If  it  be  required  to  have  a  very  early  crop  of  French  beans, 
H  vrill  be  necessary  to  sow  them  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  placed 
in  the  hotrhouse,  or  in  a  hotrbed.  The  seed  may  thus  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  when  arrived  at  a  pro- 
per size  may  be  planted  out  in  fine  rich  earth  at  the  bottbm  of 
a  wall  or  hedge,  having  a  southern  aspect  If  the  plants  be 
set  in  single  lines,  they  must  be  planted  at  three  inches  dis- 
tant; but  if  in  double  lines,  about  a  foot  apart,  and  at  four 
or  five  inches  distant  in  the  line;  the  plants  will  there'by  be 
kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wall  or  hedge,  and  reap  the 
fidl  benefit  of  its  shelter.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  plant  too  deep,  and  after  every  planting  to  give  a  little  water. 

Scarlet  runners  may  now  be  sown;  and  if  another  crop  be 
sown  in  July,  it  will  tend  to  prolong  the  season  of  French 
beans  to  the  very  latest,  as  they  will  continue  bearii^  until 
they  be  destroyed  by  the  firost.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
white  runners  are  equally  good.' 

The  dimbihg  sorts  of  French  beans  are  not  so  hardy  as  the 
dwarfi,  therefore  only  a  few  should  be  sown,  unless  the  wea- 
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tber  be  fine.  The  beginning  of  next  month  will  be  time  enough 
for  full  crops.  They  shotild  be  allowed  four  feet  between  the 
rowB,  as  they  grow  very  tall,  and  four  inches  apart  in  ilie  lines. 


SOWING  TUBMIF. 

Turnip,  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month,  should  be  sown  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  month,  either  in  drilla 
an  inch  deep,  or  broad-cast  thinly.  Sow  the  early  stone,  or 
the  early  white  Dutch.  They  may  be  sown  between  crops  of 
peas,  asparagus,  or  sea-kale,  provided  the  soil  be  light.  .  Re« 
fresh  plentifiiUy  with  water,  and  sprinkle  a  little  wood-ashes, 
if  the  fly  make  its  appearance.^  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  ultimately  thin  them  out  to  three  or  four  inches  apart. 


LOVE-APPLES, 


Sow  love-apples  for  their  fruit  to  pickle,  and  for  soupi,  &c*, 
if  omitted  last  month  y  this  is  still  a  pr<^r  season  for  that 
work,  sowing  them  in  a  hot-bed,  aa  directed  in  March*. 


SOWING  AND   PLANTING  SEA-KALfe. 

This  plant  is  indigenous  to  many  of  our  sea-shores,  growing 
in  fine  drifted  sand,  sometimes  covered  partially  with  small 
stones  and  gravel.  In  light^sandy  garden-soils,  it  comes  to 
perfection  with  little  care,  but  in  strong  clayey  soils  it  is  often 
apt  to  rot  in  winter.  In  preparing  ground  for  sea-kale,  if  the 
ground  be  naturally  strong,  it  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet;  if  it  will  admit  of  that  depth,  and  well  manured. 
Divide  the  ground  into  four-feet  beds,  with  alleys  eighteen 
inches  wide ;  throw  out  the  mould  of  the  alleys  to  the  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  which  mould  being  laid  on  the  beds, 
will  raise  them  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  the  alleys,  which  will  render  the  beds  dry.  If  the  ground 
be  particularly  stiff,  lay  on  a  quantity  of  fine  sharp  sand, 
which,  if  properly  mixed  in  the  process  of  trenching,  will  ren- 
der the  beds  sufliciently  light  for  the  cultivation  of  this  excel- 
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lent  vegetable.  About  the  middle  of  this  month,  if  the  beds 
be  prepared  as  above,  proceed  to  draw  two  drills  in  each  bed, 
about  two  inches  deep,  in  which  the  seeds  must  be  sown.  Sow 
moderately  thick,  so  as  to  secure  a  crop,  which  afterwards 
wUl  be  thinned  out  to  twelve  inches  apart  The  turnip-fly  and 
wire-worm  are  great  enemies  to' all  the  plants  of  the  class 
Tetr($dynamia»  The  best  remedy  for  the  latter,  is  to  have 
them  picked  oUt  of  the  ground  by  the  hand;  ,the  former  may 
be  prevented  from  doing  much  injury,  by  a  circle  of  quick-lime 
strewed  round  the  plants. 

Sea-kale  may  be  cultivated  by  rearing  the  plants  from  seed 
on  a  seed-bed,  and,  when  a  year  old,  transplanting  them  into 
beds  prepared  as  above,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches  each 
way;  but  in  setting  young  plants,  place  them  in  patches  of 
three  plants  each,  takmg  care,  in  removing  them  from  the  seed- 
bed not  to  injure  the  tap-roots.  Sea-kale  plants  of  a  proper  age 
may  be  had  of  most  nurserymen,  but,  in  well  regulated  gar- 
dens, a  part  should  be  annually  sown,  so  as  to  have  a  supply 
always  at  hand.  However,  where  circumstances  will  admit, 
we  would  advise  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  beds,  where  they  are 
to  renudn  to  come  to  ^rfection.  This  is  attended  with  much 
less  trouble,  and  if  the  beds  have  been  properly  prepared,  the 
pdants  will  become  stronger  than  those  which  have  been  trans- 
planted. 

Sea-kale  is  propagated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent' gar- 
deners in  the  vicinity  of  London,  by  cutting  the  roots  of  the 
old  plants  into  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  planting  them  in 
drills  like  potatoes.  By  this  means,  the  buds  will  spring  and 
find  their  way  to  the  surface  with  greater  certtunty  than  if 
planted  by  the  dibble ;  by  which  latter  process,  many  of  them 
run  a  chance  of  being  placed  with  their  root-end  uppermoist, 
and  consequently  be  unproductive  of  shoots. 

BLANCHIKG  SEA-KALE. 

The  sprouts  which'rise  at  this  time,  and  in  May,  being  pro- 
perly blanched,  are  held  in  high  estimation.  The  process  of 
blanching  is  performed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  con- 
venient and  the  best  for  sea-kale,  which  is  not  forced,  is  to 
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cover  the  beds  in  autumn  with  leaves  raked  up  from  the  woodi 
or  pleasure-ground,  covering  each  bed  in  thickness  according 
to  tfie  strength  and  age  of  the  plants,  giving  the  greatest  co« 
veiing  to  the  oldest  or  strongest  roots.  The  covering  may  be 
from  five  inches  to  fifteen  when  first  laid  on,  and  over  that, 
place  a  slight  covering  of  light  littery  dung,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  blowing  about ;  this  covering  is  to  remain  on  until 
the  crop  be  all  cut,  when  it  may  be  taken  away,  and  the 
beds  dug  over,  or  when,  from  particular  circumstances,  this 
has  not  been  attended  to  in  autumn,  as  at  this  time  the  buds 
begin  to  appear,  fork  the  beds  regularly  over,  and  cover  the 
plants  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  with  saw-dust^ 
or  rotten  tan,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  procured ;  if  neither 
can  be  had,  break  the  mould  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  beds  as  fin« 
as  possible,  and  mould  up  the  plants  with  it.  But  where  there 
are  blanching-pots  used  for  the  crops  of  sea-kale,  which  have 
been  forcing  during  the  winter,  they  may  be  used  with  propriety 
to  blanch  the  spring  crops,  as  they  will  now  be  useless  in  the 
forcing  department.  Place  them  over  the  plants,  and  draw  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mould  round  their  base  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air.  The  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  pene* 
trating  through  the  pots  will,  in  a  considerable  measure,  acce- 
lerate their  growth.  Large  flower-pots  turned  down  upon  them 
will  answer  the  purpose,  provided  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  be  stopped ;  the  plants  will  draw  suflident  air  for  their 
sustenance,  however  well  the  holes  may  be  stopped.  For 
blanching  sea-kale,  see  fiirther  in  the  Forcing-garden. 

When  the  young  stems  are  about  three  or  four  inches  high^ 
remove  the  leaves  where  they  have  been  used,  carefiilly  with 
a  fork,  and  cut  them  off,  but  so  as  not  to  injure  the  remaining 
'buds,  which  are  springing  from  the  same  root. 

A  succession  of  gatherings  may  be  continued  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  after  which  period,  the  plants  should  be  uncovered  and 
their  leaves  suffered  to  grow,  that  they  may  acquire  and  return 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  to  the  roots  for  the  next  year's 
buds.  The  flowers,  when  the  seeds  are  not  wanted,  ought  to 
be  nipped  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb  as  long  as  they  ap- 
pear^ as  they  tend  considerably  io  weaken  the  plants. 
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SOWING  CARAWAY  AND  FENNEL. 

» 

Sow  a  small  quaatity  of  j^Ach  of  tfaeae  oa  a  light  rich  border; 
a  small  spot  will  produce  enough. for  aa  ordinary  family. 

» 

SOWING  AND  PLANTING  MARJORAM. 

,  During  the  whole  of  this  month,  marjoram  may  be  sown  on 
a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  may  be  afterwards  transplanted  into 
rows  nine  or  ten  inches  distant,  ^nd  about  three  or  four  in  the 
line.  If  it  be  required  to  have  an  early  supply  of  knotted  or 
sweet  marjoram,  a  little  may  be  ^own  about  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  be  covered  with  a  hand  or  bell-glass,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  forward.  Pot-marjoram  may  be  easily 
raised  by  sUps  taken  from  the  roots. 

SOWING  BASIL. 

The  directions  already  given  for  marjoram  are  applicable  to 
this  plant;  or  a  little  seed  may  be  sown  in  a  flat  box,  or  po^ 
placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses,  and  afterwards  traiuh 
planted. 

PLANTING  MINT. 

« 

Sweet  mint,  or  spear  mint^  is  generally  raised  by  slips  of 
the  root,  ahd.may  be  either  panted  closely  in  a  bed,  or  in 
lines  six  or  eight  inches  distant ,  It  is  a  herb,  which  will  thrive 
in  almost  all  soils,  but  flourishes  best  in  a  light  moorish 
earth.  A  few  rows,  or  a  small  bed,  are  sufficient  for  a  mid- 
dling-sized ftunily. 

If  it  be  wanted  early  for  house-lamb,  the  roots  should  be 
covered  with  a  hand-glass  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
which  will  considerably  advance  its  growth. 

SOWING  BORAGE  AND  MARIGOLD. 

Sow  in  every  respect  as  directed  above  for  caraway  and 
fennel. 
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PLAMTiMG  8AOE. 

This  herb  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttingSi  or  by 
slipe  off  the  root  Thia  is  the  proper  season  for  propagating 
it  by  slips^  but  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
is  the  most  seasonable  time  for  its  propagation  by  cuttings. 
Althoi^h  they'i  WU  tfame  in  almost  any  soil,  yet  a  light  soil 
is  preferable;  wet  ground  is  by  no  means  congenial  to  them, 
as  in  winter  they  often  perish  in  it :  a  few  slips  will  be  suffi- 
cient, if  wanted  only  in  the  green  state ;  but,  if  it  be  wanted 
to  dry  for  winter  use,  a  greater  number  will  he  required.  Two 
kinds  are  used  in  the  kitchen,  the  green  and  the  purple ;  the 
^variegated  sorts  are  reckoned,  ornamental  plants,  and  seldom 
cultivated  for  the  kitchen. 


PROPAGATING  MEDICINAL  PLANTS. 

This  is  a  proper  time  for  sowing,  or  otherwise  propagating 
all  medicinal  plants,  such  aft  angelica,  hyssop,  lavender,  rue, 
wormwood,  rosemary,  balm,  scurvy-grass,  myrrh,  bumet,  &c. 


SOWING   AND   PLANTING  THYME. 

This  herb 'may  also  "be  propagated  either  by  seed  or  from 
slips.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  a  light  soil,  and  when  the 
plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
lines,  about  nine  inches  asunder,  or  the  sUps  may  be  planted 
at  the  same  distance;  the  seedlings  may  be  thinned  out,  with- 
out transplanting,  to  about  six  inches  square. 

PLANTING  TANSY. 

This  herb  will  thrive  in  almdst  any  soil,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated by  slips  off  the  root ;  very  few  will  suffice,  and  if  they 
be  planted  in  patches,  sufficient  space  must  be  given  them  to 
bush :  but  if  they  be  planted  in  a  row,  the  sets  must  be  placed 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  distant* 
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'  SOWING  AND  PLANTING  SAVORY. 

The  same  directions  will  apply  for  the  propagation  of  sa- 
vory 9&  those  which  have  been  given  for  marjoram.  If  the 
fiweet  sort  be  wanted  at  an  early  period,  it  may  be  brought  for- 
ward by  placing  hand-glasses  over  the  roots,  or  by  planting 
the  slips  in  a  frame  with  lights.  Winter  savory  may  also  be 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  by  slips^ 


PLANTING  TARRAGON. 

There  are  three  methods  of  raising  this  herb,  either  by  slips, 
cuttings,  or  seed ;  if  the  former  be  adopted,  less  space  will  be 
required,  and  it  will  succeed,  if  the  cuttings  be  made  in  August. 
A  wet  soil  does  not  suit  it;  it  is  apt  to  perish  in  it  in  the  course 
of  the  winter. 


GOURDS  AND  PUMPKINS. 

The  fruit  of  these  plants  being  used  when  young,  and  in 
their  more  advanced  and  mature  growth  for  culinary  use,  a  few 
may  be  raised  for  that  purpose. 

They  are  only  propagated  by  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
in  pots  or  shallow  pans,  in  any  light  rich  mould,  and  placed 
in  a  melon  or  cucumber-frame  to  forward  their  grow^;  or 
where  many  are  wanted  to  be  raised  for  planting  out  in  the 
pleasure-garden,  or  for  training  on  walls  or  fences,  or  for 
hiding  any  disagreeable  object,  for  which,  from  their  rapid 
growth  and  large  leaves,  they  are  admirably  calculated,  they 
may  be  transplanted,  when  in  their  rough  leaf,  into  pots  of 
the  size  called  thirty-two's,  one  plant  in'  each,  and  forwarded 
^  a  slight  hot-bed.  When  fiilly  established,  air  should  be 
freely  admitted  every  day,  so  as  to  inure  them  by  degrees  to 
meet  their  final  transplantation  in  May.  If  the  seeds  be  sown 
as  above  directed  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  they  will 
be  in  a  proper  state  for  transplantation  about  the,  end  of  May, 
which  is  as  soon  as  they  can  be  planted  out  with  safety.  The 
more  curious  sorts,  either  for  their  size  or  singular  forms^  will 
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ripen  their  fruit  in  most  seasons,  if  sown  on  a  slight  ridge  of 
hot  dung,  and  left  to  grow  to  maturity  where  they  are  sown,  if 
only  covered  with  hand  or  bell-glasses ;  but  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  only  appficable  to  situations,  where  neatness  is  less 
attended  ta  than  convenience.  In  whatever  situation  th^  may 
be  planted,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  set  in  a  rich  compost> 
three*fourths  of  which  should  be  rotten  dung. 


DESTROY   SLUGS,    &C. 

When  slugs,  caterpillars,  &c.  begm  to  appear,  turn  young 
ducks  into  the  garden,  once  or  twice  a  week ;  but  never  let  them 
remain  longer  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  as  they  soon 
tire  of  their  food,  or  become  indolent  from  satiety.  While  in 
the  g^den,  they  should  have  no  food  given  them ;  but  a  little 
water  is  very  necessary,  if  there  be  none  in  the  garden. 

But  the  most  efiectual  method  of  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  ^lugs,  is  to  have  them  gathered  by  the  hand  every  morn- 
ing, as  long  as  they  appear  numerous,  carefully  looking  over 
those  crops  to  which  they  are  the  most  attached.  If  thb. 
toiethod  be  slow,  it  is  nevertheless  sure.  The  market-gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  scatter  the  leaves  of  cabbages,  or 
lay  patches  of  straw  upon  the  ground,  under  which  the  slugs 
retreat  in  the  morning  before  the  effects  of  the  sun  are  too 
powerful  for  them;  these  leaves,  or  straw,  are  examined  during 
the  day,  and  all  the  slugs  are'  either  gathered  and  destroyed, 
or  are  well  sprinkled  with  lime  water,  which  is  certain  to  kill 
them*  • 


WORK  TO   BE  DONE  IN  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

Let  all  the  walks  in,  and  connected  vrith  the  kitchen-garden 
be  now  laid  down,  if  not  done  in  March ;  nothing  gives  a  gar- 
den a  neater  appearance  than  the  walks  being  kept  in  good 
order.  Let  all  the  coverings  that  may  have  been  used  to  pro- 
tect either  winter  or  early  spring  crops  be  now  cleared  away. 
Rough  dig  all  vacant  ground,  and  hoe  and  rake  all  the  small 
borders.  Use  the  hoe  freely  among  crops  of  winter  or^ouB, 
spinach,  &c.    Destroy  aU  weeds  as  they  appear,  particularly 
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die  yarioilfl  species  of  Veronica^  and  odier  early  nnmialsi  which, 
if  not  attended  to,  would  spill  their  seeds  on  the  ground,!  and 
produce  ihem  in  a  thousand  fold*  Have  alt  roots,  -  docks, 
dandelions,  and  similar  weeds,*  darefidl}^  dug  up  with  aifork^ 
and-inmediaiely  carried* off  in  a.  basket  to  the  woods.  Let 
order  and  neatness  be  your  constant  aim.  The  garden,,  although 
appropriated  solely  to  the  culture  of  culihary  vegetables,  and 
not  flowers,  is  not  to  be  kept,  like  the  garden  of  die  sluggard, 
overgrown  with  briars  and  thisdes.  See  every  evening  that  all 
the  tools  used  throughout  the  day  have  been  carefully  removed 
to  the  toolnshed.  Nothing  indicates  carelessness  more  than 
seeing  tools  left  in  all  directions,  independendy  of  the  eon- 
fiision  which  it  makes,  when  they  may  be  wanted  on  the  mor- 
row. '  Be  careful  to  destroy  ail  snails  and  slugs,  which  at  this 
season  are  invited  abroad  by  the  gende  showers  of  rain  pecu- 
liar to  the. season,  for  if  diey  be  sufiered  to  increase,  they,  will 
become  very  troublesome  and  destructive  to  many  of  the  crops. 
After  a  shower  of  rain  draw  the  earth  up  to  die  stems  of 
cabbages  and  caiiliflower-plants,  which  were  planted  either  in 
autumn  or'early  in  the  spring.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  guard  their  stems  from  the  sun  and  wind,  w&ich  dry  and 
harden  them;  but,  in  performii^  diis  operation,^  care- must  be 
taken  not  to  draw  die  eardi  up  into  their  hearts,  whidh  wiU 
destroy  them.  --Hoeing  at  diis  season  not  only  gives  a  neat 
appearance  to  die.surfiice,  but  also  promotes  vegetation  in  the 
plants,  and  in  dry  weadier  prevents  the  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  As  die  operation  of  hoeing  pro- 
ceeds, let  die  whole  be  neady  raked  over,  which  will  destroy 
diose  weeds  which  die  boe  may  have  left. 
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PLANTING.  BEANiS.^., 
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Plant  Windflor,  TokcTt  or  Sandwich  beans^  ih  Uoes  tiMe 
feet  apart ;  or  the  long-pod  and  white^Uossttned  will  succeed 
equally  y(t}l^  Jf  they  be  {Wanted  .three;  feat  apai%  fi  row  of 
savoysy  cabbages,  or  broccoli,  may  be  set  between  them,  when 
these  plants  are  stixkog  enough  to  plant  out ;  pr,  if  they  be  four 
feet  apart,  then  two  rows  of  either  of  them  may  b^.  planted 
between  tiiietn^  which  will  turn  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  the 
best  account  If  a  supply  of  young  beans  be*  waited,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  plant'  tiienr  nt  the  beginniag)  midffle, '  and  end 
of  the  month.  If  there  be  choice  of  soil,  allow  them  rather  a 
dAHip  situation At:ihis  seaaon.  .-fioaai^ eai^tuptlio^ropt^of 
beans  already  al^vle  ground,  and  keep  the  whole  clear  of 
weeds.  -     .  .    -- 

It  will  be  proper  to  top  those  beaiis  which  are  m  flower^ 
in  order  to  promote  the  free  setting  of  the  pods*  Thie  should 
be  particularly  attended  to  in  die  early  crops,  for  it  will  not 
only  make  them  swell  faster,  but  will  forward  them  into -fruit 
at  least  a  week  sooner  than  those  which  are  allowed  tcrrun*) 
for,  having  no  advancing  top  to  nourish,  their  whole  strength  , 
goes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  fruit.  Observe  to  let  the  stems 
be  first  advanced  to  such  a  height,  as  to  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of 'po4s;  the.  early  mazagan  may  he.  topped  when  about 
two  feet  high,  and  the  larger  serts.  wjben^from  two  feet  and  a 
half  to.  three  feet  or  thrbe  feet  and  a  half  high. 


1 


SOWING  PEAS. 

To  have  a  regular  supply,  let  some  be  sown  at  leakt  twice  in 
this  month ;  but  where  constant  supplies  of  young;  peas  are 
wanted,  three  or  four  sowings  will  not  be  too  often,  and  there 
will  be  the  greater  chance  of  success  in  the  late  sowing.  It  is 
good  practice  not  to  sow  in  too  large  quantities  at  any  season; 
the  better  |dan  ir  Id  sow  oftener,  and  to  use  it  vadety  of  sorts. 
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60  that  when  one  crop  is  exhausted^  another  will  be  ready 
to  succeed  it 

The  best  sorts  to  sow  at  this  time  are  the  marrow&ts,  par- 
ticularly Knight's  tall  marrow,  which,  if  sown  in  good  ground, 
will  yield  abundantly,  and  the  dwarf  green  intperial  marrowfat; 
also  the  Spanish  moratto,  green  and  white  rouncivals,  being 
fine  large  sorts ;  likewise  any  of  the  hotspur  kinds,  and  Prussian 
peas.  Those  that  are  Bown  any  time  in  this  month  will  yield 
tolerably  good  crops  toward  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  i^ 
August. 

This  is  now  a  proper  time  to  sow  dwarf  peas.  These  sorts 
seldom  grow  above  two  or  three  feet  high;  some  not  above 
fifteen. or  eighteen  inches,  but  are  mostly  great  bearers;  the 
pods  small  but  numerous,  and  the  peas,  while  young,  eat  sweet 
and  good ;  those  sown  at  this  season  will  generally  be  more 
productive  than  the  larger  kinds,  although  it  be  not  so  ad- 
visable to  sow  in  large  quantities  for  any  principal  crops.  Sow 
them  in  drills  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  apart 

Hoe,  and  let  some  earth  be  drawn  up  about  the  stems  of 
the  crops  of  peas  which  were  sown  in  April,  for  this  will 
strengthen  the  plants  considerably.  The  early  hotspur  peas  now 
in  blossom,  in  warm  borders,  may  be  topped,  as  dir^ted  for 
beans;  it  will  cause  the  pods  to  set  and  swell  more  fireely, 
and  will  be  fit  to  gather  sooner*  ' 


^STICKING  PEAS. 

Place  Sticks  to  rows  of  peas,  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  diiSferent  young  crops,  for  the  plants  to  climb  upon;  this 
should  generally  be  done  when  they^are  about  six  or  seven 
inches  high. 

-  A  great  advantage  is  derived  firom  allowing  sticks  of  a  proper 
height,  for  the  difibrent  sorts  of  peas  to  chmb  upon ;  for  die 
'  produce  is  generally  not  only  much  superior,  but  more 
abundant,  often  even. double  the  quantity,  or  more,  than  firom 
those  that  are  permitted  to  run  upon  the  ground. 

The  sticks  for  this  purpose  should  be  firom  four  or  five  to 
seven  feet  high,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  difierent  sorts 
of  peas;  they  should  also  befell  furnished  with  small  lateral 
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branches,  that  the  plants  may  readily  take  hold  without 
filling  on  the  ground,  wnd  they  should  be  prepared  in  a 
&niied  manner,  so  that  the  side  branches  extend  only  the  vny 
of  the  rows ;  for  this  purpose,  no  wood  is  so  good  as  beech- 
branches,  as  they  naturally  spread  out  like  a  fim.  Some 
advise  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  most  auimy  side 
of  the  rows;  at  least  towards  the  east  or  mid-day  ami,  where 
Hie  poaition  ot  range  of  the  rows  admits ;  for  the  sua  will  natiir> 
ally  incline  the  plants  that  way,  and  they  will  more  readily 
catch  the  sticks,  which  should  be  placed  at  such  distaoces  in 
the  TOWS  that  the  branches  of  each  other  may  meet  Others 
place  a  row  of  stakes  upon  both  sides  of  the  row,  and  by  this 
means  the  straw  is  better  kept  up  than  when  only  one  row  is 
used.' 

The  difficulty  of  {u-ocuiing  sticks  for  Knight's  marrow  pea, 
has  deterred  many  persons  from  cultivating  that  excellent  vege- 
table.    An  anonymous  correspondent,  however,  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Magasine,  considers  that  he  has  superseded  that  diffi- 
culty by  the  following  invention,  which  consists  of  an  upright 
stake,  or  standard  of  oak,  three  inches  by  one   and  a  half 
inch,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  long.     Holes  are  bored 
tiamgfa  this  stake  with  a  half-inch  auger,  about  three  inches 
distant    Some  good  branching  pes-sticks  ue  tiien  ^ooured, 
from  three  feet  to  five  feet  long,  and  beginning  at  one  side  at 
bottom,  are  placed  in  the  holes  in  aucb  a  way  as  to  make  them 
touch  and  form  a  com-  - 
plete  fan.     The  oaken  ^ 
Mandard,   wh«i    com-  ^ 
jdete,  shows  Buffidentj 
pea-sticks  for  eight  or:! 
nine  feet  lei^h  of  row, ; 
nc   feet  high.      It   ia. 
driven   about  eighteen  I 
inches  into  the  ground,  - 
■0  as  not  to  be  shaken 
nn  mofied  by  ihe  wind. 

The  sticks  gennoUy  < 
which  is  sjwending,  wHh  mull  twigs  or  sprays  will  do  equally 
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STOPPING  PEA8. 

Stop  the  leading  shoots  of  the  most  early  crops  when  in 
blossom^  which  accelerates  the  setting  and  maturity  of  the 
fruit :  this  diverts  the  growth  into  the  pods  just  forming,  and 
forwards  them  in  a  considerable  degree.  The  time  for  stopping 
is  just  when  the  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  begin  to 
hde.  The  plants  need  not  be  shortened  more' than  an  inch 
or  two.  This  is  only  applicable  to  early  crops.  It  would  be 
an  endless  task  upon  a  large  scale,  although,  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  all. 


SOWING  AND  PLANTING  CAULIFLOWER. 

.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  cauliflower  may  be 
sown  for  a  late,  or  for  a  last  crop  of  the  season,  on  a  free  open 
spot  of  light  earth.  The  crop  for  a  winter  supply  is' to  be 
raised  from  this  sowings  and  proper  attention  should  be  paid 
to  give  them  a  regular  supply  of  water,  accordingly  as  the 
state  of  the  weather  may  require  it  If  the  weather  be  very 
dry  and  the  sun  powerful,  an  occasional  shading  will  be  bene- 
ficial, so  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  growing  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  possible.  This  is  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
of  the  brassica  tribe,  particularly  so  to  cauliflower  and  the 
varieties  of  broccoli,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  we  thereby  prevent 
them  from  running  into  seed,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called^ 
buttoning.  Cauliflower  may  now  be  planted  out  on  a  north 
border  for  a  successional  crop;  or  in  a  shaded  spot,  where 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun;  the 
coldest  and  dampest  situations  in  the  garden  will  be  the  most 
useful  tor  such  crops  at  this  season,  as  they  will  not  thrive  well 
if  planted  in  an  open  place. 

At  this  time,  the  crops  which  were  formerly  planted  should 
be  hoed  and  earthed  up,  according  to  the  directions  giyisn.  last 
month;  paying  proper  attention,  at  the  saine  time,  to  those 
which  are  under  hand-glasses,  in  regard  to  air  and  water. 

Examine  the  early  crop,  ^and  if  on  any  .^them  the'  flower 
begins  to  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to  break  a  leaf  or  two  upon 
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it»  for  the  purpose  <^  shading  it  from  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
thne  of  defending  it  from  the  rain.  By  ihis  means,  the  flower 
is  not  only  blanched,  but  its  delicacy  is  increased.  This'  exa- 
mination of  the  plants  should  be  frequently  attended  to,  not 
only  with  the  early  but  also  with  the  late  crops;  for,* by  ad* 
hering  to  the  sjrstem  of  breaking  down  the  leaves  on  the  floVer, 
the  blowing  of  it  is  considerably  retarded  in  hot  weather. 
The  crops  should  be  freely  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  a 
basin  should  be  formed  for  the  |;>urpose  of  retaining  the  water 
round  die  roots  of  the  plants* 


SOWmo  BlU>CCOLI. 

Broccoli  for  a  full  crop  should  now  be  sown  on  a  rich  spot 
Sow  each  sort  separately,  and  attend  in  dry  weather  to  water 
them  freely.  The  sorts  recommended  for  last  month  are  now 
also  to  be  sown,  to  which  may  be  added  the  purple  Cape>  green 
Cape,  Grange's  early  cauliflower  broccoli.  The  white  broccolis 
are  supposed  to  be  less  alkalescent  than  the  purple,  and  there* 
fore  are  by  onany  preferred. 


PLANTINa  BROCCOLI. 

lliose  broecoU-plants  which  are  fit,  should  now  be  planted 
out  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  eaeh  way.  Let  the  ground  be 
well  prepared,  by  giving  it  a  large  proportion  of  manure,  and 
digging  it  wd.  In  plantkig,  take  especial  care  not  to  bury 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a  good 
watering,  and  occajsionally  repeat  it,  till  the  plants  have  taken 
root. 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  did  gardens  are  infested  with  an 
insect,  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  roots  of  the  brassica 
tribe,  and  causes  the  weU-known  disease  called  by  gardeners 
the  club.  The  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  destructive 
disease,  is  by  removing  the  cause ;  and  this  is  to  be  efiected  by 
trenching  the  ground  three  feet  deep  or  more,  if  possible, 
thereby  burying  the  insect  and  its  eggs  beyond  the  possibility 
of  its  soon  returning  to  the  sur&ce.    Whete  this  mode  cannot 
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be  efiecle4>  the  evM  may  be  |ftar%  cured  by  brioging  «in.  a 
quwdty  of  iGredb  loam  from  a  coquaioB  or  fields  and  diglgu^  ii' 
in;  thi^  TiU  P^^Ay  bfeoei^t  Uie  brq^oolii  and  be  of  mueh  aei^ 
Yice  iq  siieQeed^  <»op«.    A  proper  ftttention  to  a  rotation  of 
crc4[>  wiU  ^9  g<^  &r  to  ?rfi4wiW  Uus  evili 

I«  plantipg  bfOOQoUi  m  m^M  tf»  all  tbe  oih^  plliols  of  die 
brassioa  tribe^  avcidi  if  post iUe,  ptantivg  upjDix  grouad  whidi 
ba9  beeu  wd^  tbe  saviie  erop^.tbe  piecediog  ^eavon^ 

In  a  comMmication  in  the  Hozsticultotal  Socie(y*8  Trana** 
actions^  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  Cape  broccoli  is  reoonanended  tot  bt 
grown  without  transplanting,  and  the  success  of  this  plan  has 
been  proved  to  be  most  complete.  In  the  end  of  May,  the. 
ground  is  prepared  a^i  &m\y  trodden,  the  seeds  are  then 
dropped  in,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  seeds 
are  put  into  each  hole.  When  the  seeds  vegetate,  they  are  all 
destroyed,  excepting  the  strongest,  which  are  prot^ted  from 
the  fly  by  sprinkling  a  httle  soot  on  the  ground.  During  the 
^time  tbe  plants  are  advancing,  the  ground  is  frequently  stirred 
with,  the  hoe,  and  the  plants  are  only  once  earthed  up  during 
their  growth.  Broccoli  of  a  great  size,  cultivated  in  this  way,  has 
been  exhibited  before  the  society,  ahd  the  same  mode  of  culture 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  M^Leod  as  applicable  to  spring-sown 
cauliflower,  lettuces,  and  many  other  vegetables,  avoiding 
transplanting  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  we  perfectly  concur 
with  him»  having  experienced  the  advamti^e  of  ofakaidiog  belter 
and  more  certain  croj>9-  of  tottuoes,  and  maigr  oUier  auBoier 
crops  of  ve^tables,  when  matured  upon  the  8p<^  whete  tfaegr 
were  sown>  Transplanting  during  the  summer,  montihst  when 
plants  aipe  in  an  active  state  of  growth,  olmouBly  ginrea  a  diedt 
to  vegetation  $  and  it  ia  an  eataUiabed  doctrine  ano^gat  gaiw 
doners,  that  such  checks  tend  to  produce  a  disposition,  not 
only  in  annual  v^^getables  but  ia  fruitntoea  aJso^  <ol  attain  a 
state  pf  matur^y  wiph  aooner  Auk  dMae  which  haive  C8pe«^ 
rienced  no  such  eh^eck*  The.  longer^  thenine,  that  such  cropa 
as  biooeoli  can  be  kept  growing  fredy,  tbe  &ier  will  their  pro* 
dace  be« 
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CABBAOB& 

Transplant  spriiig^-sown  cabbage  of  all  sorts  for  autumn  and 
winter  use.* 

'An  open  situation  should  be  allotted  to  them ;  however  some 
may  be  planted  between  rows  of  early  canhflowerSi  or  wide 
rows  of  garden  or  French-beaas* 

But  where  there  is  ground  to  spare,  it  will  be  more  advan^ 
tageous  to  plant  these  crops  in  an  open  compcfftment  by  tbem- 
selyes.  Plant  them  out^  if  poenble,  in  ipoist  weather^  in  rows 
two  feet  Gt  two  and  a  half  apart,  and  about  two  feet  £stant 
in  the  lines :  aa  soon  as  they  are  pknted,  give  eaeb  a  little 
water. 

Earth  up  the  eaify  and  general  crops  of  cabbages  as  they 
advance,  and  if  the  weathei'  be  dry,  gire  oecanonal  waterings. 
Th»  early  crops  wiH  now  be  advancing  to  maturity,  and  may 
be  f(Nrwarded  in  cabbaging,  if  the  leaves  be  tied  together  with 
strings  of  matting  or  willow  twigs.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  inwards.  Such  as  have  run  to 
seed  should  be  pulled  up;  nevertheless  any  that  show  signs  of 
superior  qualities,  either  of  being  more  early  or  better  formed 
than  the  others,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  and  preserved  for 
seed.  It  is  onJly  by  making  observations  of  this  kind,  that 
any  expectation  can  be  formed  of  procuring  improved  vege- 
tables. 

Sow  sugar-loaf  c&bbage-seed,  and  any  other  close  quick- 
hearting  kinds,  for  summer  and  autumn  o^worts,  and  young 
autumn  cabbages* 

BOBSOOUB. 

Sow  borecole  for  next  autumn,  wint^,  and  spring  use,  if « 
not  done  in  March  and  April. 

This  i»  a  usefiil  plant,  of  the  open  cabbage  tribe,  and  very 
weU  worth  raising  in  every  kitchen-garden,  for  the  service  of  a 
family.  There  are  many  sorts,  none  of  which  form  close  heads 
like  the  common  cabbage  or  savoy,  but  always  remain  open 
and  loose  hi  the  heart;  but  they  have,  neverdieless,  great 
merit  for  their  extreme  hardiness  to  endure  cold,  and  axe  excel* 
lent  for  winter  and  spring  use. 
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Some  of  these  plants  run  up  with  long  stems^  from  two  to 
three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  by  a  large,  spreading,  bushy 
head  of  thick,  fimbriated,  curly  leaves.  They  are  very  hardy, 
and  capable  of  standing  almost  the  severest  winters;  In  the 
months  of  February  and*  March,  ^eir  long  stems  will  be  very 
productive  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  numerous  fine  young 
sprouts ;  all  of  which,  as  welt  as  the  principal  head,  boil  re- 
markably green  and  tender. 

The  seed  must  be  sown  the  first  week  in  the  month :  but,  in 
order  to  obtain  strong,  j^-grown  plants,  with  large  stocky 
headsj-  and  steong  stems  to  produce  a  large  supply  t>f  sprouts, 
a^  first  crop  should  be  sown  in  March  pr  Aprilj^  as  directed 
in  those  months. 

In  dry  weather,  give  the  bed  now  and  then  a  moderate 
watering.  The  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  about 
six  weeks  after  the  seed  is  sown;  but  when  they  have  two 
or  three  leaves,  thin  and  prick  out  a  number  from  the  seed- 
bed four  inches  distant,  that  they  may  attain  a  proper  size 
for  final  transplanting* 

Those  planted  out  finally  m  June,  July,  and  August,  will 
produce  large  heads  fit  to  cut  in  October,  November,,  or  any 
time  during  the  winter,  tUl  the  follo¥dng  q>r]ng» 

Several  sorts  of  borecole  are  cultivated  by  the  cottagers 
and  farmers' in  the  north,  particularly  the  Scotch  kale,  purple, 
or  brown  kale,  Gepnan  greens  or  curlies,  dl  of  which  are  exr 
tremely  hardy*  It  b  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  peasantry 
of  England  would  cultivate  them  more  generally,  as  they 
would  afford  an  excellent  vegetable  in  winter  and  spring, 
particularly  in  those  counties  where  much  animal  food  is  eaten. 
They  may  be  planted  on  aground  that*  has  been  occupied  by 
early  crops  of  peas,  potatoes,  or  such  like  crops ;  or  may  be 
planted  between  rows  of  late  peas,  scarlet  runners,.  &e.,  and 
vidll  therefore  occupy  the  ground  when  these  latter  crops  have 
beenxemoyed. 

\      SOWING  AND  PLANTING  BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 

The '  directions  for  broccoli,  will  apply  to  the  sowing  and 
planting  of  Brnssels*«prout8 ;  the.  seed  may  now  be  sown,  or 
the  plants  pricked  out 
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SOWING  AND  PLANTING  SAVOYS. 

Savoys  of  different  sorts  may  now  be  both  sown  or  planted, 
as  directed  for  Brussels-sprouts. 


SALSAFYj   SCORZONERA,   AND  SKIRRETS. 

Salsafy,  scorzonera,  and  skirrets,  may  yet  be  sown^  if  n(4 
done  in  April ;  but  sow  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible. 

The  e^ly  crops  that  are  above  the  ground  .should  be  firat 
thinned  to  two  indies  apart,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month, 
or  beginning  of  June,  finally  to  four  inches. 


PLANTING  ARTICHOKES. 

About  the  banning  or  the  middle  of  this  month,  artichokes 
for  a  late  crop  may  be  planted..  See  Marckf  for  the  method 
of  planting  them.  During  the  first  week  or  two,  let  them 
have,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The 
heads  of  these  plants  will  come  in  late  in  the  season,  and  will 
continue,  to  yield  their  produce  until  the  firost  destroys  them. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  will  now  be  fit  to  cut  for  use. 

The  shoots  of  these  plants,  when. they  are  advanced  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  ground,  are  fit  for  gathering  while 
the  top  bud  or  head  remains  compact,  but  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  run,  soon  becomes  open,  loose,  and  of  less  estimation. 

When  proceeding  to  cut  them,  be  carefiil  to  thrust  the  knife 
down  dose  by  the  side  of  the  shoots  intended  to  be  cut,  lest 
you  wound  or  destroy  the  young  buds ,  that  are  coming  up  in 
succession,  and  do  not  yet  appear ;  cutting  the  shoots  off  slant- 
ing, about  three  or  four  inches  witliin  the  ground. 

Let  the  beds  be  now  carefiilly  deuied  from  weeds :  either 
give  a  carefiil  hand-weedix^ ;  or,  with  a  small  hoe«  on  a  dry 
day,  cut  up  all  weeds  dean  within  the  sUr&oe. 
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Few  attempts  at  blanching  the  tops  of  asparagus  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  otherwise  than  by  having  an  abundance 
of  loose  earth  on  the  sur&ce,  through  which  they  spring;  but 
Lasteyrie  informs  us  {CoL  de  Mctchines)  that  joints  of  cane  are 
placed  separately  over  each  stalk  in -Spain;  and  Bauman,  of 
Vienna,  in  a  communication  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  on 
the  culture  of  asparagus  in  Austria,  says,  "  to  give  asparagus- 
shoots,  growing  in  the  open  w,  as  much  length  and  tenderness 
as  possible,  there  is  inserted  over  each  stem  destined  to  be 
gathered,  as  soon  as  it  shoots  above  ground^  a  wooden  tube 
or  pipe  eighteen  inches  high,  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  (Hort. 
Trans,  vol.  iii.  84.)  We  have  practised,  for  the  last  two  years, 
covering  a  part  of  the  asparagos-beds  with  rotten  tan,  or  saw- 
dust, which  has  answered  the  purpose  tolerably  well.  But  as 
this  vegetable  is  not  generally  preferred  in  a  blanched  state, 
this  practice  is  not  likely  to  become  general. 


LAYING  DOWN  WINTER  ONIONS. 

Examine  the  winter  crop,  and  wherever  the  onions  are  shoot* 
ing  for  seed,  pick  out  their  heart-buds.  Remove  all  weeds 
from  amongst  them,  and  then  lay  down  the  crop,  which  is  done 
by  bending  the  stems  down  flat,  just  above  tlie  bulb.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  by  the  hand,  but  much  time  is 
saved,  by  two  persons  with  a  pole  or  the  handle  of  a  rake, 
each  holding  one  of  the  ends,  in  such  a  manner  as,  when 
walking  up  the  alleys,  to  strike  the  stems  about  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  bulb.  This  process,  which  is  called  *'  laying  over,** 
is  of  great  benefit  to  all  crops  of  onions,  as  the  growth  o£  the 
stem  is  thereby  considerably  checked,  and  the  whole  nourish- 
If  ent  thrown  into  the  bulb.  It  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
late  crops  in  bad  seasons,  for  a  stop  is  thereby  put  to  the 
luxuriance  of  their  growth,  and  are,  consequendy,  in  a  great 
degree,  oUiged  to  ripen. 

GENERAL  CROPS  OF  ONIONS. 

The  general  crops  of  onions  should,  towards  the  middle  o^ 
end  of  the  month,  be  cleared  firom  weeds.    This  operation 
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should  be^  perfonned  witV  a  narrow  hoe,  which  will  not  only 
destroy  the  ^eeds,  but,  by  stirring  up  the  sur&ce,  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  At  the  same  time, 
thin  out  the  crop  to  tfee  distance  of  from  three  to  four  or  five 
inches,  according  to  the  sorts. 

Where  young  onions  are  in  constant  demand,  it  will  be 
better  to  reserve  a  crop  unthinned  for  that  purpose,  observing 
to  thin  them  regularly  as  they  are  used,  leaving  a  sufficiency 
of  the  strongest  plants  for  a  general  crop.  The  oftener  that  the 
crops  of  onions  are  stirred  up  with  the  hoe  in  dry  weather,  the 
better  will  they  bulb,  particularly  in  stiff  soils. 


TRANSPLANTED  ONtONS. 

The  onions  transplanted  last  month  will  require  to  be  gone 
over  with  the  hoe,  and  the  surface  stirred  among  them.  Any 
of  them  that  appear  shooting  into  seed  should  have  their  heart- 
buds  picked  out,  as  has  been  previously  directed  for  winter- 
onions,  that  have  not  been  transplanted. 


PRICK  OUT  AND  PLANT  CELERY. 

Prick  out  from  the  seed-bed  some  of  the  celery-plants  sown 
in  March.  Dig  for  this  purpose  one  or  more  beds  of  light 
rich  earth,  and  rake  them  even ;  then  draw  out  of  the  seed- 
bed some  plants  in  a  thinning  manner,  and  prick  them  into  the 
other  beds,  three  to  four  or  five  inches  distant :  give  directly  a 
moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  the  plants 
get  fresh  root,  and,  being  thus  planted,  they  are  to  remain  to 
nurse  a  month,  or  five  or  six  weeks,  to  acquire  proper  strength ; 
then  to  be  transplanted  finally  into  trenches  to  remain  for 
blanching,  by  earthing  up  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Plant 
out  the  strongest  celery-plants  of  former  sowings.  Choose  a 
sheltered  spot,  or  warm  border ;  a  few  need  only  be  planted  at 
this  time  for  the  kitchen  use,  as  they  will  be  apt  to  run  to 
seed.  The  trenches  need  not  be  deep,  six  inches  being  suffi- 
cient ;  if  room  be  scarce,  plant  between  rows  of  early  peas  on 
a  south  border. 
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SOWING  CELERY. 

^  Sow  celery-seed  for  a  prindpal  latter  crop,  in  the  first  or 
second  week  of  the  month.  Dig  a  bed  of  light  rich  earthy 
and  make  the  surface  perfectly  even ;  then  sow  the  seeds  pretty 
thick,  and  rake  them  in  lightly. 

In  hot  sunny  weather  it  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  shade 
the  bed  every  day,  firom  ten  to  three  o'clock,  till  the  plants 
appear.  Likewise,  let  the  bed,  in  dry  weather,  be  refireshed 
every  other  evening  with  a  light  watering. 

The  plants  firom  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
trenches  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  to  take  up  for 
the  table  firom  October  till  Christmas,  and  for  a  spring  supply. 

HOEING  AND   EARTHING  UP  POTATOES. 

The  crops  of  potatoes,  as  they  advance,  should  be  hoed 
and  earthed  up.  If  there  be  any  vacant  piece  of  ground,  a 
late  crop  may  be  planted,  which  will  succeed  nearly  as  weU,  as 
if  planted  in  April,  but  will  not  keep  so  well  during  the  winter. 

SPINACH. 

Spinach  may  still  be  sown,  where  required  in  continued 
succession,  sowing  generally  the  round-leaved  sort  between 
rows  of  peas,  by  which  it  will  be  partially  shaded  fix>m  the  sun, 
and  not  run  to  seed  so  soon  as  if  sown  in  an  exposed  situation. 

In  some  &milies,  spinach  is  required  in  succession  all  sum- 
mer :  in  which  case,  some  seed  should  be  sown  every  twelve 
or  fourteen  days,  as  the  plants  of  the  summer  sowings  soon 
run  up  to  seed :  sow  the  ^  seed  modetately  thin,  and  rake  it 
well  into  the  ground;  or  sow  it  in  shallow  flat  driUs,  from 
six  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  asunder,  covering  in  the  seed 
regularly. 

Thin  the  young  spinach  of  last  month's  sowing ;  eradicate 
all  weeds :  and  where  the  plants  stand  thick,  thin  them  mbde- 
rately,  especially  those  produced  firom  the  broad-cast  sowing. 
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THINNING  THE   CROPS  OF  BEET. 

The  crops  of  beets  which  are  in  a  forward  state  will  require 
to  be  thinned  about  the  middle  of  this  month ;  this  operation 
should^  however,  be  performed  gradually;  nor  should  the 
plants  be  thinned  out  all  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  they 
should  be  thinned  to  about  two  or  three  inches  distant,  and  to 
five  or  six  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  A  showery  time  should 
be  chosen,  or  the  earth  should  be  settled  about  the  plants  by 
a  liberal  watering.  The  ground  should  be  previously  hoed, 
and  closed  well  about  their  roots. 


L0V£-APPL£S« 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be  favorable, 
plant  out  the  love-apple  plants  reared  in  the  hot*houses.  These 
plants  are  of  a  trailing  rambling  habit,  and  require  to  be  sup- 
ported or  trained  against  a  wall  or  pales.  In  cold  situations, 
they  will  require  a  southern  exposure  to  ripen  them,  and  to 
fiicilitate  their  ripening,  the  shoots  should  be  shortened^  or 
lopped,  when  they  have  shown  a  sufficient  number  of  flowers 
and  are  beginning  to  set  their,  fruit  All  lateral  branches 
should  be  removed,  and  as  the  firuit  begins  to  ripen,  pick  off 
some  of  the  leaves,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  to  the  fruit  In 
dry  weather,  they  will  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  water ;  and 
as  they  are  great  exhausters  of  the  ground,  they  should  not  be 
planted  too  near  to  the.firuit-trees.  In  warm  situations,  they 
will  brin^  their  firuit  to  great  perfection  if  planted  on  a  bed  of 
mould,  made  so  as  to  slope  to  the  suq  ;  upon  this  bed,  which 
should  have  a  considerable  inclination,  they  may  b6  trained 
and  pegged  down  like  cucumber-plants,  and,  in  many  inistances, 
they  will  emit  roots  at  their  joints,  which  will  materially  tend 
to  strengthen  them.  The  surface  of  this  bed  may  be  covered 
with  plain  tiles  or  slates,  which  will  not  only  hasten  their  ma- 
turity, by  increasing  the  heat  on  the  surface,  but  also  keep  the 
firuit  clean  and  firee  firom  any  earthy  particles,  which  might  be 
washed  upon  them,  during  the  process  of  watering,  heavy  rains, 
or  the  like.  In  whatever  way  they  are  grown,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  rambling,  for  if  not  pruned,  and 
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kept  within  bounds,  they  will  continue  to  extend  themselves 
till  killed  by  the  froBts,  and  in  that  way  expend  that  nourish- 
ment, which,  by  pruning  off  the  superfluous  growths,  ^ould 
be  directed  to  the  formation  and  maturity  of  the  fruit.  The 
whole  plant  is  rather  ornamental,  but  particularly  so  when  in 
frxdt;  they  may,  therefore,  be  planted  against  the  walls  of 
houses,  or  in  a  favourable  situation  in  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  in  the  most  unfavourable  ones  they  may  be  forwarded  in 
large  pots,  and  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing-houses  till  they 
have  fully  formed  their  fruit,  when  they  may  be  set  out  in  a 
warm  situation  to  ripen,  or  they  may  even  be  grown  upon 
slight  hot-beds,  covered~with  a  frame  and  lights,  and  trained 
like  cucumbers.  In  unfavourable  seasons,  the  fruit  may  be 
taken  off  in  clusters,  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  branch, 
while  yet  in  an  unripe  state,  and  hung  up  m  any  of  the  hot- 
houses, where  they  will  ripen  in  a  few  days. 


PLANTING   RADISHES   FOR   SEED. 

The  beginning  of -this,  month  is  the  proper  season  for  the 
transplantation  of  radishes  for  seed,  and  it  should  be  done 
when  the  roots  have  attained  their  full  maturity.  Hie  growth 
of  them  will  be  accelerated  if  the  advantage  be  taken  of  showery 
weather. 

The  roots  selected  for  seed  should  be  long,  and  perfectly 
straight  with  short  tops,  and  some  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  color  of  the  root  If  the  common  red,  or  short- 
topped  radish  be  the  sqrt  selected,  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  those  that  are  of  a  clear  pale  red,  as  they  possess  the 
properties  of  crispness  and  mildness  in  a  greater  degree  than 
those  of  a  dark  red  color.  If  the  salmon-radish  be  selected 
for  seed,  the  palest  colored  roots  should  be  planted. 

The  transplantation  of  radishes  for  seed  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  for  were  they  allowed  to  run  to 
seed  in  their  natural  bed,  that  degree  of  nicety  could  not  be 
observed  in  tiie  selection  of  the  sorts,  which  is  presented  by 
the  system  of  drawing  up  a  number  of  roots,  and  choosing  only 
those,  which  possess  the  proper  requisites. 
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The  roots  being  eelected,  proceed  to  plant  them  in  rows 
two  or  three  feet  asunder,  and  about  two  feet  from  each  other 
in  the  row.  The  situation  should  be  open,  and  as  soon  as 
ihey  are  planted,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be  given. 
The  seed  will  be  ripie  in  September. 

Th6  same  directions  are  applicable  for  turnip-radishes,  the 
roots  of  which  should  be  of  an  orbicular  form,  of  good  color, 
and  not  of  immoderate  growth. 

Radish-pads  are  in  much  request  in  most  families  for  pick- 
ling, a  sufficient  supply  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose' from 
the  plants  left  for  seed.  Choose  the  best-formed  pods.  It  is 
of  importance  to  gardeners  to  save  as  many  of  their  own  seeds 
as  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  will  admit  of,  not  alto- 
gether on  the  score  of  economy,  but  for  keeping  true  or  un- 
mixed those  seeds  which  are  apt  to  sport  into  seminal  varieties, 
such  as  the  radish,  most  of  the  brassica,  beets,  and  some 
others. 


SOWING  CARDOONS. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  cardoons  may 
be  sown.  The  seed  may  be  either  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  or  on  a  bed  of  good  earth,  and  afterwards  transplanted 
into  the  trenches.  A  deep  light  earth  is  most  congenial  to 
the  growth  of  cardoons,  but  it  must  not  be  of  the  richest  kind. 
The  leaves  being  large,  require  a  considerable  space,  and  are 
often  blanched  in  the  same  manner  as  celery.  They  are  chiefly 
used  m  soups  and  stews. 

Trenches  must  be  prepared  on  the  same  system  as  for  celery, 
either  longitudinally  or  cross  ways,  about  four  feet  fi'om  centre 
to  centre,  of  the  exact  width  and  depth  which  a  single  spit 
will  make  them ;  the  earth  to  be  deposited  on  each  side.  A 
little  compost  manure  must  then  be  spread  at  the  bottom  of  the 
.  trench,  and  the  seeds  dropped  thinly,  in  a  drill  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  drawn  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  plants 
may  b^  thinned  out  to  about  four  inches  asunder,  when  they 
have  attained  a  few  inches  in  height,  but  finally  they  must  be 
thinned  out  to  eight  or  nine  inches. 
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GOURDS   AND  PUMPKINS. 

Those  sown  on  a  hot-bed  last  month  will  be  fit  by  the  latter 
end  of  this  month  to  be  planted  out  They  may  be  planted  to 
hide  any  old  fence  or  'wall,  or  on  the  groimd  by  the  sides  of 
the  walks.  There  are  many  durioiis  sorts,  some  of  the  smaller 
of  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  flower-garden,  and  trained 
to  an  upright  pole  or  trellis. 

Gourds  are  cultivated  in  the  village-gardens  of  some  paxts 
of  England  for  culinary  purposes.  The  inhabitants  grow  them 
on  dunghills,  and  train  the  shoots  to  a  great  length.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  cut  a  hole  in  one  side,  and  having  taken 
out  the  seeds,  fill  the  vacuum  with  sliced  apples,  adding  a  little 
sug£u:  and  spice,  and  then  having  baked  the  whole,  eat  it  with 
butter.  This  is  the  melon  of  the  gardeners  of  former  times> 
the  true  melon  being  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  the 
musk-melon.  Gourds  are  much  used  on  the  continent  in 
soups,  and  also  stewed  and  fried  in  oil  and  butter. 

m 

VEGETABLE   MARROW. 

Vegetable  marrow  is  a  species  of  gourd,  the  deader  of  the 
Persians.-  It  is  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
gourds,  and  about  the  end  of  this  month  may  be  planted  out 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass;  or  the 
seeds  may  be  sown,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ;  place  a 
hand-glass  over  them,  and  they  will  come  up,  when  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  Accordingly  as  the  runners  extend,  peg  them 
down,  they  will  strike  root,  which  wiH  greatly  strengthen  the 
plants.  Give  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  It  is  usefiil 
for  culinary  purposes  in  every  stage  of  its  growth. 

SALADS. 

Continue  to  sow  and  transplant  all  sorts  of  lettuces,  to  admit 
of  a  succession.  Give  plenty  of  water,  both  to  the  newly  sown 
and  also  to  the  transplanted  ones.  Tie  up  to  blanch  the  forward 
crops  of  lettuces,  choosing  a  dry  day  for  that  purpose;  a  few 
only  should  be  tied  up  at  once ;  this,  however,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  required. 
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RADISHES. 


Continue  to  sow  successional  crops  of  radishes.:  where 
wanted,  give  plenty  of  water  to  keep  them  growing  rapidly ;  if 
that  be  not  the  case,  they  become  hard,  and  unfit  for  use. 


SMALL  SALADING. 


Sow  small  salading  once  a  week  or  oftener,  such  as  cresses, 
mustard,  rape,  &c.  Sow  another  crop  of  Normandy  or  curled 
cress,  it  is  to  be  peferred  to  the  common  cress,  and  is  very 
useful  for  garnishing.  Prefer  a  shaded  spot  for  sowing  all 
sorts  of  small  ^alachng  during  this  and  the  two  following 
months.  When  the  seeds  are  sown,  which  should  always  be 
in  drills,  cover  them  with  old  mats,  kept  constantly  damp,  by 
watering  them  once  or  twice  a  day.  These,  however,  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  ^eeds  begin  to  vegetate,  and  hoops 
should  be  placed  over  them,  upon  which  the  mats  may  be 
put  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground. 


CAPSICUMS. 


If  capsicums  were  reared  last  month  on  a  hot-bed,  or  in  pots 
in  the  forcing-houses,  they  may  now  be  planted  out  in  a 
sheltered  spot  under  a  wall ;  give  them  a  supply  of  water  ac- 
cordingly as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  demand. 


SOWING  TURNIPS. 

This  is  a  fiivourable  time  for  sowing  turnips,  and  by  the 
latter  end  of  July  they  will  be  suflSciently  large  for  the  kitchen. 
They  will  continue  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

The  early  crops  of  turnips  should  always  have  a  warm 
aspect,  and  the  soil  should  b^  of  the  lightest  and  driest  de- 
scription.    Sand  or  gravel,  with  a  proportionate  mixture  of 
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loam,  is  the  soil  best  adapted  for  tunups,  for  if  the  land  be 
heavy,  or  excessively  rich,  a  rank  taste  is  imparted  to  the  root, 
and  induces  it  to  run  too  soon  to  flower. 

The  most  successful  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  showery 
weather,  .or  immediately  after  rain ;  should  it  be  sown  in  dry 
or  hot  weather,  a  great  risk  is  run  of  a  total  loss  of  the  crop. 

A  piece  of  mellow  ground  should  be  chosen  for  this  crop, 
and  the  seed  should  be  sown  moderately  thin,  and  equal 
in  every  part;  it  would  be  advisable  to  sow  it  while  the 
ground  is  fresh  turned  up,  treading  it  pvenly,  and  raking  it 
regularly. 

In  this  month  the  early  crops  will  require  to  be  again  thinned, 
but  this  should  be  done  gradually,  and  not  too  many  taken 
away  at  one  time.  If  the  seeds  have  risen  very  thick,  it  may 
be  proper  to  thin  the  broad-cast  crops  to  three  or  four  inches 
square,  and  those  which  were  drilled  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
line ;  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to 
nine  or  ten  inches  square,  and  to  five  or  six  in  line,  if  it  be 
intended  tliat  the  roots  should  grow  to  a  proper  size. 

The  operation  of  thinning  should  be  performed  when  the 
rough  leaves  are  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  pr  at  least  before 
they  attain  a  much  greater  size,  as  the  work  can  then  be 
accomplished  with  greater  expedition  and  faciUty. 


CUCUMB£RS  FOR   PICKLING. 

For  cucumbers  to  pickle,  see  Forcing-Garden. 


SEA-KALE. 


If  sea-kale  were  not  sown,  nor  planted  last  month,  let  it 
now  be  done.  For  directions,  see  April,  For  forcing  of  it, 
see  Forcing-Garden, 


SOWING  ENDIVE. 


Endive  may  now  be  sovm  for  an  early  crop ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  sowings  of  this  month  should 
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never  be  depended  on  for  a  principal  standing  crop,  aa  the 
plants  are  aptto  run  to  seed;  but  if  this  vegetable  be  required 
at  an  early  period  in  constant  succession,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  sow  some  seed  at.  intervals  during  the  month ;  and  when  the 
fdants  of  each  sowing  have  attained  about  three  or  four  inches 
in  height,  then  to  select  some  of  the  strongest,  and  prick  them 
out.  at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot 

The  white,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  green  curled,  are  the 
most  proper  sorts  to  be  sown  at  this  time.  However,  a  Uttle 
Batavian,  or  broad-leaved,  maj  also  be  sown  for  variety. 


HERBS. 

Propagate  by  sowing,  cuttings,  or  diyiding  the  roots,  all 
sorts  of  herbs.    For  fidl  directions,  see  April* 

FRENCH  OR  KIDNET-BEANS. 

A  fiill  crop  of  kidney-beans  may  now  be  planted,  as  a  suc- 
cession to  those  sown  in  April,  and  the  most  proper  kinds  for 
dus  plantation,  are  the  bladi^  speckled  dwarfs,  Batteraea  and 
Canterbury  white  dwarfe ;  the  dun*colored  and  the  large  white 
kind  may  also  be  sown. 

The  ^Qs  should  be  drawn  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  distant,  in  which  the  beans  are  to  be  placed  two  or  three 
bches  apart ;  the  ground  must  be  drawn  evenly  over  them,  and 
the  sur&ce  raked  smooth. 

The  scarlet-runner,  or  any  other  of  the  running  kinds  of 
beans,  may  also  be  planted  at.  this  time,  and  as  Ae  majority 
of  them  are  very  productive,  they  are  exceedingly  profitable 
for  the  service  of  a  family.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  scarletr 
runner  that  difiers  fi*om  it  only  in  color,  the  seed  and  flowers 
being  both  w})ite,  but  which  in  its  manner  of  growth  9nd  mode 
of  bearing  has  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  8carlet*runner ;  nor 
is  it  less  deserving  of  our  esteem  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  its 
produce,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  continues  to  jrield  its 
fruit 

It  tnay  be  advisable,  also,  at  this  time,  to  plant  the  large 
white  Dutch  runners,  they  being  an  excellent  bean,  and  the 

z 
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pods  growing  to  a  considerable  lo^igth,  but  they  cannot  be  re- 
commended on  the  same  principle  as  the  scarlet-runner^  for 
the  length  of  time  in  which  they  yield  their  produce. 

The  drills  for  all  the  running  or  climbii^  sorts  of  kidney- 
beans  should  be  at  least  four  feet  six  inches  distant,  or  a  single 
drill  may  be  drawn  at  the  base  of  any  vacant  wall,  paling, 
building,  &c.,  and  when  the  plants  have  attained  their  double 
leaves,  and  begin  to  push  their  runners,  some  tall  sticks  or 
poles  should  be  placed  for  the  plants  to  climb  uppn ;  or  if  they 
be  planted  in  a  row  or  drill  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  some  strong 
packthread,  or  junk,  may  be  suspended  from  the  top,  and 
fastened  at  the  bottom,  an4  the  runners  will  readily  twine 
themselves  rom^d  it  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  they 
should  then  be  topped,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
production  of  firuit  on  the  lower  branches. 

For  artizans  and  cottagers,  the  scarlet-runners  are  both  pro- 
fitable and  orn^ental  for  their  gardens  and  cottages. 


TmNNINQ  AND  CLEANING  CARROTS. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  the  crops  of  carrots  will  be  consider^ 
ably  advanced  in  their  growth,  and  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  promote  it;  if  the  early  crop  have  been  sown 
broad-cast,  it  may  be  thinned  out  to  three  inches  square ;  but 
if  sown  in  lines,  it  must  be  thinned  to  one  or  two  in  line. 

The  operation  of  thinning  may  be  done  either  by  the  hand 
or  hoe,  but  when  the  crops  are  on  an  extensive  scale,  hoeing 
is  the  preferable  method,  not  only  as  being  the  most  expe- 
ditious, but  also,  that  as  it  loosens  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
it  tends  to  promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants.  It  is  a 
practice,  although  founded  in  error,  but  too  commdnly  adopted 
by  many  persons,  of  thinning  the  carrots  at  one  particular 
time,  and,  without  observing  any  regularity  in  the  process ;  but 
this  should  be  studiously  avoided,  for  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
a  partial  thinning  must  be  productive  of  injury  to  that  part 
of  the  crop,  where  the  thinning  has  been  neglected.  Five  or 
six  inches  are  the  proper  distance  at  which  the  carrots  should 
stand,  in  order  that  they  may  have  fiill  liberty  to  swell  at  the 
root ;  it  is,  however,  recommended  never  to  thin  carrots  when 
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Ibe  weather  is  dry,  but  alwayer  to  take*  tfie  advantage  of  showery 
weather ;  should,  however,  this  advantage  not  preseitt  itself, 
k  would  be  advisable  to  give  an  immediate  watering  to  the 
crop  after  the  thinning  has  been  completed,  for  if  the  drought 
penetrate  to  the  fibres  and  tap-roots,  the  carrots  become  stinted 
in  their  growth,,  and  their  flavor  is  rank  and  disagxeeable. 

Those  crops  of  carrots  which  are  intended  to  be  drawn  grai» 
dually  for  the  table,  whilst  they  are  young,  should  not  be 
thinned  at  first  to  more*  than. four  or  five  inches  distant;  but 
the  main  crops,  that  are  intended  to  remain  to  grow  to  their 
fiiU  size,  should  be  thinned  Scorn  about  six  to  seven  inches 
distant. 

Carrots  may  still  be  sown  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
particularly  if  the  soil  be  strong  and  stiff.  It  is  by  no  means 
bed  practice  to  sow  in  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June. 
< 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  4N  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

If  the  weather  in  this  month  prove  dry,  the  growth  of 
many  esculent  plants  will  be  considerably  retarded,  particu- 
larly the  beans  and  peas  which  are  in  flower,  the  blossoms  of 
which  fisdl  off  before  arriving  at  maturity,  and  consequently 
are  not  succeeded  by  fruit  A  certcdn  degree  of  attention  is 
therefore  necessary,  to  give  a  regular  supply  of  water  to  the 
growing  crops ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  crops,  the  weeds  are  alsa  encour 
raged,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  very  abundant,,  and 
which,  if  not  timely  checked,  prove  highly  detrimental  to  th^ 
young  crops,  by  weakening  them  to  that  degree,  that  they 
never  afterwards  recover  their  fiill  strength.  There  is  no  work 
•in  the  kitchen-garden  which,  at  this  time,  requires  greater 
attention  than  the  eradication  of  weeds ;  many  will  now  begin 
to  perfect  their  seeds,  which,  being  shed  on  the  ground,  will 
occasion  a  considerable  degree  of  labor  for  several. years  to 
accomplish  their  extirpation,  independentiy  of  \he  injury  which 
is  annually  done  to  the  crops,  by  choking  them  in  their  growth, 
and  exhausting  the  soil  of  that  nutriment,  on  which  the  strength 
and.  flavor  of  the  vegetables  depend.  ' 
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We  have  for  many  years  adopted  the  practice  of  going  fee* 
quently  over  the  whole  of  the  kitchen-garden,  whether  the 
weeds  abound  or  not,  and  giving  it,  what  may  be  termed,  a 
general  hoeing  and  raking.  This  method  not  only  destroys 
the  weeds  in  embryo,  but  it  encourages  the  growing  crops, 
and  gives  the  whole  a  clean  and  cheerfiil  appearance. '  For 
this  purpose,  make  choice  of  a  few  dry  days,  the  time  will 
be  well  occupied,  and  save  much  trouble  at  a  future  period. 

AU  pieces  of  vacant  ground  should  now  be  rough  dug,  the 
action  of  the  sun  upon  it  will  improve  it  much,  and  it  will 
present  a  &r  neater  appearance,  than  if  left  in  the  state  when 
the  crop  was  removed. 

Every  part  of  the  culinary  garden  should  now  be  kept  in  a 
neat  and  well-regulated  condition,  and  a  constant  attention 
should  be  paid  to  tiie  progress  of  all  seeds  committed  to  the 
ground.  Those  that  vegetate  freely  should  be  forwarded  by 
hoeing,  thinning,  and  watering,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
seed  has  failed,  it  should  be  immediately  resown;  no  time 
ahould  be  lost  when  such  circumstances  occur;  some  crops, 
such  as  beets,  onions,  parsneps,  and  -some  otiiers,  may  be  re- 
stored by  transplanting  them  from  those  places,  where  they  may 
have  come  up  too^thick.  The  depredation  of  insects  should 
be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  crops  are 
rather  advanced,  for  after  they  have  formed  their  rough  or 
perfect  leaves,  few  insects  attack  them,  at  least  not  so  as  to 
^endanger  the  crop. 

Covering  the  surfiuse  of  the  ground,  between  the  rows  of 
crops,  with  litter,  moss,  tiles,  or  slates,  has  a  beneficial  efiect 
at  a  time  of  severe  drought,  as  it  prevents  the  too  rapid  {m-o- 
gress  of  evaporation.  Frequent  hoeing  to  a  considerable  depth 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  effect,  and  either  method 
will  lessen  the  labour  and  expense  of  watering.  When  re- 
course is  had  to  watering,  it  should  be  applied  as  late  in  -the 
afternoon  as  possible,  or  early  in  the  morning,  but  never  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  excepting  where  a  regular  system  of 
irrigation  can  be  effected,  and  even  then,  the  water  should  net 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact,  either  with  the  foliage  or  the 
stems  of  the  plants.  When  the  ground  can  be  kept  in  a  moist 
state  during  the  warm  months  of  summer,  the  most  luxuriant 
crops  may  be  expected. 
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JUNE. 


^^ 


PLANTING  BEANS. 

Beans^  for  the  last  principal  crop  of /the  season,  may  be  planted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  sorts  most  proper 
for  the  early  crops  are  also  the  fittest  for  the  late  ones.  Plant 
the  mazfigan-bean  for  this  crop,  in  an  expo3ed  situation;  if 
planted  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  plants  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  small  parasitical  fimgus  (Uredo  FabaJ,  which  has  a 
rushy  appearance,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  late  crops  of 
.beans  in  shaded  situations. 

The  beans  which  are  now  in  blossom  should  be  examined 
and  topped,  for  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  months. 

Earth  up,  and  otherwise  stir  the  surface  of  the  advancing 
crops,  as  necessity  may  require* 

SOWING  PEAS. 

Peas  for  autumn  crops  should  be  sown  both  at  the  beginning 
;and  also  at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  weather  and  the 
ground  be  dry,  it  will  greatly  encourage  vegetation,  if  they  be 
soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  water  before  they  are  sown,  and  it 
will  tend,  much  to  their  advantage,  if  when  the  drills  are  drawn^ 
a  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  them,  so  as  completely  to 
saturate  the  ground.  The  sorts  for  the  sowiAg  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  should  be  the  dwarf-marrow,  Hotspur's 
dwarf-sugar,  Leadman's  dwarf,  and  Spanish  -dwarf;  but  the 
best  of  all  peas  for  this  sowing  is  Knight's  marrow-pea,  which 
ought  to  be  sown  every  eight  or  ten  days,  firom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  June.  The  practice  of  well  watering  the  drills 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  success  of  this  pea  in  par- 
ticular. The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  single  row  and  not 
thick.  If  the  ground  be  not  naturally  deep,  it  must  be  made 
so,  by  drawii^  up  the  mould,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge^  on  the 
top  of  which  the  drill  should  be  made  for  the  seed,  which  after 
being  properly  watered  is  ready  for  sowing.  If  dry  weather 
at  any  time  set  in,  this  pea  will  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
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water  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  this  way  the  plants  continue 
green  and  vigorous,  resisting  mildew,  and  yielding  fruit  tUl 
killed  by  the  frost.  For  the  last  sowing  made  thb  month, 
prefer  the  Charlton  and  Knight's  marrow-jpea« 


PRICK  OX7T  CAULIFLOWER 

The  cauliflower-plants  sown  in  May  for  the  autumnal  crop^ 
should  be  pricked  out  when  sufBciendy  strong,  into  a  nursery- 
bed  of  rich  earth.  Prepare  a  bed  for  them  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, set  the  plants  about  three  inches  apart,  then  give  them  a 
little  water  to  settle  the  mould  about  their  roots.  Shade  them 
from  the  Sim  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  till  they 
have  taken  good  root  The  plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed 
for  four  or  five  weeks  to  get  strength,  and  then,  m  July,  to 
be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  remam.  They  will  produce 
their  heads  in  October  and  November.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
prick  out  a  considerable  number  of  them,  as  from  this  crop 
the  autumn  and  winter  cauliflowers  are  to  be  expected. 

Look  over  the  plantations  of  early  cauliflowers,  which  are 
now  coming  to  perfection,  break  down  some  of  the  large  leaves 
over  the  young  heads  as  they  appear ;  tiiis  will  blanch  them  of 
a  fine  delicate  white  colour,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
too  open,  or  too  advanced  towards  seeding;  and'  thereby 
rendered  unfit  for  the  table. 

Those  plants  which  are  coming  into  flower,  and  advancing 
ingrowth,  should,  in  dry  weather,  have  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  their  roots,  two  or  tiuree  times  a  week ;  this  will  cause 
them  to  produce  large  and  handsome  flower-heads» 


TO  SAVE  CAULIFLOWER-SEED. 

This  is  the  proper  season  for  the  selection  of  those  cauli- 
flowers from  which  thq  seed  is  to  be  saved.  The  largest, 
whitest,  and  closest  heads,  should  be  chosen  for  this  .purpose. 
They  should  not  be  transplanted,  but  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
place  where  they  were  originally  planted.  In  July,  or  early 
in  August,  they  will  shoot  up  into  seed-stalks,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  seed  will  be  ripened. 
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Pay  particular  attention  to  allow  no  plants  of  the  brassica 
tribe  to  come  to  flower  near  where  the  seed-cauliflowers  are 
planted}  as  all  the  different  varieties  of  cabbageSi  broceoUg, 
bareeoIeSf  savoys,  cauliflowers,  &c«  have  all.  originated  from 
-one  single  species,  namely,  the  common  white  cabbage  (Bras' 
siea  olercma.)  This  should  tJso  be  particularly  attended  to  in 
saying  the  seeds  of  every  other  sort  or  kind,  as  tiiey  are  so 
extremely  liable  to  run,  or  sport  into  varieties  and  monstrosi- 
ties. However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  that  aU  the  varie- 
ties of  those  usefiil  culinary  plants  should  have  one  common 
origin  in  a  plant  indigenous  to  many  of  our  sea-8hores>  yet, 
according  to  the  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  brassica  &mily» 
made  by  Professor  Decandolle,  we  are  informed,  that  there 
are  even  many  more  varieties  known  on  the  continent,  of  which 
in  tills  country  we  are  comparatively  ijw»or»Ht. 

PLANTING,   EARTHING  UP,  AND  SOWING  CABBAGES. 

It  will  be  now  proper  to  sow  cabbage  again  for  a  successional 
crop,  and  as  the  crops  advance,  they  should  be  hoed  and 
earthed  up, "  as  tiiey  may  occasionally  require.  A  few  for  cole* 
worts  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  month, 
for  th^  purpose  of  being  planted  out  about  the  end  of  July,  or 
tile  beginning  of  August.    For  which,  see  August. 

In  dry  seasons,  towards  the  end  of  June,  the  cabbage  crops 
often  become  stinted,  and  covered  with  aphides  to  that  extent, 
that  even  if  tiiey  escape  being  entirely  eaten  up^  th^y  present 
a  loathsome  appearance.  To  obviate  this,  in  a  great  measure^ 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  should  be  given  them  at  their  roots, 
and  although  a  superfluity  of  water  is  supposed  to  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  flavor  of  most  vegetables,  it  does  not  hold  good  in 
regard  to  cabbages,  which  are  not  in  the  least  afiected  by  it. 

PLANTING  BROCCOLI. 

Plant  fiill  crops  of  broccoli.  Choose  an  open  situation,  and 
let  the  ground,  if  not  already  in  good  heart,  be  well  dunged, 
and  dug.  Take  advantage  of  showery  weather  for  tiiis  opera- 
tion, but  if  tiie  weatiier  be  .dry,  let  the  plants  hav^  several 
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good  waterings  at  the  root  In  planting  this  vegetable,  and 
all  others  of  the  brassica  tribe,  prepare  a  puddle  by  pouring 
6ome  water  into  a  hole  dug  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  stir 
the  mould  about^  so  as  to  Sana  a  puddle  of  rather  a  thick  con* 
sistency ;  then  draw  the  roots  of  the  plants  through  it  two  or 
three  times,  until  a  sufficient  qttmtity  adhere  to  the  roots.  If 
Uie  ground  be  very  dry,  after  the  line  be  set,  and  a  drill  drawn 
about  three  or  four  inches  deep,  make  a  mark  along  the  drill, 
where  each  plimt  is  to  be  put;  then  pour  some  water  on  each 
spot,  stirring  up  the  mould  at  the  same  time,  which  will  form 
a  puddle,  into  which  set  the  plants*  By  this  means,  they  will 
resist  the  effects  of  drought  loiter  than  by  any  other  method. 

Sow  more  brocodl-seeds  about  the  be^nning  of  die  month, 
for  late  planting,  the  flowers  of  which,  if  diey  survive  d^ 
winter,  will  be  fit  to  gather  in  February  and  March. 

Prick  out  more  broccoli  plants  into  nursing-beds,  fix)m  the 
seeds  sown  in  April  and  May ;  if  dry  weather,  ^ve  them  occa* 
sional  waterings. 

LiEfiKS. 

^  Leeks  may  be  now  transplanted,  for  which  purpose,  a  num- 
ber of  strong  plants  should  be  drawn  firom  the  seed-bed.  The 
long  fibres  of  their  roots  should  be  trimmed,  as  well  as  the 
straggling  tops  of  their  leaves.  An  open  spot  of  ground 
should  be  chosen,  in  which  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
in  TOWS  abouC  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  and  about  six 
inches  firom  each  other  in  the  row,  observing  to  insert  the 
greater  part  of  the  shank  ot  neck  of  the  plant  into  the 
ground. 

In  planting,  do  dot  press  the  mould  light  about  their  stems. 
I^ake  the  holes  large,  put  in  the  plants,  ^and  let  only  a  Utde 
mould  fidl  into  the  holes,  merely  to  cover  their  fibres. 

BORECOLE* 

The  different  sorts  of  greens  under  this  general  name 
should  be  planted  out,  accordingly  as  the  ground  becomes  va- 
cant   Plant  them  between  crops  of  peas,  beans,  or  other 
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auch  crops,  which  will  be  soon  off  the  ground.  Give  a 
moderate  'dressing  of  dung^  which  will  encourage  them  to 
grow  to  a  larger  size.  Plant  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
-they  will  become  very  useftd  in  winter^  and  afford  fine  sprouts 
the  following  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 


BRUSSELS   SPROUTS. 

Plant  again  crops  of  brussels-sprouts,  give  water  after  plant- 
ing, and  treat  them  in  other  respects  as  recommended  for 
broccoli. 

SAVOYS. 

Plant  savoys  for  successional  crops;  the  directions  given 
for  broccoU  are  appUcable  to  the  savoy.  Or,  if  ground  be 
scarce^  they  may  be  planted  between  rows  of  early  beans, 
peas,  or  such  crops,  as  are  to  be  soon  removed  off  the  ground^ 

RED   BEET. 

The  crops  of  red  beet  Mrill  now  be  rapidly  advancing.  Let 
them  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Stir  the  surface  often  between 
them,  both  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots 
with  the  hoe,  for  if  they  be  cut,  they  will  be  useless. 

PRICKING  OUT  CELERY. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month,^  prick  out  a  number  of 
the  April  sowing.  These  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the 
trenches,  for  a  fidl  crop,  by  the  end  of  July.  If  the  weather 
be  warm  and  dry,  water  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  have  struck  root. 

PLANTING  OUT   CELERY. 

The  plants  pricked  out  in  May  will  be  fit  to  transplant  into 
the  trenches  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  few  only 
should  be  planted  at  this  time,  as  they  are  apt  to  rim  to  seed.  ' 

2  A 
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NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

% 

Spinach  is  a  difficult  vegetable  to  keep  a  regular  supply  of 
throughout  the  summer  months,  as  it  scarcely  comes  above  the 
ground  before  it  begins  to  run  to  seed.  An  excellent  substi- 
tute has  been  found  for  it  in  the  New  Zealand  spinach,  Tetror- 
gona  expansa.  This  should  be  sown  in  March  iA  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  hot-house  or  hot-bed  frame,  until  it  vegetates. 
The  seedling  plants  should  be  planted  off,  one  plant  in  each 
pot,  of  the  size  commonly  called  sixties,  and  kept  under  the 
shelter  of  a  frame  until  the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  it 
may  be  planted  out  without  much  chance  of  its  being  killed  by 
the  frost.  At  this  time  prepare  a  bed  for  the  plants,  of  leaves 
and  dung  slightly  warm;  when  a  little  heat  is  rising,  cover  it 
with  mould  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  eight  inches,  set  the 
plants  about  three  feet  apart,  protect  them  widi  hand-glasses, 
or  hoops  and  mats,  for  a  fey(  nights,  until  they  are  properly 
established.  In  dry  weather,  give  plenty  of  water  to  the  plants ; 
they  will  amply  repay  the  trouble,  for  a  few  plants  well  ma- 
naged will  supply  an  ordinary-sized  &mily  with  an  excellent 
substitute  for  spinach,  until  destroyed  by  the  frost,  by  which 
time  the  comtnon  spinach  will  be  again  in  perfection.  In 
gathering  the  crop,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  tread  upon  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  very  tender,  and  liable  to  be  injured. 
The  largest  leaves  should  be  carefully  pinched  off,  after  the 
nxanner  of  spinach. 

SCORZONERA,   SALSAFY,   AND   HAMBURG   PARSLEY. 

l^  The  crops  of  scorzonera,  salsafy,  skirrets,  and  large-rooted 
parsley  must  now  be  thinned  and  cleared  from  weeds,  either 
by  the  hand  or  the  small  hoe.  The  plants  to  be  thinned  out 
to  the  distance  of  about  six  inches. 

CAPSICUMS   AND   LOVE-APPLES. 

If  these  were  not  planted  out  last  month,  let  it  now  be 
done ;  the  capsicums  on  a  warm  sheltered  border,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  and  the  love-apples  on  any  empty  wall  or 
pales. 
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CARROTS, 


Now  finally  thin  out  the  crops  of  carrots,  and  clear  th^m 
of  weeds ;  let  the  hoe  be  drawn  through  them  occasionally,  it 
will  promote  their  gro¥rth. 


PARSNSr^ 


The  above  directions  for  carrots  are  equally  applicable  to 
parsneps,  only  allow  them  double  the  distance. 


EARTHING  UP  POTATOES. 


Now  finally  earth  up  the  crops  of  potatoes,  and  clear  them 
firom  weeds.  They  will  require  no  farther  attention  till  fit  fov 
taking  up  for  w»^ 


LETTUCES. 

An  open  spot  of  ground  should  now  be  chosen  for  the  trans- 
plantation of  those  lettuce-plants,  the  seed  of  which  was  sown 
in  April  and  May :  showery  weather  should  be  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  for  if  they  be  planted  when  the  season  is  dry,  a  con* 
siderable  risk  is  run  of  them  ever  taking  root  It  .may,  how- 
ever, occur  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  the  advantage  of 
showery  weather  does  not  present  itself,  in  which  case,  we 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  method. 

Let  some  small  shallow  drills  be  drawn  with  a  small  hoe, 
about  a  foot  asunder,  in  each  of  which  plant  a  row  of  lettuces 
about  a  foot  firom  each  other,  giving  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  the  sun  scorching,  cover 
the  plants  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  fi'om  about  twelve  to  three, 
by  inverting  flower-pots  over  them.  This  will  shade  them,  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  least  injurious  to  them;  or  they  may  be 
shaded  by  placing  hoops  over  them,  and  in  very  warm  days, 
cover  them  with  mats  for  a  few  hours. 

The  advantage  of  planting  lettuces  in  drills  arises  firom  the 
convenience  which  it  presents  of  supplying  them  with  water 
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more  easily,  than  if  they  were .  planted  on  a  level  piece  of 
ground^  independently  of  the  greater  length  of  time  that  the 
moisture  is  retained  about  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Some 'lettuce-seed  may  now.be  sown,  for  the  raising  of  planta 
to  supply  the  table  in  July,  August,  and  September.  For 
this  sowing  we  recommend  the  cos,  Silesia,  the  brown  Dutch,; 
the  imperial  lettuce,  and  the  great  white  Dutch  cabbage-lettuce. 
Some  of  these  seeds  should  be  sown  twice  during  this  month ; 
^  moderate  crop  in  the  first  or  second  'week,  and  a  similar 
sowing  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

We  h^ve  found  firom  experience,  that  lettuce  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  are  not  apt  to  run  to  seed  so  soon,  as  when 
transplanted.  Therefore,  if  there  be  ground  to  spare,  sow 
broad-cast,  but  thinly,  a  considerable  piece  of  border,  partially 
shaded,  or  in  an  open  quarteic  of  the  garden,  and  run  the  hoe 
occasionally  through  them,  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  refresh 
the  plants. 

If  a  quantity  of  the  true  brown  cos-  have  been  sown  in 
autumn  in  an  open  quarter  of  the  garden,  and  occasionally 
hoed,  they  will  be  found  to  last  longer  for  use  than  any  that 
have  been  transplanted,  and  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  de^ 
cidedly  longer  than  seeds  down  early  in  spring,  whether  trans- 
planted or  not. 

When  any  sorts  of  lettuce  are  to  be  saved  for  seed,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the  finest  formed  plants,  and 
let  them  stand  two  feet  apart  each  way.  As  they  send  up 
their  fiower-atalks,  let  them  be  supported  with  sticks,  to 
prevent  them  from  breaking.  Where  different  sorts  are  to  be 
saved,  remove  each  sort  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possibje  from 
each  other.  As  lettuce-seeds  retain  their  vegetative  properties 
for  years,  it  may  be  as  well  to  save  only  two  or  three  sorta 
each  year,  as  by  this  means,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  get 
impregnated  with  other  sorts. 

The  following  is  the  Hanoverian  method  of  saving  lettuce- 
seed.  Do  not  wait  till  the  spike  of  flowers  has  ripened  all 
the  seeds,  but  cut  it  over  on  the  first  appearance  of  maturity, 
and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  when  all  the  florets  will  ripen  their 
seeds  nearly  about  the  same  time. 
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rAdishes. 
Continue  to  sow  radishes  of  sorts  for  successional  crops. 

SMALL  SALADING. 

Sow  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  &c.  once  a  week,  if  a  constant 
supply  be  wanted. 

.  WATER-CRESS. 

This  excellent  salad  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  a  clear  running  stream  of  water.  The 
plants  can  be  procured  in  almost  all  streams,  and  should  be 
carefully  removed,  making  choice  of  the  youngest  They  are 
then  4:0  be  disposed  in  rows  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
stream.  In  shallow  water,  the  distance  need  not  be  more  than 
eighteen  inches  between  the  rows,  but  in  deep  water  the  dis- 
tance must  be  greater.  They  will  not  grow  so  freely  in  a 
muddy  bottom,  as  amongst  sand'  or  gravel,  neither  will  their 
taste  be  so  good.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  constant 
current,  as  when  the  water  is  in  a  stagnant  state,  they  cease  to 
prosper.  They  are  cultivated  in  water-beds,  but  they  neither 
prosper  so  well,  nor  is  their  flavor  so  good,  as  in  natural 
streams.  No  place  is  better  calculated  for  them  than  a  natural 
8ti:eam,  and  no  other  culture  necessary  than  keeping  a  stock  of 
stout  healthy  plants,  which  can  be  done  with  little  trouble,  by 
filling  up  the  vacancies  where  any  may  have  died,  and  keeping 
ihem  clear  of  rambling  aquatic  plants,  which  generally  grow 
very  luxuriantly. 

PLANTING   OUT   PICKLING  CUCUMBERS. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  the  plants  of  which  the  seed  was 
sown  in  the  preceding  one  will  now  be  ready  to  plant  out.  For 
this  purpose,  select  a  warm  situation  and  a  light  rich  earth. 
They  may  be  planted  in  patches,  three  in  each,  triangularly,  each 
plant  a  foot  distantfrom  the  other.  A  yard  and  a  half  square 
XDBj  be  allowed  to  each  patch,  taking  the  centre  of  each  as 
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the  line  of  measurement  They  may  also  be  planted  in  one 
line,  about  two  feet  asunder;  and  if  more  than  one  line  be 
required,  let  them  be  drawn  five  or  six  feet  asunder.  The 
plants  must  be  fi:«quently  supplied  with  water,  and  for  a  few 
days  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun.  This  may  be  effected  by 
turning  down  large  garden-pots  upon  them,  which  may  be 
gradually  removed,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  then  entirely. 

If  the  situation  or  season  be  cold,  and  there  be  any  spare 
lights  or  firames,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  place  them 
over  a  part  of  the  pickling  cucumbers,  so  as  to  insure  a  fine 
crop,  and  to  come  in  earlier  than  those  on  the  open  ground. 
It  is  always  of  importance  to  choose  the  warmest  spot  for  the 
cucumber  crops,  as  they  will  do  little  or  no  good  if  planted 
in  an  exposed  or  cold  situation.  In  dry  weather,  cucumbers 
require  frequent  and  plentiful  waterings,  and  in  this  respect 
they  must  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  they  advance  in 
growth. 

SOWING  CARDOONS. 

If  cardoons  were  not  sown  last  month,  let  that  now  be  done ; 
for  directions,  see  May. 

ENDIVE. 

The  Endive  sown  in  May  will  now  be  fit  to  transplant  per- 
manently ;  an  open  spot  of  ground  should  be  chosen  for  these 
plants,  let  it  be  well  dug  and  manured.  Put  the  plants  in  by 
line  about  one  foot  asunder,  and  let  them  have  some  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted.  Endive  sown  in  May,  or  before, 
is  apt  to  run  to  seed  before  the  plants  arrive  at  any  state  of 
maturity ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  plant  any  great 
number  at  this  time. 

Endive-seed  must  now  be  sown  for  a  principal  crop,  the 
preferable  sort  for  which  is  the  green  curled,  not  only  as  being 
the  best  for  general  use,  but  also  as  being  able  to  stand  the 
winter  better  than  any  other  kind. 

Some  broad-leaved  Bataviah  endive  may  be  also  sown.  This 
sort  grows  vei7  large,  and  if  tied  up  will  cabbage  well,  and  be 
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▼ery  white.  In  hardiness^  however^  it  by  no  means  equals 
the  green  cmrled^  for  towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn^  or  the 
beginning  of  winter,  should  the  season  be  wet  or  frosty,  it 
soon  rots,  and  the  expectations  of  the  grower  are  wholly  frus- 
trated. 

Ei;diye-«eed  should  be  sown  in  an  open  spot,  not  too  thick, 
and  it  should  be  raked  in  equally,  and  as  regularly  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  admit.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
sow  this  seed  at  two  different  periods  during  this  month,  one 
at  the  commencement,  and  the  oth^  towards  the  latter  end. 
In  adhering  to  this  plan,  a  regular  supply  of  good  plants  may 
be  obtained. 

In  regard,  however,,  to  the  principal  autumn  and  winter 
crop,  the  seed  should  be  sown,  generally  speaking,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  week  of  the  month,  for  that  which  is  sown 
earlier  is  very  apt  to  run  to  seed  at  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  before  the  plants  have  attained  their  full  maturity. 


.     TURNIPS. 

A  principal  crop  of  turnips  should  now  .be  sown,  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  for  the  autumn  and  winter  use,  and 
considerable  benefit  will  be  derived  in  sowing  the  seed  in 
showery  or  rainy  weather,  or  if  the  prospect  presents  itself 
of  such  weather  coming  on.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
in  sowing  the  seed  equally,  and  immediately  afterwards  tread 
it  down  and  rake  it  evenly. 

The  crop  which  was  sown  in  May  should  now  be  hoed, 
and  the  plants  thinned  out  in  a  regular  manner.  This  work 
should  be  done  when  the  rough  leaves  are  about  an  inch  broatd, 
and  if  it  be  performed  at  this  time,  it  will  greatly  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  should  be  thinned  to  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  apart. 

TURNIP-FLY. 

This  injurious  insect  has  long  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  both 
agriculturists  and  gardeners  to  devise  the  means  of  its  destruc- 
tion, and  it  still  continues  annually  to  make  its  ravages  on 
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the  turnip-crops  sown  in  the  summer  months.  Mr.  Patrick 
Neill^  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist  and  man  of  science,  says, 
*'  One  of  the  easiest  remedies  is  to  sow  thick,  and  thereby 
ensure  a  sufficiency  of  plants,  both  for  the  fly  and  crop.'* 
Mr.  Mean  proposes  a  simple  remedy,  which  is  to  steep  the 
seed  in  sulphur  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of 
sulphur  to  a  pint  of  water ;  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for 
three  pounds  of  seed.  .Mr.  Gorrie,  in  one  of  his  valuable 
communications  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Memoirs, 
however,  found  that  neither  steeping  in  sulphur-water,  nor 
sowing  soot,  ashes,  nor  sea-sand  in  the  drills,  had  any  good 
effect ;  he  at  last  tried  with  success,  dusting  the  plants,  while 
in  their  seed-leaf  with  quick-lime,  and  he  adds,  that  should 
rain  fall  before  the  plants  are  out  of  danger  from  the  fly,  the 
operation  must  be  repeated.  He  calculates  that  a  bushel  of 
lime  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  drilled  turnips.  Mixing  old 
and  new  seed  has  beev  recommended,  and  successflilly  prac- 
tised. The  old  and  new  seeds  to  be  of  equal  quantity,  and 
then  dividing  the  mixture  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
steeped  twenty-four  hours  in  water ;  by  this  means,  four  dif- 
ferent periods  of  vegetation  are  procured,  and  consequently 
four  chances  pr^ent  themselves  of  escaping  the  fly. 

ASPARAOUS. 

In  the  cutting  of  the  shoots  of  asparagus,  attend  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  preceding  month,  buf  it  is  advisable  to 
terminate  the  general  cutting  for  the  year  about  the  twentieth 
or  twenty-fourth  of  this  month,  otherwise  the  roots  will  be 
considerably  weakened,  for  as  long  as  the  produce  is  cut,  the 
roots  continue  to  send  up  new  shoots,  although  decreasing 
every  time  in  size.  Thus,  if  the  cutting  be  continued  late  in 
the  season,  the  roots  will  be  thereby  considerably  exhausted, 
and  the  produce  of  the  succeeding  year  proportionably  di- 
minished. 

The  season  of  this  useful  vegetable  may  be  prolonged,  if 
attention  be  paid  to  the  annual  makuig  of  new  beds,  and  this 
practice  possesses  this  great  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  the 
older  beds  being  destroyed,  the  cutting  of  which  may  be  con- 
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tinued,  as  long  as  any  shoots  of  consequence  make  their 
appearance. 

Previously  to  the  asparagus  running  up  to  seed,  the  beds 
should  be  perfectly  cleared  firom  weeds,  for  this  operation 
cannot  be  so  efiectually  accomplished,  after  the  stalks  have 
attained  a  considerable  height 

The  young  plants  which  were  sown  in  the  spring  should 
now  be  carefully  weeded  with  the  hand,  but  not  with  the  hoe, 
as  the  latter  would  endanger  the  growth  of  the  young  buds. 

GENERAL  CROPS  OF  ONIONS. 

At  the  banning  of  this  month,  the  crops  of  onions  should 
be  thoroughly  cleared,  and  in  those  places  where  the  bulbs 
stand  too  close,  they  should  be  regularly  thinned,  either  by 
the  hand  or  the  small  hoe ;  but  for  extensive  crops,  the  latter 
method  is  by  &r  the  most  expeditious.  In  either  method, 
however,  particular  care  must.be  taken  to  have  the  operation 
performed  in  proper  time,  for  it  will  be  found,  that  stirring 
and  loosening  the  earth  proves  highly  beneficial  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  Regularity  should  be  particularly  observed  in 
the  thinning  of  this  species  of  crop,  leaving  the  most  promising 
plants  at  a  distance  of  at  least  three  inches  asunder,  and  those 
which  are  intended  for  the  ftiU  crop  of  larger  bulbs,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  inches.  All  weeds  should  at  this  time  be 
effectually  eradicated. 

GATHERING  THE  CROPS  OP  WINTER  ONIONS. 

About  the  end  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
crops  of  onions  will  be  so  &r  advmiced  towards  maturity,  as 
to  be  gathered  for  winter  use,  and  experience  proves  that  they 
will  keep  better  and  longer  than  those  of  any  other  sowing. 
They  should  be  spread  out  thinly  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days 
to  dry  and  harden,  and  then  laid  up  in  the  granary  or  store* 
room,  eiqposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  until  suffi- 
cientlydry. 


2b 
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WHITE   AND   GREEN  .BEET. 

The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  green  beet  is  generally 
confined  to  the  use  of  their  leaved,  which  are  used  in  soups, 
and  on  some  occasions  are  boiled  in  the  manner  of  spinach. 
When  the  leaves  of  the  large  white  beet  have  attained  their 
fill!  tAze,  they  are  stripped  to  the  mid-rib,  which,  being  in 
itself  thick  and  fleshy,  is  peeled  and  stewed,  and  then  eaten 
like  asparagus. 

As  the  leaves  of  these  plants  grow  to  a  considerable  size, 
they  should  be  allowed  ample  space  to  grow;  in  thinning  them, 
therefore,  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  ought  to  be  ob- 
served between  every  plants  ahd  in  other  respects,  the  same 
directions  will  apply  as  those,  which  have  been  already  given 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  red  beet. 


FRENCH  OR  KIDNEY-BEANS* 

A  sueo^sional  crop  of  kidney-beans  should  be  planted  al 
this  tiiBe»  for  wlucfa  purpose  any  df  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be 
chosen.  In  order,  however,  to  hav6  a  regular  sapj^y,  a  crop 
should  be  planted  in  the  first  week,  another  about  the  tweiH 
lieth,  and  a  third  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

The  cUmbing  or  running  kinds  of  kidney-beans  may  also  be 
planted  at  this  time,  the  prop^  sorts  for  which  are  die  scarlet 
blossom,  the  large  white  kind,  and  also  the  white  Dutch.  If 
for  a  fidl  crop,  they  should  be  planted  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  the  month,  although  they  will  succeed  if  sown  at  a 
later  period ;  the  crops  which  were  planted  early  in  the  month 
will  begin  to  bear  in  July,  but  in  August  they  will  be  in  full 
bearing.  The  scarlet-runners  will  continue  in  produce  until 
October. 

In  die  planting  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  kidney-beans,  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  to  allow  each  sort  a  sufficiency  of 
room,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  stinted  in  their  growth. 
For  this  purpose,  drills  should  be  opened  for  the  runmng  kinds, 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  apart,  and  for  the  dwarf 
kinds,  the  drills  should  be  drawn  firom  two  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  distant,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth*     If  the  weather 


» 

be  diy»  Ae  cbiDs  should  be  well  watered  before  the  beans  tjre 
planted,  and  the  earth  should  theit  be  regi4firly  drawB  ov0r 
them. 

All  the^  advancihg  crops  Bboiuld  be  eleasped  from  weeds*  and 
a  litde  mould  drawn  to  their  stems ;  thts  wOl  strepgthen  the 
plants  and  accdm»te  tiieif  growth 


Propagate  sage  by  cuttings,  borage  and  marigold  by  seed, 
also  savory,  thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram  by  seed,  and  hyssop 
by  cuttings.  Prick  out  the  plants  of  burnet,  borage,  sorrel, 
clary,  marigold,  angelica,  &c.,  which  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  last  year* 

Gather  minjt^  balm,  and  other  herbs,  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  for  drying,  the  most  proper  time  for  which  is  when, 
the  plants  are  nearly  at  their  full  growth  and  beginning  to 
flower.  They  must  be  cut  on  a  dry  day,  and  those  for  keeping 
immediately  spread,  or  hung  up  to  dry  in  an  airy  room,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  sun,  and  where  they  may  dry  gradually,  as 
the  heat  of  ihe  sun  would  affect  them  too  much,,  and  render 
them  of  little  use.  All  plants,  whether  for  distilling  or  drying,, 
should  be  gathered  when  almost  arrived  at  dieir  foil  growth 
and  are  beginning  to  flower ;  therefore,  if  they  have  not  arrived- 
at  that  state  of  maturity,  the  cutting  should  be  deferred  for  a  &v 
days  or  weeks  longer* 

WATERING  CROPS  OF  CULIKARY  TROETABLESL 

.  Gardeners  are  at  variance  in  their  opinions  on  the  merits  of 
watering  <;rops  of  culinary  vegetables*  some  advocating  the 
practice,  and  others  condemning  it  If  a  system  of  watering 
be  onoe  eonimenced,  H  should  be  continued  until  npndered 
unnecessary  by  rain,  for  if  it  be  onQe  begun,  and  suddenly 
desistedin  hefoire  ^sm  ialls,  the  orop^  will  be  rather  injured  tiban 
isaproy^  by  it  Watering  sparin^l^  i^  of  liM;le  use,  and  Ibere- 
fene,  if  ciscumstanees  do  noj;  aidiait  of  its  being  prosecuted 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  it  is  better  to  dei^i^t  from  watering 
altogether.  During  the  hot  months  of  our  English  summers, 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  would^  no  doub^  be  beneJBcial  to  most 
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crops  on  the  genarality  of  soils^  and  when  circumstances  will 
admit  of  partial  irrigation,  the  crops  may  be  expected  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  it*  The  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  ' 
London,  who  are  without  doubt  the  bedt  managers  of  their 
ground,  annually  incur  great  expense  in  this  process,  and  long 
experience  proves  to  them  the  important  advantages  resulting 
£K)m  it  Irrigation  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  considered 
an  important  part  of  field  and  garden  culture,  and  it  may  not 
be  going  too  &r  to  suppose  that  the  idea  originated  from  the 
annual  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Some  crops  withstand  long 
droughts  without  sustaining  much  injury,  when  once  they  are 
properly  established  in  the  ground,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
in  ordinary  cultivation  suffer  materially  firom  a  dry  season. 
Mulching,  shading,  and  stirring  the  soil,  are  remedies  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  are  performed  with  much  less  labor  and 
expense  than  irrigation.  The  crops  of  most  vegetables,  where 
the  drill  system  is  practised,  can  be  readily  mulched,  that  is, 
the  ground  round  their  roots  is  covered  with  substances,  which 
prevent  too  powerful  an  evaporation,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  tendency  to  enrich  the  soil,  consequently  to  afford  a 
considerable  degree  of  nourishment  to  the  crop.  Of  all  sub- 
stances for  this  purpose,  dung  is  the  best,  which  if  spread  in 
the  spaces  between  the  drills,  will  have  the  most  beneficial 
efiect  The  sweepings  of  lawns,  waste  straw,  rotten  tan,  saw- 
dust, &c.  will  afford  shade  to  the  roots,  and  prevent  too  great 
evaporation  in  the  soil.  Slates,  tiles,  and  boards  have  been 
recommended,  and  found  to  be  attended  with  good  effect. 
Smaller  crops,  such  as  salads  and  young  seedlings,  may  be 
readily  shaded  with  mats,  supported  on  hoops,  for  a  few  hours 
daily,  and  the  beneficial  results  will,  in  most  cases,  justify  the 
plan.  '  Hoeing  or  stirring  the  sur&ce  firequently,  during  pro- 
tracted drought,  has  been  proved  to  have  the  e£fect  of  render- 
ing the  soil  less  impervious  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  thereby, 
keeping  the  soil  beneath  both  cooler  and  moister,  and  the 
deeper  that  this  operation  is  performed,  the  better  will  the  crops 
be  found  to  stand.  This  latter  mode  is  also  applicable  to  crops  ^ 
sown  broad-cast,  but  in  a  less  degree,  as,  fi'om  the  position  of 
the  plants,  the  hoe  cannot  be  applied  so  as  to  loosen  the  soil 
to  such  an-extent  as  in  the  drill  system. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  month,  and  now  thin  all 
crops  as  they  advance.  Kecfp  the  hoe  in  ftdl  employment  in 
every  part  of  the  garden.  Suj^rt  with  stakes  the  crops  that 
may  require  it,  and  water,  as  fiir  as  is  practicable,  every  thing 
that  stands  in  need  of  it  Destroy  insects,  eradicate  grubs, 
which,  at  this  season,  are  by  far  more  mischievous  in  the  gar- 
den  than  any  other  object  This  must  be  done  by  picking 
them  up  where  they  appear*  Destroy  slugs  by  picking,  or  by 
watering  with  lime  water,  or  strewing  hot  lime  round  the  plants : 
the  former  is  the  most  effectual  method.  Let  every  part  of  the 
garden  now  assume  a  neat  and  clean  appearance.  Where 
watering  is  necessary,  let  it  be  done  froni  four  to  six  in  the 
morning,  and  from  six  to  nine  in  the  evening.  For  this  labor 
liie  men  should  be  allowed  extra  wages,  or  if  it  be  preferred, 
let  them  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  large  gardens,  water 
ought  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  fire-engine,  worked 
by  three  or  four  men ;  this  will  water  the  quarters  of  the  gar- 
den without  treading  the  ground.  One  man  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  will  disperse  the  water  regularly,  without  being  obliged 
to  tread  much  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same  time,  the  wall* 
trees  can  be  well  washed,  which  will  be  of  much  importance 
to  them,  provided  that  water  has  not  been  brought  into  the 
garden,  as  recommended  in  the  former  part  of  this  work. 

There  is  no  garden  so  situated,  but  water  might  be  brought 
to  it  by  some  means  or  other,  and  those  that  are  indifferently 
supplied  with  this  necessary  article,  will  always  be  sulgect  to 
many  disadvantages,  over  which  the  cultivator  can  have  little 
control. 
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JULY. 


SOWING  BEANfl. 


A  few  mazagan  beans  may  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  Sow  them  on  a  sheltered  south  border ;  if  the 
autumn  be  mild,  they  may  probably  produce  a  few  dishes  of 
young  beansj  but  if  not,  the  trouble  is  not  great. 


SOWING  PEAS. 

In  the  first  week  of  the  month  a  few  of  Knight's  marrow- 
pea  may  be  sown,  or  the  Charlton  or  early  frame.  Give  them 
occasional  waterings  in  dry  weather.  They  may  afford  a  few 
peas  in  autumn,  if  the  weather  be  mild.  Little  dependance, 
however,  should  be  placed  on  this  sowing,  but  the  crops  of 
Knight's  marrow,  as  directed  for  last  month,  will,  if  properly  - 
attended  to,  come  in  both  abundantly,  and«  in  all  probability^ 
will  last  until  the  frost  destroys  them. 

PLANTING  LATE  CAULIfLOWEBS. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  the  cauliflowers  which 
were  sown  in  May,  and  intended  for  a  late  crop,  and  wMch 
were  pricked  out  the  latter  end  of  June,  will  now  be  of  a  pro- 
per age  to  plant  out  permanently ;  they  may  be  planted  in  an 
exposed  situation,  at  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
square,  as  the  flowers  of  this  crop  will  not  attain  to  so  large  a 
size  as  those  of  the  former  crops  of  the  season ;  they  must, 
however,  be  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
obtained  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  If  they  be  properly  stored,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  October,  some  excellent  cauliflowers  may 
be  had  at  Christmas,  and  even  at  a  later  period.  They  must 
be  regularly  watered  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  in  all  other 
respects  attend  to  them,  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
the  other  crops  of  cauliflowers. 
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PLANTING  CABBAGES* 

Prepare  ground  to  plant  wt  &11  CFops  «f  eabbagea  for  au- 
tumn and  winter  use.  Let  die  ground  be  weU  dug,  and  mode<- 
rately  dusged.  Plant  the  cabbages  in  lines,  two  feet  apart, 
and  ^hteen  i&elies  between  the  plants  in  the  line ;  if  ground 
be  scarce,  plant  as  before  directed  between  rows  of  peaa^ 
beans,  or  such  crops  as  are  soon  to  be  cleared  off  die  ground* 
Let  a  good  supply  be  planted  .at  this  time;  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  give  plenty  of  water,  until  they  be  established  in  the 
ground. 


TAKING  UP  THE  GM)?S  OT  WIMTEa  ONIONS. 

As  the  crops  of  onions  which  were  sown  last  autumn,  and 
were  transplanted,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  not  transplanted,  begin  to  ripen,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them,  and  their  tops  bent  down^ 
which  will  hasten  their  ripening.  Those  which  are  already 
ripe  should  be  pulled,  and  carried  to  a  dry  jdace  for  a  few  days 
to  dry  and  harden,  before  they  are  removed  to  die  store-house. 
If  they  have  succeeded  well  in  their  growth,  they  wiEl  be  in 
general  large,  and  should  be  tied  \xp  in  bunches  or  ropes^  as 
they  are  generally  called,  and  hung  up  for  use. 


T&ANSPLANT  CEliB&Y. 


For  this  purpose,  prepare  trenches  in  order  to  plant  out  a 
good  crop  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  These  trenches  are 
often  made  only  one  foot  wide,  and  a  single  row  of  plants  put 
in  each.  This  is  a  very  good  method  for  early  crops,  such  as 
were  planted  last  month,  but  it  is  evidendy  a  great  waste  of 
ground.  The  method  we  would  recommend  has  been  prac- 
tised by  us  for  many  years,  and  is  generally  adopted  by  the 
market-gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Make  the 
trenches  from  four  to  six  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep  or  more^ 
throwing  the  mould  taken  out  of  the  trench  equally  on  both 
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aides  of  the  trench,  taking  care  to  break  the  mould  as  finely 
as  possible,  which  will  render  it  fit  for  the  earthing  up  of  the 
crop  as  it  advances.   •  . 

Lay  a  good  quantity  of  rott^  dung  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  which  dig  in  to  a  reasonable  depth,  or  if  the  ground 
be  shallow,  and  inclined  to  a  gravelly  bottom,  die  dung  may 
be  regularly  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  an  inch 
or  two  of  mould  taken  firom  the  sides  to  cover  it  In  beds 
thus  prepared,  set  the  celery  plants,  which  have  been  trans- 
planted into  a  nursing-bed  the  preceding  month,  in  rows  across, 
about  one  foot  apart,  and  the  plants  eight  inches  distant  in 
line*  When  planted,  give  the  whole  a  good  watering.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  the  beds  may  be  watered  as  the  process  of 
planting  proceeds,  and  after  all  the  planta  are  set,  give  them 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  mould  about  their  roots.  The 
dung  should  be  fi'om  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  and  as  rotten 
as  can  be  procured.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method,  in- 
dependently of  a  great  saving  of  ground,  is,  that  if  any  quarter 
of  the  garden  be  fixed  upon  and  cropped  with  celery,  it  will 
be,  in  two  years,  completely  trenched,  and  manured  over  to  any 
depth  that  the  trenches  may  be  made,  by  making  them  the 
second  year  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  mould  between  the 
trenches  of  the  preceding  season. 

The  &cility  of  earthing  up  the  crop  is  greater  by  this  method 
than  by  the  other.  When  the  plants  require  to  be  earthed  up, 
take  two  boards  of  the  same  length  as  the  width  of  the  trench, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  broad ;  place  the  boards  between  two 
rows  of  the  plants,  which  can  be  done  by  a  boy,  then  place 
them  pretty  close  to  the  plants,  and  the  space  between  the 
-  boards  should  then  be  filled  up  with  mould  very  finely  pul- 
verized, by  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  trench.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mould  is  put  in,  remove  the  boards,  and 
proceed  to  another  space,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  be  completed* 
We  have  found  firom  experience  that  this  is  the  most  expeditious 
method,  and  the  same  piece  of  ground  will  contain  more  than 
six  times  the  quantity  of  celery  that  is  generally  obtained  firom 
the  single  drill  or  trench  system. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  March,  18S7,  the  following 
method  of  growing  celery  is  recommended  by  Mr,  George 
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61edsto]i9^  at  NetherwiBoBj  Nardiumberland,  «nd  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  reaultof  an  experience  of  thirty  years. 

Select  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  situation,  if  it  be  levels  the 
better.  If  d^e  celeiy  be  grown  in  single  trenches,  they  ought 
to  be  five  feet  apart ;  if  six  feet  trenches  and  planted  across, 
leave  five  feet  between.  But  to  proceed  with  die  single  trench : 
this  must  be  thrown  out  three  feet  wide,  and  three  and  a  half 
deep,  place  a  stake  in  the  centre  at  each  end  of  the  trench, 
make  the  bottom  Jevel,  beat  in  clay  r^ulariy  to  the.  thickness 
of  six  inches ;  then  lay  two  courses  of  atones  or  bricks  lengdi- 
ways  of  the  trench,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  leavhig  a  space 
of  one  foot  six  inches  between.  Each  course  ought  to  be 
eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  laid  in  lime-^mortar ;  the  clay 
should  be  well  pointed  to  the  stones,  to  make  all  water  tight, 
this  being  the  only  utility  the  cky  and  stones  are  intended  for. 

Thetrendbies  are  now  to  be  filled  to  die  height  of  the  stones, 
widi  a  composition  of  strong  clay  loam,  common  earth,  and 
rotten  dung,  then  pour  in  as  much  water  as  die  trench  will 
hold,  making  the  whole  a  sort  of  puddle.  It  will  be  advisaUe' 
to  lay  a  ;»late  or  flat  stone  down  tl^e  centre  of  each  trench,  to 
prevent  the  clay  firom  being  iigured  by  any  unskilful  hand  that 
may  be  employed  in  taking  up  die  celery,  or  renewing  the 
composition  in  the  jtrenches.  Level  down  the  soil  to  and  over 
the  stones,  filling  die  trench  in  die  centre  with  the  above  com<« 
position  to  two  feet  fi'om  the  bottom ;  this  places  the  plants 
fifteen  inches  above  the  puddle,  and  forms  a  trench  one  foot 
below  the  surfece,  which  is  an  advantage  in  earthing  up  the 

plants. 

Wh^e  early  celery  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  little 
seed  in  the  fiirst  or  second  week  in  Felnruary.  Where  there  is 
the  convenience  of  a  vinery,  sow  it  either  in  boxes  or  pots, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  they  vegetate<;  plants 
grovm  in  heat  are  more  apt  to  run  to  seed  than  when  sown  in 
the  open  ground.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  transplant, 
provide  a  slight  hot-bed,  cover  the  inside  of  the  fi*ame  with 
fiat  stones  or  slates,  laying  their  edges  close  to  each  oth^r, 
then  cover  the  stones  or  slates  with  strong  fi^esh  loam  and  rotten 
dttfi^  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm, 
fill  the  firame  with  the  young  plants  three  inches  apart  each 
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way ;  observe  to  take  off  all  the  tap-roots^  give  a  little  water, 
and  put  on  the  lights ;  give  plenty  of  air,  and  when  the  plants 
are  well  rooted,  take  off  the  lights  every  nuld  day,  and  leave 
^nty  of  air  at  nights.  When  the  plants  have  become  tolerably 
strong  and  hardy,  remove  the  lights  altogether,  and  cover  only 
at  nights  with  a  mat,  watering  freely  in  dry  weather.  When 
the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  they 
ought  then  to  be  removed  into  the  trenches :  cut  the  plants  out 
in  squares,  placing  them  carefully  about  eight  inches  apart  in 
the  trench.  When  the  work  is  performed  by  a  careful  and 
active  hand,  ^ej  will  scarcdy  feel  their  removal ;  their  roots 
will  reach  the  puddle  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days; 
when  their  growth  will  be  accelerated  in  a  rapid  degree.  There 
will  be  a  visible  change  in  their  external  appearance,  from  an 
ordinary  hue  to  a  deep  dark  green,  nearly  bordering  upon 
black.  When  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  height  of  eighteen 
or. twenty  inches,  they  will  then  require  a  little  earthing  up, 
but  be  sure  to  give  a  good  watering  first,  and  place  a  little 
water-run  sand  round  each  plant,  which  keeps  all  clean  and 
free  firom  W9rm-eating  and  canker.  Where  a  retentive  bottom 
is  found,  this  preparation  is  not  necessary ;  but  to  prevent  worm- 
eating  or  canker,  when  the  trenches  are  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  draw  a  drill  three  inches  deep,  in  the  centre  of 
each  crop,  fill  the  drill  with  sand  and  plant  as  usual. 

If  a  good  stock  of  celery  plants  be  planted  in  a  composi- 
tion as  directed  above  (but  not  in  a  hot-bed),  iqx)n  a  piece  of 
ground  beaten  hard  to  prevent  the  rpots  striking  deep,  you 
may  with  these  plants  fill  the  early  celery  trenches  the  second 
time  in  the  same  year,  and  one  quarter  of  the  dung  used  in 
the  common  way  will  do  to  renew  the  trenches  after  the  first 
year.  By  allowing  the  plants  four  inches  distance  from  each 
other  in  the  composition,  they  wilj  grow  strong,  and  remove 
when  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  and  be  soon  ready  to 
earth  up. 


BORECOLE. 

The  different  sorts  of  greens  under  this  general  name  should 
be  planted,  as  directed  last  month.     Let  every  piece  of  vacant 
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ground,  which  is  not  intended  for  any  other  crop,  or  for  any 
operation  of  improvement,  such  as  trenching,  winter-fallow- 
ing, &c.,  be  now  filled  with  the  different  sorts  of  greens,  sar 
voys^  Brussels-sprouts,  and^broccolis.  Many  of  the  latter  sorts 
will  probably  be  destroyed  by  firost,  hut  should  they  all  survive, 
they  will  be  useful  in  spring,  when  vegetables  are  generally 
scarce.  If  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  make  choice  of 
diffirent  situations  for  them,  in  order  that  the  greater  proba- 
bility may  exist  o£  a  considerable  number  of  them  surviving 
the  winter.  Situations  which  are  the  least  exposed  to  the  full 
action  of  the  morning  sun  in  spring  are  undoubtedly  the  best, 
and  next  to  that,  a  high  dry  exposed  situation,  avoiding,  if 
possible,  those  places  which  are  under  the  shade  of  trees,  as 
the  rain  dropping  from  them  will  keep  the  crops  always  damp, 
and  the  obstruction  which  they  give  to  the  firee  circulation  of 
W  will' generate  a  dampness^  extremely  injurious  to  vegetables. 


BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 

Plant  successional  crops  of  this  usefiil  vegetable.  Let  the 
ground  be  well  manured,  and  allow  the  plants  US  stand  two 
feet  apart.  Hoe  and  earth  up  the  crop  planted  last  month, 
which  will  encourage  their  growth. 


SAVOYS. 

Plant  full  crops  of  savoys  at  the  beginning,  and  for  later 
crops,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  all  other  respects  observe 
the  directions  given  for  borecoles. 


SOWING  AND  PLANTING  ENDIVE. 

At  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  end  of  the  month,  endive 
for  a  fiill  crop  may  be  sown.  The  green,  and  white  curled  are 
very  good  sorts  for  general  use,  but  any  of  the  other  sorts 
may  be  sown  according  to  &ncy.  They  are  divided  into  two 
general  divisions,  the  first  are  the  curled  endives  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  are  by  the  French  called  Chicories;  the  other 
division  comprehends-  the  broad-leaved  sorts,  commonly  called 
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MfitMAan  ettMoe,  the  Seurote^  of  the  French.  The  B«lai?iati 
sorts  are  of  large  size  when  well  grown.  That  sort  called  ^ 
ermall  Batavian  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  Batarrians,  as  k 
blanches  with  little  troable,  and  is  mild  without  being  bitter. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  endive  which  was  sown 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  June,  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out  An  open  spot  of  light  rich  earth  n»ist  be  choeen,  whieh 
ntist  be  di:^  a  full  spit  deep.  Then  some  shallow  trenches 
Bitu&t  be  fomied  with  the  spade,  or  large  drills  made  with  the 
hoe,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asundeir.  The  plants  al^ 
to. be  set  in  these  trenches  or  drills,  about  nine  or  ten  ifiehes 
apart,  and  a  moderate  watering  immediaitely  given  to  theflir, 
which  must  be  occasienally  repeated  until  the  plants  hstve  taken 
fresh  roottf 

The  tap-root  must  be  a  little  shortened  before  planting, 
as  well  as  tlie  poiiits  of  the  leaves.  The  reason  of  plant- 
ing in  deep  drills,  instead  of  on  the  plain  surface,  as  is  oflen 
done,  is,  that  the  leaves  may  be  blanched  with  little  trouble, 
and  the  water  applied  to  their  roots  not  be  wasted.  To  have 
endive  large,  it  is  absdkitely  necessary  to  plant  it  in  ground 
of  which  one  half  is  nearly  composed  of  rotten  manure. 

BLANCHING  ENDIVE. 

The  blanching  of  endive  is  fi'equently  performed  in  the  sietme 
maimer  as  early  cabbages,  by  tying  them  up  with  strands  of 
matting.  If,  however,  the  plants  be  cairefuUy  earthed  up, 
the  blanchii^  of  the  curled  kinds  will  be  therein  more  easily 
accomplished  than  by  tying  up,  as  they  do  not  come  together 
so  well  in  the  hearts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Batavian  kinds 
thrive  better  by  being  tied  up,  arising  fi-om  the  more  upright 
manner  of  their  growth.  If,  however,  the  plants.be  set  in 
drills,  the  process  of  blanching  may  be  facilitated  by  adopting 
either  of  the  methods  according  to  the  option  of  the  grower. 

Another  method  of  blanching  endive  presents  itself,  which 
is  performed  by  setting  up  common  roofing  tiles  over  the  plants 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  if  tiles  cannot  be  procured,  large 
slates  will  have  the  same  efiect;  but  a  method  attended  with 
less  tronble  is  to  place  some  thin  boards,  about  a  dozen  feet 
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in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  breadth  over  the  plants, 
and  the  mould  drawn  up  to  their  sides  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
a  steady  position.  In  sevetal  places,  however,  pots  are  to  be 
procured  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  blanching  endive, 
and  are  similar  to  those  used  for  sea-^kale,  only  rather  smaller 
in  size.  The  common  garden  flower-pot  will  bknch  endive 
well,  and  the  same  directions  will  apply  as  those  which  have 
been  already  given  for  sea-kale. 


EARTHING  UP   CARDOONS, 

»  I 

It  is  now  the  proper  season  to  give  a  finar thinning  to  the 
cardoons  which  were  sown  in  May,  and  they  should  be  left  at 
a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
ground  must  be  hoed  amongst  them,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
the  surface,  and  also  for  the  eradication  of  any  weeds  that  may 
be  in  the  ground.  A  little  of  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out 
in  the  formation  of  the  trenches,  may  be  put  to  their  stems, 
but  too  much  earth  must  not  be  put  at  one  time,  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken^not  to  btiry  their  heart-leaves. 
The  earthing  up  must  always  be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  it  must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
summer,  for  if  the  plapts  be  allowed  to  grow  to  any  length 
between  the  earthings,  a  considerable  difficulty  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  performing  the  operation  properly,  on'  account  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants. 

There  is  a  species  of  cardoon  cultivated  in  France  under 
the  name  of  cardoon  of  TourSy  which  is  reckoned  better  than 
the  sort  cultivated  in  England.  It  is  of  so  formidable  a  nature, 
in  consequence  of  the  spines,  with  which  it  is  thickly  covered, 
that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  working  amongst  them  to 
avoid  personal  injury.  A  strong  leather  dress  and  gloves  are 
therefore  worn  in  all  operations  with  this  species.  It  has  not 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  British  gardens,  as  ^ir  as  we  can 
learn. 

Cardoons  sown  in  June  for  a  full  crop,  may,  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  be  finally  thinned  out ;  taking  care  to  earth 
them  up  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
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SOWINO  CABDOOMS. 

I 

Cairdoons  for  a  late  crop  may  yet  be  sown ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  succeed,  if  the  winter  be  not  severe.  A  spot 
should  be  chosen  as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  seed  sown  as 
directed  in  May, 

CARROTS, 

About  the  beginning  of  this  month  sow  some  carrot-seed,  to 
raise  crops  for  use  in  October  or  November,  and  if  slightly 
protected,  they  will  continue  good  until  the  spring. 

ARTICHOKES. 

At  this  season  artichokes  will  be  coming  into  use,  and  if  it 
be  wished  to  have  them  of  a  large  size,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  main  head,  all  the  suckers  or  small  heads,  which  grow  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  stems,  should  be  pruned  off.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken^  immediately  after  having  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  artichoke,  to  break  the  stalk  down  close  to  the 
ground.  This  practice,  although  disregarded  by  many  as  un^ 
worthy  their  notice,  is  nevertheless  of  greater  consequence  than 
is  genei;ally  imagined ;  far  if  tiie  stalks  be  suffered  to  renudn, 
they  greatly  impoverish  the  roots,  and  eijiaust  them  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  iigure  their  future  bearings 

SOWING  ONIONS. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  some  onion-seed  may 
be  sown  to  stand  the  winter^  for  which  purpose  a  spot  of  rich 
ground  should  be  dug  in  a  sheltered,  but  not  a  shaded  situa- 
tion. The  ground  having  been  divided  into  beds  about  four 
feet  wide,  proceed  to  sow  the  seed  moderately  thick,  and  rake 
it  well ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills,  according  to  the 
directions  already  given  for  spring  crops.  About  Michaelmas 
the  plants  will  have  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  in  the 
following  months  of  March  and  April,  they  will  fiimish  the 
necessary  supplies  for  salads  and  other  culinary  purposes. 
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When  the  plants  haye  attained  a  moderate  size,  they  should 
be  carefully  weeded,  which,  if  neglected,  the  weeds  will  soon 
overtop  the  plants,  and  check  them  in  their  growth,  if  not 
wholly  destroy  them.  ,  (See  next  month.) 


SOWING  WELSH  ONIONS. 

Thb  is  a  very  hardy  sort  of  onion,  and  withstands  the 
severest  frosts.  Sow  now  a  small  bed  of  them,  and  they  will 
come  in  use  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  need 
not  be  sown  every  year.  A  bed,  in  tolerably  good  ground,  will 
last  two  or  three  years,  or  longer. 


PLANTINCt  LEEKS. 

^  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leeks  were  not  transplanted  last 
month,  let  it  now  be  done.  The  ground  should  be  well  ma- 
nured, as  they  will  remain  upon  it  till  the  following  spring. 
Leeks  are,  to  use  the  common  expression,  a  gross  feeder, 
therefore  the  ground  cannot  be  too  highly  manured  for  them. 

sow  BROCCOLI  SEED. 

Broccoli-seed  may  be  sown  at  this  time  for  a  late  spring 
crop,  and  it  should  be  the  last  sowing  of  the  season.  It 
would  also  be  advisable  that  the  seed  shoidd  be  in  the  ground 
before  the  tenth,  or  at  the  latest,  before  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month.  A  bed  of  rich  mellow  earth  should  be  chosen  for  this 
seed,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  a  moderate  watering  should, 
be  given. 

About  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the,  begin- 
ning of  September,  the  plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  be 
sufficiently  forward  to  prick  out  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
in  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  a  supply  of  small  heads 
will  be  obtiuned. 

PLANTING  BROCCOLI. 

A  fiill  crop  of  broccoli  may  now  be  transplanted,  for  which 
purpose  a  piece  of  the  richest  ground  should  be  dug,  and  if  it 


has  been  previously  well  BOMured,  it  vill  ffofa  of  coosiier-s 
^ble  benefit  to  the  crop. 

The  plants  should  be  set  out  in  rows,  aljowiog  at  least 
two  feet  between  each  row,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
one  another  in  the  row.  Inmiediately  that  they  are  planted, 
give  them  some  water,  and  if  the  weather  should  subsequently 
prove  dry,  the  watering  should  be  repeated  once  every  two  or 
lliree  days,  until  the  plants  have  taken  root. 

Look  carefiilly  over  the  whole  brassica  tribe  in  showery 
weadier,  and  destroy  slugs,  which  otherwise  would  spon  de- 
stroy the  crops.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  destruction  <^ 
slugs,  but  we  have  never  found  a  more  effectual  method  than 
that  of  simply  picking  them  up  with  the  hand. .  This  ought  to 
be  the  first  thing  done  in  the  mornings,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  as  they  are  gathered  into  a  flower-pot,  let  them  be  carried 
away  to  a  great  distance  from  the  garden,  and  buried ;  or,  if 
they  be  thrown  into  a  tub,  and  a  quantity  of  hot  water  poured 
over  them,  they  will  soon  be  destroyed. 

Continue  to  look  carefully  for  a  few  mornings  over  the  crops 
subject  to  be  annoyed  by  the  slugs,  and  the  injury  will  soon  be 
remedied.  Lime  is  sometimes  strewed  round  each  plant,  but  it 
soon  loses  its  alkalescent  properties  when  laid  on  the  damp 
ground,  and  much  sooner  when  exposed  to  the  dews  and  rain. 
Lime-water  has  been  recommended,  but  that  is  attended  with 
xnore  trouble,  and  less  success,  than  the  plan  of  picking  them 
up  by  the  hand. 

FRJSNCH  OR   K10NEYHSEAM8. 

Kidney-beans  may  now  be  planted  for  a  late  crop,  for  which 
purpose  either  the  running  kinds  or  the  dwarfs  are  the  most 
proper.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  unless  the  seed 
be  planted  before  the  third  week  of  this  month,  this  crop  very 
rarely  succeeds,  especially  if  the  autumn  be  unfavorable. 

The  situation  most  proper  for  thi^  crop,  is  where  it  may  in 
some  degree  be  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  which 
sometimes  happens  in  die  mornings  of  September ;  but  if  the 
weather  prove  mild,  this  erop,  if  regularly  and  constandy 
gathered  as  it  is  produced,  will  continue  to  bear  until  October. 
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In  the  planting  of  beans  at  this  season,  if  the  weather  be 
very  hot,  and  the  ground  parched,  it  will  be  found  beneficial 
to  soak  them  in  pond  or  river  water  for  seven  or  eight  hours ; 
putting  tbem  into  the  water  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
on  taking  them  out,  to  plant  them.  Considerable  advantage 
will  be  derived  firom  watering  the  drills  before  the  bea^is  be 
planted* 

It  must,  howeyer,  be  carefiilly  observed,  that  the  beans 
should  not  be  soaked,  excepting  under  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances ;  at  any  other  time,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
water  the  drills  well,  and  then  to  plant  the  beans  immediately, 
covering  them  over  lightly  with  earth. 


WINTER-SPINACH. 

I 

Winter-spinach  may  be  now  sown,  and  for  this  season  the 
prickly-seeded  kind  is  the  best,  as  being  better  able  to  endure 
the  cold  rains  and  frosts  than  the  round-seeded  sort  This 
crop,  unless  in  a  cold  or  exposed  situation,  need  not  be  sown 
until  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  (see  August) ;  and 
even  in  a  warm  exposure,  it  were  better  to  defer  it  until  the 
latter  end  of  that  month. 

For  this  seed  a  situation  should  be  chosen  that  has  the 
advantage  of  the  winter's  sun,  and  after  the  ground  has  been 
well  dug,  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  in  drills,  and  raked 
in,  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  broad-cast,  and  then  afterwards 
raked  in  regularly. 

It  will  be  found  beneficial  to  sow  a  little  brown  Dutch  or 
common  cabbage-lettuce  with  the  spinach-seed  for  winter  use. 

The  ground  intended  for  spinach  cannot  be  too  highly  ma- 
nured, in  {Sstct,  it  is  upon  old  dunghills  that  it  will  grow  to  its 
largest  size. 

As  this  spinach  is  intended  to  stand  during  the  winter,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  sow  two  crops,  one  on  ground  highly 
manured,  and  the  other  on  a  soil  of  lesser  richness.  The 
former  will  be  in  high  luxuriance  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
.use,  and  the  latter,  being  less  succulent,  will  more  effectually 
resist  the  influence  of  frost,  and  be  in  good  condition  until 
the  sprii^. 

2  D 
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TURNIPS. 

This  month  may  be  considered  as  the  most  favorable  season 
for  the  sowing  of  turnips  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  The 
plants  raised  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  draw  in  September, 
and  will  improve  in  growth  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas, 
and  should  a  moderate  winter  ensue,  they  will  continue  in 
perfection  until  the  following  spring. 

An  open  situation  should  be  chosen  for  this  seed ;  the  ground 
well  dug,  and  the  seed  sown  whilst  the  earth  is  still  fresh ; 
particular  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sow  it  too  thick. 

The  turnips  which  were  sown  in  June  should  now  be  hoed, 
and  this  operation  should  be  performed  when  tlie  weather  is 
dry.  All  weeds  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  turnips  thinned 
out  to  about  seven  or  eight  inches  distant 

At  a  season  when  the  turnip-fly  is  not  apprehended,  the 
seed  may  be  put  into  die  ground  without  any  preparation ; 
but  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  use  of  some  cheap  preventive  of  the  fly. 
It  appears  from  a  trial  of  Mr.  Knight,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  limie  slaked  with  urine,  and  mixed 
with  a  treble  quantity  of  soot,  if  sprinkled  in  with  the  seed 
at  the  time  of  sowing,  will  protect  the  seeds  and  germes  from ' 
the  ravages  of  this  pernicious  insect.  This  antidote,  howevei:, 
cannot  be  conveniently  applied,  unless  the  seed  be  sown  in 
drills.  A  remedy,  still  more  simple,  has  been  recommended 
by  other  horticulturists,  which  consists  in  merely  steeping 
the  seed  in  sulphur-water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of 
sulphur  to  a  pint  of  water,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  soalqng 
about  three  pounds  of  seed. 

In  the  dry  seasons  of  1825  and  1826,  when  few  turnips 
were  raised  in  the  kingdom,  we  derived  considerable  advantage 
by  covering  the  ground  with  common  hurdles,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  was  sown.  By  this  means,  the  ground  was  partially 
shaded,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  prevented  being  trodden 
upon  by  the  people  during  the  process  of  watering.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  in  this  case,  the  ground  was  well 
saturated  with  water  before  the  seed  was  sown,  a  practice 
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whiphy  in  dry  weather,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  every 
crop.  The  hurdles  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  gromid 
mitil  the  rough  leaves  had  appeared  on  the  turnips.  As  a 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice,  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
was  sown  on  the  same  day  and  with  the  same  kind  of  seed, 
but  on  which  the  hurdles  were  not  placed,  did  not  produce  one 
plant  within  a  yard  of  each  other. 


SOWING  COLEWORTS. 

This  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  a  full  crop  of  coleworts,  for 
autumn  and  winter  use,  and  also  for  plants  to  stand  until 
the  spring,  when  the  savoys  and  other  greens  have  been  con- 
sumed. 

In  order  to  have  good  colewort  plants,  sow  some  of  the  best 
Yorkshire  or  sugar-loaf  cabbage-seed;  the  Battersea  and  .Ant- 
werp kinds  may  also  be  sowp,  but  all  the  kinds  of  slow-heart- 
ing cabbage  should  be  rejected.  Considerable  benefit  is 
derived  from  sowing  the  above  seeds,  as  those  plants,  which 
are  not  cut  in  their  colewort  state  may  be  allowed  to  stand  to 
cabbage. 

If  coleworts  be  wanted  for  winter  use,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  the  last  week  in  June,  or  at  farthest  in  the  first  week  of 
this  month.  This  sowing  will  produce  plants  fit  fbr  use  in 
November  and  December ;  but  if  plants  be  wanted  for  spring 
use,  the-  third  or  fourth  week  of  this  month  is  soon  enough 
to  sow  the  seed.  ^ 

An  open  spot  of  ground  should  be  prepared  for  each  sowing, 
and  divided  into  beds  of  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  in  which 
the  seed  should  be  sown  moderately  thick,  and  raked  in 
regularly.  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  plants  will  make 
their  appearance,  and  in  September  will  have  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  for  transplantation.  The  plants  should  be  set 
in  rows  about  n  foot  asunder,  and  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
distant  firom  each  other  in  the  rows. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLING, 

The  cucumber  plants  which,  were  sown  or  planted  in  the 
natural  ground  to  produce  picklers,  should  be  now  attended  to. 
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The'  vines  will  have  begun  to  advanie,  and  should  be  laid 
out  in  regular  order ;  but^  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  it 
will  be  proper  to  dig  and  loosen  the  ground  lightly  between 
the  holes  of  the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  near  to  dis- 
turb their  roots.  In  the  course  of  this  operation,  draw  some 
earth  between  and  round  the  stems  of  the  plants  in  each  hole, 
pressing  it  down  gently,  with  the  view  of  making  them  spread 
different  ways.  At  the  same  time)  draw  the  earth  up  round 
each  hole,  in  order  to  form  a  basin  to  contain  the  water  which 
is  given  in  dry  weather,  and  as  the  runners  of  the  plants  ad- 
vance in  growth,  let  them  be  trained  out  in  a  regular  manner 
and  pegged  down»  This  will  induce  them  to  push  out  roots 
at  their  joints,  and  thereby  impart  additional  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  plants.  ' 

In  dry  weather,  the  plants  must  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  which,  if  the  season  be  very  hot,  should  be  given  every 
evening. 


OARUCK   AND    ESCHALOTS. 

The  eschalots  and  garlick  which  are  full  grown  should  now 
be  taken  up,  the  proper  season  for  which  is  known  by  the 
leaves,  which  always  begin  to  wither  when  the  bulbs  or  cloves 
have  attained  their  iuU  size. 


GATHERING  SEEDS. 

When  the  weather  is  fine,  gather  the  different  sorts  of  seeds 
as  they  ripen,  and  immediately  that  they  are  collected,  spread 
them  on  a  dry  place,  exposed  to  a  firee  current  of  air ;  let  them 
lie  until  they  be  sufficiently  hardened,  turning  them  every  day, 
then  having  beaten  and  cleared  them  fi*om  the^  husks,  and  all 
other  refuse,  store  them  away  in  bags  or  boxes. 


HERBS. 

Plant  all  the  sorts  of  herbs  which  have  been  propagated 
this  season,  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds^  accordingly  as  they 
appear  sufficiently  strong  and  well  rooted.     Also  gather  flowers 
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of  medicitial  and  other  herbs^  and  when  dry,  let  them  be  put 
up  in  bags  for  use.  Those  which  are  in  request  for  drying  or 
distilling^  as  they  advance  to  maturity^  should  be  cut  or  ga^ 
thered,  and  disposed  of  in  a  dry  airy  room,  till  they  be  dis-' 
tilled,  or  otherwise  used. 

SALADS. 

« 
Sow  and  plant  successional  crops  of  lettuces.  Sow  at  th^ 
beginning,  middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month.  These' 
sowings  will  provide  lettuces  for  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  Thin  and  transplant  all  sorts  of  lettuce  fit  for  that 
purpose ;  allow  plenty  of  room,  and  give  occasional  supplies  of 
water. 

TURNIP-ROOTED   RADISH. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  sow  the  large  black 
turnip-rooted  radish,  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  There  are 
two  sorts,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  black  and  white 
Spanish  radish,  the  former  of  which  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  and  is  the  most  universally  cultivated. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during  this  month,  some  in 
the  beginning  of  it  for  autumn  use,  and  some  for  the  principal 
.  winter  crop,  about  the  middle  of  it.  It  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast in  an  open  space  of  ground  that  has  been  just  dug,  trodden 
down  and  raked  in  regularly: 

When  the  plants  have  attained  some  size,  they  should  be 
hoed  out  to  about  six  or  eight  inches  distant;  in  September 
and  October  they  will  be  ready  to  draw  for^  the  table ;  by 
November  they  will  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  con- 
tinue in  perfection  during  the  whole  winter. 

Some  small  turnip-radish  may  be  also  sown  for  autumn  use, 
which  should  be  principally  of  the  white  sort,  mixing  with  it  a 
small  portion  of  the  red.  The  radishes  sown  last  month  should 
now  be  thinned  to  about  three  inches  apart. 

SOWING  SHORT-TOP  AND  SALMON   RADISHES. 

Short-top  and  salmon  radishes  may  be  sown  any  time  tibis 
month  to  draw  in  August ;  but  for  a  principal  autumn  crop  to 
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draw  in  September,  some  of  each  sort  should  be  sown  in  the 
last  week  of  this  month.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  an  open 
exposure,  in  ground  that  has  been  newly  dug. 


SMALL   SALADINO. 

If  a  regular  supply  of  small  salading  be  required,  some  of 
each  sort,  such  as  mustard,  cresses,  &c.,  should  be  sown  every 
week. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  on  shady  borders,  in  drills,  and  in 
dry  weather  should  be  daily  watered,  or  it  will  not  vegetate 
regularly.  If  the  weather  be  very  sultry,  shade  the  crops 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  mats.  A  mat  well 
soaked  in  water,  kept  in  that  state,  and  thrown  oyer  the  beds 
when  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  there  left  until  they  vegetate, 
will  greatly  promote  their  growth ;  the  mat,  however,  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  fiilly  above  ground. 

WOtLK  TO  BE  DONE  IN   THE  CULINARY  GARDEN. 

Attend  to  the  directions  given  last  month,  as  fiu:  as  regards 
watering,  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  and  hoeing  and  earth- 
ing'up  all  crops  as  they  advance.  Again  give  a  general  hoeing 
to  the  whole  garden,  remove  all  disagreeable  objects,  destroy 
insects  and  slugs.  Attend  to  neatness  and  regularity  in  every 
part.  Let  all  useless  and  decaying  leaves  and  stems  of  vege- 
tables be  removed  from  among  the  crops,  and  carry  them  to 
any  piece  of  ground  that  is  to  be  immediately  dug ;  this  will 
not  only  give  the  garden  a  neat  appearance,  but  will  manure 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  put  The  leaves  and  stems  of 
all  crops  of  cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  as  they 
are  daily  gathered  for  use,  are  to  be  carried  away  to  an  unoccu- 
pied place  and  cut  off,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  be  dug 
into  the  ground,  or  carried  at  once  to  the  compost-yard  for 
making  vegetable  mould.  They  should  not  be  left  carelessly 
on  the  ground  on  which  they  grew,  unless  they  be  such  roots  of 
cabbages  or  borecoles  as  may  be  wanted  to  produce  sprouts  for 
a.fiiture  crop. 
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AUGUST. 


SOWING  CAULIFLOWER. 

Cauliflowers  for  the  early  crops  of  next  year  are  to  be  sown 
this  month  at  the  middle,  and  again  at  the^end  of  it.  Long 
experience  has  taught  the  London  market-gardeners  to  sow 
upon  the  31st  of  the  month,  but  that  any  one  day  in  particular 
should  be  chosen,  appears  ridiculous.  If  they  be  sown  too 
soon  in  the  month,  they  are  apt  to  button ;  and  if  too  late,  they 
will  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  weather  the  Winter.  The  first 
sowing  may  be  made  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  the  se- 
cond sowing  the  middle  of  the  third.  Sow  on  a  border  of  light 
earth,  and  give  water  if  the  state  of  the  weather  demand  it. 

• 

SOWING  SPINACH  FOR  WINTER  AND   SPRING  USE. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  both  at  the  beginning  and  also  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  to  produce  a  supply  during  autumn, 
winter,  and  the  spring  months,  until  the  spring-sown  crops 
come  in  to  succeed  it.  The  prickly-seeded  sort  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  this  sowing,  as  being  less  tender  than  the  round- 
seeded  kind,  and  better  calculated  to  stand  the^  severity  of  the 
winter.  Ground  intended  for  spinach  cannot  well  be  too 
highly  manured,  as  the  larger  and  more  succulent  the  herb  is, 
the  more  it  is  esteemed.  Spinach,  however,  when  too  strong; 
will  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  that,  which  is  less  suc- 
culent Still,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  such  strong  crops  will 
aSbrd  an  abundant  winter  supply.  As  at  this  season  there  will 
be  plenty  of  spare  garden-ground,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
good  practice  to  sow  a  piece  of  ground,  slightly  manured, 
with  this  crop,  as  a  substitute  for  the  other,  should  it  fail 
during  the  winter.  Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  choose  a  sheltered,  but  not  a  shaded  situation  for  it, 
that  is,  one  that  is  dry  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  wet 
soils,  ridges  may  be  formed  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  on 
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which  the  seeds  should  be  sown ;  this  will  not  only  preserve 
the  spinach,  but  also  act  as  a  winter  fallow  to  the  ground. 


SOWING  CABBAGE. 

The  cabbage,  being  a  biennial,  the  principal  crops  are  ob- 
tained by  sowing  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  crops 
are  to  be  reaped.  A  nice  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
time  of  sowing  thb  crop,  which  is  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August,  this  time  being  most  conducive  to  ultimate  success. 
Some  sow  in  the  end  of  July,  to  have  plants  stronger  brfore  the 
approach  of  winter,  but  of  a  crop  so  forward,  many  of  them, 
and  often  all,  run  to  seed  in  the  spring ;  therefore,  be  careful 
]to  make  the  principal  sowing  neither  sooner  than  about  the 
fifth,  nor  later  than  about  the  twelfth  of  August  If  sown 
sooner,  many  of  the  plants  would  run  to  seed  in  sprii^ ;  and 
if  sown  later,  they  would  not  acquire  sufBcient  strength  before 
winter  to  enable  them  to  stand  severe  weather.  The  sorts  to 
be  preferred  for  this  sowing  are  early  dwarf  York,  East  Ham, 
early  emperor,  and  sugar-loaf,  for  first  crops;  and  large 
York,  large  sugar-loaf,  Battersea,  Penton,  Imperial,  Antwerp, 
I  Russian,  &c.,  for  secondary  spring  crops. 

^  TRANSPLANTING  CELERY. 

I  Celery  for  a  principal  crop .  should  be  planted  both  at  the 

beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  month.  Make  the  trenches 
four  or  five  feet  wide,  and  bury  in  them  a  thick  coating  of 
good  moist. dung,  on  which  set  the  plants  in  rows  across  the 
bed  a  foot  apart,  and  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  line. 
When  planted,  give  fi'equent  and  copious  supplies  of  water, 
and  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry  while  the  operation  is. 
going  on,  let  them  be  shaded  by  mats  supported  on  sticks  laid 
across  the  trenches.  The  waterings  must  be  continued  while 
the  dry  weather  continues,  or  until  the  plants' be  perfi^tly 
established.  Celery,  being  indigenous  to  wet  moist  ditches, 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  that  element  Earth 
up  the  early  crops  as  they  advance,  in  doing  which,  care  must 
be  taken,  at  all  times,  not  to  let  any  earth  fall  into  the  hearts 
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of  die  plants  which  would  destroy  the  heart-buds^  and  cause 
them  to  push  a  number  of  stems,  consequently  they  would  be 
rendered  wholly  useless.  This  operation  should  never  be 
performed  in  wet  weather,  nor  in  the  morning,  until  the  sun 
has  abscMrbed  all  the  moisture  from  the  plants,  otherwise  the 
stalks  would  become  scabbed,  spotted,  and  be  unfit  for  the 
table. 


PLAHTINO  COLEWORTS. 

I 

If  a  succession  be  required,  coleworts  may  still  be  planted, 
as  directed  last  month. 


SOWmO,   PLANTING,   AND  BLANCHING  ENDIVE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  endive  may  be  sown  for  a 
iate  crop.  A  number  of  thdse  which  were  sown  last  month 
may  also  be  planted  out,  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
July  (see  Jult/).  The  advancing  crops  must  be  cleaned  and 
hoed«  and  if  an  early  crop  of  endive  be  required,  the  blancb- 
ing  may  be  begun  either  by  earthing,  tying  up  with  strands  of 
matting,  or  in  any  other  manner  as  directed  in  July.  In  a 
few  weeks,  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 


SOWING  CARROT-SEED. 

Carrot-seed  may  be  sown  in  a  moderate  quantity,  to  rear 
plants  to  stand  through  the  winter  for  spring  use.  Sow  some 
the  first  week,  and  again  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Choose 
a  light  dry  spot  to  sow  them  on.  Do  not  sow  too  thick,  and 
take  care  to  rake  in  the  seed  regularly. 


SOWING  WINTER  ONIONS. 

The  most  proper  time  to  sow  a  fiiU  crop  of  winter  onions  is 
the  first  or  second  week  in  this  month ;  the  ground  in  which 
they  are  sown  must  be  dry  and  rich,  for  if  it  be  heavy  or  wet, 
the  crop  is  apt  to  be  thrown  out  by  frosts.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  dispute,  that  this  is  the  most  proper  time  during  th,e 

2  E    . 
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whole  year  to  sow  for  a  ftiU  crop,  on  land  that  is  very  light,  for 
in  ground  of  that  nature,  the  crops  which  are  sown  in  the  spring 
are  apt,  in  the  summer  months,  to  be  attacked  by  maggots, 
and  the  crop  is  thereby  entirely  lost.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  onions  sown  at  this  time,  as  before  the  heat  of 
the  summer  sets  in,  the  crops  are  well  grown,  and  beyond  all 
danger. 

The  most  proper  kinds  are  the  Strasburg  and  Deptford, 
the  preference,  however,  should  be  given  to  the  former,  and  in 
order  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply  in  the  spring,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  rather  thickly,  green  onions  being  then  in  request, 
as  well  as  a  stock  for  transplanting. 


LAYING  DOWN  THE  CROPS  OF  ONIONS. 

At  this  time  the  spring  sown  crops  will  be  fast  approaching 
maturity,  and,  with  the  view  of  forwarding  them,  and  pro- 
moting the  swelling  of  the  bulbs,  they  should  be  carefully  laid, 
according  to  the  directions  already  given  in  May.  Those 
which  are  in  the  most  forward  state  will  be  fit  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month,  directions  for  which,  see 
September, 

PLANTING  OUT  SAVOYS. 

Savoys  for  autumn  and  winter  use  should  now  be  planted 
out  In  order  to  have  them  of  a  fine  size,  the  ground,  if  it 
has  been  previously  impoverished,  will  require  a  good  dressing 
of  dung ;  but  if  planted'  where  early  potatoes,  or  such  crops 
which  have  not  much  exhausted  the  ground,  have  been  grown, 
they  will  attain  a  good  size  without  any  fini;her  preparation. 
Savoys,  and  all  other  sorts  of  greens,  may  with  propriety  be 
planted  between  rows  of  peas,  beans,  and  similar  crops,  where 
ground  is  scarce,  but  in  doing  so,  they  should  be  well  dunged. 
Choose  the  best  formed  plants,  and  pliEmt  them  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half  a{>art  between  the  rows,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  distant  in  the  line. 
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ARTICHOKES. 

'  The  plantations  of  artichokes  will  now  be  coming  into  fruit : 
when  it  is  the  object  to  have  large  heads,  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  issue  from  the  sides,  should 
be  displaced ;  but  when  the  small  heads  are  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  they  should  be  thinned  out  while  they  are  still 
young. 

Three  or  four  heads  are  a  sufficient  crop' for  plants  of  a 
middling  strength,  but  those  which  are  very  strong  and  well- 
established  may  be  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  number. 

Artichokes,  in  order  to  produce  chard,  should,  as  soon  as 
the  principal  crop  is  gathered,  have  their  leaves  cut  over  about 
six  inches  above  the  ground,  and  their  stems  cut  as  close  to 
it  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  to  produce  chard,  the 
plants  will  be  destroyed,  therefore  a  certain  portion  of  the 
stock  of  plants  should  be  set  apart  for  that  piupose,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  new  plantations  are  made  annually  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  oldest  plants  will 
be  in  conformity  with  good  practice. 

CUCUMBER  PLANTS. — See  FoTcing-Garden. 

BROCCOLI. 

•  « 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
for  the  reception  of  a  crop  of  broccoli,  for  which  purpose  an 
open  spot  should  be  chosen,  not  shaded  by  trees,  and  let  the 
ground  be  well  dunged,  which  will  considerably  improve  the 
crop. 

The  plants  should  be  set  out  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart^ 
and  about  the  same  distance,  or  at  least  two  feet  asunder  in 
the  rows,  and  immediately  after  planting  them,  give  to  each  of 
them  a  moderate  watering  if  the  ground  be  dry. 

The  broccoli-plants  which  were  transplanted  last  month 
should  now  have  the  earth  drawn  up  round  their  stalks,  at  the 
same  time  giving  them  a  liberal  watering ;  this  will  strengthen 
them  and  forward  their  growth  considerably. 
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PARSLEY. 


Parsley  may  be  sown  this  month,  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
this  being  the  most  natural  season  for  sowing  biennials. 


SOWING  TUKNIP-SKED. 

For  the  latest  crop,  turnips  may  be  sown  at  the  beginning 
and  towards  the  end  of  this-  month.  The  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  moist  weather,  or  the  seeds  will  be  liable  to  fail. 

The  turnips  sown  last  month  should  now  be  hoed  and 
thinned  out,  for  which  operation  a  dry  day  should  be  chosen. 

It  is  always  the  better  practice  to  have  them  properly 
thinned  out  before  they  have  grown  too  large,  for  which  rea- 
son, as  soon  as  the  rough  leaves  appear,  it  is  time  to  begin  to 
thin  them,  as  it  can  then  be  done  with  a  greater  degree  of 
regularity.  Thin  them  to  about  four  or  six  inches  apart.  The 
sorts  to  sow  at  this  time  are  the  yellow  Dutch  and  Aberdeen 
yellow,  both  excellent,  of  their  kind;  a  little  of  the  Maltese 
yellow  may  be  sown,  being  a  beautiful  and  excellent  small 
root.  In  families,  where  these  may  be  objected  to,  on  account 
of  their  color,  the  common  round  white  may  be  substituted, 
but  it  is  not  so  good  a  root  for  keeping. 

SOWING  AMERICAN   CRESS. 

About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month,  black  American 
eress  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border,  or  on  beds  of  light  dry 
earth,  in  any  situation  that  is  well  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
is  very  hardy,  will  stand  the  winter  well,  and  come  in  for 
use  early  in  the  spring, 

SOWING  RADISHES. 

Crops  for  autumn  supply  should  be  sown  three  or  four  tiipes 
about  the  end  of  this  month,  A  dry  and  rather  sheltered 
situation  is  to  be  preferred,  as  has  bi^n  already  observed  in 
the  preceding  month.  The  quicker  these  plants  are  grown  the 
xaoxe  tender  and  crisp  will  they  prove.      When  stint^  in 
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growth,  they  become  hard,  sticky,  and  entirely  unfit  for  use. 
The  expense  of  the  seed  is  trifling,  and  the  trouble  small, 
therefore  repeated  small  sowings  are  to  be  preferred  to  larger 
crops,  which  would  consequently  take  a  longer  time  in  using. 
Any  of  the  kinds  may  be  sown  at  this  time  with  almost  equal 
success. 


SOWING   BLACK   SPANISH   RADISH. 

This  excellent  and  useful  winter  salad  should  be  sown  at 
two  or  three  different  times  during  this  month.  As  they  have 
the  property  of  keeping  long  after  they  are  full  grown,  if 
stored  in  sand  or  in  dry  mould,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  they 
may  be  sown  in  considerable  quantity.  Birds  are  apt  to  de- 
stroy the  seeds  of  all  the  radish  tribe,  therefore  precautionary 
measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these 
crops. 

SOWING   SMALL   SALADING. 

« 

Chervil  may  be  sown  in  every  respect  as  directed  for' Ameri- 
can cress,  and  will  stand  during  the  winter,  if  not  excessively 
severe. 

Cresses,  mustard,  rape,  &c.  may  also  be  sown  once  or  twice 
during  this  montii.  They  will  continue  longer  fit  for  use 
than  during  any  of  the  preceding  months.  Sow  rather  a  large 
border  of  Normandy  or  curled  cress,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall 
or  pales,  it  will  prove  an  excellent  salad  in  autumn  and  winter. 

SOWING   LETTUCE   FOR   SPRING  USE. 

Sow  on  an  open  border,  or  in  light  warm  soils  in  the  open 
quarters,  a  portion  of  brown  cos-lettuce,  broad-cast,  but  thinly, 
to  stand  the  winter  and  to  come  in  use  in  spring.  If  the  wea- 
ther be  not  unusually  severe,  they  will  stand  the  winter,  and 
come  in  after  those  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames,  or 
under  any  other  shelter,  and  will  not  run  to  seed  so  soon 
as  many  of  the  early  spring-sown  sorts. 
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>  HERBS* 

Continue  to  cut  or  gather  all  sorts  of  pot  amd  medicinal 
herbsy  as  directed  in  July,  according  to  the  season  and  their 
state  of  growth. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CULINARY  GARDEN* 

HoCy  weed,  thin,  and  stir  the  surface  among  all  crops; 
water,  shade,  and  attend  to  neatness  and  order;  clear  off  all 
crops,  as  soon  as  they  are  exhausted,  in  order  that  the  garden 
may  always  present  a  neat  and  orderly  appearance.  As  slugs 
and  other  vermin  will  be  now  making  deplorable  ravages  among 
crops  of  young  plants,  a  constant  attention  is  required  to  sub- 
due them.  Those  seeds  which  are  ripening  should  be  gathered 
when  dry,  and  after  being  properly  hardened,  laid  by  for  use 
in  a  dry  airy  seed-room. 

Some  seeds  retain  their  vegetative  properties  better  when 
kept  in  the  pods  or  seed-vessels,  until  they  are  to  be  sown  in 
the  spring ;  these,  when  perfectly  dry,  should  be  hung  up  in 
bunches  in  an  airy  shed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  Accord- 
ingly as  the  crops  are  removed,  let  the  ground  be  cleared  of 
the  refuse,  either  by  hoeing  and  raking,  or  rather  by  rough 
digging,  which  will  give  the  garden  a  much  neater  appearance, 
besides  very  much  improve  the  soil  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Where  evergreen  hedges  are  attached  to  the  cuUnary  . 
garden,  this  is  a  proper  season  for  clipping  them,  and  when 
the  box  edgings  require  renewing  or  mending,  that  may  also 
now  be  done  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
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SEPTEMBER, 


PLANTING  ENDIVE. 

A  small  portion  of  the  endive  which  was  sown  in  August 
may  now  be  planted  out  for  a  late  crop.  A  warm  border,  or 
a  sheltered  situation,  should  be  chosen  for  the  plants ;  the  soil 
should  be  light,  and  with  these  advantages,  this  crop  will  have 
a  good  chance  of  standing  during  the  winter.  Attend  to  the 
directions  given  in  June  and  July  for  the  advancing  crops. 

The  leaves  of  the  early  sown  endive  may  be  tied  up  to 
blanch,  observing  to  perform  this  operation  in  dry  weather. 
Choose  the  largest  fdll-sized  plants  of  luxuriant  growth  and 
full  in  the  heart  The  leaves  must  be  gathered  up  evenly  with 
the  hand,  and  tied  a  little  above  the  middle  of  each  plant  with 
some  bass  or  a  small  osier  twig. 

BLANCHING  AND  PLANTING  LATE  CROPS  OF  CELERY. 

The  crops  of  celery  as  they  advance  should  be  earthed  up  as 
previously  noticed.  As  the  goodness  of  this  crop  depends  on 
the  attention  paid  to  this  part  of  their  culture,  it  would  be 
needless  to  mention,  that  the  oftener  that  they  are  moulded  up, 
the  finer  and  more  luxiuriant  will  be  the  produce. 

Crops  to  come  in  during  the  latter  end  of  winter  and  in 
spring  should  still  be  planted,  the  latter  of  which  should  be 
set  out  in  single  trenches,  as  being,  more  readily  covered  during 
severe  frosts,  and  the  plants  will  be  less  exposed  to  damp 
during  the  autumn,  and  consequently  the  process  of  earthing 
them  up  will  be  more  readily  accomplished. 

EARTHING  UP  CARDOONS. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  cardoons  will  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable height ;  the  blanching  of  them  should  be  proceeded 
in  accordingly* 
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For  that  purpose^  provide  a  number  of  small  hay-bands, 
with  which  their  leaves  should  be  tied  closely  and  regularly 
together^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mould  to  be  put  up 
round  each  plant.  Let  the  mould  be  well  broken^  and  lay  it 
up  about  them  as  high  as  they  are  tied.  Those  earthed  up 
now  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October,  November,  and  December, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  severe  frost,  they  should  be 
covered  with  dry  litter,  according  to  the  directions  given  for 
celery. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

The  cauliflowers  sown  in  August  will  now  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting into  a  nursing-bed ;  for  this  purpose,  prepare  a  bed  of 
light  rich  mould,  about  the  size  of  a  common  garden-frame, 
on  which  the  young  cauliflower-plants  should  be  set,  in  order 
that,  if  cold  and  wet  weather  set  in,  the  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  placing  a  frame  and  lights  over  them.  This  being 
done,  draw  from  the  seed-bed  some  of  the  finest  of  the  plants, 
and  deprive  them  of  all  their  decayed  or  broken  leaves.  The 
plants  which  are  crooked  or  black  i^  their  stems  should  be 
rejected*  They  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  three  or  four 
inches  apart,  allowing  nearly  the  same  distance  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  Particular  care  must  be  observed  ^ot  to 
plant  them  so  deep  as  to  bury  their  hearts,  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  their  total  destruction. 

The  plants  being  set  out,  give  them  a  little  water  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  earth  about  the  roots,  but  this  operation 
should  be  performed  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  or  otherwise 
the  leaves  may  be  broken  or  the  earth  washed  into  liieir  hearts, 
either  of  which  circumstances  would  prove  highly  detrimental 
to  the  plants* 

If  the  plants  be  backward  in  their  growth,  and  small  in  size, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  set  on  the  frame  and  lights,  which 
must  be  continued  on  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  have 
taken  good  root  When  this  has  taken  place,  the  glasses 
are  again  to  be  taken  off*,  and  used  only  occasionally  during  the 
following  month.  Observe  that  the  plants  should  have  a 
shade  thrown  over  them  when  the  sun  is  very  strong,  and 
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during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  lights  are  kept  over 
them,  air  should  be  admitted  to  them,  to  prevent  their  drawing 
up  too  slender. 

If  any  heavy  rains  come  on,  it  will,  under  those  circum* 
stances,  be  necessary  to  put  on  the  lights  again,  as  a  shelter 
to  the  plants.  A  superabundance  of  moisture  would,  at  this 
time,  be  very  injurious  to  the  young  plants,  causing  their  stalks 
to  turn  black,  and  be  the  means,  perhaps,  of  entirely  rotting 
them. 

The  plants  havmg  remained  in  the  bed  for  about  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  should  be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remsdn 
under  shdter  daring  the  winter. 


MICHAELMAS  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Some  of  the  cauliflower-plants  which  were  set  out  in  the 
month  of  July  for  a  Michaelmas  crop,  will,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  begin  to 
show  their  heads«  They  should,  therrfore,  be  encouraged 
in  their  growth  as  much  as  possible,  by  drawing  the  hoe  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  drawing  the  earth  up  round  their  stalks. 
They  should  also  be  kept  clear  firom  weeds. 

If  the  weather  in  this  month  prove  dry,  dispose  the  earth 
round  each  stalk  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  into  which  pour  a 
quantity  of  water;  by  this  means  their  growth  will  be  so 
accelerated,  that  their  heads  will  have  attuned  a  tolerably  large 
sizef  in  October  and  November. 

If  at  this  season  any  neglect  be  shewn  in  watering  the  plants, 
die  consequence  will  be  that  tlie  heads  will  be  very  dimmutive 
in  size. 


VENTER  SPINACH. 

The  crops  of  this  vegetable  directed  to  be  sown  last  month 
should  be  thinned  out  as  they  proceed,  and  completely  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  either  by  repeated  hoeing,  or  hand-weeding; 
the  former,  however,  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as  the  neces- 
sary stirring  of  the  sur&ce  encourages  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
In  wet  weather,  the  latter  'mode  of  clearing  them  should  be 
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adopted.  Crops  may  still  be  sown  for  spring  use,  and  as  the 
plafits  will  be  smaller  than  those  whiqh  were  sown  last  month,  = 
they  will  have  a  better  chance  of  standing  the  winter. 


ARTICHOKES. 

As  the  young  leaves  of  artichokes  intended  for  chard,  and 
which  were  put  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  that  purpose  last 
month,  advance  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches, 
they  should  be  tied  together  with  strings  of  matting  and  then 
enveloped  with  clean  straw,  and  gradually  moulded  up,  as 
practised  with  cardoons,  or  the  leaves  may  be  carefiiUy  held 
together  by  the  hand,  and  bound  round  with  hay-bands,  and 
the  mould  drawn  round  thenf. 


AtUSHROOMS. 

Mushrooms  have  long  been  held  in  estimation  in  this  coun^ 
try,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  b  not  of  modern  date.  The 
early  gardeners  seem  to  have  cultivated  them  on  ridges  of  warm 
dung,  and  no  mention  is  made  by  any  of  them  of  mushrooms 
having  been  found  at  any  time  of  the  year  of  natural  growth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  being  so  firequentiy  found  in 
almost  all  old  pastures,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  cannot, 
however,  be  <  supposed  to  have  escaped  their  observation,  and 
it  is  probable  that  from  such  places  they  procured  their  spawn. 
Indeed,  one  old  writer  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  directs, 
**  when  the  beds  are  made,  and  of  suitable  warmth,  look  out 
for  mushrooms,  which  will  be  beginning  to  appear  by  this 
time  (September) ;  when  they  are  of  the  size  of  small  peas, 
take  up  the  whole  mass  and  remove  it  to  the  bed  prepared  for 
them,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  pieces,  but  as  littie  as  pos- 
sible. Plant  these  pieces  among  the  dung,  which  cover  with 
a  little  mould,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  fit  for  use.** 
The  same  end  would  most  probably  have  been  attained,  had 
they  remained  in  their  original  situation. 

How  far  mushrooms  may  be  considered  wholesome,  as  an 
article  of  food,  may  be  questioned.  Few  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Agaricus  are  eaten  in  this  country.     In  other  coun- 
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tries^  for  instance  France^  they  are  not  so  particular,  and  in 
Russia  they  are  eaten  almost  indiscriminately. 

The  edible  sorts  are  considered  hy  Sowerby,  in  his  work  on 
English  fiingiy  to  be  Agarietu  capipesiriSf  or  common  field 
mushroom :  this  species  is  decidedly  the  best  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  kitchen.  Agarieus  violaeeuM :  this  species  re- 
quires a  deal  of  boiling,  and  when  properly  done  and  sea- 
soned is  very  delicious.  Agaricus  praiensis,  Agaricus  pro- 
eeruSy  Agaricus  deliciosusj  when  well  boiled  and  seasoned, 
have  the  exact  flavor  of  roasted  muscles.  Agaricus  arcades: 
this  species  is  often  met  with  in  old  pastures,  and  always  in 
a  quantity  together.  It  forms  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  fairy 
rings,  on  account  of  their  growing  in  circles,  which  are  not 
always  but  only  sometimes  perfect:  the  vulgar  suppose,  that 
these  circles  are  traced  by  fairies  in  their  dance.s,  and  some 
writers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  consider  them  to  be 
the  efifect  of  lightning.  Mr.  Cavallo,  however,  denies  that 
lightning  is  at.  all  connected  in  their  formation.  Others  have 
supposed  them  to  be  formed  by  ants,  which  are  generally 
found  in  them  in  great  numbers.  If  the  ground,  However,  be 
cleared  away,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  the  spawn  of  this 
fongi  will  be  found  in  abundance,  and  is  of  a  greyish  white 
color.  This  species  may  be  eaten  with  safety,  either  in  the 
common  way,  or  made  into  catsup.  Agaricus  virgineusy 
Agaricus  soKiariuSf  Agaricus  laciefiuusj  Agaricus  cirnia- 
mameus .«  these  species  when  boiled  have  a  pleasant  flavor,  and 
when  firesh  have  a  spicy  perfome.  Agaricus  auraniiacus,  and 
Agaricus  chaiUareUus :  of  all  these  sorts,  however,  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  for  any  person  but  the  experienced  bot- 
anist to  collect  as  food,  excepting  only  the  Agaricus  cam" 
pestris  and  Agaricus  pratensis. 

There  are  other  i^iecies  of  fongi,  which  are  much  esteemed 
by  epicures,  as  well  as  those  of  the  agaric  &mily«  The  truffle, 
for  instance,  which  is  also  a  native  of  Chreat  Britain,  is  sought 
afl;er  with  much  diligence  by  the  truffle-hunters  (its  cultivation 
not  being  yet  properly  imderstood).  Those  plants,  if  they 
deserve  that  name,  (but  in  strict  botanical  language  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  fiructification),  are  found  in  woods  and 
chiefly  under  ground. 
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Unwholesome  fiingt  will  also  often  spring  up^  ev/en  on  arti«- 
iicial  beds  in  gardens :  thus,  when  the  spawn  begins  to  run,  a 
spurious  brood  often  precedes  a  crop  of  genuine  mushrooms. 
Great  caution  is^  therefore,  to  be  observed  in  the  gathering  of 
them ;  and  even  the  edible  garden  mushroom,  Jgarieus  cam- 
peHriSy  when  grown  in  certain  places  possesses  deleteriois 
qualities. 

Mushrooms  growing  in  woods,  or  bj  the  sides  of  hedges, 
are  seldom  safe.  Those  growing  in  open  old  pastures  should 
be  preferred,  and  from  such  situations  the  mushrooms  are  sap* 
posed  to  be  much  more  delicate  in  flavor,  and  more  tender  in 
flesh  than  those  wluch  are  even  grown  on  artificial  beds. 
Young  or  butt(Hi  mushrooms  gcpwn  on  beds  are,  however, 
firmer  and  better  for  pickling,  than  those  of  the  same  size, 
growings  naturally.  In  using  cultivated  mushrooms,  there  is 
evidently  less,  risk  in  having  the  di^leterious  kinds  intermixed, 
as  the  persons  employed  in  cultivating,  them  are  more  correct 
in  their  judgement  between  the  wholesome  and  the  deleterious 
sorts. 

Accidents  so  firequently  occur  from  eating  spurious  sorts  of 
mushrooms^  that  the  following  extract  fiiom  the  Botanist's 
Companion  may  be  useful  and  not  devoid  of  inteavst 

^'  All  fungi  should  be  used  witli  great  caution,  for  even  the 
champignon  and  edible  garden  muMhroom*  possess  deleterioua 
quahties  when  grown  in  certain  places.  All  the  edible  species 
should  be  thoroughly  inasticated  before  taken  into  the  stomacb> 
as  this  greatly  lessens  the  effects  of  poisons.  When  accidents 
of  this  sort  happen,  vomiting  should  be  immediately  excited, 
and  then  the  vegetable  adds  should  be  given,  either  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  or  that  of  apples;  after  which,  give  €lher  and 
antispasmodic  remedies,  to  stop  the  excessive  biUous  vomitii^. 
Infiisions  of  gall-nut,  oak-bark,  and  Peruvian  bark,  are  re- 
commended as  capable  of  neutralizing  the  poisonous  principle 
of  mushrooms.  It  is,  however,  the  safest  way  not  to  eat  any 
of  the  good  but  less  common  sorts,  until  they  have  been  soaked 
in  vinegar.  Spirits  of  wine  and  vinegar  extract  some  part  of 
their  poison ;  and  tannin  matter  decomposes  the  greatest  part 
of  it." 
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CULTIVATION    OF  MUSHROOMS. 

That  mushrooms  are  produced  by  seed  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
and,  although  exceedingly  minute,  it  is  proved  by  microscopic 
examinatioQ  to  be  produbed  in  astonishing  quantities,   an^ 
placed  between  the  gills.     Thin  plates  of  talc  have  been' placed 
under  a  large  mushroom  by  Knight,  as  detailed  in  the  Horti- 
.cultural  Transactions,  at  the  period  when  the  minute  globular 
bodies,  whidi  are  supposed  to  be  the  seeds,  firot  begin  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  gills,  and  the  numbers  which  fell  in  a 
given  period,  within  the  narrow  field  of  a  very  powerful  lens, 
^amounted,  according  to  the  nearest  and  lowest  calculation  that 
4:ould  be  made,  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  seeds, 
from  one  mushroom,  in  ninety-six  hours.    These  seeds  were 
mixed  ^th  un&rmented  horse-dung,  and  produced  plenty  of 
spawn.    A  great  portion  of  these  minute  seeds  is,  probably, 
abortive,  and,  when  ripe,   are  disengaged  from  the  parent 
plant,  and  carried  in  all  directions  by  the  wind,  or  o^her  ef- 
fective causes,  and  falling  upon  bodies  not  congenial  to  their 
natures,  many  r^nain  in  a  dormant  i^te,  or  soon  lose  altoge- 
ther their  vegetatiFe  properties* 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  case  with  the  seeds  of  oryp- 
togamous  plants;  the  aur  at  times  must  be  replete  with  these 
minute  bodies,  wluch  are  blown  abcmt  in  all  dixectioas,  and 
fidling  on  all  objects,  vegetate  in  particular  seasons  on  certaiii 
bodies  and  in  certain  situatiomtf,  so  that  no  space  is  left  in  the 
whole  uujverse,  that  is  not  productive  of  the  works  of  i\ature« 
Those  seeds  of  muriiroom,  which  may  have  frJlen  on  matter 
congenial  with  their  nature,  make  their  appearance  in  due 
time,  when  put  into  a  state  of  active  vegetation  by  a  genial 
tempecatore,  and  a  proper  degree  of  moisture.  The  dung  cf 
some  animals  seems  to  be  the  proper  nidus  for  the  reception  of 
their  seeds.  That  of  horses  is  found  to  preserve  them  in  a 
greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  certainty,  than  any  other. 
*^  Hence  it  would  appear,"  says  Nicol,  **  that  their  stomachs 
have  less  power  to  hurt  or  to  destroy  the  vegetable  quality  of 
these  seeds,  which  being  collected  along  with  their  food,  must 
pass  through  their  intestines,  than  that  of  other  animals;  or 
perhaps  the  dung  of  horses  is  a  better  oidus  for  the  seeds  than 
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other  dungs.  The  food  of  horses,  consistiiig  mosdy  of  com 
and  hay,  may,  no  doubt,  be  more  replete  with  the  seeds  of 
mushrooms  than  that  of  cows  and  other  stock,  whose  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  green  vegetables ;  but  even  the  droppings  of 
horses  while  at  grass,  -or  feeding  on  tares,  produce  few  or  no 
mushrooms.  This  fact  would  seem  to  prove,  either  that  the 
seeds  are  collected  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  better  pre- 
served by  hay,  or  the  straw  and  chaff  of  oats,  than  by  green 
food ;  or,  that  green  food  may  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
them  by  its  moistness  in  the  stomach,  or  after  having  passed 
through  if 

Having  thus  entered  into  some  detail  on  the  seed  of  mush- 
rooms, the  next  and  most  important  consideration  to  the  gar- 
dener is,  the  manner  in  which  to  make  or  procure  the  spawn. 
Spawn  is  defined  by  Abercrombie,  Neill,  and  others,  to  be  a 
white  fibrous  substance,  resembling  brokea  threads,  and  is 
found  running  in  dry  reduced  dung,  or  any  other  nidus  &vor- 
able  to  its  existence.  These  threads,  when  put  in  action  in  a 
favorable  situation,  produce  small  tubercles,  attached  to  them 
by  lateral  threads,  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  Spawn  of  the 
true  Jgaricus  campestris^  or  eatable  mushroom,  smells 
exactly  like  that  of  the  mushroom,  and  this  is  the  test  gener- 
ally^ applied  by  gardeners  to  ascertain  its  genuineness. 

Spawn  is  often  purchased  by  gardeners  firom  nurserymen, 
who,  to  supply  their  demands,  make  annually  a  great  quan- 
tity of  it  It  is  sold  in-  the  shape  of  bricks,  and  varies  in 
price,  according  to  the  demand,  and  other  circumstances. 

Indigenous  spawn  may  be  collected  in  September  in  old 
pasture  lands.  It  is  often  also  found  in  the  path  of  a  bark- 
mill  worked  by  horses,  or  in  any  other  horse-mill  track  under 
shelter ;  in  temporary  sheds,  in  which  horses  are  fed  and  take 
occasional  shelter  in  winter,  and  in  dry  dung-heaps,  and  in 
old  hot-beds.  Having  found  the  pieces  of  dung  which  contain 
the  desired  spawn,  take  diem  up  as  entire  as  possible,  and  lay 
them  careftilly  in  a  basket,  or  any  other  conveyance ;  these 
are  to  be  stored  till  used  in  any  dry  convenient  place,  and 
if  they  be  found  in  a  damp  state,  they  should  be  dried  before 
they  are  laid  together  in  a  mass.  The  dry  spawn  may  be  pre- 
served for  years ;  but  to  preserve  it  firom  running  or  perishing 
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before  it  be  planted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
a  dry  place^  through  which  there  is. a  current  of  air.  ' 

Artificial  spawn  may  be  procured  by  the  following  process, 
which  has  been  recommended  by  a  successful  cultivator  of 
mushrooms,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cattle  are  fed  principally* 
on  dry  food,  collect  two  parts  of  cow-dung,  one  part  of  sheep, 
and  one  of  horse-dung,  dry  them  well,  and  break  them  into 
small  pieces. 

When  well  mixed  together,  lay  them  up  in  a  round  heap, 
finishing  the  top  into  a  pnoint  Let  the  heap  be  well  trodden 
whilst  it  is  building,  which  wiir  prevent  it  firom  heating  too 
much.  This  operation  must  be  carried  on  in  a  dry  place,  in 
some  shade  or  old  house.  Thrust  a  stick  into  the  heap  when 
finished,  and  by  drawing  it  out  at  any  time,  the  heat  can  be 
ascertained.  If,  upon  examining  the  stick,  it  feels  slightly 
warm,  then  the  heat  is  going  on  well.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  this  particular,  for  in  the  whole  culture  of  mushrooms  by 
this,  or  any  other  means,  they  are  equally  impatient  of  either 
too  much  heat,  moisture,  or  cold.  The  best  temperature  for 
them  seems  to  be  from  55  to  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  When 
the  heap  is  in  a  slight  state  of  fermentation,  cover  it  about 
four  or  six  inches  with  straw.  If  the  operation  be  carried  on 
in  a  warm  shed,  then  a  single  old  bass-mat  will  be  sufiicient, 
but  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  fermentation  in  the 
heap. 

When  the  heap  has  been  a  month  or  five  weeks  in.  this  state, 
examine  it,  by  thrusting  in  the  hand  to  the  middle  of  the  heap, 
and  if  the  spawn  have  begun  to  run,  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  many  small  white  fibres  or  threads  run* 
ning  through  the  dung,  and  this  is  the  real  spawn.^  If  there 
be  no  appearance  of  spawn,  cover  the  heap  up  again,  and  add 
two  or  three  inche>s  of  droppings  fresh  from  the  stable.  This 
when  again  covered  over,  as  at  first,  will  set  the  whole  in 
moderate  fermentation,  and  at  the  end  of  another  four  weeks,' 
the  whole  will  be  a  mass  of  spawn,  provided  that  the  ferment- 
ation has  not  been  allowed  to  exceed  the  temperature  above 
stated.     Sometimes  it  will  make  its  appearance  sooner,  and  by 
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this  meaiM  excellent  spawn  is  procuKd.  Spawn,  procured  in 
diis  manner,  should  be  used  soon  after  making,  as  h  will  lose 
its  strength  l^  long  keepihg. 

Artificial  spawn  may  also  be  procured  by  coUecting  the' 
droppings  of  horses  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  after  being 
partly  dried,  may  be  put  up  in  any  dry  corner  of  a  shed, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  light  sandy  earth,  thatb  quite 
dry.     If  this  remain  undisturbed  frr  two  or  three  months,  the> 
whblef  mass  w9I  be  ftdl  o^  spawn. 

In  this  case,  also,  fermentation  must  not  be  flHowed  to 
exceed  the  points  noticed  in  the  befbre-mentioned  method.  - 

Spawn;  once  obtained  in  small  quantities,  may  be  propa* 
gated  or  preserved  at  pleasure.  The  general  method  of  pre-' 
serving  and  propagating  spawn  is  to  transplant  it,  if  we  may 
so  express  ourselves,  into  bricks  composed  of  certain  mate- 
rials, of  which  the  dung  of  horses 'constitutes  die  pfincipal 
part.  Take  any  quantity  of  horse-droppings  fresh  fix)m  the 
stables,  to  which  add  about  one-third  cows'-dimg,  and  a  small 
portion  of  light  sandy  earth,  or  road-scrapings.  Mix  the 
whole  together  by  adding  such  a  portion  of  ^^ter,  as  will 
allow  the  whole  to  be  formed  into  a  diick  sort  of  mortar. 
This  being  done,  spread  the  mixture  on  the  floor  of  a  shed 
about  four  indies  thiek,  let  it  remain  in  that  state  &ir  a  day  or 
two,  according  to  circumstances,  to  dry,  and  when  it  is  sufH- 
ciently  dry,  let  it  be  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  common 
building  bricks.  When  these  bricks  are  suiBciently  dry  td 
remove  without  breaking,  carry  them  to  an  airy  place,  where 
Aey  may  dry  sooner.  For  this  purpose^  place  theiii  on  thin 
boards,  they  can  then  be  moved  about  widi  greater  esse. 
When  the  bricks  are  about  half  dry,  perforate  each  in^  two  or 
three  places  about  half-^ay  through^  in  which  holes,  place  a 
small  piece  of  spawn  in  each.  '  Turn  them  frequently  over -to 
promote  their  drying.  Whm  perfectly  dry,  prepare  a  quan- 
tsty  of  well-fermented  dung;  place  a  layer  of  it,  six  indies 
thidc,  on  any  part  of  the  shed-floor ;  upon  this  dui^,  pile  all 
the  spawn4>ricks  in  regular  order,  keeping  tlie  sides  perforated 
uppermost,  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  spawn  from  falling  out. 
Build  the  pile  as  open  as  possible,  and  let  the  whole  termi- 
nate in  a  point;  or  sin^e  course  of  bricks.    Take  the  remain- 
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^er  of  die  feimenled  dung,  and  cover  the  'wfadie  pile  witfa  il; 
it  wiU  difiuse  a  gentle  heat  through  the  whole.  The  spawn 
will  soon  run  tfaii^Migh  the  bricks,  and  when  this  is  observed, 
let  the  l^cks  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  till  used.  They  will 
keep  fit  for  use  fer  a  number  of  years.  It  is  of  mudi  knport- 
ance  that  the  bricks  should  not  be  left  in  a  situation  which 
would  cause  the  spawn  to  work;  an  effect,  which  would  be 
jvoduced  by  moisture,  combined  with  warmth*  The  spawti 
nust  not  be  suffered  to  advance  towards  the  rudiments  of  the 
mushroom,  which  consists  of  little  threads  or  fibres,  for  in  thib 
state,  it  ceases  to  be  of  use  in  spawning  a  bed.  A  piece  .of 
•pawn,  which  aj^ars  in  filaments  Or  fibres,  is  no  longer  of 
use  to  put  in  a  mushroom-bed,  it  may  produce  a  mushroom  in 
itself,  but  can  serve  no  other  purpose.  The  spawn,  that  is  to 
be  inserted  in  a  bed,  and  to  receive,  its  development  diere* 
must  not  be  so  fiir  advanced,  but  should  only  have  the  appear- 
anoe  of  white  mould. 


MAKING  MUSHROOM   BEDS. 

The  spawn  being  procured,  the  next  cimsideration  is,  to 
make  ready  a  bed  on  which  to  plant  it.  (lany  plans  have 
been  adopted  for  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  on  beds,  which 
have  been  attended  with  greater  or  less  success ;  the  general 
methods  practised  by  gardeners,  who  grow  a  considerable 
quantity  for  the  London  market,  are  perhaps  the  oldest,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  best*  These  beds  are  made  in  the  open 
air,  in  some  convenient  spot,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  ridge, 
or  triangle,  the  base  of  which  is  generally  the  longest  side.  In 
gardens,  where  neatness  and  r^ularity  are  attended  to,  the 
melon-ground  will  be  found  the  best  situation. 

For  winter-crops,  beds  may  be  made  in  any  spare  shed,  or 
old  buUding;  and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that,  although 
September  is  the  month  generally  chosen  for  putting  up  mush* 
room-beds,  they  may  be  n^e  with  success  almost  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year..  When  beds  are  made  in  sheds,  they 
are  apt  to  get  too  dry  in  summer ;  in  the  open  ground,  the 
humidity  of  the  air  keeps  them  in  a  state  sufficiently  damp, 
without  the  necessity  of  often  giving  them  water,  which  is  a 
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very  delicate  point  in  their  culture.  If  it  were^  possible  to  ^ 
keep  them  sufficiently  damp^  by  covering  them  from  the  sun 
and  winds^  and  exposing  them  to  very  slight  showers^  or  rather 
heavy  dews^  it  would  be  desirable,  as  watering,  however  care- 
fiilly  done,  is  apt  to  run  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  render  some 
parts  of  the  beds  too  damp,  while  others  are  too  dry. 

The  principal  objection  to  beds  made  in  the  open  air  is,  that 
ihey  are  troublesome  to  cover,  and  to  protect  from  frost  and 
wet;  but  beds  made  in  shed^  also  require  often  to  be  covered 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  advantages  they  possess,  on  the  other  hand,  is  import- 
ant, as  the  mushrooms  produced  oo  ridges  are  considered,  in 
Covent-Garden  market,  as  decidedly  superior  to  those  grown 
on  shelves  or  boxes  in .  houses,  being  both  more  heavy  and 
juicy,  aod  always  bring  the  highest  price. 
.  About  a  fortnight  or  tlu*ee  weeks  before  the  beds  are  to  be  , 
put  up,  provide  a  quantity  of  fresh  horscrdung ;  let  it  be  well 
shaken  and  mixed,  and  put  up  in^  a  heap  to  purge  it  of  its 
firy  heat ;  let  it  be  turned  over  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  and 
at  each  turning,  well  mixed,  so  that  every  part  of  the  dung 
may  be  equally  fermented,  and  deprived  of  its  noxious  quality. 
When  the  dung  is  ia  a  fit  state  to  be  made  into  a  bed,  let  tlie 
bottom  be  marked  out,  about  seven  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as 
it  is  judged  necessary,  for  the  quantity  of  mushrooms^  required; 
let  the  foimdation  on  which  it  is  made  be  dry,  orgrendered  so ; 
let  the  dung  be  worked  up  in  a  sloping  manner,  so  as  to  ter^ 
minate  with  a  narrow  roof-shaped,  ridge  along  the  centre, 
about  four  or  five  feet  high,  heat  it  well  down,  as  the  process 
of  building  goes  on.  Beds  made  in  the  open  sheds  are  con- 
structed exactly  in  the  same  way« 

When  the  bed  has  been  made  some  time»  and  the  heat 
sufficiently  declined,  the  spawn  may  be  put  into  it :  but,  for 
fear  of  the  heat  being  too  great  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  the 
better  plan  is  to  spawn  it  at  first  only  half-way  up  all  round. 
Break  the  spawn  in  small  pieces,  and  stick  them  into  the  sides 
of  the  bed,  in  rows  about  six  inches,  piece  from  piece.  When: 
the  bed  is  spawned  as  high  up,  as  it  is  thought  the  heat  of 
the  bed  will  not  iiyure  it,  take  some  good  strong  rich  earth, 
the  stronger  the  better,  but  of  a  loamy  quality,  and  cover  th^ 
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spawned  part  of  the  bed  with  it,  about  two  inches  thick,  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  earth  should  be  in  a 
pliable  state :  not  too  wet,  nor  over  dry.  When  the  heat 
appears  to  have  sufficiently  declined,  proceed  to  spawn,  and 
earth  the  top  of  the  bed  in  the  same  manner.  Or,  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  bed  is  not  sufficiently  fermented,  spawn  it  a 
few  days  before,  or  even  a  week  or  more  before  the  mould  be 
put  on  it. 

After  all  fermentation  has  stopped,  and  on  the  approach  of 
wet  or  cold  weather,  the  beds  should  be  covered  sufficiently 
with  clean  straw,  and  over  that,  bass  or  reed  mats  should  be 
placed ;  the  latter  will  have  the  effect  of  completely  throwing 
off  the  rain.  Care  must  be  taken  that,  after  this  covering  is 
put  on,  they  do  not  heat  a  second  time,  which  is  very  liable 
to  take  place,  as  the  remaining  heat  and  steam  will  be  pre- 
vented from  escaping,  and  were  that  circumstance  to  happen 
to  any  considerable  extent,  the  spawn  would  run  a  great  risk 
of  being  completely  destroyed.  This  covering  must  be  occa- 
sionally removed,  at  least  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  beds  being 
examined,  at  least  once  a  week,  for  the  first  few  weeks  after 
being  covered.  Little  injury  can  be  apprehended,  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  from  too  much  heat.  Beds  constructed  in  this 
manner  sometimes  lose  their  heat  too  soon,  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  the  mushrooms  will  be  small,  the  beds  unproductive, 
and  sometimes  the  mushrooms  will  not  appear  at  all.  ^  On  this 
efiect  being  perceived,  the  covering  should  be  entirely  re^ 
moved,  and  a  coating  of  well-fermented  stable-dung  applied 
over  them  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  more,  according  to  the 
season,  and  the  quality  of  the  dung ;  this  wiU  throw  a  genial 
warmth  into  the  bed,  and  will  set  the  spawn  in  action.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  whole  may  be  removed,  and  the  beds 
covered  up  as  before. 

The  length  of  time  that  elapses  between  making  the  beds 
and  producing  the  mushrooms,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  quality  of 
the  spawn,  and  the  like.  GjBnerally,  they  begin  to  produce 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  being  put  up,  and  continue  to 
produce  for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  often  for  a  considerable 
tinie  longer.    The  process  of  gathering  the  crop  is  to  imcover 
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the  b$d»  carefeUy,  and  cut  the  mushircKmiB  up  b j  the  bottom, 
taking  care  not  to  displa6e  nor  ii^re  the  young  ones  which 
are  coming  up  close  to  them.  As  &r  as  can  be  with  siafety 
accomplished^  the  old  stumps  or  root-part  should  be  removed, 
having  a  tendency,  when  1^  in  the  beds,  to  produce  decay,, 
damp^  and  maggots^  The  larger  mushrooms  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  but  the  smaller  or  button  ones  are  most 
esteemed  in  cookery. 

Mr.  Napoleon  Baumkn,  Jun.,  of  Bott#e)ler,  in  the  Upper 
Rhine,  has,  in  a  lett^  addressed  tQ  the  Editor  <^  the  Garden- 
ers* Magazine,  transmitted  to  him  an  account  of  a  very  simple 
and  economical  method  of  growing  nmshrooms,  which  wiU  be 
understood  by  a  glance  at  tfie  accompanying  sketch,  where  the 
mushrooms  are  represented  rising  through  a  stratum  of  earth  (a) ; 


which,  with  a  substratum  of  dung,  occupies  the  entire  floor  of 
the  house  (A).  The  pathway  (<?)  is  supported  from  the  floor  by 
the  posts  which  are  rendered  necessary  at  any  rate  for  support- 
ing the  front  shelf (rf),  and  the. shelves  of  the  stage  {eee). 
Vin6s  may  be  trained  upon  the  rafters,  and  there  may  or  may 
lK)t  be  a  small  shelf  or  a  bracket  here  and  there  for  drooping 
plants  (/).     In  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  houses  in  which  mush- 
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nxMms  are  grown,  in  this  way  are  chiefly  employed  for  prolong- 
ing the  bloom  of  forced  shrubs  and  flowers,  such  as  roees, 
litaes,  bulbs,  &c  The  pots  are  set  in  saucers,  to  prevent  any 
water  dropping  on  the  mushrooms,  and  six  inches  of  hay  are 
spread  over  the  latter  to  keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat  The  glass  is  covered  by  shutters  every  night, 
and  the  floor  of  the  house  is  from  fiiree  to  foiur  feet  under  the 
external  surface,  which  with  the  covering  of  hay  is  a  great 
]^oteeti<Mi  tb  the  bed  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  grown. 

The  bed  is  made  of  fresh  horse«^oppings,  strongly  pressed,; 
and  after  it  has  lain  eight  days,  it  is  cov^ed  with  an  inck  c^ 
good  earth  beaten  to  a  firm  state,  and  the  spawn  {Wanted  in  it 
in  little  bits  about  nine  inches  apart  every  way. 

For  growing  mushrooms  in  flued  houses,  see  Faremg'- 
Garden, 

Mushrooms  may  also  be  successfully  cultivated  in  boxes, 
pots,  or  hampers,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  capable  of  kee^ng 
the  materials  together,  and  placed  in  any  dry  warm  cellar, 
stable,  or  shed,  where  they  can  be  defended  from  damp  and 
frost  The  practice  of  Mr.  W.  Waks,  as  given  in  the  Me» 
moirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  re&rred  to 
before,  is  as  follows :  ^^  The  boxes  or  vessels  are  placed  in  the 
back  sheds  of  the  hot-houses,  or  in  any  other  house  where  no 
damp  nor  frost  can  enter*  There  shoidd  be  sevaral  boxes, 
a  part  only  being  filled  at  a  time,  so  as  to  keep  a  rotation  of 
crop,  and  to  have  wushrooma  at  all  times  ready  for  the  taUe. 
Suppose  three  boxes  to  be  filled  at  a  time,  each  of  which  is 
three  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  seven  inches  in 
depth ;  then  let  each  box  be  half  filled  with  herse<dui^  *  drop- 
pings'  from  the  stables,  the  fresher  the  better,  and  if  wet,  to 
be  dried  for  three  or  four  days  before  it  be  put  in  the  boxes, 
the  dung  to  be  well  beaten  down-  in  the  boxes.  Afier  the 
second  or  third  day^  if  any  heat  haa  arisen  in  the  dung,  it  is 
then  a  fit  time  to  spawn;  break  each  spawn-brick  into  three 
parts,  as  equal  in  size  as  possible,  then  lay  the  pieces  about 
four  inches  apart  upon  the  surfiu:e  of  the  dung  in  the  box,  on 
which  they  are  to  lie  for  six  days,  when  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  side  of  the  spawn  next  to  the  dung  has  begun 
to  run  in  the  dung  below ;  theil  add  an  indi  and  a  half  more 
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of  frefih.dung  upon  the  top  of  the  spawn  in  the  box,  and  beat 
it  down  as  before-mentioned.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight/ 
the  box  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  mould  on  the  top;  this 
mould  must-be  two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  well  beaten  down' 
with  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  the  surface  made  quite  even. 
But  before  the  box  be  earthed  over,  it  vrill  be  proper  to  take 
up  a  little  of  the  dung  as  far  down  as  almost  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  spawn  has  run  through  the 
dung,  if  that  has  not  taken  place,  let  the  box  stand  unearthed 
for  some  days  longer,  for  were  it  to  be  earthed  over  before  the 
spawn  had  run  through  the  dung,  the  crop  would  be  very 
scanty.  In  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  mushrooms 
will  begin  to  come  up ;  if  then  the  mould  seem  dry,  give  a 
gentle  watering,  the  water  being  slightly  heated  before  its 
application.  This  watering  will  make  the  mushrooms  start 
freely,  and  render  them  of  a  large  size.  The  boxes  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  for  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  for  two  months, 
if  duly  attended  to,  by  giving  a  little  water  when  dry,  for  they 
need  neither  light  nor  air."" 

This  opinion  is  in  unison  with  that  of  Nicol,  Abercrombie, ' 
and  most  authors  on  gardening,  but  as  mushrooms  are  pro- 
duced naturally  above  gntund,  where  they  enjoy  a  sufficiency 
of  both  light  and  air,  it  is  probable,  that  both  contribute  mate-' 
rially,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  their  perfection.  If  cut  as 
btttton'-mushrooms,  each  box  vrill  yield  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  English  pints,  according  to  the  season  and  other 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  plan  above  described  is  preferred  for  yielding  a  number 
of  mushrooms,  and  also  where  a  great  many  are  required,  but 
their  flavor  is  best  when  reared  without  dung.  They  are  not 
then  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  grow  naturally  in 
the  fields;  but  few  are  comparatively  produced  in  this  way. 
"  I  have,"  he  adds,  "  lately  found  it  very  usefiil  to  add  io 
eyery  three  barrow-loads  of  horse-dung,  one  of  perfectly  dry 
cow-dung,  beaten  down  to  powder  as  it  were,  and  well  mixed 
amongst  the  horse-dung,  after  the  horse-dung  has  lain  under 
cover  for  four  or  five  dajrs  to  dry."  This  addition  of  cow-dung 
was  made  in  consequence  of  the  effect  it  has  to  dry  up  the 
superabundant  moisture  in  the  horse-dung,  and  to  render  the . 
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compost  in  the  boxes,  more  compact,  as  the  closer  the  whole 
is  pressed  together^  the  better  the  spawn  will  run. 

The  same  cultivator  details  his  process  of  growing  mush^. 
rooms  in  boxes  without  dung  in  the  same  memoirs^  as  follows : 
''Take  a  Uttle  straw^  and  lay  it  carefiilly  in  the  bottom  of 
tlie  mushroom-boxj  about  an  inch  thick  or  rather  more.  Then 
take  some  of  the  spawn-bricks  and  break  them  down,  each 
brick  into  about  ten  pieces,  and  lay  the  fragments  upon  the 
sixaw  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  will  lie*  Cover  them  up 
with  mould  three  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  well  pressed 
down.  When  the  surface  appears  dry,  give  a  little  tepid 
water,  as  directed  for  the  last  way  of  rearing  them,  but  this 
method  requires  about  double  the  quantity  of  water  of  the 
former,  owing  to*  having  no  moisture  in  the  bottom,  while  the 
other  has  the  dung.  The  mushrooms  will  begin  to  starC  in  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  sopxetimes  sooner,  sometimes  later,  ao 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  the  boxes  are  situated* 
They  do  not  rise  so  thick,  nor  of  so  large  a  sise,  nor  do  they 
continue  to  be  produced  so  long  as  in  the  other  plan  with 
diing."  .     . 

1  The  Rev.  W.  Williamson,  in  Hort.  Trans.,  spawns  hia 
melon-beds  over  after  the  violent  h^t  has  subsided,  and  ob- 
tains a  crop  of  mushrooms  in  autumn.  The  ess^ice  of  that 
paper  is  as  follows: — The  spawn  is  introduced  upon  the  sur* 
face  of  the  bed,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  as  soon  as  the 
violent  heat  is  over ;  the  whole  process  of  the  culture  of  the 
melons  is,  as  if  there  were  no  spawn  in  the  beds.  The  mould  is 
laid  on  the  usual  thickness,  and,  as  usual,  of  a  strong  loamy 
nature,  and  well*beaten  or  trodden  when  put  in.  The  spawn 
remains  to  run  or  extend  itself  al^  over  the  bed  till  autumn, 
when  the  melon  crop  is  over.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is  cleared 
of  the  vines  and  weeds,  and  the  glasses  put  on  and  kept  close; 
when  the  mould  appears  dry,  water  is  frequently,  but  mode- 
rately applied,  and  the  bed  is  exposed  to  fine  warm  showers« 
The  watering  and  shutting  up  produces  a  slight  fermentation 
in  the  old  materials  of  the  bed,  and  this  slight  heat  tends  to 
the  production  of  mushrooms  in  abundance.  When  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season  prevents  the .  growth  of  mushrooms,  the 
frame  and  lights  are  kept  on  till  spring,  when  they  are .  re- 
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moved,  and  the  bed  covered  with  straw.  The  genial  showen 
of  spring  cause  the  mushroomB  to  be  produced  again  in  con- 
aiderable  quantities,  until  the  droughts  of  summer  rendar  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  bed  sufficiently  moist  for  their  production. 
Sometimes  the  beds  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  in 
such  cases,  produce  crops  the  second  autumn ;  but  more  gene- 
rally they  are  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  spawn  collected  out  of 
them,  and  reserved  for  future  beds. 

It  is  conjectured,  and  we  think  with  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess, that  such  beds  might  be  made  to  produce  crops  during 
winter,  by  the  application  of  moderate  linings  of  well-prepared 
dung,  sufficient  to  repel  the  frost,  and  keep  the  spawn  in  an 
active  statfe.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  applying  water  during 
winter,  to  have  it  rendered  moderately  warm,  but  little  of  that 
element  will  be  found  to  be  necessary,  the  steam  produced 
from  the  bed  being  almost  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  Hort  Trans.,  recommends  growing  mush- 
rooms on  hollow  ridges.  **  The  exteri<»r  form  of  my  bed,"  he 
says,  '*  resembles  the  old  ones  as  built  against  a  wall ;  but, 
instead  of  building  it  solid,  it  is  hollow.  Strong  stakes  are 
inclined  against  the  wall^  at  an  angle  of  about  65  degrees,  on 
which  hurdles  are  placed  to  support  the  bed.  By  this  means 
a  cavity  is  formed  under  the  stakes  between  them  and  the  wall 
and  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  dung,  which,  being 
readily  changed,  (the  ends  of  the  cavity  being  open,)  an  op- 
portunity is  thus  affi)rded  of  keeping  up  a  permanently  moist 
heat  in  the  bed,  the  absence  of  which,  together  with  an.  in-, 
sufficient  depth  of  mould  for  the  spawn  to  run  in,  is  the  great 
defiact  of  all  other  modes  of  raising  mushrooms  with  which  he 
is  acquainted.  On  this  structure,  fourteen  inches  of  rotten 
dung,  and  four  inches  of  loamy  earth,  were  laid  and  beaten 
firmly,  and  the  spawning,  and  other  processes  and  results,  were 
the  same  as  usual."  From  this  mode,  says  an  enlightened 
horticulturist,  we  fear  two  evils  : — '^  Occasional  over-heating 
and  over-drying,  either  of  which  is  ruinous  to  the  mushroom.** 
But,  in  our  practice,  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  very 
good  crops  by  the  same  process,  but  as  our  bed  was  con- 
structed within  an  old  vinery,  probably  the  necessary  humidity 
of  the  house  counteracted  one  of  the  evils  feared,  and  the 
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wanntlL  of  the  house  rendered  the  aiqpUcation  of  much  heat 
from  below  lumecessary. 

In  the  whole  culture  of  the  mushroom,  it  is  absolutely,  ne* 
cessary,  in  order  to  ensure  final  success,  to  guard  a^^ainst  over- 
heats, and  too  much  mcHsture ;  the  effect  of  the  beds  becoming 
dry  only  retards  the  production  of  the  crop,  without  lessening 
the  chance  of  their  appearing  in  abundance  when  rendered 
sufficiently  moist,  and  as  it  is  always  easier  to  apply  water 
than  to  dry  the  beds,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side*  The^ 
more  compact  the  whole  bed,  together  with  the  mould,  can  be 
made,  the  stronger  will  the  spawn  run,  and  the  less  liable  will. 
the  beds  be  to  become  suddenly  too  moist  or  too  dry.  The 
greater  the  depUi  of  material^  the  -more  juicy  and  productive 
will  the.  crop  be,  and  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air  and  light,  the  finer  will  their  flavor  be* 


COLEWORTS. 

Some  of  the  colewort-plants  which  are .  the  forwardest  in 
their  growth,  and  which  were  sown  about  the  end  of  July, 
may,  about  the  beginning  or  before  the  middle  of  this  month, 
be  transplanted  into  tiie  places  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  for  spring  use. 

A  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  must  be  chosen  in  which  to 
plant  them  out,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  the  influ-^ 
ence  of  the  sharp  cutting  winds  of  winter.  They  should  be 
planted  in  rows  about  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and 
the  rows  should  be  ten  inches  or  a  foot  distant  from  each 
other. 

Some  of  these  plants  will  be  fit  for  the  table  at  Christmas, 
althou^  the  sowing  may  have  been  principally  intended  for  | 

the  use  of  the  ensuing  spring. 

CABBAGE-PLANTS. 

The  cabbage-plants  which  were  sown  about  the  middle  of 
August  for  an  early  crop  in  the  ensuing  summer,  should, 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  be  pricked 
out  on  nursery-beds. 

2  H 
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A  piece  of  good  ground  should  be  allotted  for  them  in  a 
well  sheltered  situation,  which  should  be  well  dug,  and  divided 
into  beds  of  about  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  wide. 

The  plants  must  be  regularly  pulled  from  the  seed-bed,  pre- 
ferring those  which  are  the  most  luxuriant  in  their  growth,  and 
leaving  those  of  lesser  growth  to  remain  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer. 

Set  the  plants  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  bed,  about  four 
Or  five  inches  asunder,  allowing  about  half  a  foot  distant  from 
row  to  row.  Close  the  earth  well  up  about  their  stalks,  leaving 
the  surface  smooth  and  even  between  the  plants. 

The  planting  being  finished,  give  the  plants  a  moderate 
watering,  which,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  should  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days,  after  which 
time,  the  plants  will  have  taken  pretty  good  root* 


BROCCOLI. 

About  the  first  or  second  week  of  this  month,  the  last  crop  of 
broccoli  should  be  transplanted  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  to  produce  their  heads. 

A  piece  of  ground  should  be  prepared  for  them  in  a  warm 
situation,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  rows  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  apart ;  and  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other  in 
the  rows. 

All  weeds  must  be  destroyed  which  may  have  sprung  up 
between  those  rows  of  broccoli  which  were  planted  out  in  any 
former  months ;  hoe  the  ground,  and  draw  the  earth  up  round 
the  stalks. 


LIFTING   THE   CROPS  OF   ONIONS. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  up  the  full  crops  of  onions,  for  after 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  this  month,  they  will  advance  little 
in  their  growth ;  they  must  be  spread  thinly  on  the  ground, 
and  if  the  weather  be  rainy,  it  were  more  advisable  to  remove 
them  to  a  gravel  walk,  or  to  a  space  covert  on  purpose  with 
sand  or  gravel,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun. 
They  must  be  turned  over  regularly  once  or  twice  a  day,  until 
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they  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  any  well 
aired  loft,  bam,  &c.  If  they  be  here  spread  thickly,  they 
must  still  be  turned  occasionally ;  or  they  may  be  strung  up  by 
the  tails,  or  hung  in  nets.  If  it  be  not  intended  that  the 
onions  should  be  strung,  the  better  plan  then  is,  before  they 
are  housed,  to  deprive  them  of  the  tails  and  outer  husks, 
especially  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  which  comes  off  by 
the  simple  process  of  rubbing. 


TRANSPLANTING   LETTUCES. 

About  the  close  of  this  month  the  different  sorts  of  lettuces, 
the  seed  of  which  was  sown  about  the  middle  or  the  latter  end. 
of  August,  and  which  were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing spring,  should  be  planted  out  into  the  borders,  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  use. 

A  warm  border,  under  a  southern  wall  or  fence,  should  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  in  digging  the  ground,  the  border 
should  be  laid  in  a  sloping  direction  towards  the  sun,  and  its 
surface  afterwards  smoothly  raked.  Some  of  the  best  plants 
must  then  be  chosen  from  the  seed-*bed,  pulling  off  all  decayed 
and  broken  leaves,  and  giving  a  partial  trimming  to  the  ex- 
ti^mities  of  the  roots,  place  them  in  longitudinal  rows  about 
five  or  six  inches  distant  from  each  other,  allowing  nearly  the 
same  space  between  the  rows. 

If  they  survive  the  winter,  one  half  of  them  may  be  thinned 
out  regularly  in  the  spring,  and  transplanted  into  a  more  open 
situation,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  border  to  cabbage  early. 

If  lettuce-seed  were  not  sown  in  the  month  of  August  for 
the  above  purpose,  it  should  not  now  be  longer  deferred ;  the 
first  week  of  this  month  will  be  sufficiently  earjy,  provided  the 
situation  be  warm  and  sheltered. 


LETTUCES   FOR  AVINTER  USE. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  the  lettuces  required 
for  winter  use  should  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  driest  part  of 
the  garden,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  beds  should  be 
in  every  respect  of  the  size  of  a  cucumber  or  melon-frame, 
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for  the  purpose  of  admitting  them  to  be  readily  covered  in  bad 
weather. 

In  these  beds  some  of  the  best  seedling  brown  Dutch,  or 
common  cabbage-lettuces,  should  be  planted,  at  about  the  dis- 
.tance  of  seven  or  eight  inches  apart  each  way,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  begins  to  be.  cold,  place  the  frames  over  them  and 
cover  them  occasionally  with  the  lights,  or  some  close  cover- 
ing, when  the  cold  is  severe. 

Some  of  these  plants  will  be  fit  for  the  table  by  the  latter  end 
of  December,  provided  that  the  season  has  not  been  very  severe, 
and  that  a  proper  course  of  management  has  been  pursued  with 
them.  In  January  and  February  they  will  be  tolerably  well 
cabbaged,  and  in  March  will  be  in  high  perfection. 


SOWING  LETTUCE   FOR  FRAMES. 

About  the  middle,  or  any  time  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
some  of  the  different  sorts  of  lettuce-seed  should  be  sown  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  in  frames  in  October,  to  come  jn  use 
in  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  In  very 
wet  weather,  they  should  be  sheltered  by  drawing  glasses  over 
them,  or  any  other  appropriate  covering ;  and  if  those  which  are 
to  be  transplanted  now  into  the  open  borders  should  be  destroyed, 
those  sown  at  this  time  will  be  ready  to  supply  their  place. 

The  sorts  most  proper  for  this  sowing  are  the  Silesia  and 
brown  Dutch,  the  latter  sort  in  particular ;  the  seed  should  be 
.   sown  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  situated  in  a  warm  exposure. 

SMALL   SALADING. 

The  different  kinds  of  small  salading  should  now  be  sown 
every  eight  or  .ten  days,  the  sorts  principally  required  are  mus- 
tard, cresses,  and  rape. 

.  It  will  be  necessary  at  this  time  to  sow  these  seeds  in  a 
warmer  situation  than  in  the  preceding  months,  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  them  should  be  light  and  rich. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  some  of  these  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  a  warm  border  under  a  southern  wall,  or  a  fence 
having  a  southern  aspect. 
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If  the  weather  prove  wet  and  cold  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
some  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  sorts  should  be  sown  in 
frames^  and  covered  occasionally  with  lights,  or  they  may  be 
sown  tinder  bell  or  hand-glasses,  for  miless  they  be  covered 
in  cold  weather,  particularly  in  cold  nights,  they  very  rarely 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  * 

Experience  has  shewn  that  these  plants  flourish  best  when 
sown  in  drills,  which  should  be  very  shallow,  nor  should  ithe 
seeds  be  covered  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  should 
be  done  witii  light  earth,  or  they  may  be  left  uncovered,  and 
will  succeed  equally  well. 


WORK  TO   BE   CtONE   IN   THE   CULINARY  GARDEN. 

Remove  all  decayed  leaves,  haulm,  and  stems,  and  the  re- 
mains of  all  crops  >yhich  have  been  used,  so  as  to  preserve 
order  and  neatness,  and  make  way  for  winter  crops,  or  winter 
fallows. 

Destroy  insects  and  vermin  of  all  sorts ;  save  all  sorts  of 
seeds  that  may  be  ripe  ^  keep  all  the  walks  in,  and  entrances 
to  the  garden,  in  a  neat  and  orderly  manner. 

All  vacant  ground,  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  removed,  should 
be  trenched,  where  it  is  necessary,  and  rough  dug,  where  trench- 
ing is  not  necessary ;  but  let  this  only  be  done  in  dry  weather, 
and  when  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state. 

Prepare  ground  for  crops  of  onions  for  next  year's  sowing : 
for  this  purpoijp,  make  choice  of  the  ground  that  they  grew 
upon  this  year,  but  if  there  be  any  reasonable  objection 
to  that,  choose  another  piece.  Let  it  be  well  manured  with 
very  rotten  dung,  or  rather  with  a  compound  of  rotten  dung, 
.  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  firesh  loamy  mould.  Let  this 
be  spread  equally  on  the  surface,  and  then  dug  in  to  an  ordi- 
nary depth ;  lay  the  surface  up  as  roughly  as  possible,  so  as 
to  present  as  much  sur&ce  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
winter's  firost:  this  will  be  in  good  state  by  nes^t  spring  for 
pointing  over,  and  sowing  the  seed. 
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OCTOBER, 


SOWING   PEAS. 

Peas  for  the  early  crops  of  next  year  may  be  sown  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  choose  a  warm  south  border  fiilly  exposed 
to  the  sun.  The  sorts  to  sow  at  this  time  are,  the  true  early 
frame,  Charlton,  nimble  taylor,  and  hotspur.  Sow  either 
across  the  border,  or  longitudinally,  according  to  Jlie  width  of 
the  border;  6r  sow  one  row  longitudinally,  about  four  feet 
from  the  wall,  and  plant  a  row  of  beans  three  feet  in  front  of 
that.  By  this  means,  the  one  will  not  much  shade  the  other, 
nor  will  either  shade  the  wall-trees.  By  sowing  longitudi* 
nally,  the  pea  hand-glass,  already  described,  can  be  used  with 
more  propriety.  Observe,  as  has  already  been  directed,  to 
sow  on  the  surface,  and  cover  only  about  three  inches  deep ; 
or  if  the  soil  be  oold  and  wet,  it  were  better  to  draw  the 
*  mould  up  into  small  ridges  a  foot  in  height,  aiid  sow  on  the 
top  of  them.  Or,  to  make  ridges  two  feet  high,  and  sow  one 
line  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  and  another  on  the  south. 
This  is  to  be  understood,  when  the  lines  run  longitudinally 
and  not  across  the  south  border.  Should  both  rows  stand 
the  winter,  the  one  on  the  north  side,  when  sufBciendy  string, 
may  be  transplanted  to  another  border,  or  other  sheltered 
place. 

A  few  early  frame,  nimble  taylor,  or  any  other  approved 
sort  of  early  pea,  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
in  a  sheltered  spot.  They  should  be  sown  thick  in  a  bed,  and 
when  the  weather  sets  in  severely,  they  may  be  covered  over 
with  a  frame  and  glasses,  or  other  more  convenient  shelter, 
occasionally  during  winter.  In  spring  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  out  into  rows  in  the  borders.  In  cold  damp  situa- 
tions, peas  will  by  these  means  stand  the  winter  where  they 
would  not  in  the  open  ground.  Pieces  of  turf  may  be  placed 
under  them,  when  sown,  as  recommended  by  Messrs.  Bishop 
and  Bisset,  to  facilitate  their  transplantation.  Or  peas  of  any 
of  the  above  sorts  may  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes  or   pots. 
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and  protected  during  winter  in  a  similar  maiiner.  Peas  thus 
treated  will  come  into  fruit  sooner  by  some  days  than  such  as 
stand  out  all  winter,  and,  with  little  trouble  or  protection,  will 
stand  the  severest  frosts. 


SOWING   AND   TRANSPLANTING   LETTUCES. 

The  lettuce-plants  raised  from  the  seeds  sown  in  August  or 
beginning  Of  September  will  be  now  stout  plants.  These 
should  be  now  planted  out  where  they  are  to  stand  the  winter. 
A  dry  sheltered  warm  border  should  be  prepared  for  them,  by 
being  neady  dug,  in  which  the  plants  should  be  planted  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart.  If  the  winter  be  mild,  they  will  come  into 
use  in  December  and  January,  and  continue  good  longer,  if  occa* 
sionally  sheltered  in  bad  weather.  Sloping  banks  are  formed  by 
those  persons,  who  depend  much  upon  this  crop  during  winter 
and  early  in  spring,  upon  which  the  plants  are  planted  rather 
thickly  together,  as  they  will  be  afterwards  gradually  thinned 
for  use.  In  damp  situations,  and  in  cold  heavy  soils,  this  is 
a  good  practice,  as  these  plants  would  do  little  good  without 
this  or  a  similar  protection.  In  light  sandy  soils  and  warm 
situations,  the  hardier  kinds  of  lettuce  will  stand  most  winters 
without  any  protection  whatever.  The  plants  for  late  autumn 
use  should  not  be  transplanted,  but  lefl  where  they  grew,  to 
be  cut  as  they  arrive  at  a  proper  size.  They  should,  however, 
liave  the  earth  well  stirred  up  about  their  roots,  and  all  weeds 
and  decayed  leaves  removed,  as  well  as  all  useless  plants, 
and  thinned  out  to  nine  or  ten  inches  apart.  Where  frames, 
and  glasses,  or  hand  or  bell-glasses  are  to  spare,  they  may 
be  now  filled  up  with  lettuce-plants,  both  of  the  August  and 
September  sowings.  The  larger  of  the  former  sowing  may 
be  forwarded  in  size,  as  the  g[lasses  can  be  kept  upon  them 
when  necessary,  never,  however,  omitting  to  give  plenty  of 
air  to  prevent  them  from  being  drawn  up  weak.  The  plants 
of  the  latter  sowing  should  not  be  covered,  unless  in  very  cold 
or  wet  weather;  the  less  protected  that  they  are  in  autumn, 
the  better  will  they  stand  the  winter.  Lettuce  may  also  be 
planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden-walls,  where  they  oflen 
survive  the  winter  and  come  into  use  in  spring,  when  those  in 
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frames  have  been  used,  and  those  in  the  open  borders' lost  A 
small  sowing  of  the  hardier  kinds  may  be  made  in  a  sheltered 
spot:  should  they  come  up  and  stand  the  winter^  .they  will  be 
extremely  useful  in  spring,  affording  a  crop  between  those 
which  have  withstood  the  weather,  and  those  which  are  to  be 
sown  for  the  earliest  spring-crops. 

In  preserving  lettuce,  or  any  other  crop,  through  the  winter, 
it  is  a  particular  point  in  the  management,  that  they  be  kept 
completely  clear  of  weeds,  dead  leaves,  and  every  thing  that 
would  induce  a  state  of  damp  or  decay.  Coal-ashes  have 
been  found  useful  when  sprinkled  between  the  plants  to  about 
the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  these  having  a 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  render  the  air  round  the  plants 
less  humid,  and  tend  also  to  keep  off  the  slugs  in  autumn* 
We  have  tried  pulverized  chalk  for  a  similar  purpose,  without 
observing  much  difference  in  the  effect. 


BLANCHING  ENDIVE. 

As  the  plants  of  endive  attain  their  full  size,  they  should 
be  blanched,  in  which  state  only  can  they  appear  at  table  as 
an  ingredient  in  salads.  However,  for  some  culinary  pur- 
poses, they  are  often  used  without  being  blanched.  Many 
are  the  ways  by  which  gardeners  whiten  or  blanch  endive ; 
the  most  primitive  probably  was  merely  tying  up  the  leaves 
with  pieces  of  bass,  this  is  still  often  practised,  and  answers 
the  purpose  in  proportion  to  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the 
process.  Others  cover  the  whole  plant  while  growing  with  a 
slate  or  tile,  and  many  cover  them  in  rows  by  placing  two 
boards  edgeways,  so  a$  to  meet  at  their  top.  '  Some,  after 
tying  their  leaves  up,  cover  them  nearly  over  with  mould,  sand, 
saw-dust,  &c. ;  while  some  cover  them  with  inverted  flower- 
pots, having  the  holes  in  their  bottoms  stopped ;  this  is  an 
expeditious  and  commodious  method,  as  the  plants  are  kept 
dry,  and  the  progress  of  the  blanching  can  be  easily  examined. 
But  the  most  effectual  and  better  way  is  to  have  blanching* 
pots  for  the  purpose.  These  pots  are  made  similar  to  those 
used  for  blanching  sea-kale,  but  only  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
six  or  eight  inches  high,  having  a  knob  at  their  top,  by  which 
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they  are  removed  with  greater  fiudlity.  Sea-kale  pots  are  also 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  answer  equally  well,  as  &r  as 
the  blanching  of  the  crop  is  concerned,  but  they  are  less  con- 
venient from  their  greater  size. 

In  whatever  way  endive  is  blanched,  it  is  of  the^first  conse- 
quence that  the  plants  be  perfectly  dry  hefore  the  process  com- 
mences ;  to  ensure  this,  they  should  only  he  covered  in  the 
afternoon  of  dry  days. 


PLANTING  ENDIVE  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING  USE. 

Endive  should  still  be  planted  for  a  successional  crop,  and 
at  this  season,  a  dry  and  sheltered  situation  should.be  chosen; 
but,  when  the  situation  or  soil  is  damp,  banks  or  ridges 
should  be  thrown  up,  on  which  to  plant  them.  The  steep 
sides  of  asparagus-beds  are  often  planted  with  endive  and 
lettuce  by  the  London  commercial  gardeners,  who  find  them, 
by  such  means,  to  stand  the  winter  well.  They  also  raise 
banks  three  feet,  and  often  more,  in  height,  upon  the  sloping 
sides,  on  which  they  set  the  plants.  Private  gardenersj^  who 
have  much  less  ground,  often  fill  their  spare  cucumber-firames, 
or  pits  with  endive,  in  which  they  remain  during  the  winter, 
and  are  blanched  at  the  same  time. 

SOWING  CARROT-BEED  TO  STAND  THE  WINTER. 

In  favourable  situations,  carrots  are  found  to  stand  the  win- 
ter, and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  come  in  as  a  usefiil  vege- 
table in  spring,  long,  before  those  sown  for  general  crops  are 
fit  for  use.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  tiie  warmest  situation 
should  be  chosen  for  this  crop.  As  the  chance  of  their  standing 
Is  precarious,  and  as  they  are  to  be  used  when  very  litde,  a 
small  spot  of  ground  will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  family, 
as  they  may  be  sown  very  thick. 

TAKING  UP  AND  STORING  POTATOES  FOR  SEED  AND  WINTER  USE. 

Potatoes  should  now  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  if  suffi- 
dentiy  ripe,  and  stored  by  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Potatoes 
intended  to  be  eaten,  probably  Cannot  be  too  rip^,  as  we  sus- 
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peet  diftt  a  greater  portion  of  better  prepared  feenla  abounds 
in  theiAy  than  in  aach  as  are  taken  up  before  they  are  fiiDy 
ripened*  Sucb^  hoirever^  aa  are  intended  for  seed,  it  baa  been 
stated,  should  not  be  allowed  to  becinae  too  ripe,  as^  in  that 
fUM,  they  are  more  subject  tx>  the  diseaae  eailed  the  emrl, 
whieb  ia  often  tery  detrimental  to  the  cropa.  In  taking  up 
poCaloea,  whether  for  eathig  or  seed,  it  ctmnot  be  denied  Aat 
by  fiur  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  keep  each  sort 
separate*  Cultivators,  generally,  make  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  kinds,  no  &rther  than  merely  keeping  such  as  they 
term  early  potatoes,  separate  from  the  late  ones.  But,  amongst 
the  latter,  there  are  many  tarieties  better  calculated  for  keep- 
ing than  others;  these  should  be  kept  separate,  and  those 
sorts  Used  first,  which  are  not  found  to  keep  so  well.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  taken  up  whm  the  ground  is 
perfectly  dry,  more  particularly  in  damp  stropg  soils,  and 
eithet  housed  in  places  for  the  purpose,  or  piled  up  on  dry 
ground  in  a  conical  form,  and  covered  a  foot  thick  with  straw, 
and  then  a  fbot  of  mould  placed  over  it,  leaving  the  surface  of 
the  whole  as  smooth  as  possible,  the  better  to  throw  off  tlie 
rain.  This  is  the  general  practice  ih  Scotland,  where  much 
attention  id  paid  to  this  valuable  root  But  we  have  seen,  in 
chalky  countries,  excellent  potato^houses  cot  out  of  tl>e  solid 
chalk,  in  situations  where  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
injured  1^  damp  or  under-water,  sncfa  houses  being  roofed 
over,  and  the  roof  only  being  above  the  sur&ce,  preserved  them 
weU  for  a  great  length  of  time.  In  such  houses^  there  are 
often  separate  divisions  formed  of  boards,  into  which  the 
potatoes  are  placed,  each  kind  by  itself,  and  were  potatoes 
buried  in  deep  wells  sunk  on  purpose,  and  perfectly  dry,  they 
might,  probably,  be  kept  for  some  months  longer  than  in  the 
usual  ways» 

TAKING  trP  CARROtS. 

Carrots,  when  left  too  long  in  the  ground,  are  liable  in  some 
soils  to  be  attacked  by  worms;  for  this  reason,  and  theit 
being  more  readily  got  at  during  winter^  they  are  taken^up 
at  this  time.  In  taking  them  up,  they  should  not  be  broken 
nor  wounded  wilF  the  tools  employed  for  that  purpose.    Their 
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tops  should  be  cat  off  about  half  an  inch  above  the  root : 
they  may  be  stadLed  in  a  shed  or  spare  house  in  dry  sand, 
laid  in  layers  of  roots  and  sand  alternately;  or,  they  may  be 
stcffed  in  the  open  groood  as  directed  Sx  putotoes  (wUck  j«r). 


TAKING  UP  PARSNEPS. 

The  parsnep  is  a  natife  <tf  many  parts  of  this  oountryf  as 
well  as  the  carrot,  tfaerefiire  both  will  renoain  in  the  ground 
nninjured  by  frost.  The  diffieuhy  of  getting  them  cut  of>.  the 
groimd  during  frost,  induces  ns  to  take  up  a  portion  of  tbest 
in  autinuL  They  are  stored  in  the  sane  manner  as  CMrrolSt 
{See  tkefaregomg  article.) 


PRICKING  OUT  CAULIFLOWERS. 

The  cauliflowers  sewn  in  August  or  (he  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, will  now  be  fit  to  prick  out  in  beds,  where  they  are 
to  remam  during  the  winter.  For  this  purpose,  prepare  a 
piece  of  ground  in  a  shekered,  but  not  a  shaded  situation^ 
of  the  siae  of  one  or  more  garden-frames :  having  sufficiently 
dug  the  ground,  which  should  be  well  brdcen  with  the  spade, 
proceed  to  set  the  plants  in  regular  distances,  of  about  jfour 
indies  apart  each  way.  When  they  are  planted*  give  a  vxiter- 
ing  to  settle  the  mould  about  their  roots;  plaee  a  fiwne^yver 
th^n,  i£  such  can  be'  spared,  and  cover  tibem  with  the  glntdos 
finr  a  &w  days,  until  t£e  plants  have  tnken  root  Afterwards 
expose  jthem  as  much  as  the  state  of  the  weatb^  will  aiimU 
oriiy  covering  them,  when  there  is  Ihe^appourance  id  frost  or 
continued  rains.  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds  and  d^d  leaven^ 
and  guard  against  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  mice.  Cover  the 
surfrce  of  the  ground  with  coal-4ishes,  or  fine  sharp  sand*  which 
will  xesist  the  damp*  If  the  convenience  ei  frames  be  not  to 
be  had,  prick  them  out  in  the  same  way  undar  a  wall  at  pales, 
riopng  die  ground  in  the  process  of  digging  towards  the  sup. 
Or,  they  may  be  protected  in  beds  on  a  warm  spot,  covered 
occasionally  with  mats,  supported  by  hoops.  In  eith^  case» 
let  them  enjoy  a  free  ciieulalion  of  air,  aud  be  kept  as  dry 
as  possible* 
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'  Cauliflowers  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  tiine  by 
various  methods.  About  the  end  of  the  month,  pick  out  aU 
those  which  are  close,  and  well  shaped ;  lift  thein  carefully 
with  a  spade ;  dress  off  most  of  the  leaves  above  the  flower ; 
remove  them  to  an  open  'shed,  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels, 
as  it  is  called,  among  rotten  tan,  or  dry  mould,  place  them 
closely  together,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  one  another.  In  this 
state,'  if  kept  free  of  damp,  they  will  continue  good  for  some 
time  after  those  in  the  open  air  are  exhausted.  They  may 
also  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  stored  in  the  same  way  in  the 
borders  of  any  peach-house,  or  vinery,  observing  to  shut  up 
the  lights  during  rdn,  and  also  on  frosty  nights.  They  may 
be  also  protected  in  deep  garden-frames,  or  they  may  be  taken 
up  in  a  dry  day,  and  carried  to  an  airy  shed,  and  tied  in  pairs, 
and  hung  up  on  poles  at  strong  nails,  with  dieir  heads  down- 
ward; or  they  may  be  cut  over  about  six  inches  below  the 
flower,  and  a  few  of  their  leaves  left  to  be  wrapped  round 
them,  and  buried  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  sur&ee  in 
a  dry  bank,  or  among  sand  in  a  cellar,  or  other  house. 

The  most  successful  method  we  have  practised  for  preservix^ 
cauliflower  in  perfection  through  the. winter  months,  is  to 
cut  them  in  dry  weather ;  dress  off  dl  their  leaves,  place  them 
in  an  airy  place  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  then  bury  them  in 
casks,  or  boxes,  amongst  bog-mould.  The  best  sort  of  bog* 
mould  for  this  purpose  is  that,  which  is  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  principally  such  as  is  generally  dug  for  ftiel.  This 
sort  is  antiseptic,  and  capable  of  resisting  putrefication,  par- 
ticularly when  excluded  from  atmospheric  air.  A  stronger 
proof  cannot  be  adduced,  than  the  many  vegetable  bodies 
which  we  see  constantly  dug  out  of  this  matter  in  a  state  very 
little  changed  from  their  original;  although,  in  many  cases, 
they  may  have  been  deposited  there  some  hundred  years  ago. 
The  mould  which  is  used  for  cultivating  heaths,  and  other 
tender-rooted  plants,  and  which  is  generally  called  bog^mouid, 
is  not  so  fit  for  this  purpose  as  the  former,  probably  this  sort 
should  be  denominated  heath-mould,  b^ing  always  found  on 
the  sur&ce  of  uncultivated  heaths,  &c.     The  heads' or  flowers 
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of  cauliflowers  prederved  in  this  way,  should  be  well  washed 
previously  to  using,  as  they  become  black  when  buried  any 
length  of  time;  not  that  such  blackness  proceeds  from  any 
decomposition  of  the  heads,  but  arises  from  the  more  subtile 
^Mtrtides  of  the  mould  adhering  to  their  sur&^e. 


PLANTING  BEANS. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month,  plant  some  beans  to 
come  forward  as  an  early  crop  in  the  ensuing  summer ;  they 
will  be  fit  for  use  about  the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June. 

The  mazagan  bean  is  the  best  sort  for  planting  at'  this  sea- 
son, on  account  of  its  coming  in  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
sorts,  and  although  they  be  of  low  growth,  yet  they  are  plen- 
tiful bearers ;  they  also  possess  the  property  of  standing  the 
winter  better  than  almost  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

The  best  situation  in  which  to  plant  them  at  this  season  is 
under  some  southern  fence,  in  rows  across  the  borders,  which 
rows  should  be  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  planting 
them  about  three  or  four  inches  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
rows* 

It  is  the  common  practice  with  many  gardeners,  when  they 
plant  their  beans  for  an  early  crop,  to  set  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, pretty  thick  on  a  bed  of  good  earth,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  a  moderate"  height  to  transplant  them  into 
the  borders,  according  U>  the  following  manner.  Let  a  bed 
of  good  earth  be  dug  up  in  a  convenient  warm  comer,  then 
draw  about  two  inches  of  the  earth  from  the  sur&ce,  and  scat- 
ter in  the  beans  pretty  thick ;  after  which,  cover  them  with  the 
earth  which  was  drawn  ofi*  the  bed ;  or  draw  some  drills  across 
the  bed  with  a  hoe  held  flatways,  throwing  in  the  beans  rather 
abundantly,  and  then  immediately  afterwards .  draw  the  earth 
regularly  over  them. 

:  After  the  beans  have  come  up,  and  have  attained  an  inch  and 
a  half  or  two  inches  in  height,  they  may  be  transplanted,  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  in  rows,  according  to  the  directions  already 
^ven.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  earth  be  well 
closed  about  every  plant,  and  then  they  will  soon  grow  very 
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frieely,  and  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  the  winter's  cold ;  or 
they  may  be  left  in  their  native  bed  till  the  spring,  and  then 
transplanted,  protecting  them  through  the  winter  with  mats,  or 
frames  with  glasses. 

The  principal  reason  for  adopting  this  method  is,  that  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  those  beans,  which  are  trtosplanted,  will 
come  in  sooner  by  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  than  those  which 
are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  produce  will  be  greater. 


LIFTING  AND  STORINO  BEET. 

The  crops  of  red  beet  should,  at  the  dose  of  this  month, 
be  taken  up  and  Idd  by  for  winter  use.  For  this  operation, 
it  were  advisable  to  choose  a  dry  season,  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  observed  in  lifting  the  roots,  to  prevent  them  bleeding 
aj;  the  wounds  which  they  may  have  received.  Some  dry  sand 
should  be  procured,  and  the  roots  placed  in  it,  in  some  shed 
or  cellar  beyond  the  influence  of  the  frost  It  is  the  practice 
of  some  persons  to  let  the  beets  remain  in  the  ground,  and 
in  this  case,  they  should  be  covered,  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
with  litter  or  reeds,  or  peas  or  beans  haulm. .  By  this  method, 
however,  they  are  not  only  likely  to  rot,  but  also  to  lose  their 
color  from  the  influence  of  the  rain.  When  the  tops  are 
dressed,  the  crown  of  the  roots  should  be  left  about  an  inch 
long  to  prevent  their  bleeding. 


TRANSPLANTING  CABBAGE-PLANTS.    . 

# 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  is  a  proper  time  for  planting 
out  early  cabbage-plants,  where  they  are  to  remidn  for  cab* 
baging  early  in  the  following  summer. 

A  spot  of  good  ground  should  be  chosen  for  them,  over 
which  some  rotten  dung  should  be  spread  before  it  be  dug ; 
then  dig  the  ground  one  spade  deep,  burying  the  dung  regu- 
larly in  the  hottom  of  the  trenches. 

If  time  can  be  spared,  we  would  advise  to  trench  the  ground 
for  this  crop.    As  a  considerable  portion  of  every  garden  is 
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taken  up  with  cabbages  planted  at  this  timei  or  eaiiy  in  spring, 
ve  would  recommend  to  commence  at  one  end  of  a  quarter^  or 
diviaon  of  the  garden,  and  to  trench  the  ground  for  this  crop, 
forming  the  surface  into  ridges^  and  as  the  operation  proceeds, 
trenching  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half^  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Give  plenty  of  manure,  and  let  it 
be  regularly  laid  in  the  trenches^  as  the  operator  proceeds. 
When  one  trench  is  finished,  set  the  plants  in  the  bottom,  or 
lowest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  in  wet  soils,  a  row  may  be  planted 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  If  both  survive  the  winter,  either 
may  be  removed  to  make  up  blanks  in  the  whole,  or  removed 
to  another  piece  of  ground,  preferring  to  leave  the  row  in  the 
lowest  pert  of  the.  ridge.  When  this  first  row  is  planted,  pro- 
ceed with  another  trench,  which  ridge  up  in  the  same  manner, 
and  plant  the  second  row  of  plants,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
piece  intended  be  trenched  and  planted.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  garden  will  be  regularly  trenched,  and  when  the  whole 
ground  has  been  gone  over  in  this  manner,  begin  again,  where 
the  first  opetution  commenced.  In  old  gardens,  when  the  soil 
has  been  long  cropped  with  the  brassica  tribe,  this  is  almost  a 
certain  cure  for  that  disease,  occasioned  by  grubs,  and  gene^ 
rally  called,  clubbing.  The  plants  will  be  protected  from  cut- 
ting winds,  and  grown  in  a  firesh  soil ;  the  eggs  of  the  grubs 
will  be  buried,  probably,  beyond  the  possibility  oi  their  again 
visiting  the  sur&ce,  at  least  for  some  time.  If  this,  or  a 
similar  rotation,  were  more  generally  adopted,  less  injury  would 
be  done  by  these  and  other  insects.  The  various  varieties  of 
brassioa  would  then  follow  in  crops  of  regular  rotation,  as  they 
seldom  succeed,  if  planted  twice  on  the  same  ground. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart, 
allowing  about  the  same  space  between  the  rows,  which  is 
sufiicient  room  for  thi3  early  plantation. 

Some  of  the  early  cabbage-plants  should,  however,  remain 
in  the  nursery-beds  till  January  or  February,  when  they  are 
to  be  planted  out  permanently,  for  it  frequently  happenB,  in 
severe  winters,  that  many  g(  those  plants,  which  are  set  out 
early  in  a  more  open  exposure,  are.  destroyed  by  the  frosts  i 
should  this  take  place,  then  have  recourse  to  the  niu^ry-beds 
to  supply  their  places. 


I 


I 
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If  any  cabbage-plants  still  remain  on  the  seed-bed,  remove 
them  into  nursery-beds  about  the  beginning  of  the  months  in 
order  that  they  may  gain  stifficient  strength  to  endure  die  en- 
suing frosts. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

If^  at  this  season^  the  spinach-beds  be  not  kept  exceedingly 
free  from  weeds,  they  will  soon  outgrow  the  plants  and  totally 
choak  their  growth.  The  better  plan  at  this  seasoil  is  to  clean 
them  by  the  hand,  because  they  are  now  priftcipally  covered 
with  running  weeds,  such  as  chick-weed,  &c 

If  the  spinach  were  omitted  to  be  thinned  out  last  month, 
it  should  be  done,  as  soon  a»  possible,  the  be^nning  of  the 
present,  always  clearing  away  the  w<»6t  of  the  plants^  and 
leaving  the  remainder  about  five  inches  apart, 

EARTHING  UP  BROCCOLI  AND   BRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 

The  crops  of  broccoli  should  now  be  cleared  firom  weeds ; 
and  finally  moulded  up  for  winter  about  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month ;  a  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  opera- 
tion. The  crops  of  Brussels-sprouts  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

DRESSING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 

Some  time  in  this  month  cut  down  the  stalks  of  asparagus 
and  dr^s  the  beds.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  down  quite 
close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  beds,  after  which  the  weeds  should 
be  hoed  clean  away,  and  drawn  into  the  alleys.  Having  then 
stretched  a  line,  mark  out  the  alleys  with  a  spade  about  twenty 
inches  or  two  feet  wide,  according  to  the  origuud  width  which 
was  allowed  them. 

Then  proceed  to  dig  the  alleys  about  a  spade  deep,  spread*^ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  over  the  beds  in  a  neat  and 
regular  manner ;  and  accordingly  as  you  dig  the  alleys,  bury 
the  weeds  regularly  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  covering  them 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  earth.    The  edges  of  the  beds 
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should  be  formed  full  and  straighti  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
trenches  be  made  level  and  smooth. 

If  it  be  intended  to  manure  the  beds  at  this  tirae^  let  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  rotten  dung  and  fresh  rich  loamy  earth  be 
prepared^  by  being  well  mixed  and  incorporated,  with  which 
to  top-dress  the  beds,  and  which  should  be  laid  on  them  to  the 
thickness  of  two  inches,  and  over  this  should  be  laid  an  inch 
in  thickness  over  the  beds,  of  mould  taken  from  the  alleys  be- 
tween thenu 

Or  a  quantity  of  good  rotten  dung  may  be  procured,  such 
as  is  taken  from  old  cucumber  or  melon-beds,  and  this  should 
be  spread  over  the  asparagus-beds,  as  soon  as  the  stems  and 
weeds  are  cleared  away.  The  dung  should  be  well  broken 
and  laid  on  of  an  equal  thickness,  after  which  dig  the  alleys, 
and  lay  a  small  quantity  of  the  earth  over  the  dung. 

The  beds  being  thus  prepared,  plant  in  each  alley  a  row  of 
colewort  or  cabbage-plants,  at  about  eight  or  nine  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  These  plants  often  survive  the  winter  Ih  the 
severest  frosts,  when  all  those  have  been  destroyed  which  were 
planted  on  a  level  spot  If  it  be  preferred,  a  row  of  early 
garden-beans  may  be  planted  in  each  alley. 


ASPARAGUS  FOB   FORCING. 

Asparagus-plants  which  are  intended  for  forcing,  should 
also,  now  be  cut  down,  the  weeds  drawn  into  the  alleys  as 
directed  before ;  bury  the  weeds,  and  as  you  proceed  throw  a 
little  mould  over  the  beds. 

Those  plants,  however,  which  are  intended  for  forcing  this 
winter,  need  only  have  the  stalks  cut  away,  and  covered  with 
leaves  or  long  dry  litter,  to-  enable  them  to  be  taken  up  in 
time  of  frost. 


SEEDLING  ASPARAGUS. 

Seedling  asparagus-plants^  which  were  sown  last  spring, 
should  at  this  time  also  have  a  little  top-dressing>  such^s  clear- 
ing the  bed  from  weeds,  laying  a  little  rotten  dung  over  it,  &c. 

2  K 
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EARTHING  UP  CARDOONS*. 

This  work  must  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  dry. 

Observe  at  every  time  that  these  plants  are  earthed  up,  to 
tie  the  leaves  together  with  a  hayband,  then,  breaking  the 
earth  well,  lay  it  up  the  sides  at  an  equal  thickness  about  the 
plant?. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

As  it  advances  in  height,  celery  should  be  constantly  earthed 
up,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  blanched  before  the  hard 
frosts  come  on.  In  dry  days,  therefore,  proceed  to  this  woric, 
breaking  the  earth  well  first,  and  then  laying  it  carefiilly  up  to 
the  sides  of  the  plants,  without  burying  their  hearts. 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  SALSAFY,    SCORZONERA,    AffD  SKIRRET* 

These  herbs  may  now  be  lifted  and  stored  for  winter  use,  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  for  carrot. 


SOWING  SMALL   SALADING. 

• 

Chervil  and  cresses  may  still  be  sown.  The  sooner  now, 
however,  the  better,  that  they  may  get  established  before  the 
winter  sets  in. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall,  sow  a  supply  of  Normandy 
or  curled  cress ;  it  will,  with  little  protection,  afibrd  a  fine  salad 
during  the  winter,  and  come  in  early  in  spring. 


SOWING   RADISH. 

Sow  some  of  the  different  sorts  of  radish  in  a  sheltered 
situation.  They  may  perhaps  come  in  about  Christmas,  and 
if  they  do,  will  be  usefid.  If  they  should  fail,  the  value  of  the 
seed  is  trifling. 
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WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE   CULINARY  GARDEN. 

All  vacant  pieces  of  ground  should  now  be  either  trenched 
or  dug  deep^  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible,  or 
ridged  up  in  long  narrow  ridges,  so  that  the  frost  may  pene- 
trate through  it  This  operation  of  winter  fallowing,  either 
by  trenching,  digging,  or  ridging,  is  of  infinitely  mor^  ifli- 
portance  to  gardea-ground  than  all  the  manures  that  can  be 
given  it  without. 

Clear  away  all  decayed  leaves,  and  dig  them  into  the  ground 
or  carry  them  to  the  compost-yard  for  vegetable  mould.  If  a 
garden  be  thus  laid  up  in  fallow,  it  will  have  a  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  all  winter,  and  will  be  contemplated  with 
more  pleasure  by  its  owner  than  if  left  in  that  state  of  neg- 
lected confusion,  in  which  we  generally  see  kitchen-gardens 
at  this  season.  It  will  be  a  saving  of  labour  to  the  gar- 
dener in  spring,  as  well  as  materially  improving  the  soil.  In 
strong  clayey  wet  soils,  this  is  of  the  utmost. importance,  and 
few  gardens  are  so  light  and  sandy  as  to  be.  injured  by  it. 

Heaps  of  difierent  sorts  of  compost  for  manure  should  be 
turned  over,  and  properly  mixed,  but  this  should  be  done  in 
dry  weather.  Draw  in  fiiesh  loam,  turf,  and  other  such  like 
matter,  to  incorporate  with  dung,  and  be  not  sparing  in  col- 
lecting such  materials.  Composts  thus  prepared  are  always 
better  than  rank  dung ;  too  much,  therefore,  cannot  be  col- 
lected, and  no  season  of  the  year  is  better  adapted  for  that 
business  than  the  present. 
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NOVEMBER. 


PLANTING  BEANS. 

Beans  for  early  spring  crops  should  now  be  planted,  for 
which,'  see  kist  month. 

Any  of  the  early  kinds  of  beans,  the  mazagan  in  particubir, 
may  be  sown  thickly  in  a  bed,  {as  directed  last  months) 
and  occasionally  protected.  They  will  be  fit  to  transplant  out 
where  they  are  to  perfect  their,  crop  in  spring. 


SOWING   PEAS. 

This  is  a  good  season  for  sowing  peas.  Those  sown  this 
month  will  be  equally  early  with  those  sown  last  month ;  it  is» 
however,  best  to  sow  at  both  times.    (See  last  month,) 


COVERING  UP  ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes  should  now  be  covered  up,  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  with  peas-haulm  or  stable  litter,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
be  injured,  if  not  totally  destroyed  by  severe  firost.  The  de- 
cayed stalks  must  be  first  cleared  away,  and  also  the  bulk  of 
the  leaves.  The  litter  must  be  laid  along  the  rows,  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  cover  the  roots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stools,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  foot,  and  it  should  be 
trodden  or  beaten  well  down  with  the  fork  to  prevent  it  being 
blown  about. 

Leaves  of  trees,  which  will  now  be  in  abundance,  make  a 
good  covering,  but  are  apt  to  blow  about  with  the  wind.  As 
a  preventive,  however,  cover  first  with  leaves,  and  tlien  add 
a  little  litter  upon  the  top,  and  for  greater  security  a  little 
mould  may  be  put  over  all.  The  best  covering  for  artichokes 
Is  rotten  tan,  when  no  longer  useful  for  fermentation. 

TAKING  UP  CARROTS,   PARSNEPS,   BEETS,   &C. 

See  last  month. 
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SAVING  TURNIP  SEED. 


When  it  is  intended  to  plant  turnips  for  seed,  some  of  the  best 
formed  roots  should  now  be  selected.  They  should  be  planted 
deep,  in  rows  two  feet  apart^  and  at  a  distance  from  any  other 
plants  of  the  same  family,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  hybridizing  of  them  with  the  pollen 'of  other  kinds* 


SAVING  CARROT   SEED. 

The  largest  and  best-formed  roots,  free  from  canker  or  worm, 
should  be  made  choice  of,  and  at  this  time  planted  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  planted  deep,  so  that  their  crowns  may  be 
at  least  two  or  three  inches  under  ground.  In  gathering  the 
seeds,  prefer  such  as  are  produced  from  the  central  or  prin- 
cipal umbel,  from  which  may  be  expected  the  finest  seed,  and 
the  strongest  plants. 

SPINACH. 

Beds  of  spinach  should  now  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  weeds ;  and  if  the  plants  stand  too  closely  together,  draw 
up  the  smallest  of  them  for  present  use,  thinning  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  each  plant  may  stand  singly. 

If  this  be  done,  and  in  proper  time,  the  sun  and  air  will 
penetrate  more  easily  amongst  them,  and  will  dry  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  plants,  and 
will  cause  them  to  grow  and  thrive  the  better. 

In  gathering  spinach,  the  following  directions  should  be  at- 
tended to,  viz.  to  cut  off  only  the  outside  larger  leaves,  per- 
mitting the  others  to  remain,  which  by  that  means  will  grow 
the  faster,  and  be  fit  for  gathering  in  succession. 


COVERING  UP  CELERY. 


The  crops  of  celery,  particularly  the  most  forward,  should 
be  earthed  up  as  far  as  may  be  judged  necessary,  and  a  quan-> 
tity  of  fern,  or  long  littery  dung,  brought  to  the  sides  of  the 
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beds  to  be  ready  on  the  appearance  of  frost  wherewith  to  cover 
the' whole  of  them.  They  should  be  cevei^d  to  the  thickness 
of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches/  but  this  covering  should  be  always 
taken  off,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  gone.  By  attending. to  this 
particular,  celery  may  be  preserved  throughout  the  winter. 


CAULIPLOWER-PLANTS. 

The  cauliflower-plants  which  are  in  frames  should  have  free 
air  admitted  to  them  every  fine  day,  by  wholly  removing  the 
glasses  in  the  morning,  but  at  tlie  approach  of  night,  they 
should  be  again  regularly  covered. 

When  the  weather  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the 
plants  covered  with  the  glasses,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise 
them  to  such  a  height,  as  to  admit  the  air  to  have  free  circu- 
lation over  the  whole  of  the  bed. 

Take  way  all  dead  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear  on  the 
plants,  and  keep  them  entirely  clean  from  every  species  of 
weeds. 

The  cauliflowers  under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  require  just  the 
same  treatment  as  those  in  frames.  It  will  be  also  of  essential 
service  to  them  to  draw  the  earth  up  a  little  round  their  stalks. 

Where  cauliflower  plants  were  neglected  to  be  pricked  out 
last  month,  let  it  now  be  done  as  early  in  this  month  as  pos- 
sible. 

COVERING  UP   ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus,  being  indigenous  to  many  of  our  sea-shores,  is 
not  so  tender,  as  to  require  protection  in  winter.  It  is  seldom, 
or  never,  that  asparagus-roots  are  injured  by  frost.  The  prac- 
tice of  covering  asparagus  seems  to  be  mistaken  by  many. 
The  real  use'of  covering  it  in  winter  is,  not  so  much  to  pro- 
tect its  roots,  as  to  manure  the  ground.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  good  dung  should  be  used,  and  not  mere  litter,  or 
leaves,  which  is  the  practice  of  some  persons.  Previously  to 
laying  on  the  dung,  the  surface  should  be  carefiilly  forked  up  a 
few  inches  deep  to  allow  the  juices  of  the  dung  to  penetrate  more 
readily  to  the.  roots.  Asparagus-roots  yield  a  great  bulk  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  course  of  the  seastm,  therefore  this 
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must  exhaust  the  ground  on  which  it  grows;  and^  being  a 
perennial  plants  not  <^ten  renewed  by  sowing,  or  planting,  it 
requires  a  proportional  quantity  of  good  manure  to  support  it 
Salt  is  a  good  manure  for  aspai'agus,  the  subtile  particles  of 
which  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  This  should,  however,  be 
used  with  discretion. 

Gooii  stable-dung,  which  has  not  been  exhausted  in  hot- 
beds, should  be  chosen,  and  put  on  in  quantity  according  to  its 
quality,  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  rains,  in  winter,  will 
wash  the  juices  of  the  dung  down  to  the  roots.  Where  -sea- 
weed can  be  procured,  it  is  probably  the  best  manure  for 
asparagus ;  but  where  that  cannot  be  got,  salt  may  be  used 
mixed  with  the  dung:  its  parts  will  descend  more  gradually 
along  with  the  juices  of  the  dung,  than  when  aj^ed  as  a 
simple. 

COVERING  UP  SEA-KALE. 

The  beds  of  young  sea-kde,  that  are  not  intended  to  be 
forced,  should  be  covered  up  as  before  directed  for  asparagus. 
Observing,  first,  to  dear  the  ground  of  weeds,  and  to  fork 
up  the  surface. 

The  beds  intended  for  cutting  in  spring  should  be  also 
forked  up,  and  cleared  of  weeds,  and  covered  from  five  to 
fifteen  inches  with  leaves,  which  will  now  be  in  abundance ; 
covering  the  strong  and  old  roots  thicker  than  the  young  and 
weak  ones.  A  few  branches,  or  old  boards,  may  be  laid  over 
the  whole,  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  away,  and  they 
will  require  no  farther  attention  till  spring,  when  they  will  be 
fit  for  cutting. 

The  beds  of  sea-kale  intended  for  forcing)  should  also  be 
forked  up  and  covered  with  leaves,  sufiiciently  thick  to  keep 
the  frost,  out,  and  to  render  them  more  easily  got  at,  when 
the  operation  of  forcing  is  to  commence :  for  which,  see  Farc- 
ing Garden* 

CARDOONS. 

Cardoons  should  now  be  finally  earthed  up,  and  protected 
as  is  advised  for  celery.  ^ 
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PLANTING  LATE   CROPS  OF  CABBAGES. 

The  planting  of  cabbages  for  next  spring's  use  should  now 
be  completed  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible^  that  they  may 
become  rooted  before  the  growing  season  ceases.  The  best 
plants  should  be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  The  worst,  may  re- 
main in  the  seed-bed^  and  take  their  chance ;  if  they  survive 
the  winter^  they  will  be  useful  to  make  up  vacancies  in  the 
crops  planted  out. 

WINTER  ONIONS. 

The  crops  of  onions  sown  to  stand  the  winter  should  be 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  In  dry  weather,  the  ground  between  the 
rows  should  be  hoed;  and,  if  wet,  the  weeds  should  be  hand- 
picked;  as  the  onions  increase  in  size,  they  may  be  thinned 
out  for  salads. 

CARE  OF  WINTER  SALADS,   &C. 

The  crops  of  chervil,  cresses,  endive,  parsley,  and  ra* 
dishes,  sown  and  planted  as  directed  in  the  two  last  preceding 
months,  should,  in  the  prospect  of  severe  weather,  be  protected 
vrith  care ;  by  covering  them  with  branches  of  spruce  or  broom, 
and  in  very  severe  weather  with  mats.  The  most  sure  method 
is  to  have  a  supply  in  the  forcing  department,  (which  see,)  par- 
ticularly of  the  smaller  sorts. 


LETTUCE. 


Lettuce-plants,  which  are  under  frames,  should  enjoy  the 
free  air  daily,  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry ;  the  glasses 
should  entirely  be  taken  way  in  the  morning ;  when  the  weather 
is  wet  or  very  cold,  set  them  on  agsun  in  the  evening,  but  at. 
other  times  they  may  remain  off  all  night ;  when  these  plants 
are  kept  too  close,  diey  are  apt  to  draw  up  weak. 

In  very  wet  weather,  keep  the  glasses  on,  only  raising  them 
at  the  back  of  the  frame,  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  course 
and  be  duly  admitted  to  the  plants. 
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When  the  weather  &  severe  and  frostyi  the  glasses  may  be 
kept  close ;  other  coveringd  also,  if  necessary  by  the  extreme 
ngour  of  the  season,  must  be  made  use  of. 

Where  any  of  these  plants  have  been  placed  under  bell  or 
hand-glasses,  observe  the  same  directions  as  before  mendoned. 


WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CULINART  GARDEN. 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  and' time  tar  spare,  let  such  pieqea 
of  ground  be  trenched  as  require  it  :*  all  other  spare  ground 
should  now  be  rough-dug  or  ridged  up  to  the  action  of  the 
winter.  Such  crops  as  require  to  be  protected  during  urinter, 
should  BOW  be  attended  to.  All  rubbish  and  useless  vege* 
tables  removed  from  ihe  garden.  Moulds,  composts^  and 
■lanures  should  now  be  collected*  and  mixed  to  be  inyreadi* 
ness  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

Roots  of  all  kinds,  intended  to  be  preserved  for  winter  use, 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  housed  as  directed  in  the  last  and 
former  months,  as  after  this  tiiiie  they  will  not  increase  in  size, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  injured  by  remaining  in  th^  ground, 
particularly  beet-root,  which  loses  its  colour;  sad  carrots, 
which  are  apt  to.  bie  attacked  by  worms  when  left  too  long  in  the 
ground ;  they  are  also  more  conveniently  obtained  when  wanted 
for  use,  if  packed  in  sand,  straw,  or  otherwise,  and  are  not 
injmred  by  firost,  xhich  not  only  detracts  firom  their  flavour, 
but  renders  them  less  likely  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time* 
Attention  should  now  be  paid  to  neatness  and  order  as  well  as 
during  the  former  months.  The  wa&s  in  and  connected  with 
the  culinary  garden,  should  be  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  in 
dry  days  they  should  be  frequently  rolled,  to  keep  the  surfiioe 
even  and  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  as  well  as  to  keep  down  the 
worm-casts,  which  at  this  season  are  very  troublesome,  and  if 
not  swept  off,  aiid  the  walks  afterwards  rolled,  give  them  a 
coarse  and  neglected  appearance,  i 
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DECEMBER. 


PLANTING   BEANS. 


If  the  weather  will  permit,  plant  beans  as  dir^ted  last 
month,  but  if  the  ground  be  not  dry,  defer  this  "planting,  till 
next  month  or  until  February. 


SOWING  PEAS. 

Peas  may  be  sown  as  directed  last  month,  if  the  weather  be 
mild  and  dry;  if  not,  defer  till  next  month.  Look  carefiilly 
over  the  crops  of  beans  and  peas  already  sown,  and  when 
mice  or  other  vermin  attack  them,  let  them  be  destroyed  by 
poison  or  traps.  If  this  be  neglected,  they  will  soon  destroy 
all  the  crops.  Furase,  or  Ulex  europeu$t  chopped  small,  and 
strewed  over  the  peas  in  the  drOls,  is  often  used  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  mice.  The  crops  of  beans  and  peas  that  may 
be  above  ground  should  be  carefiilly  examined  in  dry  days, 
and  the  earth  stin^  about  their  stems,  and  a  little  drawn  up 
to  them,  if  necessary. 

Unless  in  very  severe  frosts,  avoid  covering  peas  or  beans 
this  month  with  the  pea  hand-glass,  or  other  means,  as  that 
would  draw  them  up  too  tender,  and  render  them  less  able  to 
stand  the  frosts,  which  generally  are  more  severe,  particularly 
of  late  years,  in  January  and  February.  Glas|M»ises  are  in^ 
tended  more  to  accelerate,  than  protect  the  crops.  Hurdles 
may  be  placed  upright  parallel  to  the  rows ;  or  pea-stakes  may 
be  put  along  the  rows,  which  will  partially  protect  them,  without 
drawing  them  up  too  tender.  In  wet  soils,  a  slight  covering 
of  coal-ashes  will  resist  the  damp,  and  not  injure  the  crcq[>,  if 
not  applied  in  too  large  a  quantity.  Where  chalk  can  be  had,  a 
slight  covering  of  it  will  greatly  prevent  tbe  effects  of  damp, 
it  corrects  the  acidity  of  the  ground,  and  imbibes  a  great  por- 
tion of  moisture. 

Mice  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  the  gardener  has  to  C9n- 
tend  with  in  the  rearing  of  early  crops  of  beans  or  peas.   Rats, 
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although  more  formidable^  'are  not  so  generally  found  to  de- 
stroy seed  in  the  gnnmd.  The  best  modes  of  destroying  mice, 
itfe  certainly  to  have  a  few  cats  domiciliated  in  the  back 
shades ;  they  will  keep  a  garden  clear  of  these  invaders.  The 
next  is,  a  slate  or  a  brick  supported  by  a  combination  of  three 
slips  of  wood,  forming  the  figure  4f,  and  baited  with  a  pea  or 
bean,  a  piece  of  bacon  or  cheese ;  or,  a  brick  Inay  be  used,  by 
phicing.  two  pieces  of  wood  in.  the  ground,  about  five  inches 
apart,  each  sUt  at  the  top,  through  which  slits  a  stout  thread  is 
drawn,  and  a  bean  or  pea  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  thread; 
the  brick  is  placed,  resting  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the 
other  on  the  thread:  the  mouse,  in  attempting  to  takeaway 
the  bean,  cuts  the  thread,  and  the  brick  falls  down  upoa  it 
This  is,  of  all  traps,  the  simplest,  and  soonest  set.  Several 
hundred  of  these  traps  shoU]d  be  set  in  different  parts  of  the 
gurden,  particularly  where  mice  are  found  to  resort  to.  By 
looking  over  them  once  or  twice  a-week,  and  re-setting  any 
that  may  have  fidlen,  the  garden  will  be  kept  pretty  clear  of 
these  vermin.  Rats  are  generiJly  destroyed  by  poison,  and 
most  gentlemen  have  a  person  employed  by  the  year  to  destroy 
them^  But,  in  all  large  places,  one  of  the  stationary  labour- 
ers should  be  instructed  in  destroying  vermin  of  all  sorts,  and 
be  paid  either  by  the  year,  or  so  much  per  head  for  moles, 
rats,  mice,  and  all  birds  or  beasts,  that  destroy  the  fiiiits  of 
the  earth.  This  would  be  feund  the  most  ecohoimcal  and 
satis&ctory  way  of  getting  rid  of  such  enemies. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Be  very  carefiil  now  of  mushroom-beds,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  wet  and  sharp  frosts.  Lay  a  covering  of  dean  straw, 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness,  over  every  bed ;  this 
will  generally  produce  the  desired  effect  Dutch  reed-mats 
are  the  best  covering  for  mushroom-beds,  and,  if  taken  care 
of,  will  last  for  many  years :  these  should  be  placed  over  the 
straw,  and  will  be  found  completely  to  throw  off  the  wet 

After  heavy  rains  or  snow,  examine  the  beds ;  and  if  the 
covering  next  the  beds  be  wet,  remove  it,  and  place  in  its 
stead  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  straw. 
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PBOTECTIKO-F&AMB  DBFARTMBNT. 

Look  carefully  over  the  cauliflower,  lettucei  cape  broccoH, 
radishesy  and  salading  of  every  description,  that  are  under 
frames,  hand-glasses,  or  other  shelters.  Remove  all  decayed 
leaves,  weeds,  or  other  rubbish  from  them;  give  plenty  of 
fresh  air  in  fine  days,  by  removing  the  glasses,  either  wholly 
or  partially^  as  circumstances  may  direct,  and  cover  them  from 
rains,  snow,  or  frost,  by  adding  a  covering  of  litter,  bass-mat9> 
or  reed-matSt  as  may  be  most  convenient. 


PROTECTING  CULINARY  VEOBTABLES. 

Protect  celery  and  cardoons  as  directed  in  November,  and 
lay  some  long  littery  dung  over  the  roots  of  rhubarb,  sea-kale, 
and  asparagus,  intended  to  be  taken  up  to  force  in  the  forcing 
department  Protect  endive  in  the  borders  by  branches  of 
trees,  or  in  severe  weather,  by  straw  or  reed-mats ;  also  ra- 
dbhes  and  other  salads,  in  the  open  borders,  and  crops  of 
carrots  for  spring  use.  Parsley,  and  every  other  production 
of  the  garden  that  are  Kkely  to  be  destroyed  by  frost,  should 
also  be  protected. 

* 

WORK  TO  BB  DONE  IN   THE  CULINARY  GARDEK. 

The  operations  of  trenching,  digging,  and  ridging,  should 
be  continued,  if  dry  weather,  if  not,  it  were  advisable  to  find 
employment  for  the  men  in  some  other  department.  Deci- 
duous hedges  may  now  be  cut ;  any  fences  connected  with  the 
garden  put  in  repair,  if  necessary.  The  onions  and  other 
roots  stored,  should  be  occasionally  examined  in  bad  weather, 
and  all  that  show  symptoms  of  decay,  removed,  before  they 
contaminate  the  remainder.  If  frosty  vireather,  wheel  out 
manures  of  all  sorts,  and  lay  them  in  neat  heaps  in  difierent 
quarters  of  the  garden ;  it  will  save  much  time  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  to  be  dug  in ;  but,  in  doing  this,  by  no  means 
divide  the  manure  in  small  heaps  of  a  wheelbarrow-load 
each :  this  is  the  next  thing  to  wheeling  it  into  a  river.  Let 
each  heap  contain  as  much  manure  as  is  supposed  will  be 
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sufficient  for  Aie  quarter,  on  which  it  is  pUced ;  put  it  neatly 
up,  and  cover  it  vith .  a  thin  coat  of  mould,  to  prevent  as  Uttle 
of  its  goodness  escaping  as  possible. 


This  is  the  season  in  which  to  expect  materials  to  fill  the 
iee-^otue;  have  it  properly  cleared  out  of  all  straw,  or  other 
filth,  that  may  have  accumulated  in  it ;  have  beaters  and  ram- 
mers prepared  for  packing  it,  when  either  snow  or  ice  is 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  it.  If  the  ice-house  be  built 
on  a  proper  principle,  either  Ihe  one  or  the  other  will  answer 
equally  well.  Snow,  in  feet,  very  much  resembles  ice,  when 
well  beaten  in  the  house,  .and  can  only  be  considered  in  the 
character  <^  ice.  It  answers  all  the  purposes  of  ice  in  domestic 
cookery  or  confectionery,  besides  having  this  advantage  over 
ice,  that  it  is  sooner  collected,  and  packed  in  the  house  with 
less  labour,  and  keeps  equally  well. 

ICE-HOUSB  AKD  IT8  MANAOEUEMT. 

Ice,  in  the  fadt  days  of  summer,  is  considered  such  a  luxury> 
that  few  that  can  command  it  would  like  to  be  without.  The 
~  situation  for  an  ice-house  should  be  chosen  on  a  dry  and  rathet 


elevated  spot  of  gravelly  or  chalky  groimd,  and  as  near  to  a 
pond  or  piece  of  water  as  circumstances  vrill  admit  of.  If  the 
situation  be  shaded  by  more  elevated  ground,  so  much  the 
better,  but  if  it  be  not  naturally  so,  it  may  be  rendered  arti- 
ficially  BO  by  planting.   It  most  be,  as  much  as  possible,  hidden 
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from  the  biui'b  rayi.  The  foAn  of  our  ice^bouees  U  genemlly 
that  o(  an  inrerted  cone.  The  London  confecdooen,'  aa  well 
as  most  people  on  the  continoit,  content  themBelTCa  with  keep- 
ing it  in  cellars,  surrounded  with  very  thick  walla,  and  without 
windows,  being  entered  sometimes  by  straight  and  sometimes 
by  crooked  passages,  secured  by  double  and  dften  by  treble 
doors,  and  the  ice  thickly  c»fen^  with  'straw  or  mats. 

The  aouHnpanying  figure  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
-plan  of  ke-houaes  in  this  country. 


In  building  die  ice-house,  a  space  of  two  feet  or  more 
should  be  left  at  (he  bottom  (a),  for  receiving  any  moisture 
which  may  driun  from  the  iCe  in  die  process  of  melting ;  bom 
this  space,  a  drain  of  brick-work(&),  set  in  cement,  the  dimen- 
uons  of  which,  however,  need  not  be  so  large  as  represented 
in  the  accompanying  sketdi,  and  which  is  intended  to 
carry  the  moisture  to  a  conuderable  distance ;  dus  drain 
should  have  a  stop  or  trap  for  the  exclusion  of  ur  (c),  and  over 
the  space  at  the  bottom  (a)  should  be  placed  a  strong  grating 
of  wood,  to  let  the  moisture  &n  down,  which  may  at  any  time 
proceed  from  the  melting  of  die  ice.  The  sides  of  the  well 
(dd)  must  be  walled  up  with  brick  or  stone,  at  least  two  feet 
ihidc,  or  dn  w^  may  be  buih  hoUow.  When  the  propte 
height  is  attaihed,  the  wdl  nay  be  arched  over  with  two 
arches^  with  a  vacuity  betweui,  and  leavbtg  in  th«  centre  a 
hdc,  for  the  admissioB  of  die  ice  (e) ;  and  in  thie  udes,  a  door 
for  taking  it  out  (/).    this  domr,  die  better  to  ezdude  due 
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air/  should  (^pen  into  a  porch  {g)L  with  the  diree  odier  dooTs, 
the  spaces  between  which  should  be  filled  with  straw,  to  ex^ 
elude  more  effectually  the  heat  of  the  atmosphare-  The  whole 
being  covered  first  with  a  covering  of  tempered  clay,  and  next 
with  a  hill  of  earth*  The  appearance  will  not  be  disagreeable^ 
as  it  may  be  planted  with  evergreens. 

The  exterior  may  be  so  decorated,  as  to  become  an  object 
of  ornament,  should  it  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  dressed 
grounds* 

The  «ze  of  the  house  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  ice 
which  is  wanted ;  but  we  would  recommend,  that,  in  makii^ 
an  ice-house,  rath^  to  make  it  too  large  than  too  small,  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  neither  ice  nor  snow  can  .be  procured 
to  fiU  it  Instances  have  occurred,  that-  the  London  confee* 
tioners  have  had  to  import  it  from  the  polar  seas*  As  snow  or 
ice  will  keej^  in  a  good  ice-house,  two  and  sometimes  three 
years,  it  were  advisable  to  halve  it  large  enough,  and  always 
to  fill  it  when  an  opportunity  offers,  to  guard  against  a  casual 
s^^ardty*  For  an  ordinary*«ized  fiunily,  a  house  about  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  will  be  sufficient;  for 
larger  families  the  house  must  be  larger,  or  for  smaller  fiuni«< 
lies,  a  well  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten- deep,  may  be 
sufficient. 

FILLING  THE  HOUSE. 

When  either  snow  or  ice  can  be  got,  begin  by  laying  a  good 
coat  of  straw  on  the  bottom,  and  up  part  of  the  sides ;  if  snow, 
throw  it  in,  and  let  it  be  well  beaten  together,  and  so  proceed, 
until  the  houa9<^be<full.  If  ice,  prefer  the  thinnest  (that  is, 
about  an  i]|^vt]|ial4  $  break  it  as  finely  as  possible,  with  clubs 
and  iiial|ets#attthe  entnmoej  put  it  also  in,  and  let  two  or 
three  meia.  be  employed  in  the  house,  packing  and  beatiug  it 
dosely  ^/t<|gether  with  rammers^.  ^  As  the  operation  proceedsy 
sjnink)0^^oecasionally  a  littter water  lOver  the  whole,  which  will 
make  it;:fiii^e  together  in:!a^^&oUd  body.  The  whole  art  of 
keepiogioe jsimply  co^isi^^n^Pf^M^g  i^  closely,  and  defending, 
it  from- Ae««jdon:of  iataomhikB9T  air. 

The  hQVJ9aeb^i%^f^IJiljt}^>^^  doors  be  shut  up,  and  the 
spaces  betwettM€»wbupftdl&ed  full  of  straw.     For  security. 
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hare  th«  outer  door  locked^  and  the  joints  betweeni  the  door 
and  casement  painted  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  coarse  paint,' 
or  strong  lime-wash.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  disturb  it 
afterwards,  until  opened  to  take  out  the  ice ;  care  must  be 
taken,  every  time  that  any  be  taken  out,  to  have  (he  doors  all 
shut,  and  the  spaces  filled  up  again  with  the  straw.  It  should 
be  taken  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  one  person 
should  carry  the  ice  to  the  kitchen,  or  wine  eeWax,  while  an- 
other renders  the  house  secure  again. 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  progress  which  scsenoe  is 
making,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  substitute  may  be  found, 
grounded  upon  chemical  principles,  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  ice  in  domestic  cookery.  An  apothecary  of  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, is  asserted  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  pcocuiii^ 
ice  at  all  seasons  ofthejrear,  by  mixing,  four  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  SOdegrees,  with  five  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber  salts  in  powder).  This  mixture  must  be 
made  in  an  earthenware  or  china  vessel,  and  the  water  which 
it  is  intended  to  congeal  must  be  put  in  it,  in  a  separate  vessel, 
wrapped  round  with  flannel,  cotton,  thick  paper,  or  some 
other  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated three  times  on  the  same  body  of  water. 

Some  people  put  salt  with  the  ice  as  the  house  is  filling, 
but  this  is  quite  unnecessary ;  it  will  consolidate  as  well  without 
it  as  with  it 


TO   KEEP  ICE  IN  STACKS. 


For  those  who  have  not 
^e  convenience  of  an  ice- 
house, and  yet  are  desi- 
rous of  having  ice  at 
times,  the  following  plan 
will  be  found  to  answer, 
and  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  shooting 
boxes  or  summer  retreats 
of  gentlemen,  and  could 
be  obtained  at  a  trifling 
expense.     Prepare  a  cir- 
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edlar  elefieited  platform  (A)  about  a  foot  aboTe  the  level  of  Ae 
ffoimdupon  which  pile  the  ice  or  snow  in  a  conical  form^  dur- 
ing a  hard  frosty  and  add  a  little  water,  as  the  building  goes  on. 
Over  this  (Sone,  wheaten  <^  other  straw  is  laid  to  the  thickness 
of  twthe  or  fifteen  inches  (b),  over  this  a  stratum  of  iiigot- 
Wt^od  Of  heath  (c),  and  theti  another  stratum  of  str^w  of  any 
sort  (d) ;  liet  this  outer  coat  be  of  a  good  thickiiess,  and  well 
secured  down  with  straw-ropes,  similar  to  the  way  of  securing 
thatsh  on  wheat  or  hay-stacks ;  over  the  whole  a  coat  of  turf 
may  be  put.  In  this  simple  way,  ice  will  keep  all  the  sutiuner 
w^lL  Expose  it  to  the  air  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  wheii 
any  of  the  ice  is  taking  out  for  use. 

The  u6e  of  ice  has  been  long  known  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Duties  Barrington  says,  that  the  Romans  disco- 
vered the  use  of  ice  for  cooling  liquors  at  the  time  when  they 
began  to  force  fiiiits,  and  adds,  as  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
coeval  invention  of  these  arts  in  England.  He  says,  that 
Charles  the  Second  had  the  first  ice-house,  and  also  the  first 
hot-houses,  ever  built  in  this  country.  At  the  installation- 
dinner,  given  at  Windsor,  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1667, 
there  were  cherries,  strawberries,  and  ice-creams.  But  Switzer 
thinks,  that  the  uses  of  ice  must  have  long  before  been  intro- 
duced firom  die  continent 

Various  have  been  the  methods  adopted  by  gardeners  for 
the  preparation  and  keeping  of  ice  during  the  hot  months  of 
summer,  the  complaint  being  general,  that  it  melts  away  too 
rapidly ;  to  obviate  this  defect,  Mr.  Young,  of  Wilford  House, 
near  Nottinghatn,  has,  in  the  Gardeners*  Magazine,  recom- 
ttiended  the  following  mediod : — 

In  the  months  of  December  or  January,  when  the  water- 
pools  are  firozen  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  say  one  or  two 
inches,  proceed  to  break  the  ice  in  pieces,  and  draw  it  off 
the  water  with  iron  hooks,  conveying  it  to  the  ice-house  in 
carts,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Before  throwing  it  into  the 
house,  three  or  four  men  should  be  employed  to  break  it  in 
small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  common  road-metal.  Then 
carry^  it  into  the  house,  where  two  men  should  be  again 
employed  in  pounding  it  almost  to  powder.  Lay  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  of  the  house  with  a  layer  of  wheat-straw,  three 

2  M 
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or  {our  inches  thick.  After  there  are  about  two  feet  of  ice 
thus  pounded,  take  ten  pounds  of  salt,  and  dissolve  it  in  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  Vater.  When  the  salt  is  sufficiently  dis- 
solvedy  pour  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common  garden  watering- 
pot;  thus  going  on  regularly  every  two  feet,  watering,  and 
laying  the  sides  with  straw  till  the  house  is  filled,  finishing 
with  a  double  quantity  of  the  salt  water.  Aft;er  it  has  been  in 
eight  days,  and  when  it  has  subsided^  fill  up  closely  with 
small  bundles  of  straw,  to  exclude  all  air  as  far  as  possible* 

An  ice-house  filled  in  this  manner  will  be  found,  when 
opened  in  summer,  to  be  as  firm  as  rock,  and  to  require  at  all 
times  the  force  of  a  pick-axe  to  break  it  up.  It  will  be  found 
to  keep  three  times  longer  than  the  common  method  of  filling 
ice-houses,  and  more  suitable  for  being  received  fi*om  the  ice- 
house for  use,  as  it  will  keep  three  times  longer  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

It  appears,  however,  firom  a  communication  inserted  in  the 
same  periodical,  fi*om  Mr.  Saunders,  Gardener  at  Luscombe, 
in  Devonshire,  that  a  regular  and  plentifiil  supply  of  ice  may 
be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  salt.  The  following  is  the 
method  which  he  adopts : — ^As  soon  as  the  ice  is  fi*ozen  to  a 
proper  thickness,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  ice-house,  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  are  ready  to  proceed  to  break  it  in  small 
pieces ;  then  they  throw  it  into  the  house,  where  three  or  four 
men  more  are  employed  pounding  it,  till  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  powder  is  obtained  to  prevent  any  part  of  it  being  hollow. 
In  this  manner  I  proceed  till  the  house  and  entrance,  or  pas- 
sage to  the  house,  is  completely  filled.  The  ice  which  the  pas- 
sage contains,  furnishes  a  supply  for  six  or  eight  weeks ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  house  is  opened,  and  a  quantity 
of  straw  taken  into  it,  sufficient  to  fill  the  cavity  that  will  then 
be  found  between  the  ice  and  the  wall,  and  also  to  lie  one 
bundle  thick  ^ver  the  top  of  the  ice. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR. 


JANUARY. 


CablMges  of  sorts  {\fa  mild  winter) 

Savoys 

Borecoles 

Bnusels-sprouts 

Kidney  or  French  beans  ibr  harricots, 

from  the  seed-room 
Peas  for  soups,  from  do. 
Potatoes 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Parsneps 
Red  Beet 
Skirret 
Salsafy 
Scononera 
Majjoranii  dried 
Savory,  do. 
Minti  do. 
Basil,  do. 
Anise  seed 
Coriander  do. 
Caraway  do. 
Mushrooms 
Tumip.rooted  celery 


Spinach  (in  mild  seasons) 

Sorrel  (tn  do,) 

White  Beet  (tn  do,) 

Onions 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Eschalot 

Rocambole 

Lettuce 

Endive 

Celery 

American  Cress 

Winter  do. 

Parsley,  (if  protected) 

Horse-radish 

Fennel,  dried 

Dill,  do. 

Chervil,  do. 

Thyme,  green  or  dried 

Sage,  do. 

Rosemary,  do* 

Lavender,  do. 

Camomile,  dried 

Samphire  (seldom  cultivated) 

Red  Cabbage 


FEBRUARY. 


Cabbage  of  sorts  (if  a  mild  winter) 

Savoys 

Borecoles 

Bruffiels-sprouts 

Cabbage-Coleworts  (if  a  mild  winter) 

Broccolis 

French  or  Kidney  Beans  for  harricots 

Peas  for  soups,  from  the  seed-room 

Potatoes 


Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Parsneps 

Red  Beet 

Skirret 

Salsafy 

Scorzonera" 

Marjorami  dried 
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Baifly  dried 
^Aniae  seed 
Coriander  do. 
Caraway  do. 

Spinach  ((/*  a  mUd  whter) 
Onions 
Leeks 
Gariic 
Eschalot 
Rocambole 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Celery 


American  Cress 

Winter  do. 

Panley  (if  a  miU  winter) 

Horse-radish 

Fennel,  dried 

Dill,  do. 

Chenril,  do. 

Thyme,  green  or  dried 

Sage,  do. 

Rosemary,  do. 

Camomile,  dried  flowers  of 

Mushrooms 

Red  cabbage 


MARCH. 


Brussels-sprouts 

Sorecoles 

Brocoolis 

French  Beans,  for  harricots/  frem  the 

seed-room 
Peas  for  soups,  do. 
PoUtoes 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 
Onions  ' 

Welsh  onions,  from  the  opengromid 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Celery 
Parsley 
Horse-radish 
Fennel,  dried 
DiU,  do. 
Chervil,  do. 
Maijoram^  do. 
Basil,  do. 
Mint,  do. 


Savory,  4riei| 

Turnips 

Csrrots 

Red  Beet 

Pavaneps 

Skirret 

Soorsonerst 

Spinach  {if  mild  iPMi/Aer) 

Garlic 

Eschalot 

Rocaittbole 

American  Cress 

Winter  Cress 

Water  Cress 

Burnet 

Thyme 

Sage 

Rosemary  ^ 

Anise  seed 

Coriander  do. 

Caraway  do. 


APRIL. 


Bmssels-spcouta 

Borecoles 

Broccolis 

Coleworts 

French  Bescns,  for  barricots,  firom  the 

seed-room 
Peas  for  soups,  do. 
Spinach 
Sorrel 

Onions,  firom  the  stores 
Young  do.  for  salads 
Welsh  Onions  «, 

American  Cress 


Winter  Cress 

Burnet 

Water  Cres 

Parsley 

Taragop 

Angelica 

Mushrooms 

Potatoes 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Yellow  Turnip 

Carrots 

Parsnepn 

Red  Beet 
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ftea 


Skimt 

Celery 

Soononeitt 

Horse-ndish 

Sakafy 

Thyme 

Garfic 

Mint 

• 

EschaloCi                             , 

Sage 

Rocambole 

Rosemary 

Lettuce 

Tansey 

Endiye 

MAY. 

Early  Cablwge 

Young  Radishes 

CanlHIoweiB 

Spinach 

Broccolk                              « 

Sorrel 

Coleworts 

Onions,  from  the  stores 

Yonng  Peas,  thoii|^  rarely,  at  the  end    Onions,  young,  fi>r  salads 

of  the  month 

Leeks 

Potatoes 

Welsh  Onions 

Jerusalem  Articho]k^ 

Chives 

• 

Turnips 

Oarlic 

.Carrots 

EschaWts 

Red  Beet 
Lettuce 

»r}-^«*-^ 

Endive 

Salads  of  all  kinds  in  perlecdon 

Celery 

Parsley 

Succory 

Purslane 

Taragon 

Horse-radiah 

Thyme 

Tansey 

Sage 

Costmary 

Mint 

Rhubarb,  blanched  or  otherwise 

Morels,  from  their  native  habitats 

Angelica 

Anise 

JUNE 

^^       llnperiecUon 
Cauliflowers  i      '^ 

Carrots 
Radishes 

Kidney-beans 

Spinach 

Peas 

Sorrel 

Garden->beans 

Chives 

Old  Potatoes,  from  the  stores 

Young  Onions 

Lettuce 

PursUme 

Parsley 

Taragon 

Fennd 

Hone-radish 

DOl 

Thyme 

Marygold 

Sage 

Rhubarb 

Mint 

Angelica 

Savory 

Morels,  from  their  natural  haUtats 

Basil 

Turnips 

Mushrooms,  from  beds  m  the  open  ^> 
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JULY. 


in  perfeclion 


Cabbbage 

Cauliflowers 

Peas 

Beans 

Kidney-beans. 

Spinach 

Sorrel 

White-beet 

Small  Salads 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Indian-cress 

Marygold 

Borage 

Fennd 

Angelica  Stalks 

Gourds 

All  Pot-herbs  and  Salads  in  perfectbn 

Mushrooms,  from  ridges 


New  Potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Radishes 

Onions,  bulbed 

Onions,  young,  for  Salading 

Artichokes 

Aliftanders 

Rampion 

Parsley 

Purslane 

Thyme 

Sage 

Mint 

Balm,  and  all  other  herbs 

Radish-Pods   ) 

Cucumbers     $  ^"^  P*^*^"^°« 

Morels,  from  their  native  habitats- 


AUGUST 


Cabbage 

Cauliflowers 

Brocoolis 

Peas 

Beans 

Kidney-beans 

Spinach 

White-beet,  for  chard 

Sorrel 

Artichoke 

Cardoon 

Rampion 

Parsley 

Purslane 

Indian-cress 

Marygold 

Caraway  ) 

Anise        J   ~«^» 

Gourds,  of  all  sorts 

Love-apples 

Egg-plant 

Capsicum 

Truffles,  from  woods 

Potatoes 

Turnips 


Carrots 

Radishes 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  (seldom  used  at  this 

season) 
Red  Beet 
Onions,  bulbed 
Do.       small,  for  salad 
Eschalots 
Garlic 
Rocambole 
Small  Salads 
Lettuce 
Endive 
Radishes 
Borage 
Fennel 
Thyme 
Sage 
Mint 
Balm,  and  all  other  herbs,  green  or  dry 

Radish  Pods  }   ^      

Cucumbers     \  fo'^P^cklmg 

Mushrooms,  from  garden-beds  and  fields 
Champignons,  from  open  pastures. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Broccolifl 

Peas 

Beans 

Kidney-beans 

Onions 

Eschalots 

Garlic 

Rocambole 

Leeks 

Small  Salads 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Fennel 

Cheryil 

Gourds  and  Pumpkins 

Love-apple 

Capsicum 

Egg-plant 

Mushrooms,  from  beds  and  fields 

Truffles,  from  woods 

Morels,  from  their  natural  habitats 


Potatoes 
Tu^ps 
Carrots 
Parsneps 

Skirret,  and  all  other  roots 
Spinach 

White  Beet,'  for  chard 
Sorrel 
Artichokes 
Cardoons 
Rampion 
Taragon 
Parsley 
Horse-radish 
Indian-cress 
Marygold 
Thyme 
Sage 

Mint,  and  all  other  herbs 
Red  Cabbage  ^ 
Radish  Pods*  >    for  pickling 
Cucumbers      ) 

Champignons,  and  all  the  eatable  Fungi, 
in  perfection. 


OCTOBER 


Cabbages 

Cauliflowers 

Broccolis 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Red  Beet 

Spinach 

White  Beet,  for  chard 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Eschalots 

Rocambole 

Winter-cress 

Burnet 

In^an-cress 

Marygold 

Gourds 

Pumpkins 

Love-apple 


Beans 

Kidney-beans,  (if favourable  weather) 

Carrots 

Radishes,  of  all  sorts 

Skirret 

Salsafy 

Soononera 

Sorrel 

Onions 

Celery 

Small  Salads 

Endive 

Lettuce  ^ 

Saccory 

Parsley 

Horse-radish 

Fennel 

Thyme 

Sage 

Mint,  and  all  other  herbs 
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Capeicuni 
Egg-plant 
Mushrooms 
Peas 


} 


Red  Cabbage 

Radish  Pods 

Cucumbers 

Many  of  thejeatable  Fungi  (if mild  wet 


for  pickling 


NOVEMBER. 


Cabbages 

Cauliflowers  (now  protected) 

BroccoUs 

Brussels-Sprouts 

Winter-radish 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Red  Beet 

White  Beet,  for  chord 

Sorrel 

Rocambole 

Cardoons 

Rampioo 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Winter-cress 

Burnet 

Thyme 

Sage 

Rosemary 

Savoys 


Borecoles 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Skirret 

Salsafy 

Scorzonera 

Spinach 

Onions 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Eschalots 

Celery 

Parsley 

Horse-radish 

Fennel 

Chervil,  dried 

Caraway 

Apise 

The  edible  roots,  as  in  last  month. 


} 


seeds 


DECEMBER. 


Cabbages 

Cauliflowers  (when  protected  or   pre- 
served) 
Broccolis 
Savoys 

Whiter-radish 
Jerusalem  Artichokes 
Red  Beet 

White  Beet,  for  chard,  when  protected 
Eschalots 
Rocambole 
Cardoons 
Winter-cress 
American  do* 
Thyme 
Sage 
Rosemary 


Brussels-Sprouts 

Borecole 

Potatoes 

Turnips 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Salsafy 

ISkirrets 

Onions  ' 

Leeks 

Garlic 

Celery 

Endive 

Lettuce 

Parsley 

Horse-radish. 
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SYSTEMATIC  CATALOGUE 

CULINARY  SEEDS, 

tXHfPRISIKCt  THEIR  7A1H0U9  SPECIES,  AND  THE  PRIKCIPAL  VARIETIES 
WHICH  ARE  IN  GENERAL  CULTIVATION  ;  THEIR  NATIVE  PLACE  OF 
GROWTH,  IF  INDIGENOUS;  AND  IF  EXOTIC,  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR 
INTRODUCTION. 


Alexanders,  or  Alihakdbrs,—- lAnynuiMi  ohuaintm,  (LtnMtiw)— belongs  to  the 
«Im8  ood  order  PentandHa  Digynia,  And  nmlu  in  ike  natural  order  of  Umbett^era, 
The  afisander  k  a  native  of  Britain,  grows  naturally  near  the  sea,  and  is  often  to 
he  observed  naturalized,  near  old  buildings.  It  was  in  more  general  use  many  years 
ago,  than  it  is  at  piesenc,  and  was  much  cultxrated  before  the  use  of  celery  became 
ao  generaL  It  is  used  as  a  culinary  plant  when  blanched,  and  is  of  a  warm  aromatic 
quality.    There  is  only  one  variety  cultivated. 

Asparaoos,— uiqiMfK^Kc  ifficimaUa,  {JUan,)  —  bdongs  to  the  class  and  order 
HeaBtrndria  MonogffwuLf  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Jspkodeiam,  Asparagus  is  a 
•nalive  of  Britain,  and  is  Ibnnd  on  gravelly  situations  near  the  sea,  as  for  instance  in 
Hie  vidnity  of  Bristol,  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  a&d  Seaton  Links,  near  Bdinbuig^h. 
it  is  ciimmoq  on  the  shores  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  many  of  the  steppes  in  the 
aovth  of  Russia  and  Poland,  are  covered  with  it;  it  Is  there  eaten  by  the  cattle  as 
g:rass.  It  is  so  much  altered  in  appearance  and  slsc^  by  cultivation,  that  those  whe 
aie  perfecUy  acquainted  with  it  in  their  gardens,  would  not,  without  a  considerable 
ahare  of  botamcal  knowledge,  recognise  it  in  its  native  state. 

This  excellent  vegetable,  which  is  in  general  use,  not  only  in  Britain,  bat  over  all 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  many  parts  of  America,  has  been  in  cidtivatien  for 
an  unknown  period. 

Theee  who  have  never  seen  the  vast  loads  p£  this  vegetable  daily  brought  during 
its  season,  to  Covent-Garden  Market,  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  in  the  pfurish  of 
Mortlake  alone,  there  are  computed  to  be  above  eighty  aeres  under  this  crop ;  and 
one  gardener  of  the  name  of  Biggs,  has  frequently  forty  acres  under  aspamgus,  and 
another  near  Deptfi»rd  has  eighty.  The  natural  season  oi*  asparagus,  round  London* 
lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks ;  but  forced  asparagus  is  to  be  had  from  November 
imtD  it  be  produced  from  the  open  ground.  It  brings  the  price  of  about  one  pound 
per  huBdred  heads,  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February,  and  in  May  and  Jane,  from  IQs.  to  2s.  (kL  per  hundred. , 

Tbe  varieties  in  general  cultivation  are  the  red-topped,  or  Dutch,  which  is  the 
strongest  of  the  two,  and  the  green-topped,  which  is  not  so  large,  but  is  reckoned 
of  a  better  flavor.  The  varieties  in  the  seed  catalogues,  are  the  Battersea,  Deptford, 
large  Gravesend,  large  Beading,  Dutch,  Cork,  and  eariy  Mortlake,  but  they  are 
only  considered  as  sub -varieties  of  tbe  two  former. 

AvanLiCAf^Angeliea  areftangelica,  (Linn,) — belongs  to  the  doss  and  order,  Psn- 
tmsdria  Digynia,  and  ranks  under  the  natural  order  of  UmbelUfera*    It  is  found  im. 
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Britain,  but  has  been  probably  naturalized ;  it  it  also  common  in  Lapland  and 
Iceland.  It  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  before  1508.  This  vegeUble 
is  also  nearly  supplanted  by  the  more  general  use  of  celery,  and  like  the  Alisanden, 
is  now  little  used  in  domestic  cookery.  The  leaf-sUlks  are  now  only  used  for  candyhig, 
and  for  this  purpose,  are  in  perfection  in  May.  It  is  more  generally  used  in  medidne 
than  in  cookery.  The  roots  were  formerly  blanched  and  eaten  like  celery.  The 
young  shoots  are  in  great  esteem  amongst  the  Laplanders,  who,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
pungency  of  the  tobacco,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  uung,  mix  with  it  tlie  roots 
of  Angelica  JrchangeUce,  but  if  this  spedes  be  not  at  hand,  they  substitute  those  of 
Angelica  tylveftrii.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  hardy  plant,  as  according  to  the  Lachesii 
Lapponica,  it  grows  freely  within  1400  feet  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  In  Nor- 
way, bread  is  sometimes  made  of  the  roots. 

AviSEy—Pin^nella  anisum,  (Xmn.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  of  Pentandria 
Trigynia,  and  natural  order  of  Umbell^era,  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  introduced 
in  1551.  A  small  portion  of  it  is  suffldent  for  a  large  &mily,  being  only  cultivated  for 
a  garnish,  and  sometimes  used  for  seasoning.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Malta 
and  Spain,  and  the  seeds  are  thence  imported  into  this  country  for  distillation  and 
expression.    It  is  also  used  in  medidne  vrith  beneficial  effects. 

Babil/— -Ocyiiwiii  hatUicum  and  Oeymum  mbumttm,  (LiimJ) — belongs  to  the  dass 
and  order  Dhiynamia  Gymmspermia,  and  natural  order  of  LaXnaUe,  The  former 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  in  154S ;  the  leaves  are  used 
occasionally,  both  in  salads  and  soups.  The  latter  is  also-a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  was  introduced  in  1573.  The  seeds  of  both  sorts  are  seldom  ripened  in  England, 
and  are  by  the  seeds-men,  procured  from  Italy. 

Bean,  —  yiciafaba,  (Ztim.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia  De- 
eandria,  and  natural  order  Leguminata*  The  bean  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other 
parts  of  the  east.  One  variety,  the  Masagan,  is  indigenous  to  Masagan,  a  Portu- 
guese settiement  on  the  African  coast  The  bean  has  been  known  in  thb  country 
from  time  immemorial,  and  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  die  Romans. 
There  are  many  varieties  cultivated,  some  of  them  differing  so  littie  in  their  charac- 
teristics, as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished.  The  following  ase  the  best : — Early  smaH 
mazagan,  early  long-pod,  sword  long-pod,  Turkey,  long-pod,  early  small  Lisbon, 
large  long-pod,  broad  Spa^iish,  Windsor  broad,  large  Kentish  Windsor,  Taylor's 
Windsor,  Sandwich,  Tokar,  white  blossomed,  green  nonpareil, '  Mumford,  dwarf- 
duster,  fitn  or  bog,  and  the  new  red  blossomed.  Of  these,  the  three.fonner  art 
the  earliest,  the  others,  excepting  the  dwarf-cluster,  fkn  or  bog,  are  for  prindpal 
crops.  The  dwarf-cluster,  flin  or  bog,  is  for  cultivation  in  borders,  and  in  small 
gardens,  when  there  is  a  paucity  of  room,  as  it  occupies  littie  space.  Delaunay  in  Le 
bon  Jardinier,  describes  a  new  sort  cultivated  about  Paris,  called  the  green  bean  of 
China.  We  cannot,  however,  give  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  never  having  seen 'it. 
It  is,  however,  described  as  a  good  bean,  late,  but  productive,  and  the  seeds  are  said 
to  remain  green,  even  after  being  ripe  and  dried. 

Beans,  Kidney  or  Frenchf — Phaseolus  vuigaris,  (Linn.) — belonging  to  the  dass 
and  order  Diadelphia  Decandria,  and  natural  order  of  Leguminotm,  It  is  a  native 
of  India,  and  introduced  in  1579  or  earlier,  and  coltivated  in  our  gardens  as  a  tender 
and  much-admired  esculent ;  the  parts  used,  are  the  pods  before  they  have  arrived 
at  maturity.  In  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  America, 
they  cultivate  them  in  the  fields,  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  same  practice 
would  be  beneficial  in  this  country,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  tolerably  good  soil,  and 
become  particularly  useful  in  times  of  scarcity,  either  in  their  green  state,- or  dried 
and  ground  into  flour.  On  the  continent,  the  ripe  seeds  are  used  in  cookery,  forming 
what  are  called  harrioots  of  difibrent  kinds,  and  are  also  put  into  some  sorts  of  soups. 
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At  the  end  of  the  leason  the  crop  is  gatheredi  haukn  and  all,  and  after  being  pro- 
periy  dried,  they  are  stacked,  and  the  seeds  threshed  out  when  wanted. 
'  The  sorts  cultiyated  are  the  early  yellow  dwarf,  early  red  speckled,  early  black  or 
negro,   early^  white,   Battersea  white,  Canterbhry  white,  black  sped^led,  brown 

■  speckled,  dun  coloured,  striped,  tawny,  large  white,  dwarf,  Chixia.  The  first  four 
are  generally  used  for  forcing,  and  the  Battersea  and  Canterbury  are  generally  pre- 
ferred by  the  London  market-gardeners  for  general  crops  for  sale,  as  being  prolific 
bearers. 

Bbans,  Kidneyt  or  Scarlet  and  white  rutmerSf — Phateolue  mttlt^fiarut,  (j&ten.)— is 
a  native  of  South  America,  and  introduced  in  1683.  It  is  used  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  last,  but  diflfering  from  it  so  much  in  its  botanical  character,  as  to  constitute 
a.  distinct  spades.  It  differs  also  in  its  culture  on  account  df  its  being  a  climbing 
plant,  and  requiring  to  be  supported  by  means  Of  stakes,  trellices,  or  other  means. 
It  wOl  grow  on  the  ground,  as  the  other  kinds,  but  arrives  at  greater  perfection  when 
supported  by  sticks  or  strings.  In  cottages  and  small  gardens,  they  are  successfully 
cultivated,  by  planting  the^i  in  rows  to  hide  any  disagreeable  object,  or  they  are- 
trained  over  arbors,  or  up  the  ftont  and  en^  of  the  cottages.  If  supplied  plentifully 
with  water,  and  the  pods  picked  off  as  they  are  fit  for  use,  they  will  continue  a  useful 
ornament  for  many  weeks.  The  frost  being  the  only  thing  to  injure  them  under 
these  circumstances. 

The  varieties  of  the  runners  are : — The  scarlet,  large  white,  white  Dutch,  princess 
runner,  and  variable  runner ;  of  these  the  first  is  the  best,  and  is  most  generally 
cultivated;  next  to  it  is  the  large  white.  The  white  Dutch  does  not  last  so  long  in 
bearing,  and  the  last  is  not  so  much  esteemed,  neither  is  it  so  extensively  cultivated. 
The  princess  runner  has  lately  been  brought  into  notice,  it  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and 
the  pods  are  used  when  full  grown.  All  the  sorts  of  French  beans,  are  much  im- 
proved by  being  transplanted,  and  can  be  forwarded  much  earlier,  if  reared  in  flat 
boxes,  or  in  pans,  and  when  about  three  inches  in  height,  transplanted  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain.  None  of  the  varieties  are  fit  for  fordng,  as  they  all  require 
too  much  room. 

■  Beet,  Red, — Beta  vulgoriSf  {Linn,) — belonging  to  the  class  and  order  Pentan-- 
dria  Dyginia,  and  natural  order  Chenopodea.  Is  a  qative  of  the  sea-coast  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  here  by  Tradeacant  the  younger,  in  1656,  conse- 
quently it  must  have  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period.  The  roots  are  used  in 
salads,  boiled  and  sliced,  and  also  as  a  garnish,  but  particularly  as  a  pickle.  They 
are  most  esteemed,  when  their  roots  boil  of  a  beautiftiUy  red  colour.  The  roots, 
when  dried  and  ground,  are  sometimes  mixed  and  used  with  coffbe.  The  seeds  of 
good  red-beet  are  di£9cult  to  be  procured ;  therefore,  when  once  a  gardener  is  in 
possession  of  a  good  sort,  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  save  his  own  seed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  sorts  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London :— The 
large  rooted,  long  rooted,  dwarf^  turnip  rooted,  small  red,  green  topped,  and  Cas- 
tl^naudari ;  of  these,  the  dwarf  is  the  best,  and  the  turnip  rooted,  the  earliest  The 
Castlenaudari  b  much  esteeemed  on  the  continent,  and  is  said  to  have  the  flavour 
of  a  nut. 

Beet,  White,— B^to  Cicla^  (Ztnfi.)— belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  diflfering  firom  it  in  botanical  characters,  and  in  garden  uses.    This  spedes 

.  being  cultivated  solely  for  its  leaves;  which  are  used  as  spinach,  dt  put  into  soups, 
and  the  mid-ribs  and  stalks  are  stewed  and  eaten  as  asparagus,  under  the  name  of 
diard.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  introduced  in  1570, 
and  cultivated  by  Gerrard,  and  Parkinson,  who  was  botanical  gardener  to  Charles  the 
first.  There  are  tliree  varieties  cultivated ;  the  first  is  the  common  white,  the  second, 
the  greUt  white  or  Swiss  chard,  and  the  third,  though  seldom  grown  in  our  gardens^ 
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is  an  extremely  useful  agricultunl  root,  called  maogel  vrlaawtA,  er  the  great  Genus 
eeet* 

BsBT»  Sea,— Btfto  maritmOf  (Zimi.)— belongii^  to  the  same  genw  with  the  two 
last,  but  so  differing  in  its  botanical  characters,  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  a  natiYe  of  onr  sea-coasts  in  many  places,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Coaat  of  Soacz, 
Western  Coast,  &c.^  is  seldom  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  be  mudi  improTed  by  cultiYation,  and  be  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
Ipinaceous  vegetables. 

Bkoccoli,— ^(Uf^  oI^ooM^  a  sub-variety  of  the  variety  botrpUi  (Zmh.  and 
DeceiuioUs^belonging  to  the  dass  and  order  Tetradynamia  SiUguo»a, .  and  natural 
order  Cime^era^  However  singular  it  may  appear,  professor  DeeandoUe  and  others 
have  proved;  that  aU  tlie  varieties  of  broccoli^  have  their  origin  in  the  Brassies 
oleracea,  or  the  common  wild  cabbi^.  Miller  mentions  several  kinds  of  broccoli  as 
being  cultivated  in  his  time ;  he  says,  **  the  Roaum,  Neapolitan,  and  blaok  brooeoU,  ar* 
in  use,  but  of  those,  the  Roman  is  the  best."  Since  his  time,  they  have  wonderiully 
increased,  but  this  is  lesa  surprising,  for .  of  all  the  brassica  iamiliesy  they  are  the 
most  incline4  to  sport  into  varieties.  They  ace  supposed  by  some  to  have  sported 
from  the  cauliflower,  whieh  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  from 
the  Isle  of  CypruSi  about  ttee  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Miller  seems  to  prefer 
them  to  cauliflower,  as  being  more  tender,  and  by  many  they  are  preferred  even  at 
the  present  time.  The  best  collection  of  broccolis  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Ronalds',  of  Brentferd,  and  given  as  fellows  in  die  Hort.  Trai^^^— Puiplfr 
cape,  or  autumnal:  green  cape,  or  autumnal ;  Grange's  early  cauBflower  bvoeeolit 
green  close*headed  winter  broceeli,  early  purple,  early  white,  dwarf  brown,  dose- 
headed  broccoli^  tall  large-headed  purple  broccoli,  cream  coloured,  or  Portsmouth 
broccoli ;  sulphur  coloured  broccoli,  spring  white,  or  cauliflower  broocoU ;  late  dwaif 
dose-headed  purple  broccoli,  latest  green>  or  Siberian,  or  Danish  broccoli.  To  thia 
lut  may  be  added,  the  sprouting  broccoli,  and  Belvidere,  or  improved  white,  t«a 
,  sorts  which  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sorts,  and 
are  in  our  estimation  excellent.  The  former  of  these,  is  a  hardy  spring  sort,  and 
the  latter,  a  handsomely  fermed  and  equally  good  one,  but  |krobably  n^  equally 
hardy. 

Of  Messrs.  Ronalds'  lists,  the  two  former  are  nearly  allied  to  each  othes,  diflbring 
only  in  colour,  and  the  head  of  the  second  being  rather  larger,  as  well  as  the  wlnile 
plant  stouter  than  the  first  The  third  is  a  well-known  sort,  and  will  amply  rqwy 
the  expense  of  cultivating ;  the  fourth  is  said  to  be  rather  new,  and  is  supposed  to  b^ 
a  seedling  firom  the  second ;  it  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size.  The  eariy  purple  ia  % 
good  sort,  but  is  apt  to  branch,  if  planted  in  too  rich  ground.  This  sort  grows  toi 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  a  strong  growing  plant.  The  early  white  ia 
also  a  fine  broccoli  of  a  beautiful  colour,  and  grows  nearly  three  feet  high.  The 
cream-coloured,  or  Portsmouth,  is  an  excellent  sort,  and  merits  genernl  cultivation, 
we  would  indude  it  as  among  the  best  fer  general  use.  In  May,  1819,  a  head  of 
this  sort,  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  kte  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  sent  to  the  Hort. 
Soc.,  which  measured  above  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  quite  firm  and  doee* 
The  sulphur-coloured  is  a  valuable  sort,  hardy,  compact,  and  rather  oonkalln 
the  head.  The  spring  white  is  a  valuable  sort,  the  Waves  of  which  grow  in  such  a 
cucuUatedjnanner  as  almost  to  hide  the  flower,  and  serve  as  a  shield  to  ptatect  It 
from  the  frost  common  in  the  spring  months.  The  two  latter  sorts  are  very  hatdy» 
particularly  the  last,  which  no  winter  can  destroy.  This  sort  fer  a  laie  crop  shAiild 
be  planted  to  a  large  extent,  as  it  comes  into  use  at  a  season  when  vegetables  ttre 
most  in  demand,  and  it  may  be  planted  closer  than  any  other,  so  that  a  laig« 
ij^uantity  may  be  produced  on  a  small  piece  of  ground* 
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ItatisA  cablMgei  die  name  by  whkli  broooolit  Wen  fanaaiAj  Iumwd^  miMt  !»«• 
been  cultivated  In  Britain  at  an  earlier  period.  It  ie  peMbLe,  ikai  tbe  Romans 
introduced  it  from  Italy. 

Cape  broccoli  is  mi^  to  have  been  Introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the 
Hon.  Marmadnke  Dawnay,  and  firat  culdvated  in  Snnrey. 

BoRECOLBf  ^rouMNi  oteroteOt  var.  SabeUka.'^U  another fiunily,  which  claimaa 
common  origin  with  the  broccoli,  cauliflower,  fte.,  in  the  Bnunoa  oleracea,  or. 
ooramon  cabbage*  There  are  Kveral  valuable  sub-varieties,  more  or  lees  esteemed 
by  the  individuals,  where  they  are  pi^ndpally  grown.  Hie  sorts  cultivated  are  ae 
ibUow :  the  green  borecole,  Scotch  kale,  or  ffiberian  borecole.  Thie  is  a  very  haidy 
sort  of  kale,  and  although  not  universally  cultivated  in  England,  is  still  worthy  of 
our  attention.  To  cottagers  and  &rmers  a  more  usefid  vegetable  cannot  be  intro- 
duced in  their  little  gardens,  <br  no  frost  hurts  it;  and  if  planted  on  ground  which 
has  been  occupied  with  the  early  crops  of  peas  or  potatoes,  it  wUl  have  attained  » 
considerable  sixe  before  the  rigour  of  the  winter  seta  in.  It  is  nnivenally  cultivated 
by  the  Highlanders,  and  is  found  to  stand  the  most  severe  winter.  It  may  be  con> 
sidercd  the  national  vegetable  of  Scothmd,  and  is  the  regular  garnish  of  the  boiled 
beef  at  weddmgs,  curling  dinners,  frc.  It  is  surprlring  to  see  the  numeroos  vaiieties 
that  this  sort  sports  into  in  one  small  cottage-garden ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  disdnct 
varieties  may  be  easily  distinguished,  by  the  dii&rent  shades  of  coloun  and  the  form 
of  the  leaves.  The  purple  or  brown  kale  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  and  b  equally 
hardy.  The  German  kale,  German  grtens,  or  curiies,  is  a  beautiful  variety,  and 
very  hardy:  of  this  there  are  two  sub-varietieS|  one  of  which  grows  ckve  to  the 
groundi  Uie  other  grows  much  taller,  and  frmishes  a  good  supply  of  spnmta  in 
spring.    This  is  the  sort  most  in  cnltivadon  in  the  gardens  in  Scotland. 

The  variegated  borecole*  and  the  thotisand-headed  cabbage,  are  merely  cnriona 
varieties,  but  inferior  to  the  otherst  in  their  general  merits. 

The  Egyptian  kale»  rabl  kalei  ragged  Jack*  and  the  lerosalem  kak,  ai«  dwar^ 
growing  sorts;  they  lerist  Mack  frosts,  and  come  in  for  a  late  supply.  The  Bnda 
kak^  Russian  kale,  Prussian  kaloi  and  Manchester  kale,  are  saippoaed  to  diflbr  very 
little  from  the  former.  A  writer,  however,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hortiettltttral 
Society,  has,  by  blanching  Buda  kale,  very  mudi  improved  it  t  and  the  process  la 
performed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ae  sea-kale  is  blanched,  by  inverting  a  flower- 
pot over  it.  It  may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  blAnching,  is  well  as  any  other 
kale  which  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  As  a  substitute  for  sea-kale,  it  may  bo 
of  importance ;  for,  by  a  little  management,  it  might  be  had  at  a  season  when  sea-* 
kale  cannot  be  procured. 

The  palm  borecole  is  not  likely  to  be  much  culdvated  ;  it  is  a  rambling  growing 
sort,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  orchards  of  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  by 
planting  it  among  the  fruit-trees ;  and  as  it  increases  in  growth,  it  recUnes  among 
the  Iwwer  branches  of  the  trees,  and  may  in  that  case  escape  the  fiosti.  We  hanra 
grown  it  to  the  height  of  twelve  feejC  by  the  side  of  a  wall. 

The  turnip-cabbage,  or  turnip-rooted  borecole,  is  a  curious  variety.  In  a  recent 
work  published,  two  sub-varieties  of  thto  sort  are  mentioned,  one  of  which  has  the 
turnip  or  bulbom  part)  which  is  the  part  used,  growing  above  the  sntfooe,  add  in  th* 
other  sort,  it  grows  under  ground.  The  roota  are  cut  in  sKees  Ibr  soups»  and  by 
some  are  used  like  oommon  turnips ;  but  unless  they  be  used  when  they  are  young, 
they  become  rank  and  unpalatable*  They  are  very  hardyi  and  stand  a  severe  froet» 
and  require  good  rich  grodnd  to  bring  them  to  any  proAtable  sise.  The  Portugal  or 
laige^ribbM  boretote»  is  not  much  used,  aor  doee  it  pdesess  any  great  meriL  The 
Wobum  kale  diftrs  from  att  the  foregoing  sorts,  Inasmuch  as  they  are  propagated 
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by  seeds,  wheress  (his  variety  Is  propagated  by  cutdngs.    It  has  been  grown  at  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  from  which  phu»  it  takes  its  name. 

Brussels-Spbouts, — Brtusica  Blerafiea^  a  sub-variety  of  the  variety  Sahmtdtu^-^ 
Of  this  excellent  vegetable  we  have  only  this  one  sort,  whidi  derives  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Brussels,  wheVe  it  is  1)oth  much  esteemed  and  cultivated.  It  ap- 
pears, by  a  communication  to  the  Horticultural  Sodety  by  Van  Mons,  that  it  is  men- 
tioned, in  the  market-regulations  of  that  place,  so  early  as  the  year  1213.  The  top  is 
different  in  flavour  from  the  side-sprouts,  and  should,  in  cultivation,  be  taken  off  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  sprouts.  The  plants  from  the  circumstance  of  their  heads 
being  cut  off,  and  their  leaves  fiiUing  off,  need  not  be  planted  at  more  than  eighteen 
inches  each  way,  so  that  upon  a  small  piece  of  ground  a  large  produce  is  obtained. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  the  seeds  genuine,  therefore  it  is  either  better  to  have 
them  sent  direct  from  Brussels  by  some  confidential  person,  or  after  having  once 
obtuned  a  good  sort,  to  save  the  seeds  for  future  use.  Van  Mons  says,  that  it  b 
usual  to  save  the  seeds  indiscriminately  iirom  plants,  which  have  not  been  topped, 
but  he  intends  in  future  to  save  only  from  those  plants  which  have  been  topped. 
The  principal  consideration,  however,  in  the  saving  of  this  seed,  as  well  as  that  of 
all  other  plants  of  the  brassica  trit)e,  is  to  place  them  where  there  is  no  chance 
of  their  being  impregnated  by  the  fiurina^of  other  plants  of  the  brassica  fiimily. 
This  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  be  accomplished  in  the  vicinity  of  an  apiary,  as 
the  bees  are  apt  to  carry  the  forina  of  the  brassica  tribes  to  their  diflferent  varieties, 
and  thereby  give  a  spurious  character  to  the  seed  collected  from  them. 

Borage, — Borago  qffieintUiSf  (Zimt.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  PetUandria 
MonogynUif  and  to  the  natural  order  Bwaginea.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
is  not  unfrequentiy  met  with  in  waste  places.  It  is  seldom  used  in  modem  cookery, 
although  formerly  it  was  in  high  repute.  The  juice  affords  nitre,  and  the  withered 
stems  have  been  observed  to  bum  like  match-paper.  It  is  used  in  England  as  one 
of  the  components  of  a  particular  beverage,  known  by  the  i^pellation  of  a  cool 
tankard. 

BvKVETf^Poterium  Sanguis  orba,  (LinnJ) — ^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Ifofuseta 
Polffondria,  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Rotacea,  Is  a  native  of  Britain, 
growing  on  dry  chalky  pastures.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  salads,  and 
occasionally  in  soups.  It  was  formerly  in  much  repute,  but  at  present  it  is  almost 
quite  disregarded.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  food  for  cattie  for  some  years,  on  the 
authority  and  recommendation  of  Bartholomew  Rocque,  a  former  at  WalhamOreen, 
near  London. 

Blessed  Thistle, — CerUauria  benedieta,  (Linn,) — belonging  to  the  class  and 
order  Syrigenesia  Fruttranea^  and  natural  order  of  Cynancephala.  Is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1548.  It  has  never  been  much  in  use  as 
a  culinary  vegetable,  but  as  a  medicinal  plant  it  viras  held  in  high  repute.  It  is  now 
n^lected  both  in  medicine  and  mral  economy. 

Bladder-Campion, — SUeneh^fUUa,  {Uortus  KiwensU),  Cucnbaius  heheiu  {Limu) 
— belonging  to  the  class  and  order  Decqndria  TrigynUi  and  natural  order  Caryo- 
phytlea.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  often  found  on  the  sea-shore.  This  plant  was 
also  much  used  formerly,  but  of  late  years  has  been  neglected.  The  young  topt 
were  used,  when  boiled,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  asparagua. 

Cabbage,  common  or  white,  Brassica  deraeea,  var.  of  ctqniata,  (Lum,  and  Dseon- 
<bU0,)— ^longs  to  the  class  and  order  Tetradynanda  Siliquosa  and  natural  ordet 
Crucytra,  The  Brassica  oleraeea,  of  which  this  is  a  cultivated  variety,  is  a  native 
of  some  of  our  sea-shores.  Cabbages  seem  to  have  been  .<ine  of  the  earliest  Vege- 
tables which  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.    They  were  well  known  and 
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esteemed  by  the  Romana,  v^fao  proluibly  Introduced  the  cultivstbn  of  them  Into  this 
country,  bringing  with  them  from  Italy  some  of  the  sorts  then  cultlyated  by  them. 

The  varieties  of  ^rtusica  oleracia  var.  capUata,  or  white  cabbage,  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  are,  the  small  early  dwarf,  early  dwarf  York,  large  early  ditto,  early 
dwarf  sugar-loaf,  large  sugar-loaf.  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  early  Battersea,  late 
ditto,  early  Imperial,  Pentonville,  Flaw's  early,  Deptford,  Emperor,  Antwerp, 
Russian,  early  London,  large  hollow  sugar-loaf,  large  oblong  hollow,  large-round 
winter  white,  drum-head,  round  Scotch  or  white  Strasburg,  Baimbridge*s  flat  Dutch. 
Of  these,  the  first  five  are  the  best  for  early  crops,  and  also  for  the  latter  ones. 
The  last  is  an  excellent  sort  for  early  summer  use.  The  next  five  are  good  fbr 
prindpal  summer  crops.  The  Pentonville  is  a  curious  cabbage,  wrinkled  like  the 
savoy,  and  very  tender  and  white ;  it  never  closes  nor  becomes  hard.  It  u  deci- 
dedly the  best  for  summer  use ;  it  continues  delicate  and  well-flavoured  when  aU 
others  are  rank  and  ill-tasted.  Flaw's  early,  is  also  a  good  sort  for  either  earlv  or 
late  crops ;  the  rest  may  be  cultivated  for  summer  and  autumn  uses,  and  have  each 
theur  respective  merits.  The  drum-head  and  round  Scotch  are  generally  cultivated 
in  fields  for  cattle.  From  the  last  of  these  two  b  prepared  the  aauer  kraut  of  the 
Germans. 

Cabbage,  red, — Bratdca  deracia,  var.  rubra,  (Litm.) — ^belongs  to  the  same 
natural  and  artificial  class  and  order  with  the  last-mentioned,  and  is  another  variety 
sported  from  the  original  Brassica  oleracia.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling  and  gar- 
nishing. The  principal  varieties  cultivated  are,  the  lai^  red  or  red  Dutch,  dwarf 
red,  and  the  Aberdeen  red.  The  first  is  usually  cultivated  in  market-gardens.  The 
second  is  the  best,  and  is  usually  grown  in  the  gai:dens  of  gentlemen,  and  is  most 
esteemed  for  its  beautiful  colour.  The  third  is  much  cultivated  fbr  culinary  purposes 
by  the  natives  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  some  parts  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  national  dish,  "  7%«  kale  braae" 

Cauliflower,  —  Brassica  oleracia,  var.  botryiis,  {LUm.  and  DecandoUe,)  Is 
another  variety  originating  in  the  Brassica  oleracia,  and  a  much-esteemed  culi- 
nary vegetable,  being,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  best  flower  that  grows  in  the 
garden.  Cauliflower  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  culture  of  it  was  little  attended  to 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  previous  to  the  French  Revolution,  cauli- 
flower-seed was  regularly  sent  to  Holland,  and  even  to  France;  at  the  present 
day,  English  seed  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  growth  bf  either  of  those  countries. 
The  same  remark  which  we  made  regarding  the  quantity  of  asparagus,  cultivated 
round  the  metropolis  for  the  supply  of  Covent-garden  Market,  &c.,  will  also  apply 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  cauliflower,  who  have  ofren  many  acres  under  this  crop. 

The  sub-varieties  in  cultivation  are  the  early,  the  late,  and  the  red  cauliflower  ^ 
of  these  three,  we  have  been  uhable  to  discover  much  diflerence  in  point  of  quality. 
Their  distinctions  are  too  trifling  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  practical  horticulturist. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  brassica  tribe,  they  are  apt  to  sport  into  degenerate  varieties 
firom  seed.  "  An  action  fi>r  damages  was  brought  in  Westminster  Hall  above  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  against  an  innocent,  but  unfortunate  gardener,  for  selling  cauli- 
flower-seed which  only  produced  long-leaved  cabbages.  This  circumstance  has  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Limueus,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sexes  of  plants,  the 
«  Sponsalia  Plantanm,* " 

Capsicom,  LinfUf^A  genus  belonging  to  the  dass  and  order  Pentandria  nwnogi/» 
via,  and  natural  order  Solanaeea,  There  are  three  species  in  cultivation,  and  of 
these,  there  are  many  varieties. 

Of  these  spedcs,  the  Capsicum  annuam,  or  Guinea-pepper,  is,  with  its  varieties, 
most  generally  cultivated.    It  is  a  native  of  India.    It  was  introduced  here  in  1548, 
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and  cttldvated  by  Gerrard.  The  unripe,  or  green  pods,  are  used  for  pickling,  and 
in  their  ripe  lUrte  fbrm  a  ^ice  of  the  hottest  quality,  Icnown  by  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  Of  this  spedes,  there  are  Tsrieti^  difRnring  extremely  in  thdr  fruit,  as  in 
the  long-podded  annual  idnd,  with  oblong  pendulous  or  hanging  scariet-pods ;  with 
oblong  pendulous  yellow  pods ;  with  upright  oblong  scariet  pods ;  *with  short  upright 
pods ;  with  divided  pods ;  and  with  long  very  taper  pods ;  all  of  which  often  rise 
ftom  the  same  seed  of  the  common  long-podded,  red  or  yellow  sort,  rarely  differing 
from  each  other  in  color,  but  often  in  the  aze,  and  position  of  their  growth.  The 
other  species  vary  in  the  same  manner. 

The  next  spedes  is  the  Capsiaan  ceras^orme  {Hortus  KewentU),  Is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  introduced  in  1759,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  last. 
The  varieties  of  this  species  differ  in  size,  color,  and  shape.  They  are  generally  of 
a  globular  or  cherry-shape,  from  which  they  derive  their  name;  but  are  sometiroes 
heart-shaped,  liell-shaped,  or  angular,  and  are  both  red  and  yeOow. 

The  third  species  is  Cofmcum  grotsum,  or  liell-pepper.  Is  a  native  of  India,  and 
was  introduced  in  1759.  Is  a  biennial ;  the  fruit  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
foregoing,  and  by  some  it  is  preferred  for  pickling,  the  sldn  beiog  thick,  pulpy,  and 
tender. 

C  ARDOON  or  Ch  ARDOON, — Cynoria  Carduneulus,  (Limu) — belonging  to  the  class  and 
order  Syngenetta  Polygama  JEqualUf  and  natural  order  Cynarocepkala,  Is  a  native 
of  Can^,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1658.  It  nearly  approaches  to  the  arti- 
choke in  appearar4ce,  and  belongs  to  the  same  family.  It  is  rather  a  ungular  circum- 
stance, tliat  it  should  be  known  in  all  the  European  languages  by  the  same  name. 
This  plant  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  particularly  in  French  cookery.  There  is 
only  oi)e  variety  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  that  one  not  very  generally.  Mr.  Nell 
says,  that  the  native  prickly  sort  is  cultivated  on  the  continent,  under  the  name  of 
cardoon  of  Tours,  and  is  accounted  preferable  to  the  common  sort  which  is  cultivated 
fin  our  gardens.  It  is  truly  singular,  that  that  sort,  whatever  may  be  its  qualities,  has 
not  been  mtroduced  into  England.  Ours  is  sold  in  the  seed-shops  for  the  Spanish 
cardoon. 

Carrot,— DoKCKf  earota,  {Ltmu) — belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Peniandria 
DigytdOt  and  natural  order  UmbeUyera,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  found  in  chalky 
pastures  and  in  waste  places  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  effects  of 
cultivation  have  entirely  altered  the  appearance  of  its  root,  which  is  the  part  used. 
In  its  natural  state,  it  is  small,  hard,  and  dry,  of  a  white  color,  and  strong  flavor. 
In  its  cultivated  state,  the  root  becomes  large,  succulent,  and  of  a  rod  or  yellowish 
color.  We  have  no  certain  data  to  denote  the  prerise  time  that  carrots  were  6rBt 
cultivated  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Hume,  the  historian, 
says,  that  neither  *<  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  nor  other  edible  roots  were  produced 
in  England."  Previously  to  that  time,  these  vegetables  were  imported  from  Holland 
and  Flanders.  That  they  did  not  originate  in  this  country,  like  the  sea-kale,  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  above  quotation.  The  leaves  of  carrots  were  held  ifi  esteem  by  the 
ladies,  even  of  the  gay  court  of  Charles  the  First,  for  Parkinson,  the  botanic  gardener 
of  that  monarch,  informs  us,  that  they  wore  them  instead  of  feathers.  The  carrot  is 
not  an  article  only  of  garden  produce,  but  is  extensively  cultivated  in  fields  for  cattle. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  following :— early  red  horn,  common  early  horn, 
long  horn,  long  white,  yellow,  long  yellow,  long  orange,  long  red,  long  purple, 
and  the  Alteringham  canot  The  two  first  are  generally  sown  fbr  the  first  crops ;  but 
the  Alteringham  is  equally  early,  and  In  our  opinion  a  much  better  carrot,  indeed. 
It  is  the  best  sort  in  the  country.  The  long  white  yellow  i*  an  excellent  and  rather 
curious  variety,  it  eats  sweet,  and  looks  beautiful  when  dressed :  it  is  good  for 
autumn  use,  but  does  not  keep  well  in  store.    Of  its  merits,  in  regard  to  economy. 
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we  haye  not  yet  had  •officieDt  time  to  foima  dedsion.  The  AlteHn^m  is  oHghuUly 
from  Cheshire,  and  for  general  culture  is  the  best.  The  long  red  is  a  large  sort 
culdvated  chiefly  for  cattle,  and  by  farmers,  for  colouring  butter.  The  orange,  next 
to  the  Alteringham,  is  best  for  a  general  crop,  and  affords  a  variety  in  colour. 

The  purple  carrot,  though  mentioned  by  some  of  the  early  writers  on  horticulture,* 
seems  to  have  been  long  disused  in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  in  France,  as  the 
Carrotte  violette ;  the  root  is  thick  at  the  top,  and  tapers  suddenly.  The  outer  part  of 
the  flesh,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  a  deep  purple,  the  inner  part 
a  Ught  yellow,  and  the  heart  a  dark  yellow,  but  it  is  sometimes  light  also,  divided 
from  the  flesh  by  a  dark  yeflow  ring.  It  is  only  cultivated  on  account  of  its  singular 
appearance.  The  flavor  is  noteo  'good  as  any  of  the  others  in  cultivation.  The 
French,  however,  esteem  it  higUy,  but  consider  it  as  apt  to  ran  to  seed  the  same 
year  in  which  it  is  sown. 

Caraway, — Carum  eami,  (JLtmi.) — belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  PentandrU 
TrigyniOf  and  natural  order  UmbelUfera.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  has  been 
long  cultivated.  The  seeds  are  used  in  confectionery  and  medicine.  In  the  north, 
they  often  put  them  into  dieese  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dutch ;  the  Danes  and 
Russians  sprinkle  the  tops  of  their  loaves  with  them.  In  Parkinson's  time,  die  roots 
were  eaten  as  parsneps,  and  by  him  preferred  to  that  vegetable.  They  are  not  now 
used.  The  seed,  which  is  much  used  by  distiUers,  and  in  medicine,  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Essex. 

Celbrt,-— ^|)jtifli  gravmlins,  (£tA9i.)'— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Pen- 
ttmdria  Dtgynia,  and  natural  order  VtnbeUifera,  Is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows 
naturally  in  ditches,  and  generally  near  the  sea.  This  vegetable  is  much  im- 
proved by  culdvation.  The  taste,  in  its  natural  state,  is  rank,  and  the  whole 
plant  of  a  coarse  habit ;  indeed,  in  that  state  it  is  suspected  to  contain  some  of  the 
narcotic  properties'of  its  hear  associates,  (Enanthe,  PheUandHuin,  &c  It  is  unsafe 
to  gather  it  in  its  natural  state,  as  many  fatal  instances  are  on  record  of  people 
having  been  poisoned  by  eating  plants  of  the  two  genera  above-mentioned,  by  mis- 
taking them  for  cdery.  The  stalks,  when  blanched,  are  used  raw  as  a  salad,  and 
in  their  unblanched  state,  are  used  in  domestic  cookery.  It  is  in  general  use  over 
almost  all  Europe.  The  turnip-rooted  sort,  or  oeleriac,  is  in  general  use  among  the 
Germans. 

The  sortft  in  eultivation  in  our  gardens  are,  the  upright  Italian,  large  hollow  up- 
light,  solid  upright,  large  red-stalked  upright,  and  the  turnip-rooted,  or  oeleriac. 
The  first  three  sorts  are  preferable  for  general  crops ;  the  fourth  is  fit  for  stewing, 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  severe  winter.  The  celeriac  is  cultivated  for  its 
roots,  which  may  be  preserved  all  winter  in  sand,  or  by  any  other  ordinal^  means. 
It  is  much  cultivated  about  Hambuijg,  and  is  thence  imported  to  the  London 
market. 

Cbbrvil,— vKrondur  Cer^foUum,  (LnM.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentatf^ 
dria  Digtflua,  and  natural  order  UmbeO^era,  Is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  often 
found  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  England.  Is  used  as  a  salad,  and  for  garnish- 
ing} for  the  latter  use  there  is  a  sort  more  curled  in  the  leaves,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  which  is  grown  in  all  the  Paris  gardens.  It  is  sold  in  our  seed-shops 
under  the  name  of  curled  cherviL 

Clart,— iSSsMa  Selarea,  (Xljin.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Diandria  Mono- 
gynia,  and  natural  order  LahiaUB,  Is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  introduced  here  in 
1562.    It  it  seldom  used. 

CoBHAKi>EK,~^Conandrum  saHvum,  (Ltnn.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  Digffnia,  and  natural  order  UmbelUfera.  Is  a  native  of  the  East,  but  in- 
troduced at  an  eaily  period  into  England,  and  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
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h.  It  is  tametimas  med  as  a  salad,  and  as  an  ingredfent  of  soups.  In  Essex,  and 
80mt  other  places,  it  is  eztennvely  cultivated  for  the  seed,  which  is  used  by  coqUbc- 
tloners,  druggists,  and  distillers. 

CoRN^ALAD,  or  Lamb-lbttuce, — Valeriana  Loeusta,  (Ztnn.)— belongs  to  the 
class  and  order  Trkmdria  Monogynia^  and  natural  order  Dip$acea»  Is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  was  cultivated  as  a  salad  in  the  days  of  Gerrard,  who  says^  that  fo- 
reigners, while  in  England,  using  t^is  salad,  were  the  cause  of  its  being  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.    It  has  long  been  a  favorite  salad  in  France,  but  is  now  little  used  here. 

Cress,  American, — Erynmum  precox,  (Ani/A.)-*~belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Tetradynamia  SUiquMo^  and  natural  order  Crucffera,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing by  the  sides  of  ditches,  and  long  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Erywnmm  Bar' 
haria.  It  is  &  biennial,  forming  an  excellent  and  useful  addition  to  our  winter  and 
spring  salads,  being  extremely  hardy,  and  is  fit  for  use  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  if  grown  in  any  sheltered  spot.  It  is  sold  in  the  seed-shops  under  the  names 
of  American  cress,  black  eress,  and  French  cress. 

Cress,  wnfTBR,^£ryst8Mim  Barbaria,  (Lirm.  and  Smith,)  Barharia  VulgarU 
(HorL  £ew.)-r4ielongs  to  the  same  dass  and  order  with  the  last  species.  This  is  found 
in  situatbns  similar,  and  ofben  with  the  latter,  by  which  reason  they  have  been,  till 
lately,  confounded  together.    It  is  also  a  useful  and  hardy  salad. 

Cress,  garden, — Lepidktm  wtwum^  {Linn,) — ^belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  TV- 
tradynoHda  tUiquosot  and  natural  order  Cructfera.  Its  native  country  is  unknown, 
but  it  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  1548.  It  is  the  prindpal  of  all  the 
small  salads,  and  is  in  very  general  cultivation.  The  varieties  in  culture  are,  the 
common  plain-leaved  cress ;  this  is  most  extensively  cultivated,  but  not  by  any  means 
so  fine  as  the  Normandy  or  curled  cress,  whigh  is  not  only  a  better  salad  and  gar- 
nish, but  much  hardier  and  not  so  apt  to  run  up  into  seed.  If  sown  at  the  bottom 
of  a  souUi  wall,  it  will  stand  all  the  winter,  and  come  in  at  tlie  spring  with  the  Ame- 
rican and  winter  cresses  already  noticed.  It  is  not  so  good,  however,  for  forcing  as 
die  common  cress,  being  more  likely  to  damp,  in  consequence  of  its  larger  and 
more  succulent  growth,  unless  it  be  sown  very  thin.  The  other  Eott  of  cress  cul- 
tivated is,  the  broad-leaved;  it  is  not  much  grown  fiir  a  salad,  but  generally  for  rear- 
ing turkles,  &c. 

Cress,  Indian,  or  Nasturtium, — Tropoeolum  magut,  (Lmn.)— belongs  to  the 
dass  and  order  Oetandria  numogyma,  and  natural  order  Oeraniaeea,  Is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  cultivated  here  since  1680.  The  Tropoeoium  mtrnw  was  introduced  firom 
Peru  nearly  a  century  before  this  sort,  but,  owing  to  its  small  size,  is  not  cultivated 
for  cuUnary  purposes.  The  Tropceolum  magus  is  here  treated  as  an  annual,  but  in  its 
own  country  lasts  for  several  years.  The  flowers  are  used  for  garnishing,  and  some- 
times, with  the  young  leaves,  as  a  salad. '  The  berries  are  gathered  green,  and  pickled, 
and  are  in  that  form  a  good  substitute  for  capers. 

DANDELiONr^Z^ofUocton  Tartuxuum,  (i^mn.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order 
Syngenetia  JSquaUi,  and  to  the  natural  order  Cichoracea.  Is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  a  well-known  weed.  When  blanched,  however,  it  makes  an  excellent  addition 
to  our  spring  salads ;  and  the  roots  are  considered  as  good  a  substitute  for  eofiee  as 
chiooory.  It  may  be  stored  in  cellais,  or  barrels,  like  chiooory,  for  prodilctng  winter 
salads. 

DxhLf^Jnethwngraveokm,  (i!^nn.)-~belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Peniandria 
Trigynia,  and  natural  order  UmbsUtfera.  Is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  introduced  in 
1570.  It  is  used  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  other  culinary  preparations.  It  is  not 
generally  cultivated. 

Eao-TLAVT f-^-^^Soknutm  Mekmgenoj  (Ltnn.)— -belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Pea- 
iandria  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  of  Sckmacea,   Is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  in- 
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troduced  In  1597.  It  b  only  cnltiTBted  In  this  country  as  an  onamental  annuaL  In 
France  and  Italy,  however,  it  u  much  used  in  cookery,  and  is  nearly  as  much 
admired  as  the  iove^apple. 

EnDiYMf-^iehoritim  EndMdj  (LUm,) — ^belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Syngmeaia 
JSqmditf  and  natural  order  Cichoracea,  Is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  intro* 
duced  in  1548.  Is  used  as  a  salad,  and  for  stewing.  It  is  in  much  repute,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  The  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  are,  the  green 
curled-leaved,  white  curled-leaved,  and  broad-leaved  Batavian.  The  former  is  most 
generally  cultivated  for  principal  crops.  The  second  sort  is  a  more  delicate  plant, 
and  apt  to  damp  off  in  wet  weather.  The  third  is  not  calculated  to  stand  much 
flrbet,  but  for  early  autumnal  use  is  much  admired. 

Fennel, — Anethum  Fanicuiumj  (Ljim.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Pentait^ 
dria  TnfgMa,  and  natural  order  UmbelUfora.  Its  native  place  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  is  now  naturalized  in  Britain,  and  particularly  in  England.  It  is  somethnet 
met  with  in  chalky  soils  in  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
inmates  of  the  gardens,  and  is  used  in  salads  and  for  gamuhes,  and,  when  boiled^ 
enters  into  many  kinds  of  ilsh-sances.  The  varieties  cultivated  are,  the  common  or 
sweet,  the  dark  green-leaved,  and  the  dwar£  The  latter  sort  has  long  been  no* 
ticed,  but  not  yet  generally  cultivated.  Mr.  Nell  observes,  that  in  consequence  of 
« its  being  more  tender  than  the  common  fennel,  and  often  perishing  in  winter,  hor- 
ticultural writers  have  described  it  as  an  annual,  under  the  name  of  Jnethtm  5eg9* 
htm,  French  or  Asorian  Finoehio,  or  annual  dill,  and  advise  the  culture  of  it  thust 
<  To  be  planted  from  June  till  November,  and  transplanted  into  trenches  two  feet 
asunder,  and  blanched.    The  thick  fleshy  stem  to  be  eaten  sliced  in  salads  or  soups.' " 

OoaKD  and  Poupion  or  FuMP&XNr— Cucarfrtto,  (ZiaM.)— belongs  to  the  class  and 
order  Monaaa  Syngenetia,  and  natural  order  of  Cuewrbitaeea,  Natives  of  India 
and  the  East.    There  are  several  in  cultivation,  the  prindpal  of  which  are : 

The  WATER.UBLON,->C«cffrMto  cUrMuf-introdnced  in  15i^  from  the  south  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  melon  of  the  andents,  and  is  at  the  present  time  much  used  in 
the  south  of  Italy. 

The  Sqoaih^ — Cuettrbiia  Melopepo,  Is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  also  in- 
troduced in  1597.    In  North  America  It  is  cultivated  as  an  artide  of  food. 

The  PoMPiON  or  TvuvKiVr—CueiirHta  Pepo,  U  also  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
introduced  in  1570.  This  is  the  melon  of  the  eariy  English  gardeners ;  the  true 
melon,  CucumU  Melo,  being  then  called  musk-melon.  It  is  generally  cultivated  aa 
an  ornament  of  the  garden,  but  by  some  of  the  peasantry  for  pumpkin-pies,  &c. 

The  WARTBD-oonRn,— CttCKrMto  oerrucotor— a  native  of  the  Levant;  Cwurhita 
auruntia,  the  orange-gourd,  a  native  of  India;  and  the  bottle-gourd,  CucurbUa 
lagenariOf  also  a  native  of  India,  are  only  cultivated  for  curiodty. 

The  Vegetable  Marrow, — Cucurhiia  tuceado, — ^has  been  introduced  from  Persia 
within  these  few  years.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  fomilies,  and  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses In  every  stage  of  its  growth. 

Lbbk^— ^ttitfiii  Porrumf  (Linn.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Hexmdria  Month- 
gyniOf  and  natural  order  Atphodelea.  Is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  introduced  in 
1562 ;  but  it  is  also  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  and  known  to 
those  countries  before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  was  known  to  the  natives  of  tins  country  before  the  time  recorded  of  its  introduc- 
tion. It  is  the  national  vegetable  of  the  andent  Britons.  Worlidge,  speaking  of 
Wales,  says,  *<  I  have  seen  the  greater  part  of  a  garden  there  stored  with  leeks,  and 
a  part  of  the  remainder  with  onions  and  garlic."  The  lorts  generally  cultivated  are, 
the  Flanders,  or  narrow-leaved  leek,  the  Scotch  flag,  or  Musselburg-leek,  and  th« 
London,  broad-leaved  or  tall  leek.    The  two  latter  are  the  best* 
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Lettuce,— ZaeteM  toHixi,  (JUfm.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngenuia 
JEquaUt,  and  natural  order  Ciehoraeea,  It  is  not  exactly  known  to  what  country 
this  excellent  vegetable  owes  its  origin,  but  from  the  names  of  many  of  the  varie- 
ties, they  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  some  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  the 
coast  of  the  Levant.  It  was  cultivated  or  introduced  in  156S.  Some  authors  con- 
sider it  only  a  variety  of  one  of  the  native  species.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  most  uni- 
versally cultivated  salad  that  we  have.  **  It  contains,  like  all  the  other  species  of 
this  gepus,  a  quantity  of  opium  juice,  from  which,  of  late  years,  a  medidne  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  dtle  of  LaetmettHmmf  and 
which  can  be  a«bninistered  with  eflbct  when  oj^um  b  inadmissiblew" 

The  varieties  are  numerous,  of  which  the  following  are  in  general  culture  >-gTeen 
cos,  white  cos,  silver  cos,  spotted  cos,  Egyptian  early  cos,  black-seeded  green  cos, 
white-seeded  green  cos,  brown  cos  or  Badi,  red  cos,  Florence  oos,  Paris  cos,  lap^ 
brown  Silesia,  green  Silesia,  white  Silesia,  common  white  cabbage,  large  white  cab- 
bage, brown  Dutch  cabbage,  hnperial  cabbage,  grand  admiral  cabbage,  tennis-ball 
cabbage,  hardy  green  cabbage  or  capuchin,  Malta  cabbage,  large  Roman,  Prussian^ 
Mogul,  Hammemnitb,  New  Cape  cot;  of  these,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  New 
Cape  oos  is  the  best  for  general  crops,  as  it  grows  very  Urge,  and  is  tender  and  crisp. 
The  brown  Dutch  for  being  hardy,  the  lap  to  be  drawn  and  used  3^oung  in  small 
salads ;  the  spotted  cos  is  curious.  The  hardy  green,  temus-ball,  and  brown  Dutch, 
are  tlie  most  backward  in  starting  to  seed,-  therefore  are  highly  useful  for  summer 
crops.  To  the  brown  Dutch,  as  being  a  hardy  sort,  we  may  add  the  hardy  green, 
the  common  white,  and  the  tennis-ball,  any  of  which  will  stand  the  winter  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  The  cos  lettuces,  have  upright,  oval,  or  oblong  heads ;  and  the  cabbage 
lettuces  have  round  leaves,  and  squat,  flat,  full  heads,  but  are  white,  firm,  and  dose, 
when  full  grown. 

Levi  Apple,  or  Tomato,— Jbfammi  Lifeoperricum,  (LImi.)— belongs  to  the  dass 
and  order  PentandHa  Monogynia,  and  to  Uie  natural  order  SoUmacess,  la  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  introduced  in  1596.  Gerrard  and  Parkinson,  the  fimner 
writing  in  1597,  and  the  latter  in  1656,  describe  it  as  a  plant  kept  only  for  ornament 
and  curiosity.  They  were,  however,  aware,  that  the  fruit  was  used  in  the  warmer 
countries  of  Europe  for  culinary  purposes.  Dodoens,  in  1583,*  describes  it  as  culti- 
vated in  the  continental  gardens,  and  says,  that  the  fruit  was  eaten,  dressed  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  dl.  A  white  variety  is  mentioned  by  Besler,  who  wrote  in  1618. 
This  sort  is  also  noticed  by  Toumefort,  but  is  now  lost*  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  used 
in  soups  and  sauces,  and  the  Juice  is  preserved  for  winter,  like  catsup ;  It  is  also  used 
In  confectionery,  as  a  preserve,  and  when  green  as  a  pickle.  The  French  and 
Italians  are  pardculariy  attached  to  this  fruit,  and  scarcely  a  dinner  is  served  in 
Rome  or  Naples,  without  this  fruit  being  introduced  in  some  shape  or  other.  To 
supply  this  demand,  whole  fields,  in  the  vidnity  of  thoae  dties,  are  aimually  covered 
with  Tomatoes.  There  are  two  varieties  cultivated  here,  if  colour  be  suffident  to 
mark  them  as  such ;  the  red  and  yellow,  each  of  which  has  its  sub-varieties,  such 
as  the  large,  small,  cherry,  and  pear-shaped  reds,  and  the  large,  the  small,  or  cherry- 
shaped  yellow.  Of  these,  the  large  red,  and  large  yellow  are  the  best;  the  pre- 
ference, however,  may  be  given  to  the  former. 

MAKJOKAVt-^Origamm,  (Ztnn.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Didynmua 
Gymnospermia,  and  natural  order  Lahiata*  There  are  different  spedea  cultivated, 
which  are  as  follow: — 

Sweet  Marjoram, — Origanum  Maijorana.  Is  a  .native  of  Portugal,  and  intro- 
duced in  1573. 

Winter  Sweet  MARjOEAM,~Orf^amim  HeraeleoHewn,  A  native  of  Greece,  and 
was  introduced  in  1640. 
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Pot  Marjoram,  Origamtm  OniUs.    A  nadve  of  Sidly,  introduced  In  1759,  and 

Common  Marjoram,  Ongatmm  VuLgare.  A  nadve  of  our  Bridsh  woods  on 
chalky  soils.  All  the  species  are  aromadcs,  and  are  used  both  in  their  green  state, 
and  when  dry,  for  seasoning  soups,  broths,  stuiBngs,  &c 

Marigold,— Cb/rndftfa  qfflemaUs,  (Ltim.^)— belongs  to  the  dasa  and  order  Synge^ 
fietia  neeestaria,  and  natural  order  of  Corymbiftra.  Is  a  native  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  cultivated  hi  this  country  since  1573.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  inmates  of  our  gardens.  **  Its  flowers,"  Gerrard  observes,  **  having  been 
formerly  in  much  repute,  as  comforters  of  the  heart"  It  is  now  rarely  employed 
for  culinary  purposes.  In  some  of  the  midland  counties,  it  is  used  in  broths,  and  in 
others  for  colouring  butter. 

Mustard^— ^imytt,  (Ltnfi.)— 4>elongs  to  the  class  and  order  TetradynoB^a  tiU- 
guosoj  and  to  the  natural  order  of  Cruc^era,    There  are  two  spedes  cultivated. 

Black  Mustard,— tSlnaptf  Nigra.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  fields 
and  cultivated  places.  This  species  is  seldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  is  exten- 
sively grown  in  fields,  for  grinding  and  medicinal  purposes.  When  cultivated  in 
gardens,  its  young  tops  are  used  along  with  other  small  salads,  and  when  fiill  grown, 
the  leaves  are  used  as  greens. 

White  Mostard^— 5tfuipif  Alba.  Found  in  the  same  places  as  the  last,  and  is 
much  used  as  a  small  salad.  When  the  plant  is  young,  it  is  agreeable,  but  when 
In  its  rough  leaves,  is  harsh  and  unpleasant. 

Oracrb,  or  Mountain  SpiNACBr-^^;''^:  hortentit,  (Lism.) — belongs  to  the 
dass  and  order  Polygamia  Monaciot  and  to  the  natural  order  Chenopodea.  Is  a 
native  of  Tartary,  and  introduced  in  1548.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinadi, 
and  is  much  used  in  France. 

Oniov t^^AUktm  Cepa,  (Lbm,) — ^belongs  to  the  dass  taidi  order  Hexandria  Mow>' 
gytuOf  and  to  the  natural  order  Atphodelea*  Neither  the  native  place  of  the  onion, 
nor  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Britain,  can  be  correctiy  ascertained.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  but  it  is  more  probably,  a  native  of  Egypt ; 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  being  partial  to  onions  and  garlic.  It  enters  into 
the  broths,  soups,  and  other  culinary  preparations  of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 
This,  like  all  the  other  alliceous  vegetables,  u  of  great  antiquity.  The  sorts  in 
general  cultivation  are,  the  silver-dunned,  early  silver-skinned,  a  sub- variety  of  the 
last,  yeUow,  true  Portugal,  the  seed  of  which  is  seldom  imported  into  this  country, 
Spanish,  two-bladed,  Strasburg,  globe,  James'  keeping,  Deptford,  pale  red,  blood 
red,  Lisbon,  Tripoli ;  these  are  all  biennials.  The  Welsh,  under-ground,  tree  or 
bnlb-bearing  onion,  and  scallion,  are  perennials.  The  Reading,  white  Reading,  white 
Portugal,  white  Spanish,  Cambridge,  and  Evesham,  are  supposed  the  same  as  the 
Spanish ;  the  Dutch  and  Flanders  are  the  same  as  the  Strasburg.  The  Deptford  is 
only  a  sub-variety  of  the  Strasburg.  The  Dutch  blood  red,  St  Thomas,  are  only 
varieties  of  the  blood  red.  For  pickling,  the  three  former  are  preferred.  The  Spanish 
is  much  cultivated  about  Reading,  and  is  a  good  sort  for  general  crops ;  but  die 
Strasburg  is  most  universally  cultivated,  both  for  prindpal  spring  and  autumn 
crops ;  the  globe  is  a  good  onion,  and  much  admired  by  some  gardeners.  James' 
keeping,  originated  some  years  ago  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  James,  a  market- 
gardener  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  is  a  good  keeping  onion.  The  blood  red  is  much 
cultivated  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  esteemed  in  the  London  markets  only  for  its 
diuretic  qualities.  The  Tripoli  is  the  largest  onion  cultivated,  but  is  a  bad  keeper. 
The  Lisbon  is  a  pretty  good  onion,  but  does  not  always  ripen  its  seed  in  this  country. 
Of  the'  perennial  sorts,  the  Welsh  is  esteemed  for  being  hardy,  and  coining  into  use 
early  in  spring;  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  The  under-ground  species  has,  of  late 
years,  been  much  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  oh  the  coast  in  the  vidnity  of 
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Portsmottthy  as  it  oomee  in  use  before  any  of  the  8pring*8own  ones ;  and  In  that  casci 
the  culdvaton  find  a  ready  market  for  them,  in  the  purveyors  for  the  East  Indiamen 
and  other  ships  destined  for  long  voyages,  which  leave  England  at  a  season,  when 
no  other  onion  would  be  in  a  condition  to  take  into  their  stores.  It  is  a  useful  oniouj 
and  will  afiford  a  supply  should  the  other  crops  from  seed  suffer  by  grubs  or  other 
accidents.  It  does  not  keep  beyond  February.  This  species  iias  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  British  army  about  1805,  but  it 
was  known  in  this  country  many  years  before  that  time.  It  is,  and  has  been  culti> 
vated  in  Devonshire  for  many  years,  and  is  described  as  growing  in  Driver's  nursery 
in  1796.  It  ii  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  esteemed  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  are  partially  fond  of  almost  all  the  alliceous  plants. 

The  tree,  or  bulb-bearing  onion,  JUiwn  cepa  yar.  viviparOf  came  originally  from 
Canada,  where  the  climate  being  too  cold  for  onions  to  flower  and  seed,  becomes  (aa 
in  the  cases  of  many  Alpine  grasses,  for  example,  Poa  et  Festuca  Fwipara)  viviparous, 
and  bears  bulbs  instead  of  flowers.  This  is  one  of  Nature's  grand  provisions  for  the 
propagation  of  plants,  when  the  summer  is  not  of  sufficient  duration  for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  flowers  and  seeds,  by  the  regular  mode  of  impregnation,  &c.  By  a 
mode  peculiar  to  herself.  Nature  changes  the  parts  of  fructification  from  their  natural 
dispositions,  and  forma  them  into  bulbs  or  embryo  plants,  which,  when  sufficiently 
matured,  drop  down«,and  either  strike  root  that  autunm,  or  else  lie  dormant  till  the 
return  of  another  short  summer,  when  they  shoot  up,  and  become  plants  similar  to 
their  parents.  This  curious  mode  of  propagation  is  common  in  the  Alpine  regions, 
and  is  not  only  exemplified  in  the  two  grasses  above-mentioned,  but  in  tliat  rare 
plant,  Saxtfraga  cenuuh  '^^  Polffgonium  otrnparOf  and  many  others.  This  spedes  of 
AlUum  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  cultivation,  although  the  caui^ne  bulbs^ 
when  planted,  become  onions  of  a  good  size.  It  is  our  opinion*  that  the  largest  of 
the  cauline  bulbs  are  calculated  for  pickling;  at  least  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
make  the  experiment. 

ScALLioN.  HUler  mentions  this  as  a  distinct  species ;  but  some  only  consider  it 
to  be  the  Welsh  onion,  and  others  think  it  b  a  sort  of  hollow  leek,  a  spedes  of^flittsi 
grown  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  other  parts  of  South  Wales,  with  a  duster  of  bulbs 
like  that  of  eschalots. 

Parblet, — Apium  Petroselinum,  (Ztfin.)-^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Psii» 
tandria  TrigymOf  and  to  the  natural  order  Uwtbell{fera.  It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  introduced  in  1548,  but'^s  now  naturalized  to  Britain,  It  is  found  in  waste 
places,  but  generally  near  old  gardens.  The  sorts  in  cultivation  are,  the  coeamaa 
plain-leaved,  the  curled  thick-leaved,  and  the  long-rooted  or  Hamburg  parsley. 
The  first  is  seldom  cultivated,  and  should  be  exploded  from  our  gardens,  as,  in  its 
general  appearance,  it  is  often  mistaken  both  for  hemlock,  Conium  maculattm,  and 
Fool's  parsley,  Mthuta  cynapium,  both  of  which  are  ddeterious,  the  former  bdng 
one  of  our  most  powerful  vegetable  poisons.  The  curled-leaved  is  both  a  mudi 
finer  and  a  more  beaudful  sort,  and,  by  generally  adopting  ita  cultivation,  no  risk 
would  be  run  of  mistakingXt  for  either  of  the  two  plants  above-mentioned.  There 
18  a  sub-variety,  called  the  giant-parsley »  which  grows  large,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
others.  The  Hamburg  sort  is  cultivated  for  its  long  fleshy  roots,  and  was  probably 
introduced  or  much  cultivated  near  Hambuig,  from  which  place  it  derives  its  name. 
No^seed  sown  in  the  culinary  garden  remains  so  long  under  ground  as  that  of 
parsley  :  this  drcumstance  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  sowing. 

Parsnep, — Pastinaca  SativOf  (Linn.) — belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Pentandria 
Digynia,  and  to  the  natural  order  UmMl\fera.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  abounds 
in  chalky  fields,  and  road-sides  in  many  parts  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  It 
is  astonishing  to  see  to  what  a  depth  the  roots  of  this  plant  wiU  penetrate  into  hard 
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chalky  rock.  By  cultivation  it  haa  been  much  improved.  In  its  natural  state,  it  has 
a  small  hard  root,  and  of  rather  an  unpleasant  taste,  but,  in  its  cultivated  state,  it 
has  a  large  well-flavoured  root,  and  abounds  with  saccharine  and  spirituous  proper- 
ties. It  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  but  not  so  generally  cultivated 
now  as  formerly.  Amongst  the  Catholics  it  is  a  favourite  Lent  root,  being  eaten  with 
salted  fish.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  roots  are  dressed  along  with  potatoes,  and 
form  a  good  dish  for  the  children  of  the  peasantry.  Parsnep-wine  is  well  known. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  table-beverage  b  prepared  from  the  roots  brewed  along 
with  hops.  We  have  only  one  variety  cultivated,  but  the  French  cultivate  three : 
the  Sianif  the  CoquainCf  and  the  Lisbonaise,  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  smallest,  but 
best  flavoured;  the  second  is  the  largest,  and  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  the  roots  sometimes  attain  the  length  of  four  feet,  and 
are  often  sixteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  rarely  so  small  as  six  inches.  This 
variety  deserves  the  attention,  no(,only  of  our  cottagers,  but  also  of  our  dairy-farmers, 
few  vegetables  being  better  for  milch-cows ;  and  in  situations,  where  the  soil  is  ligh^ 
deep,  and  sandy,  probably  a  better  crop  could  not  be  grown  for  that  purpose.  The 
third  variety,  Lisbonaise,  is  nearly  as  good  as  the  former,  but  does  not  grow  to 
such  a  kngth,  and  probably  would  be  better  for  field  culture.  Depth  of  soil,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  material  in  the  cultivation  of  parsneps,  if  all  other  circumstances  be 
favourable ;  for,  as  has  been  already  observed,  their  roots  penetrate  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  in  solid  chalk ;  nevertheless,  the  looser  the  ground  is,  the  larger 
they  will  become. 

Pea, — Pisum  Sativum^  (£in».)^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Diadelphia  Decau" 
dria,  and  natural  order  of  Legwninosa.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
when  introduced  into  this  country  we  have  no  certain  account.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  peas  were  brought  from  Holland,  and  were  considered  fit  only  for  the 
nobility,  being  brought  from  so  great  a  distance,  and  at  such  a  great  expense.  Nu- 
merous varieties  are  cultivated  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  the  principal  of  which  arc 
as  follow :  Bishop's  dwarf  early,  Cormack's  double-blossomed  early  f^ame,  Perkin's 
early  ditto,  old  or  true  early  frame,  early  Charlton,  early  golden  ditto,  early 
Nichol's  golden  ditto,  conmion  Charlton,  early  single-blossomed,  Reading  hot- 
spur, golden  hotspur,  dwarf  marrowfat,  tall  marrowfat,  green  marrowfat  or  Pata- 
gonian,  Knight*s  wrinkled,  or  marrow ;  Knight's  new  dwarf  ditto,  Spanish  moratto, 
blue  Prussian,  white  Prussian,  egg,  white  roundval,  gray  roundval,  tall  sugar,  dwarf 
sugar,  crovni  or  rose,  true  dwarf  scymetar,  sickle  pea,  dwarf  blue  imperial,  improved 
ditto  ditto,  tall  ditto  ditto,  new  green  nonpareil,  royal  dwarf,  Leadman's  ditto,  Spa- 
nish ditto,  prolific  ditto,  late  Spanish  ditto,  early  dwarf  frame,  for  forcing,  and  Nan* 
terre,  or  earliest  French  pea.  Of  these,  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  a  new  pea,  raised  by 
Mr.  D.  Bishop,  in  Perthshire ;  the  early  dwarf  frame,  true  early  frame,  are  tlie 
best  sorts  for  forcing,  or  with  the  early  Charlton,  the  best  for  early  crops  in  the  open 
air.  The  Charltons  are  profitable,  as  well  as  early  peas,  and  are  suited  for  cottagers, 
and  small  gardens,  as  are  also  all  the  varieties  of  dwarfi»,  as  they  occupy  little  ground, 
and  other  crops  of  vegetables  may  be  planted  between  their  rows.  Of  the  middling  tall 
growing  sorts,  the  blue  Prussian,  dwarf  marrowfat,  are  excellent  bearers,  and  good- 
flavoured  peas ;  and,  of  the  tallest,  the  tall  marrowfist  and  Knight's  wrinkled  marrow 
are  the  best ;  the  latter  is  evidently,  under  good  culture,  the  best-flavoured  and  pro- 
fitable late  pea  that  is  now  known.  It  is  not  so  profitable  to  market-gardeners,  nor 
to  cottagers,  as  it  requires  stakes  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  Leadman's  dwarf 
is  a  good  late  pea,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.  The  sugar-pea  is  used  nearly 
in  die  same  manner  as  kidney-beans ;  the  pods  being  deprived  of  the  inner  tough 
film  render  them  very  tender.  It  was  only  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century*.  It  is  much  used  in  France.  All  the  culinary  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Legumino$a,  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  among  the 
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first  which  attracted  the  attention  of  man  in  an  uncivilised  state.  The  nimble 
tailor,  early  May,  or  double-blossomed  frame,  is  one  of  our  best  and  earliest  peas. 
It  was  imported  from  Holland  in  1814.  The  pea,  as  an  article  of  food,  possesses 
great  interest  ;'the  peasantry  of  Scotland  make  meal  of  it,  of  which  they  prepare  a 
wholesdme  and  nutritious  bread* 

Purslane, — Portulaca  oleraeea,  (Linn.) — belongs  to  the  dasa  and  order  Dode- 
eandria  Monogyma^  and  to  the  natural  order  PorhtlaeedB.  Is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  introduced  in  1652.  It  is  used  in  salads,  and  sometimes  pickled.  There 
are  two  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  green  and  yellow,  or  golden.  By  some  they  are 
made  two  distinct  species,  under  the  names  of  Portulaca  oleraeea  and  Portulaca 

RAniBBi^Raphanut  taihnu,  (Ztafi.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Tetradffnamia 
eiKquoMOf  and  to  the  natural  order  Crueifera,  Is  a  native  of  China,  ipd  mentioned 
by  Gerrard,  in  1584.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  are  divided  into 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter  kinds.  The  following  is  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  >-^ 

'  The  Spring  and  Summer  kinds  are,  the  **  scarlet,  or  sahnon-ooloured,  and  its  sub- 
varieties.-^hort-topped  scarlet,  and  early  frame  scarlet ;  which  are  the  two  sorts 
generally  cultivated.  Purple ;  an  early  sort,  of  good  flavour,  but  at  present  neg- 
lected. Long  white ;  the  original  variety,  cultivated  in  Gerrard's  time,  white  semi- 
transparent  and  delicate :"  these  are  long  sorts.  The  turnip  sorts  are,  the  *<  white; 
root  globular,  like  a  turnip.  Early  white ;  a  sub-variety.  The  pink ;  rose-coloured, 
scariet,  and  crimson,  are  names  applicable  to  one  sort  which  approaches  to  the  pear- 
shape." 

I%e  Autumn  kinds  are,  **  White  Russian ;  the  root  laiger  than  any  of  the  long- 
rooted  kinds,  white,  tapering  like  a  carrot,  flavour  nutty,  like  that  of  the  rampion. 
Yellow  turnip;  root  large,  ovate,  yeDow,  or  dusky-brown,  and  rough  without, 
but  the  flesh  white.  Round  brown ;  root  large,  shape  irregular,  externally  matted 
with  greenish  brown,  and  the  flesh  soft,  and  of  a  greenish  white." 

The  Winter  kinds  are,  **  White  Spanish ;  root  laige,  oval,  outside  white  tinged 
with  green,  flesh  hot,  firm,  solid,  and  white.  Oblong  brown ;  root  middle-sised, 
pear-shaped,  outside  coat  rough  and  brown,  marked  with  white  circles ;  flesh  hot, 
firm,  solid,  and  white,  plant  very  hardy.  Black  Spanish ;  root  large,  irregularly  pear- 
shaped,  rough  and  black  externally,  and  the  flesh  hot,  firm,  solid,  and  white ;  very 
hardy.    Purple  Spanish ;  a  sub-variety  of  the  black,  with  a  purple  skin." 

The  roots  are  much  esteemed  as  a  salad,  and  are  the  only  part  of  the  plant  gene- 
rally  used  in  a  raw  state.  The  pods  are  pickled,  and  considered  a  substitute  for 
capers.  Sometimes  the  tender  tops  are  used  along  with  other  small  salads ;  and 
they  were  andendy  boiled,  when  frill  grown,  and  used  as  greens.  The  long-rooted 
are  best  for  prindpal  crops,  although  for  variety,  the  turnip  sort<  are  also  sown 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  Spanish  may  be  stored  for  winter  use,  among 
sand  or  otherwise,  with  other  winter  roots. 

Rampion^ — Campanula  Rapunculus,  (Ztim.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  Miimogynia,  and  to  the  natural  order  Ctrntpanulaca,  Is  a  native  of  England, 
though  not  much  cultivated.  The  roots  are  Hke  a  radish,  and  have  a  nutty  flavotfr, 
whidi,  with  the  leaves,  are  the  parts  used  in  spring  salads. 

Rape« — Brassica  Napus,  (Lbm,  var.  ole^fera  of  DeeoiMfettf)— belongs  to  the  dass 
and  order  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa,  and  natural  order  of  Cruqfera.  Is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  found  in  corn-fields  and  cultivated  places.  The  young  seed-leaves  ga- 
thered, are  used  with  mustard  and  cress,  in  salads.    It  is  much  used  in  agriculture. 

Satort, — Satnreja,  {Lhm,) — ^belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Didynamia  Gywmos* 
permtOf  and  natural  order  £a5ta<«.    There  are  two  spedes  cultivated :  the— 
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8§uuun  Bm^r^r^S&hirwfakttftmU.  l8«aBtit<eof  Italy,aik4lEiiowBfaitMBMBiitry 
dneel^SS. 

WkUerSmforf,  Saimr^m  Mmimuu  I»  •  raAw  of  tlw  aooth  of  Surape,  and  known 
in  thlt  eonntry  nnco  165i.  Both  tho  ipcdes  are  cukbated  in  erery  gardon,  Mng 
need  for  leaaoningt  and  other  made-disfaes  In  oookary. 

SAumr^Tragopegm  ptrrffMiu,  (Xim.)— Manga  t»  tha  daaa  and  aidflr 
Sytigennlm  .SqmaUtt  and  nataral  oidar  Ciektraetm.  U  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
haM  probaUy  been  naturallaed.  The  Ihigopogm  ^raUcmit,  another  plant  of  dda 
findiy,  was  cullhrBted  in  the  gardeaa  In  the  thne  of  Genard  and  Pacfcfauon,  hat 
have  been  supplanted  by  tha  Tmgepogon  farrifdkbu.  The^nota  aw  naed^thar 
heiied  or  itawed,  and  the  yanug  shoeta  ate  ated  in  fpring  aa  a  sidMlitttte  for 


HKyoYi-^Braa^M  tHenetOf  wn.  Sttbamda^  {lAnn,)  Bmatea  nHermota,  vav.  MZate 
«f  Daoomlotttf— bekmgi  to  the  class  and  order  TetradffmamkL  SUiquf^aa,  and  natnial 
order  of  Crmeyifni*  This  is  another  of  the  anany  vaiieCica  of  eaUnary  vegetaMer 
which  have  taken  Ihelr  origin  finom  tha  oammon  while  eahbage,  the  Brtniiea  ofaroesd, 
Thia  fomOy  is  distingnSahed  finom  aU  tha  odiera  hy  tlw  mgasity  of  ita  learea,  and  It 
divided  into  the  following  vaiieties:  tihe  green,  the  dwaii^  and  the  yeOaw  snvoy ;  and 
these  again  into  the  anb-varieticei  the  round,  tlie  oblong,  and  the  conical  or  sugar- 
loaf  shaped  ;  all  of  them  being  excellent  antunmal  greens.  The  green  savoy  shonld 
be  first  used,  as  itis  less  hardy  than  the  yeUow,  and  iSbt  dwaif  is  the  hardiest  of 
themalL  Any  of  thamiriU,  however^  stand  in  ordinary  laasnna,  till  after  ttia  aniddte 
ofwinter. 

BoomEOKEMAr^'HSeonumira  Btspanfoa,  (£lBn.)-~belonga  la  tha  class  and  order 
i^l^NganssIa  JSgaolEs,  and  nabural  order  Oeheraoem.  Is  a  native  of  Spain,  tha  sovA 
•f  Franea,  and  Italy,  and  cnHhatad  In  the  gardeni  of  this  aoantry  rinoa  1570,nMMtly 
foritsroots.  '•  '  ' 

S£A-KALSr*Gr«aiieMsrMBNi,(£lRB.)-*belaagato  the  daas  and  order  flW^nlij^ 
neaaia  iSli^aoM^  and  natural  order  Crmeifirm,  U  *  nativa  of  oar  aea^ahores^  and 
has  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  England,  firom  time  inunemorial. 
The  late  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  fixat  who  brought  It  into  general  cultare,  althougb  It 
had  been  cnltivated  partially  In  tUs  ebnntry  for  npwaida  of  two  hundred  years,  and 
appean  to  have  been  sent  to  the  eantinent  by  the  two  botaniats.  Label  and  Tomer, 
bnt  whether  as  a  euUnary  or  botanical  plant  does  not  appear.  Paridnaon  and  Bryant 
both  say,  that  the  leaves  were  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-ooast  boiled,  and 
eaten  as  cabbage ;  firom  which  it  derives  the  name  of  sea-cabbage,  or  sea-kale.  It 
was  probably  first  cultivated  in  the  south  of  England,  as  we  are  informed,  that  k 
was  brought  to  Chidiester  market,  in  a  cultivated  state,  in  1763.  It  was  cultivated 
hy  Dr.  Lettsom  in  1767,  and  by  faim  brought  into  notke  in  the  London  markets. 
Xn  Scotland,  so  early  as  1774,  directions  are  given  for  its  cultivation  by  Ch>rdon,  in 
his  Gardener's  Dictionary,  who  recommends  covering  the  beds,  wlA  sand  or  gravel, 
to  the  thickness  of  four  or  five  inches.  Although  sea-kale  be  now  a  common  vege- 
table, in  every  part  of  this  country,  it  is  singular,  that  the  Freneh,  who  are  naturally 
fond  of  light  vegetable  fiiod,  should  not  more  readily  adopt  its  euldvafion.  It  has 
•ne  great  advantage  over  all  other  vegetables  of  a  culinary  nature,  whkh  is,  that  it 
can  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  in  perfiwtion.  By  repeated  cutting,  In  eold  situations. 
It  can  be  obtained  till  the  end  «f  lune,  and  again,  by  fordng,  in  November.  It  la 
not,  like  most  other  vegetables,  injured,  but  improved  by  forcing.  This  vegetable  is 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  by  the  London  marlcet-gardeners,  several  Individuals 
having  a  number  of  acres  under  crop  at  the  same  time,  jind  find  a  ready  demand  for 
It  in  aU  the  markets  of  the  metropolis.  The  price  is  about  four  shillings  a  punnet 
(a  amail  basket)  firom  December  till  April ;  and,  after  that  time,  seldom  seUs  for  leas 
than  half-a-crown  or  three  shillings. 

2p 
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Scunvr-ORAMr-GcwiUeria  qffleinalu,  (Ltmi.)— .belongs  to  the  ctoM  and  oider 
Tetradtfnamia  sUicuhia,  and  natural  order  Crue^era.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing on  many  of  our  sea-shores.  It  is  not  generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but 
makes  a  wholesome  ingredient  in  our  -salads,  where  it  is  required.  Its  medicinal 
properties  are  considered  as  anti-scorbutic.  The  variety,  called  Dutch  scurvy-giass» 
is  thicl^er,  and  more  succulent  in  its  leaves,  and  is  the  best  finr  cultivation. 

Skikrbt,— iSSmn  SSsahtm,  (£liiM.)-l4ielong8  to  the  class  and  order  Penitmdria 
Digynia,  BXkd  natanX  order  UmhelHfira.  Is  a  native  of  China,  andlcnown  in  thk 
country  since  1548.  The  roots  are  the  parti  of  the  plant  used,  but  at  the  present 
day  are  not  so  moch  esteemed  in  culinary  preparations  as  formerly. 

Spinach^— ^mcM  okraeeot  (Liiwi.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  DUuia 
Hexandrta,  and  natural  order  Chenopodea,  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  western 
Asia,  bat  that  is  only  coi\)ectttre.  It  has  been  cultivated  here  nnce  1568,  but  pro- 
bably was  known  in  th»  country  long  before  that  period.  It  is  used  in  culmary 
preparatbns  in  various  ways,  and  esteemed  in  all  &milles.  There  are  only  two 
varieties  cultivated:  the  prickly-seeded  and  the  round-seeded.  The  former  is  pre- 
ftped  for  winter  and  autumn  sowings,  being  more  hardy :  the  latter  for  general  crope 
in  summer,  the  leaves  being  more  succulent  and  tender. 

Spinach,  New  ZEAhAVDi—Teiragonia  eiponja— belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
leotandria  Peniagynia,  and  natural  order  Ficoidea.  This  is  a  very  recently  intro- 
duced plant  into  our  culinary  gardens,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach.  It 
is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  as  the  name  implies,  and  was  introduced  by  the  natural- 
ists, who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  to  that  country.  It  was  discovered  by  them 
growing  by  the  sides  of  woods,  in  bushy  sandy  places.  It  did  not  appear  to  them 
that  the  natives  ever  used  it  in  any  form.  It  was  introduced  in  177S  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  among  many  other  seeds  from  the  same  country,  and  cultivated  here  as  a 
green-house  plant,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  almost  every  garden  as  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  is  found  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  the  French-bean  or  nasturtium.  A 
few  plants,  if  properly  managed,  are  found  to  be  sufficient  for  a  large  ftmily.  It  is 
.dressed  in  the  same  way  as  spinach,  and,  when  upon  the  table,  can  be  distinguished 
only  by  few  from  the  common  spinach. 

Spinach,  wild^ — Chettopodium  Bonus  Henrieut,  (Linn,) — ^belongs  to  the  dass  and 
order  Pentandria  Digynia,  and  natural  order  Chenopodea.  Is  a  native  of  Britain, 
and  found  plentifully  by  the  sides  of  roads  near  villages,  but  seldom  at  a  great  dis« 
tance  from  houses.  It  is  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire  in  preference  to  the  garden* 
spinach.  The  young  shoots,  peeled  and  boiled,  are  eaten  as  asparagus,  and  resemble 
that  vegetable  in  flavor.    It  is  not  in  general  cultivation  in  the  gardens. 

ScTOCORT  or'WiLU  EvDivZf^Cichorium  Intybus,  (Xlmi.)— belongs  to  the  dass 
and  order  Syngenetia  JEquaiis,  and  natural  order  of  Ciehoracea.  Is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  found  by  road-tides  in  calcareous  soils.  This  plant  is  but  little  c«lti- 
vated  in  this  country,  but  is  in  high  repute  in  Italy  and  France.  When  blanched,  it 
has  much  the  appearance  of  endive,  and  in  that  state  is  the  Barbe  de  CapuHn  of  the 
French.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  both  the  French  and  English  agriculturists, 
and  has  been  cultivated  by  them  as  food  for  cattle-  In  Holland  and  Flanders  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  roots,  which  the  inhalnUnts  of  those  countries,  and 
almost  all  the  people  on  the  continent,  grind  and  use  for  coffoe,  either  by  itseU;  or 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  genuine  coflfee. 

TuTMk^f^Tkymm  vulgariSf  (j^'iiii.)~belong8  to  the  dass  and  order  Didyftamia 
Gymnotpermia,  and  natural  order  Labaata.  Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  has 
been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  1548.  It  is  a  well-known  fragrant  plant,  and 
cultivated  in  all  culinary  gardens.  There  are  two  species  in  cultivation,  and  three 
varieties  of  the  first  or  common  thyme,  viz.  the  common  narrow-leaved,  and  brood- 
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leaved,  which  b  less  common,  smd  the  variegated' leaved,  which  Is  gtown  for  orna- 
ment 

Thtmb,  LBiiinr,— T^ymau  eUnodonur-^lneh  has  been  supposed  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  the  common  wild  thyme,  Th^fums  ter^Uwik  but  it  is  sufllcienUy  distinct 
to  form  a  spedes  of  itself.  It  is  used  much  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Thymus 
ffttlgarii. 

TURNIT,— Brastiea  Ayo,  (Zmm.  and  DecowWk,)— Wo"««  ^  ^«  ^^^  "**  *^'^®' 
Tetradynamia  SUiquoM,  and  natural  order  of  Cruetfera.  Is  a  native  of  England, 
but  IB  better  known  in  a  cultivated  state.  The  roots  are  used  in  various  ways  in 
almost  every  &mlly,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  spring,  the  tops  afford  an 
agreeable  and  delicate  gi«en,  and  are  acceptable  t^  the  mechanic  and  cottager,  as 
weU  as  to  the  peer.  It  is  uncertain  when  turnips  were  first  cultivated  in  Britain,  for 
we  find,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  imported  from  Finders, 
and  were  not  cultivated  here,  as  their  culture  was  not  then  understood.  In  the  low 
countries,  and  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  have  been  cultivated  as  for  back  as  the 
records  of  the  history  of  those  countries  carry  us.  Sir  Richard  Weston  is  the  first 
historian,  who  speaks  of  them  as  being  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle  in  England,  and 
that  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Worlidge,  writing  in 
1668,  says,  that  flies  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  turnips  hafe ;  and  Ray,  who 
wrote  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  speaks  of  them  as  being  cultivated  in  the 
fields  every  where  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  gardens. 

Turnips  were  cultivated  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Leicestershire,  In  the  years 
1698  and  1699.  Mr.  Lisle  informs  us,  that  his  men,  who  hoed  his  turnips,  had  made 
It  their  peculiar  business  for  twenty  years. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  introduced  into  Sngland  by  Chari^  Lord 
Viscount  Townshend,  but  on  the  authority  of  Lisle,  who  ipade  his  observations 
between  the  years  1693  and  1722,  this  seems  to  be  an  error.  It  is  however  pro-' 
bable,  that  that  patriotic  nobleman  greatly  Improved  the  mode  of  cultivating  them, 
as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  much  higher  perfection  on  the  continent,' 
where  he  redded  for  some  time,  being  ambassador  extraordinary  to>  the  States  Gene* 
ral  in  1709. 

They  were  certainly  not  in  cultivation,  except  for  the  table,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  so  little  were  they  known  In  1688,  that  Cogan,  in  his  Haven  of 
Health,  affirms,  **  That  although  many  men  do  love  to  eat  turnips,  yet  the  swine  by 
nature  do  abhor  them."  ^either  Gerard  nor  Parkinson  takes  the  least  notice  of. 
their  bdng  cultivated  in  the  fields.  The  former  says,  that  small  turnips  were  grown 
at  Hackney,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  brought  to  the  Cross  in  Cheapside  by  the  women  of 
that  village  to  be  sold.  In  Scotland  they  were  first  cultivated  near  Stonehive,  by 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Urie,  as  an  article  of  field-culture,  and  that  enlightened 
gentleman  brought  the  cultivation  of  them  to  very  great  perfection  daring  his  life, 
time. 

The  sorts  cultivated  are,  the  early  white  Dutch,  early  stone,  common  round  white, 
large  round  white,  yellow  Dutch,  Aberdeen  yellow,  Maltese  golden,  green  topped 
large  round  white,  red  topped  large  white,  tankard,  French,  small  round  French, 
Swedish  yellow  'stone,  and  black  Rassian.  Of  these,  the  two  former  are  the  best 
for  early  cro^  and  with  the  addition  of  the  third,  and  yellow  Dutch,  and  Aberdeen 
yeUow  for  winter  use,  are  quite  enough  for  any  ordinary  garden.  The  Maltese 
golden  Is  a  handsome  root,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  grow  a  few  of  them ;  as  also 
of  the  Swedish,  when  transplanted  for  spring  use,  as  afibrding  a  fine  supply  of 
^jeens  as  well  as  good  roots.  Where  It  is  convenient  to  have  turnips  from  the  fields, 
it  is  better  not  to  occupy  the  garden-ground  with  them  for  winter  supply,  as  those 
from  the  fields  will  be  found  of  a  much  better  flavor. 
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or 

CULINARY  ROOTS  AND  HERBS, 

KNCMIBATIlie  XHX»  I>£rVBBIKt  BPBCIM,  AHD  PUHGiPAL  VASIXTIBS 
Iir  0VNSVAL  COlfftTAVIOir;  with  TBBIE  VAVItB  PLACB  OP  OBOWTH» 
IP  INDIOBKOUS;  AND  IP  BZOTIC,  THB  TIMB.OP  THBIR  INTBODUC- 
%tOm  INSBD  TBI»  €OUNlBar. 


AB>W0«Br-4ypmm  vibgi^iimy  (£lim.)^1wlofigito  the  dass  and  order  Stptgene- 
tia,JBqHtM§i  9mA  iliBFal  wder  CyttttncephtUa,  Is  a  native  of  the  soath  of  Eoxope, 
and  introduced  in  1548.  There  are  only  three  varieties  in  general  culdvation.  The 
Aaodi  or  tmA,  the  gMe,  and  liie  dwarf  globe ;  of  these,  the  globe  is  considered 
tho  hestibr  ganaral  «ropa»  bat  the  French  Is  supposed  to  be  better  flavored.  The 
latter  is  only  a  sub-variety  of  tlie  g^obe,  and  valued  as  occupying  less  room  than  any 
•f  th«  alfaaf%  and  is  tharefon  to  be  preferred  in  small  gardens.  Artichokes  are 
«aad  ia  ahnast  all  AaskUiea)  and  ara  in  much  repute  on  the  continent,  entering  in  a 
aaiietj  af  waya  faito  Pwch  cookery. 

▲btimuheb,  iEBimaifBifr-JIMMMAflf  Meyviat,  (£Am.)— bdongs  to  the  daas 
and  erdsr  S^fi^gmmkt  fVaiftiwaa»  and  natural  order  CarynOi^era.  Is  a  native  of 
BaaaO,  and  intiodnaad  In  M7.  The  epHhet  Jerusalem  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Italian  word  Oiratole,  {tmmgirare,  to  turn,  and  tot,  the  sun,)  or  aunflxmer ;  tho 
name  artbhaka  la  given  fo  It  Iram  the  yeaamManec  In  flavor  which  the  tnbers  possess 
la  the  bottoma  of  artichahea.  BeA»re  the  kitroduellon  of  potatoes,  thb  root  was  in 
high  laputa.  In  dia  idga  of  Chartea  fha  Pint,  VbglniBn  potatoes  (oar  common 
laft)  vrare  tmi  i  but  Oanaiian  palaCoaa  (aur  9efUMden  artichokes)  were  in  common 
KM.    Thay  ara  nsed  flw  a  whitar  asd  spring  dtoh. 

BAtiK#i-«JMaMi  ^^daoBSj^^balonga  to  the  ctaas  and  order  2y%afnala  (7yMf»as- 
pmrmkh  and  Hattaial  acdav  XaMate.  Is  a  native  of  Switserland  and  the  south  of 
Franca  i  was  hrtrodneed  hi  167A.  It  is  now  Ikfle  used  in  culinary  preparations,  but 
atill  vctaiaa  ibi  xai^  aa  a  madklnid  plant.  It  aflbrda  a  grateftd  beverage  in  fcvers, 
and  Is  used  in  the  making  of  balm  tea. 

Bdkwt^  iViM'iMiii  aaagiiinFtia,  (Xina.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  M<h 
tmtki  Ptiymdrkif  and  natnnd  onier  BatoMm,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  found  abun- 
dantly on  chalky  downs.  The  loaves  are  sometimes  used  in  salads,  and  occasionally 
In  aoi^  It  contiattoa  groan  all  winter,  but  is  #ow  little  used.  It  has  been  recom- 
vandad  to  the  attention  of  the  agriculturiaf,  aa  ibod  for  cattle. 

BBOOK-Livsy— Faronjea  Bocctftei^a,  (£i«M.)M>eleng8  to  the  class  and  order 
Jiawdria  Jfgwqgpaia,  and  to  the  natural  order  SerufHuOarvw,  Is  a  native  of  Britain» 
powlag  in  every  rivolet  The  young  tops  are  used  like  water-cresses  for  a  salad, 
belag  mare  mild  and  more  auoeulent,  and  only  slightly  bitter  in  taste.  They  need 
lot  be  cuitivatad,  at  least  in  a  gasdan,  Isr  a  very  little  attention  will  procure  an 
ample  supply  in  any  stream,  where  they  gvow  naturally. 
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Cmvt,^Attmm  Sekmrnpnuum^  (JUm.)-4Mloiig8  to  the  d«s8  and  order  Hexmidria 
Mmtagfnkt,  and  natural  order  Jtpkodelem^  U  a  natiTe  of  Britain,  and  sometimes 
£»wid  in  mead0W8  and  pastures.  A  small  bed  is  sufficient  for  any  family ;  the  young 
tope  are  cut,  and  mixed  with  salads  in  spring.  The  peasantry  ronke  a  ftyorite  dish 
of  them,  chopped  small,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal  into  a  sort  of  pudding.  The 
French  use  them  as  seasonings  to  omelets,  soups,  &c. 

CAMomLm,^JntkemU  MMIi«,r— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Syngemma  tuper^^ 
JkMt  woA  natural  order  Ccrfmh\ftrm.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  found  in  pastures. 
There  are  two  Yarieties  cidtivated,  the  single  and  double  ttowerii^.  The  former, 
like  all  other  single  flowers,  are  the  best  for  medidnal  purposes ;  but  the  latter  are 
iBost  generally  cultivated,  as  they  afford  a  greater  Ivcigfat  and  quantity:  They  ar* 
highly  usefol  in  domestic  medicine,  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  gardens,  when 
they  may  either  form  a  bed,  or  be  planted  for  edgings,  for  which*  they  are  well 
•daplcd. 

C«aTifART,~7aMorlMi  Boltamita  (Liim.)\  BeitamUa vuXgarU,  {H9rtu$Kewmi^ 
ei^)— bdosigs  to  the  dase  and  order  SwgffntHa  ittpetfina,  and  natural  order  Goryai- 
l^m.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  introduced  into  this  country  in  1568.  It  is  a 
hSglUy  'aromatic  herb,  and  its  name,  Costmary,-  faituuates  that  it  is  the  emiu$t  or 
snromaCic  plant  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  but  seldom  used  in  thb  country  for  cuHnary  pur- 
poses, and  therefore  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  kitchen-gardens.  It  is  still  used  in 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

Cbbss,  Waters— ATafter/ttiin  i^emaU,  (Ikrtut  Kewenm)f^tAi(m^  to  the  class 
and  order  Teiradpnamia  tUiquota,  and  natural  order  Cruc^'x.^'li  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  found  frequently  in  rivulets  and  ditches.  Its  cultivation  was  not  at- 
tempted till  of  late  years,  but  rince  1806,  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several 
persons,  and  we  now  see  water-cresses  cultivated  in  several  pieces  round  London. 

KLBCAMPAWKr-^fa«to  Hsfarfign,  (£fiHk)— Wongs  to  the  dass  and  order  5yi^»- 
ncfla  mtpetpuif  and  natural  order  Corymb^erm,  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  was  for- 
laeriy  in  great  reputo,  and  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  viUage-gardens  throughout 
Eun^.  it  is,  however,  seldom  cultivated  at  this  time,  except  as  a  flowering^plant 
In  the  borders,  but  it  sfill  holds  its  place  as  a  medidnal  plant  of  alexij^umnick  virtues, 
and  for  which  it  was  probably  so  generally  cidtivated. 

BBCRALOT,-^if  0l«m  anoo^omeiiM,  (Xtwi.)— belongs  to  the  daas  and  order  Ifenm- 
4fia  Mnufgyma,  and  natnnd  order  jiiphodeUte,-  U  «  native  of  Palestine,  found  near 
'  Ascalon.    Introduced  into  this  country  in  1633.    Its  roots  are  much  used  in  culinary 
preparations,  in  the  manner  of  onions  and  garlic 

Oaalic, — AUinm  sdHvmn,  (Limu) — ^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hexandria 
Monogyma,  and  natural  order  Jtphodeiem.  Is  «  native  of  Sidly,  the  south  of 
France,  and  also  of  Egypt,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Egyptians  long  before  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites.  It  has  been  cultivated  here  since  1548.  It  is  not  very 
generally  used  in  Bnghsh  cookery,  at  least  in  substance,  but  its  flavor  is  comD)uni*> 
cated  by  steeping  the  cloves,  as  the  bulbs  are  called,  for  a  short  time  in  the  dish,  and 
then  withdrawing  them.  It  enters  more  generally  into  French  and  Italian  coodcery 
than  into  the  English.  It  possesses  some  medidnal  virtues,  fo^  which  it  is  cultivated. 
.  HtRB-TAmvcEf^Rumex  PatientiOf  (i^imi.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Htxtmdria  Digyma,  and  natural  order  Polygonem.  Is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  intro- 
dnead  in  1573.  Formerly  tiiis  plant  was  cultivated  as  a  spinach.  It  is  now  neg* 
lected,  according  to  the  opinbn  of  Mr.  Ndl,  <*  on  account  of  the  proper  mode  of 
using  it  not  being  generally  known."    It  is  still  much  used  in  Sweden  as  spinach. 

Hop, — Httmubit  Lupmhu,  (£iiiii.)-«l>eiongs  to  the  dass  and  order  DUtH^  PaUoH" 
dria,  «nd  natural  order  Vrticem.  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  hedges,  and 
eultivmted  to  a  condderable  extent  as  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  beer.    The 
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young  fthoots  were  formerly  used  like  asparagus,  and  are  said  to  be  pleasant  to  eat. 
They  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  market,  under  the  name  of  hop>top8# 
The  hop  is  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens  as  a  climbing  plant,  either  to  hide  dis- 
agreeable objects,  or  as  a  curiosity. 

HoRSB-iiADiSH, — Cochieria  Aromaiica,  {LiTtn,) — ^belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Tetradynamia  SiUquoaOf  and  natural  order  Crue^era,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  pastures,  but  more  generally  near  villages,  and  in  the  vidnity  of 
gardens.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is  an  artide  of  consider- 
able profit  to  the  market-gardener.  Its  uses  are  generally  known.  The  roots  lose 
all  their  acrimony  by  drying,  first  becoming  sweet,  and  then  almost  insipid.  If  kept 
in  sand,  in  a  cellar  or  other  such  place,  the  roots  retain  their  acrimony  for  a  long 
time. 

Hyssop,— Hysfopitf  qfficinaUs^  (Ltnn.) — ^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didynamia 
Gjfnmoipermia,  and  natural  order  Labiate.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
introduced  in  1548.  This  is  not  the  hyssop  of  the  andents.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times used  as  a  pot-herb,  but  thdr  prii^ipal  use  is  in  medidne.  Three  varieties  are 
cultivated,  differing  only  in  the  color  of  their  flowers,  which  are  red,  white,  and  blue. 
The  blue  is  the  original  color,  and  the  most  often  cultivated. 

Latemder,— Xofxeiubrfa  ipicat  (£mn.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Didynamia 
Gynmotpermiat  and  natural  order  Lahiata.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
introduced  in  1658.  It  is  seldom  or  never  used  in  domestic  cookery,  but  is  found  in 
every  garden,  in  which  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fragrant  spikes,  which  are  either  dried, 
and  kept  in  bags  or  small  bundles,  or  distilled,  and  becomes  then  the  well-known 
lavender-water  of  the  shops.  For  this  latter  purpose,  it  is  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  particularly  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  and  Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire. 

LxQUOiiiCB^ — Glycyrrhixa  glabra,  (Linn,) — bdongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Diadel- 
pihia  Decandria,  and  to  the  natural  order  LegunUnoup.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  introduced  in  1562.  The  planting  and  growing  of  liquorice  began  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  It  is  only  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
gardens,  but  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  fields,  for  the  use  of  brewers  and  druggists. 

Mii)T,^Jf«n/^,  {Lirm,) — belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnotpermia, 
and  natural  order  LabiaUe. — There  are  several  spedes  cultivated. 

The  Mentha  vfridUt  spearmint,  is  the  most  generally  used  in  culinary  preparations, 
being  an  ingredient  in  salads,  and  imparting  a  flavor  to  several  dishes,  such  as  peas, 
sauces,  &:c 

The  Mentha  puiegium,  pennyroyal,  is  used  in  different  branches  of  cookery. 

The  Mentha  piperita,  peppermint,  is  less  used  as  a  culinary  herb,  but  is  more  used 
for  distillation,  for  which  the  other  two  are  also  cultivated.  ' 

PoTAT<v — Solanum  tuberoeumf  {LUm.) — ^belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pentandria 
DigyniOf  and  natural  order  Solanea,  The  question  as  to  the  country,  from  which 
tills  invaluable  root  first  proceeded,  has  been  as  much  the  subject  of  argument  as  the 
bifth-place  of  Homer.  It  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  South  American  origin. 
Baron  Humboldt  says,  that  it  is  naturalized  in  many  places  there,  but  he  doubts 
whether  it  be  indigenous.  Messrs.  Sabine  and  Lambert  agree  in  its  being  a  native 
of  the  western  coasts  of  South  America,  and  also  that  it  is  found  both  in  elevated 
situations  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  in  the  temperate  districts  of  the  western  coast. 
It  is  supposed  that  potatoes  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by  way  of  Spain,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  South 
America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Spain. 
In  the  year  1598,  Clusius  received  the  potato  into  the  botanic  garden  at  Vienna, 
from  the  governor  of  Mens,  who  had  received  it  the  preceding  year  from  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Pope*s  legate,  by  whom  he  was  informed,  that  it  was  then  in  Use 
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in  Italy.  Clusius  culdvated,  and  disseminated  it  through  Germany.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  or  some  of  his  attendants,  are  supposed  to  have  brought  it  into  this  country, 
about  1586  from  Virginia,  and  that  it  was  planted  by  him  on  his  estate  of  Youghall, 
near  Cork,  where  it  was  cuitiYated  and  used,  long  before  its  value  wasknowninEngland. 

This  excellent  root  was  nearly  condemned  to  destruction,  by  the  apples  or  seed, 
which  it  produces,  being  by  mistake  taken  for  the  eatable  part.  Fortunately,  the 
spade  discovered  the  real  potato,  and  the  root  became  rapidly  a  fttvourite  eatable. 
It,  however,  long  oontroued  to  be  considered  rather  a  species  of  dainty,  than  as  an 
article  of  provision,  nor  was  it  till  the  close  'of  the  eighteenth  centulry,  that  it  was 
supposed  capable  of  guarding  the  country  in  which  it  was  cultivated  from  the  horrors 
of  a  fiunine. 

The  potatoes  of  Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of  hu  time,  were  not  the  potatoes  of 
the  present  day,  but  the  Cowohulut  baiatus  or  sweet  potato,  which  were  imported 
from  Spain,  and  in  use  before  the  present  potato  was  known^ 

*«  Let  it  run  potatoes  tad  hail  kiisiog  comfits.** 

Merry  Wwa  </  Wtmbor,  Act.  V,  Scsot  5. 

The  potato  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  to  Lancashire,  where  it 
has  been,  perhaps,  more  successfully  cultivated,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Gerrard  had  them  in  his  garden  in  1597,  and  has  given  a  figure  of  it  in  his  Herbal, 
under  the  name  of  BatitUa  Firginiana,  and  recommends  the  roots  to  be  eaten  as 
a  delicate  dish,  but  not  as  common  food.  They  ought,  he  says, « to  be  either  roasted 
in  the  embers,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  or  dressed  some 
other  way  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cook." 

Parkinson  says,  that  the  tubers  were  sometimes  roasted,  and  steeped  in  sack  and 
sugar,  or  baked  with  marrow  and  spices,  and  even  preserved  and  candied  by  the 
comfit-makers. 

In  1663,  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Sodety  was  directed  to  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  and  some  measures  were  taken  to  encourage  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
it  on  the  score  of  national  advantages.  This  measure  brought  the  use  of  them  to  be 
more  generally  understood,  but  still  they  were  held  in  no  high  estimation.  Even 
after  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  their  introduction,  they  were  spoken  of^  aa 
being  only  a  root  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland,  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  and  occasionally  boiled  or  roasted.  Evelyn,  who  wrote  in  1699,  says  **  in 
your  worst  ground  plant  potatoes,  and  take  them  up  in  November,  gather  them  ever 
so  dean,  still  enough  of  the  tubers  will  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  stock."  Some  of 
the  writers  on  horticulture  at  a  later  period,  take  no  notice  whatever  of  potatoes,  and 
others  considered  them  less  useful  than  either  skirrets  or  parsneps.  In  Scotland,  they 
were  received  and  cultivated  with  enthusiasm,  and  they  now  form  the  chief  support 
of  thousands.  At  their  first  introduction,  about  the  year  1725,  which  was  aa  early 
as  they  wefe  generally  known  in  England,  they  were  cultivated  only  in  a  few  gar- 
dens in  the  vidnity  of  Edinburgh,  and  left  in  the  ground  for  several  years,  and  the 
few  which  were  annually  \ised  were  merely  picked  out  of  the  ground  as  the  occasion 
required,  and  the  remainder  were  then  covered  with  litter  to  protect  them  from  the 
frost.  It  was  not  till  after  1740,  or  probably  1745  or  6,  that  they  were  even  known 
in  the  Highlands,  and  are  said  to  have  l>ecn  introduced  by  the  followers  of  Charles 
Stuart  They  are  now  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  the  most  remote  isles,  with  a 
care  and  industry  that  are  highly jcreditable  to  them,  and  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  is 
superior  to  those  grown  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  or  in  many  parts  of  England,  in 
more  highly  cultivated  soils.  They  pay  considerable  attention  to  a  change  of  seed 
and  soil  once  every  three  or  four  years,  by  procuring  tubers  for  planting  from  a 
distance.    This  drcumstance,  added  to  the  potatoes  bdng  generally  planted  in  what 
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Is  called  n&w  gnmndt  or  that  whidi  hmihognake^t  «r  probalily  new  before  been 
in  ealliTadon,  may  be  the  eaiue  of  their  snpeiior  quality,  and  the  absenee  of  thai 
oommon  diicaM  called  the  eurL  Potatoea  grown  in  fteUb  an  generally  modi  better 
than  those  cnlchrated  in  gardens.  The  consnmptlon  is  now  so  great  of  this  ▼alnahla 
rooty  that  for  the  Mipply  of  popolons  towns,  fields  of  eonsideraMe  extent  are  annnaUy 
under  this  crop,  and  probably  few  crops  pay  the  grower  better.  In  the  eonnty  of 
Bssezt  in  1796,  it  was  aacertaiaed  that  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  acres  wcro 
under  thie  crop^  and  from  the  vast  increase  of  population,  in  the  Tidbuty  of  Londoa» 
It  is  8«tpposed,  that  die  extent  is  increased  in  proportion. 

The  varieties,  which  are  extmraely  numerous,  in  consequence  of  new  ones  being 
often  produced  by  seed,  and  the  disposition  of  them  to  assume  different  habila,  when 
long  grown  in  the  same  garden,  or  field,  may  be  amnged  under  two  heads,  each 
diffinring  principally  In  colour,  and  each  dass  having  numerous  snb-vmrietiea.  For 
garden  culture,  the  following  an  the  most  usefiil : —  ' 

Whites.  Early  manly,  early  champion,  royal  dwarf,  American  early,  early  ash- 
leaved,  early  dwar(  and  early  frame ;  bread*iruit,  oblong  white. 

Reds,  Red  kidney,  red  oval,  Irish  red,  American  red,  bright  red,  round  purple  or 
red,  and  speckled  purple  or  red,  red  apple,  black  skin,  Lancaster  jdnk-eye. 

Of  the  toMlei,  the  royal  dwarf,  early  manly,  and  champlott,  aro  esteemed  fiir 
forcing,  equally  wHh  the  ash-leaved,  and  early  ftame.  The  American  early  is  gqod 
for  a  secondary  crop,  and  the  bread-firuit  and  the  oblong  white,  for  later  crops. 

Of  the  mCf,  the  red  kidney,  and  red  oval,  which  aro  often  oonfotinded,  are  bodi 
good  sorts.  The  bright  red  Is  much  esteemed  in  the  vidnity  of  Manchester,  for  • 
principal  crop,  as  is  the  Lancaster  pink-«ye.  The  black  skin  and  red  apple  keep  weRf 
the  latter  Is  the  best  keeper  iHildi  we  have.  The  speckled  purple  is  esteemed  in 
Scotland  for  a  prindpal  crop.  The  names  by  ^hich  potatoes  aro  known  aro  so  aiM-^ 
trary,  every  country  and  almost  every  town  having  their  own  names  fat  them,  and 
€k€tk  having  their  fovourite  sorts,  fliat  a  list  of  names  would  be  of  lltde  or  no  use. 

RoeAifBOLEr-^Afcnn  9coroioptaimm  (LimuS — belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Htxandria  MonogyniOj  and  natural  order  Atfkodele^*  Is  a  native  of  Denmark,  and 
enlttvated  here  in  15M.  It  is  used  by  some  as  a  substitute  for  garlic  It  is  not 
generaOy  cnldvated. 

Rub, — Rida  grtweotensj  (£lfiii.)-4>elong8  to  the  class  and  order  Deamdrla  Mon^^ 
gynia,  and  natural  order  Rutacem,  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  culti- 
vated hero  since  1568.  It  Is  sometimes  used  as  a  medicinal  herb,  but  never  In  the 
kitchen.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  rue  from  nte,  to  repent  It 
was  called  the  herb  of  grace,  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  behig  usod  by  the  priests, 
for  sprinkling  holy  water  among  the  people. 

Ro8BiiAET,^Aomiar<Mtf  (ifflemaHt,  (Irtoi.)— belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Dfon- 
dHa  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Labiatem.  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
cultivated  here  before  1548.  It  is  seldom  used  in  domestic  cookery,  but  Is  occa- 
slofially  used  in  medldne  and  distillation. 

Rhubaeb, — Hhtum,  (i^mi.)-— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Brmeandria  THgynia, 
and  natural  order  Pdygonem.  Several  spedes  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  prin^ 
dpally  for  the  foot-stalks  of  their  leaves,  which  are  used  in  tarts  and  pies.  Rhubarb 
hasonly  of  late  years  been  cultivated  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  butso  great  is  the  present 
demand  for  it,  that  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  above  100  acres  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  under  this  crop;  and  Mr.  Wifanot,  of  Isleworth,  alone  seij^ds  it  to  Covent- 
Garden  Market  by  a  wagon-load  at  a  time. 

The  RkBum  pahnaium  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  and  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
true  rhubarb,  but  Mr.  David  Don,  librarian  to  the  Linnesen  Sodety,  has  lately  shown 
that  the  Rheum  Emodi  of  Dr.  WaUich,  is  the  medicinal  plant.    The  Rheum  pidmahan 
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lutriiig  Utfaerto  been  the  supposed  spetfcs.  ThU  has  been  attempted  to  be  enMvated 
in  this  country  for  the  supply  of  our  druggists,  but  not  with  that  success,  whidi  conld 
be  wished  for  so  useful  and  ufe  a  mediciue.  The  Duke  of  Athol»  some  years  ago,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Dr.  Hope,  of  Edinburgh,  carried  the.  culUvation  of  this 
plant  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  his  benevolent  desaga  was  attended  with  con* 
siderable  success.  The  roots,  which  he  cultivated  in  the  light  sandy  bcMls,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Tartarian  desert,  grew  to  a  considerable  sixe,  many  of  them  were  found 
to  weigh  fifty  pounds,  and  to  be  equal  in  smell,  taste,  and  effect,  to  those  which  we 
import  at  a  oonnderable  national  expense.  On  being  dried,  they  were  found  to 
shrink  to  one-quarter  of  their  original  weight.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that 
rhubarb  cultivated  in  this  country,  is  superior  to  chat  of  foreign  growth,  the  latter 
bdng  gathered  at  all  seasons,  on  account  of  the  Mongall  hunters,  on  their  roCite, 
drawing  up  the  roots  indiscriminately,  piercing  them  at  one  end,  and  sUnging  them 
on  their  belts ;  then  leaving  them  to  dry  in  their  tents  without  further  care.  The 
scheme  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  Duke  of  Adiol,  and  we  believe  has  not 
since  been  attempted  to  any  extent  by  any  one  else.    It  was  introduced  in  1758. 

The  Rheum  Rhaponticumt  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  introduced  here  in  1573,  and  has 
been  longer  in  cultivation  than  the  others. 

The  Rheum  Hybridum,  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  and  introduced  in  1778.  This  is 
considered  the  strongest  growing  species,  and  .well  calculated  for  culinary  purposes, 
being  more  succulent  than  the  Rheum  RhapoiUicum,  and  was  brought  into  notice  by 
Mr.  A.  Dickson  of  Edinburgh; 

Rheum  Tartaricum,  is  a  valuable  spedes,  and  requires  no  peeling  in  dressing ;  when 
cooked  it  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  continues  to  produce  stalks  longer  than  any  of 

the  other  sorts. 
BucVt  Scarlet,  as  described  in  the  Hon.  Trans.,  ia  an  excellent  sub-variety,  and 

well  calculated  for  forcing. 

Saoe^— jSWwa  qfficmalit,  (ii«n.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  JHandria  Mono- 
gymot  and  natural  order  Labiata,  Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced here  before  1597.  The  leaves  are  used  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  culinary  pre- 
parations, and  are  employed  often  in  medidne.  Of  this  spedes  there  are  several 
varieties ;  the  red  and  green  are  the  most  common  in  cultivation ;  the  others  diflfer 
only  in  the  sise  of  their  leaves,  and  arc  called  broad  and  narrow-leaved  sage.    It  is 

used  in  all  families. 

Samphire,— Cn/*mttm  marmmum,  (JWim.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pen- 
tindria  Digyma,  and  natural  order  UmbeUifent,  Is  a  native  of  our  sea-coasts  In 
particular  places,  such  as  Dover  CBft  and  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Is  used  as  a  pickle, 
and  sometimes  as  a  salad.  It  has  not  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens  with  much 
success.  The  late  John  Braddick,  Esq.  attempted  its  culture,  but  succeeded  only  in 
a  partial  degree.  It  U  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  plant  of  general  culture.  The 
Inula  CrUkmifolia,  a  native  also  of  our  sea-coasts,  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  cultivated  with  success.  The  SaUeomia  Herbacia,  another 
sea-side  plant,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  not  likely  to  become  an  inhabitant 

of  our  gardens. 

SORRBL,— llKfMx,  (LliMi.)-bclongs  to  the  class  and  order  Hesandria  Trygyma, 
and  natural  order  Polygonea,  There  are  several  spedea  cultivated,  and  of  them 
some  slight  varieties,  differing  in  the  succulency  of  their  leaves,  which  is  their  prin- 
cipal merit. 

The  Rumex  Acetota,  or  garden  sorrel,  is  a  native  of  our  meadows  and  pastures; 
has  long  been  in  cultivation,  and  is  used  in  soups,  salads,  and  sauces,  and  very  gene- 
rally on  the  continent  as  a  spinach. 

The  Rumex  ScuttUui,  or  French,  Roman,  or  round-leaved  sorrel,  is  a  native  of 

2q 
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FiBiioe  and  Italy/and  cultivated  here  since  1596.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
asthelasL 

TAN8T4 — Ttmatehan  vulgare,  (Lifin.)— 'belongs  to  tile  class  and  order  Syngenetia 
tuperfluOf  and  natural  order  Confmb^ersf.  Is  a  native  of  many  places  in  Britain. 
The  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  used  to  give  flavor  to  puddings,  &c  It  is  not 
now  so  much  used  as  formerly. 

Tarraqon, — Artemtia  Draetmeuhu,  (£t«ii.)— belongs  to  the  class  and  order 
Syngeneaia  mpeffiua,  and  natural  order  Corymbtfera,  Is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and 
cultivated  here  since  1548.  It  is  used  as  a  pic|Ue,  and  Ibr  fish-sauce.  In  France  it 
is  employed,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  pungency,  to  correct  the  coldness  of  salad* 
herbs.    It  is  also  put  into  their  soups  and  other  compositions. 

Wood  SorreLi — Oxalit  aceitmella,  (Lmji.)^belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  De- 
candria  Pentagyma,  and  natural  order  of  Geramacea,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing in  almost  all  woods,  and  appearing  very  early  in  spring.  The  leaves  are  an 
agreeable  salad,  either  alone  or  added  to  other  salad-herbs ;  and  they  communicate 
an  agreeable  flavor  when  boiled  along  with  greens. 


A  TABLE, 

Showing  the  Quantity  of  Seed  or  number  of  Roote  neceseary  to  Sow  or 

Plant  hi  any  given  epaee, 

1.  AUtemder,  or  Ale*eatder».  The  seed  is  sold  by  weight;  and  if  sown  to  trans- 
plant for  a  bed,  three  feet  and  a  half  vide  by  six  feet  long,  hidf  an  ounce  will  8uf> 
floe :'  if  sown  to  remain  in  a  drill,  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  one  ounce  will  be 
requisite. 

2.  Angelica.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  be  requisite  to  sow  a  bed,  from  which  the 
plants  will  afterwards  be  transplanted,  of  twenty-four  feet  square. 

3.  Artichoke,  For  a  row  at  two  feet  apart,  and  four  plants  in  each  patch,  of  twenty 
ieet  in  length,  forty  plants  will  be  necessary. 

4.  Artichoke,  Jenualem.  For  a  row  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
the  roots  being  placed  at  two  feet  apart,  half  a  peck  or  sixty  roots  will  be  sufficient 

5.  Asparagus.  If  sown  to  transplant,  one  quart  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  of  thirty 
square  feet.  If  sown  to  remain  for  a  bed,  four  feet-and  a  half  wide  by  thirty  feet  in 
length,  one  pint  h  necessary.  If  plants  a  year  old,  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  by 
thirty  feet  in  length,  to  oontun  four  rows,  nine  inches  distant  in  the  row,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  plants  will  be  required. 

6.  Anise.  One  bed  of  twelve  square  feet  will  be  sufficient  for  any  family,  for 
which  half  an  ounce  of  seed  is  enough. 

7.  Basif,  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  wiU  sow  a  seed-bed  of  four  feet  square,  and  when 
transplanted,  fill  a  bed  of  forty-eight  square  feet. 

8.  Beans.  For  early  crops,  one  pint  of  seed  will  be  requisite  for  every  eighty  feet 
of  row;  for  prindpal  crops,  two  quarts  for  every  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  row, 
and  for  late  crops,  the  same  as  for  early. 

9.  Beasu,  French  or  Kidney.  For  every  eighty  feet  of  row,  the  beans  being  at 
two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  apart,  half  a  pint  will  be  sufficient 

10.  Beetf  Bed.    For  every  fifty  feet  of  drill,  one^ounce  is  requisite. 

11.  Biet,  White,    The  same  quantity  as  the  last,  and  so  of  the  other  sorts. 

12.  Borage.    For  a  bed  of  twenty-four  feet  square,  an  ounce  of  seed  is  plenty. 

13.  Burnet.    Half  an  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  of  twelve  square  feet. 
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1'4.  BroeeoU.    Half  an  ounce  will  tow  a  bed  of  forty  square  feet. 

15.  Borecole,  All  the  sorts  of  these  kales  may  be  sown  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  last 

16.  Bruteelt  Scouts,    One  ounce  will  80w  a  seed-bed  of  forty  square  feet. 

17.  Cabbage,  One  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of  forty  square  feet  of  the  early  sorts ; 
for  the  more  luxuriant  sorts,  one  ounce  will  sow  a  seed-bed  of  sixty  square  feet 

18.  Captiettm.  A  small  paper,  the  produce  of  two  pods  of  each  sort  will  be  plenty 
for  most  fiunilies. 

19.  Cardoon.    For  a  trench  of  thirty  feet  in  leng^,  an  ounce  of  seed  is  plenty. 

20.  Caramay,  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  of  twenty  feet 
square.       "    -^^ 

21.  Carrot,  For  a  bed  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  if  sown  broad-cast, 
one  ounce  will  be  requisite,  and  the  same  quantity  for  every  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  drill-row* 

22.  CoiUifiower,    In  the  saaie  proportions  as  broccoli  and  cabbage. 

23.  Celery,    For  a  seed-bed  of  forty  square  feet,  half  an  ounce  is  sufficient 

24.  Celeriac    A  quarter  of  an  ounce  u  plenty  for  a  bed  four  feet  square. 

25.  Chervil.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  to  sow  a  bed  dxteen  feet 
square. 

26.  Clary,  A  small  bed,  of  about  four  feet  square,  will  be  sufficient  for  most  &mi- 
lies,  for  which  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  seed  will  suffice. 

27.  Coriander,    Half  an  ounce  wyi  sow  a  bed  of  twenty-four  feet  square. 

28.  Com^ealad,  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  twenty-four  feet 
square. 

29.  CretSf  Garden,  One  ounce,  or  one^eighth  of  a  pint,  will  sow  a  bed  of  sixteen 
square  feet 

30.  Crets,  American,  or  Black  American,  If  sown  in  drills,  for  every  ten  feet 
allow  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

31.  Creee,  Winter,    The  same  proportion  as  the  last 

32.  Creu,  Curled,  or  Normandy,    The  same  as  the  last 

38.  Crees,  Indian,    One  ounce  will  sow  twenty-five  feet  of  drill. 

34.  Cucamher,    From  six  to  twelve  seeds  in  each  pot 

35.  DiU,    Half  an  ounce  of  seed  u  plenty  for  a  bed  twelve  feet  square. 

36.  Endive.    For  a  seed-bed  of  forty  square  feet,  half  an  ounce  is  sufficient 

'  37.  Egg-plant,    A  small  paper,  the  produce  of  two  finiits,  wh  be  plenty  to  sow  in 
most  gardens. 

38.  Fennel    Half  an  ounce  is  suffideht  for  a  seed-bed  of  twenty-four  square  feet. 

39.  Fhtoehio,    A  variety  of  the  former,  the  same  proportion  of  seed  as  the  last 

40.  Gourde,  From  four  to  eight  seeds  of  each  variety,  in  separate  pots,  will  be 
plenty  for  most  families  ;  excepting  the  vegetable  manrow,  where  it  is  used,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  seeds  will  affinrd  a  supply. 

41.  Kidney-bean,    See  Beans. 

42.  Leekt.    One  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  bed  of  thirty  feet  square. 

43.  Lettuce.  The  seeds  of  lettuce  require  room  ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  Is  suffi- 
cient to  sow  a  bed  of  forty  square  feet,  and  will  produce  upwards  of  four  hundred 
plants. 

44.  Love-apple.  A  small  paper  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  most  gardens,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  one  or  two  fruits. 

45.  Marjoram.  For  a  seed-bed  of  nine  square  feet,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is  seed 
sufficient 

46.  Marigold,  A  bed  of  sixteen  square  feet,  will  require  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
seed. 
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47.  Melon.  From  four  io  eight  seeds  in  eaoh  pot»  of  No.  48  size ;  our  double  diat 
nimibcr  may  be  sown,  if  there  be  doubts  of  the  goodness  of  the  seeds. 

48.  Musiard.    Sow  in  the  ssme  proportion  as  for  garden^'cress. 
40.  Ndtturtktm,    See  Indkm  Creu. 

50.  Omlon.    For  every  forty  square  feet»  aHow  one  onnee  of  seed. 

51.  Par$ley.    An  oance  of  seed  will  sow  a  drill  ftfty  feet  long. 

52.  Panlep,  Hamburg.    May  be  sown  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  last. 

53.  Fartnep.  Half  an  oimee  of  seed  is  usually  sown  on  a  bed  of  one  hundred 
square  feet 

54.  iVot.  For  the  small  easly  kinds,  one  pint  will  sow  a  row  of  twenty  yards  in 
length ;  for  the  principal  sowings  of  large  sorts,  the  same  quantity  will  sow  thirty** 
three  yards. 

55.  Po*ip<Mi.    See  (Tpufdr. 

56.  Potaioei,  For  a  plot  of  the  early  and  secondary  crops,  dght  feet  wide  by  nx- 
teen  in  length,  planted  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  nine  inches  in  the  row,  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  of  roots  or  cuttingB.  For  principal  crops,  a  compartment  twelve 
leet  wide  by  thirty-two  in  length,  planted  in  rows  two  feet  distant,  and  twelve  inchea 
hi  the  row,  Haifa  peck  of  roots  will  be  required. 

57.  Purslane,    One-eighth  of  an  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of  sixteen  square  feet. 

58.  Radith,  For  eaeh  sort,  a  bed  of  fifty  feet  square,  two  ounces  of  seed  will  be 
required. 

59.  iZae^rfon.  Is  not  much  used;  and  as  the  seeds  are  very  small,  one-eighth  of 
an  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of  twenty  square  feet. 

60.  Rape,    Sow  in  rather  less  proportion  than  for  garden-cress. 

61.  Stcifory,  Summer,  A  small  paper,  containing  one-eighth  of  an  ounce,  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary-siced  femily. 

62.  Salsify,    One  oun6e  of  seed  is  sufficient  fer  thirty  feet  of  drilL 

63.  Scorxtmera,    The  same  as  the  last. 

64.  SkirreL    The  same  as  the  last 

65.  Savoy,    The  same  proportion  as  cabbage,  broccoli,  ftc 

66.  Sea-kale,  Two  ounces  will  sow  a  seed.i>ed  of  thirty-six  square  feet ;  or,  in 
drills,  the  same  quantity  will  sow  forty  feet  in  length. 

67.  Spinaeh,  Two  ounces  will  sow  a  bed- of  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet, 
if  sown  broad-cast ;  but  if  sown  in  drills,  one  ounce  will  sow  the  same  space. 

68.  Spinaeh,  New  Zealand,  Thirty  or  forty  seeds  will  produce  enough  for  an 
ordinary  femily. 

69.  Spinachf  Mountain  or  Oracke,    One  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of  sixty  square  feet 

70.  J^nachf  Wild,  Half  an  ounce  will  sow  a  bed  of  forty  square  feet,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  ordinary-sised  fondly. 

71%  Suceery^  or  Wild  Bndive,    Sow  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  endive. 
72.  Turnip,    Half  an  ounce  will  sow  every  hundred  square  feet 
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A  TABLE 

Of  the  different  Culinary  Flegetablet,  unih  the  T%me  of  Sowmg^,  Planting,  and 

Mode  of  Propagation, 


Plinta,  fro.  No.  of  crops.       Time  of  ■owing  or  pUmting.        Mode  of  propagation. 

Alexander .Two. .March,  Auguit Seed. 

Artichoke .' One  ..March  or  April ..Suckers. 

Asparagius One  . .  March  or  April Seed  or  Plants. 

forced Many.Oct  Nov.  Dec  Jan.  Feb Plants, 

Balm  One  .  .March  or  April Ofbeta,  shooU,  &c. 

Basil    ; One  .  .March  or  April •• Seed. 

Beans,  early Five .  .From  Oct.  to  July    . .  •  • .Seed. 

late Four  .April  or  July   Seed. 

Beets  ..•• ••  ..One  ..Fehruary  or  April    ••••..••••Seed. 

Boreeole  or  kale Three  .March,  April,  June  •  •  • Seed. 

Borage    One  . .  February  or  March Seed. 

Broccoli Four  .Mar.  Apr.  May,  June,  and  Aug.  Seed. 

Burnet One . .  March  or  April Seeds  and  roots. 

Cabbages,  early One  .  .August  or  September Seeds. 

late    Four    February,  March,  May,  June.  .Seeds. 

'  red Three  .February,  March,  June  . .  •  • .  .Seeds. 

■  satoy Two.  .March,  May,  June Seeds. 

— —  for  cattle Three.May,  June Seeds. 

for  seed One .  .October  or  November Seeds. 

Camomile • ..  .One . . March  or  April .  •  •  •• Parting  roots. 

Capsicum    One  .  .March  or  April Seeds. 

Carrots   , . .  Three  .Jan.  Feb.  March,  April,  July. .  Seeds. 

Cauliflowers   Four  .  August,  Feb.  Mardi,  May. .  •  .Seeds. 

Celery - . .  .Five. . Feb.  March,  April,  May,  June .  .Seeds. 

Cardoons r .One  .  .March  or  April Seeds. 

Cherril    T wo . .  March,  August Seeds. 

Chives One .  .March  or  April Parting  roots. 

Clary « One .  .March  or  April Seeds. 

Coleseed One  •  .June  or  July .••.... ••  .Seeds. 

Coleworts  Two.. February,  June,  or  July Seeds. 

Corn-salad • . .  .Two.  .From  March  to  August  . .  • . •  .Seeds. 

Cress  for  seed One  .  .March  or  April Seed. 

-  for  salad March  to  September Seed. 

— -  on  hot-beds October  to  March. Seed. 

Cucumbers : Five .  .Jan.  Feb.  March,  AprU,  May . .  Seed. 

on  hot-beds. . . .  Three  .January,  February,  March ....  Seed. 

for  bell-glasses.  One .  .April Seed. 

on  open  ground. One .  .May  or  June Seed. 

Dill One  •  .March  or  April , Seed. 

Endive. Four.  .April,  May,  June,  July  .  • .  • . .Seed. 

Fennel Two.  .February,  August. .. • Seed. 

Finochio Four  .  April,  May,  Jun?,  July Seed. 

Garlic Two. .February,  September Offiets. 

Horse>radish One  .  .February  or  March Cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Hyssop    One .  .March  or  April « . .  .Seed  or  slips. 
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FlanU,  Ae.  Ho.oforapt.       TbDeofsowiagorpIaiitiiig.       Moda  of  propagation. 

Jerusalem  articboket One  •  •  February  or  March  .•...•..•  .Roots. 

Kidney-beans Five . .  March,  April,  May,  June,  July .  Seed. 

Lavender One .  .May  or  June . .  .■ • Slips  and  cuttings. 

Leeks One ..  February  or  March Seed. 

Lettuces  ................ Seven.February  to  August. Seed. 

Maijoram   Two.  .March,  April .'Seed  or  roots. 

Marigolds  One..Febraary  to  April Seed. 

Mint • One .  .March  or  April Roots,  oflbets,  and  cuttings. 

Mushrooms. ••••  • ;Two.. March,  September Spawn. 

Mustard,  for  seed One..  March  or  April Seed. 

■  for  salad March  to  September Seed. 

^^—  on  hot-beds October  to  March Seed. 

Nasturtiums   One  ..March  or  April Seed. 

Onions,  to  draw  young ....  Four  ;  Jan»  Apr.  May,  July,  and  Aug. .  Seed. 

— — —  principal  crop    . . .  .One  •  .February  or  March Seed. 

—  for  seed One  .  .February  or  March Seed. 

Welsh Two.  .July,  August Seed. 

Parsley   Three  .February,  March,  July Seed. 

^^—  large-rooted Two.  .February,  April Seed. 

Parsneps Two. .February,  March,  or  April . . .  .Seed. 

Peas Five.  .OcL  Jan.  Feb.  July,  August  . . .Seed. 

Pennyroyal One  .  .March  or  April Slips  and  roots. 

_,        „  ,            m*     I.    A    •!  i  Cuttings  of  the  roots  and 

P.tMo«.  ...;...... Three.F.btu«y.  M«ch.  Apnl \    ^^_  the  tatter  to  pro- 

on  hot-beds One..January  or  February  ...•.../      ,  .^ 

'  'V    duoe  new  varieties. 

Purslane  ••••• .••..Three .March,  April,  May .....Seed. 

Radishes. •  • Nine.  .January  to  Aug.  and  Nov.  • . .  .Seed. 

■  on  hot-beds  . . .  .Two. .  January,  February  ......•••  .Seed. 

,  for  salad  •.•••••• March  to  September Seed.     • 

"for  seed .One  ..May ..•••.. Seed. 

Rampion •  • . . .  .One  . .March  or  April .....•• . .Seed. 

Rape   •  • One .  .June  or  July « .  .Seed. 

'. for  salad    • March  to  September .Seed. 

Rocambole Two. . February  or  September Oflbets  and  cloves. 

Rosemary .<  rOne  .  .May  or  June .Cuttings  and  slips. 

Rue One  ..March  or  April Slips,  cuttings,  and  seed. 

Sage.  •  •  M  • ••  •  •  -One  .  .March  or  April Slips  and  cuttings 

Salsafy - Ont .  .March  or  April Seed. 

Savory • One  .  .March  or  April .Seed. 

Scorsonera One  . .  March  or  April , Seed. 

Skihrets  ..••• One.. March  or  April..... Seed. 

Sorrel .Two.. March,  August Seed  and  parting  roots. 

Spinach ....Six  ..February  to  July ....Seed. 

.  winter  ....•••••.  .Two.  .July,'  August,  or  September.  • . Seed. 

Tansey  •  • * One  •  .March  or  September Parting  rootk 

Tarragon One' .  .March  or  September Roots,  slips,  and  cuttings. 

Thyme One. .March  or  April Seeds,  slips,  and  cuttings.. 

Turnips  • Six-  •  .March  to  August Seed. 

_  for  seed. One  .  .February Seed. 

Turnip-cabbage Two.  .May,  June Seed. 

Turnip-radish Two. .  From  January  to  September  . . Seed. 
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Next  in  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables 
is  that  of  fruits.  Fruits  have  attracted  the  attention  of  man 
from  the  earliest  period,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  vegetable  production  on  which  he  fixed  as  an  article  of 
food.  Of  all  fruits  cultivated,  the  apple  and  fig  are  the  most 
ancient  The  vine  is  next  in  order ;  the  firuit  of  which  not 
only  served  as  food,  but  also  as  a  beverage.  The  almond^ 
vine,  and  pomegranate  were  cultivated  in  Canaan,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  cucumbers  and  melons,  were  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  time  immemorial.  The  Romans,  in  the  zenith 
of  their  glory,  had  the  merit  of  not  only  introducing  many 
firuits  into  Europe,  but  also  of  bringing  many  of  them  firom 
Italy  into  Britun.  After  the  Romans  deserted  this  island,  the 
firuits  which  they  brought  were,  probably  either  neglected  or 
entirely  lost,  for  we  find  many  of  them  a  second  time  re- 
introduced by  the  Norman  conqueror,  and  also  by  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  and  during  the  dark  ages,  they  were  carefiilly  culti- 
vated by  the  clergy,  who,  William  of  Malmsbury  informs  us, 
not  only  planted  orchards  wherever  they  resided,  but  also  vine* 
yards,  and  made  wine.  Wherever  a  monastery  has  stood,  die 
remains  of  firuit-trees  may  be  found ;  the  monks  were  gene- 
rally good  gardeners,  and  displayed  great  skill  in  die  choice  of 
situation  for  their  orchards ;  indeed  this  choice  often  regulated 
the  situation  of  the  cathedral,  for  they  seldom  established 
themselves  in  situations  unfavourable  for  the  rearing  of  fruits. 
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William  of  Malmesbury  says,  that  the  grapes  produced  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  were  of  the  sweetest  taste,  and  made  most 
excellent  wines.  These  vineyards  were  the  sole  property  of 
the  great  barons,  the  monks,  and  abbots. 

Although  we  have  no  vestiges  remaining  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  monastic  times,  yet  we  have  many  specimens  of  their 
orchards,  which  are  still,  in  several  instances,  in  a  productive 
state ;  and  although  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  destroying  many  of 
the  religious  houses,  dispersed  and  humbled  the  clergy,  still 
he  was  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  firuits,  and  in  his  long 
reign,  many  were  introduced  into  this  country,  amongst  which, 
we  are  informed,  were  apricots,  melons,  and  Corinth  grapes. 
This  monarch,  at  his  palace  of  Nonsuch,  in  Surrey,  culti- 
vated in  a  walled  garden,  the  then  astonishing  number  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  firuit-trees.  In  the  same  reign,  Derby- 
shire and  Lancashire  were  both  celebrated  for  orchards,  and 
Gloucestershire  and  Herefordshire  long  before  that  period. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Arnold's  Chroni- 
cles appeared,  in  which  the  art  of  grafting,  planting,  and 
altering  fruits,  both  in  color  and  taste,  are  treated  on,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  first  treatise  on  fruits,  that  this  country  has 
produced ;  although  long  before  that  period,  the  cultivation  of 
them  had  been  attended  to,  not  only  by  the  monks,  but  also 
by  the  Druids.  About  this  time,  Cardinal  Pole  introduced 
the  fig ;  and  the  orange  and  pomegranate  were  also  cultivated 
at  Beddington.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles 
the  First,  firuits  were  much  attended  to.  Charles  the  Second 
planted  firuit-trees  in  his  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  Carlton, 
and  in  Marlborough  gardens ;  and  Waller,  the  poet,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  two  latter  gardens,  describes  the  mall  in  St  James* 
Park,  as — 


"  All  with  a  border  of  rich  fruit-trees  crown'd." 

Sir  William  Temple  and  Sir  Henry  Caple  cultivated  fruit- 
trees,  both  as  standards,  and  trained  on  walls ;  Switzer  de- 
scribes the  trees  of  the  former  as  being  exquisitely  well  trained 
and  nailed ;  and  the  latter  as  having  the  choicest  collection  of 
fruits  in  England,  as  well  as'  being  the  most  skilfiil  and  indus- 
trious cultivator.    In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
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fruits  were  multiplied  and  improved ;  and  in  the  nineteenth, 
they  appear  to  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  our  ancestors,  while  content 
with  the  fruits  which  our  native  land  produced.  To  the  exer- 
tions of  Knight,  Braddick,  and  others,  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  our  best  fruits,  and  not  only  for  the  improvement  of 
our  native  sorts,  but  also  for  the  introduction  of  several  foreign 
kinds. 

The  cultivation  of  good  fruits  requires  the  utmost  attention 
of  the  gardener.  The  introduction  of  a  worthless  culinary 
annual,  or  perennial  vegetable  into  a  garden,  is  a  loss  com- 
paratively trivial  to  the  introduction  of  a  worthless,  or  bad 
.fruit-tree ;  the  ope  only  disappoints  us  for  a  season,  the  other 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  one  can  be  rectified,  perhaps  the 
same  year,  if  not,  the  succeeding  one ;  but  the  other  requires 
many  years  to  anrive  at  that  perfection,  which  will  enable  us  to 
jud^e  of  its  merits.  The  disappointment  is  therefore  great, 
.when  we  expect  to  be  repaid  for  our  trouble  and  anxious  care 
for  years,  by  seeing  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  a  fine  fruit, 
to  find  it  at  last  a  frmt  of  less  merit  than  any  other  in  the  gar- 
den ;  yet  nothing  is  of  so  fi'equent  occurrence. 

It  is  the  fiite  of  man  to  fidl  into  error,  and  to  overshoot  the 
mark,  when  over-anxious  in  the  pursuit  of  certain  objects,  and 
perhaps,  in  no  instance,  is  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  clearly 
exemplified  than  in  the  cultivation  of  firuits.  It  has  become 
feshionable,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  finmam  mobile  of  certain 
horticulturists,  to  cultivate  varieties  and  sub-varieties  of  firuits 
beyond  all  reasonable  bounds ;  many  of  which  are  disseminated 
over  the  country  to  the  disappointment  of  hundreds.  True  it 
is,  that  new,  or  improved  finits,  are  only  to  be  obtained  by 
propagating  many  varieties,  out  of  which  those  only  of  a  supe- 
rior quality  should  be  chosen.  This  is  a  laudable  pursuit  in 
the  horticulturist,  and  to  many  eminent  and  intelligent  gentie- 
men  and  gardeners,  we  are  indebted  for  their  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  this  particular  branch  of  horticultural  science ;  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  more  attention  and  caution  have  not 
been  exercised  in  distributing  those  sorts,  which  are  of  real 
merit,  and  consigning  the  less  wortiiy  to  tiie  fagot-pile. 
Collections  of  fruit  seem  now  to  be  more  appreciated,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  th^ir  extent  in  the  number  ot  varieties ,  than  in 
their  actual  merits.  It  is  better  to  be  contented  m(tk  a  few 
real  good  kinds^  such  as  will  be  productive  in  most  season^, 
than  to  plant  onany  sorts  (even  of  those  which  are  reckoned 
the  finer)  for  the  sake  of 'variety^  of  which  a  crop  is  obtained 
only  once  in  three,  five,  or  seven  years.  Existing  circuni- 
dtances  should  determine  both  the  sorts  and  the  number  of 
varieties  planted.  In  fine  climated,  soils,  and  situations,  such 
as  many  parts  of  Devonshire,  Soraenietshire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  and  in  some  situations  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  the  finer  sorts  may  be  expected  to  repay  and  amply 
satisfy  the  proprietor ;  while  to  plant  the  same  sorts,  in  cold 
bleak  situations  and  bad  soils,  would  be  attended  with  dis- 
appointment. The  circumstances  of  the  situation  being  taken 
first  into  consideration,  the  number  and  sorts  should  then  be 
fixed  upon,  and  out  of  the  almost  encBess  catalogue  of  fiiiifs 
now  to  be  had,  sorts  will  be  found  to  suit  all  reasonable  situa- 
tions ;  the  chief  difficulty,  however,  consists  in  making  a  pro- 
per selection.  Few  private  gardens  should  contam  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  sorts  of  apples,  twelve  or  twenty  sorts 
of  pears,  and  so  in  proportion  with  the  other  small  fiiiits, 
such  as  strawberries  and  gooseberries  excepted,  as  they  occupy 
little  room^  and  are  soon  in  that  state  of  bearing  as  to  con- 
vince the  owner  whether  they  be  or  be  not  really  worthy  of 
his  cultivation. 

By  limiting  the  varieties  of  firuits  in  private  gardens,  we 
may  be  accused  of  wishing  to  cast  a  damp  on  the  zealous 
efforts  of  the  present  cultivators  of  new  and  improved  firuits; 
but  this  is  quite  foreign  to  our  views ;  indeed,  we  consider  no 
stimulus  too  great  for  promoting  that  laudable  object,  which 
every  horticulturist  should  constantly  bear  in  his  mind;  but 
still  this  aim  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  depriving 
the  proprietor  of  a  supply  of  standard  finiits,  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  his  family.  A  great  neglect  has  been  shewn, 
of  late  years,  in  the  planting  of  many  of  our  best  standard 
fruits,  and  in  some  cases,  they  are  totally  banished  fi'om  the 
garden  to  make' way  for  new  ones,  the  merits  of  which  are 
scarcely  known,  having  been  raised  fifom  seed  imported  fi^m 
the  continent,   or  recommended  by  some  enthusiast  with  a 
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Flemish  or  French  name,  whieh  is,  perhaps,  the  oply  thmg^  that 
can  be  said  in  their  &yor.  And  thus,  we  find  many  gardens, 
which  oncKs  were  noted  for  the  qipuitity  and  excellence  of  their 
firuits,  now  scarcely  having  one  oiit  gf  some  hundred  sorts, 
which  is  fit  to  eat,  and  in  consequence,  the  owner  is  often 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  nearest  fruiterer  to  complete  his 
deQsert*  We  would  recommend  to  4II,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to,  propagate  firoxn  seeds  of  approved  sorts,  particularly 
if  they  have  been  assisted  in  th^  important  office  of  impreg- 
nation, by  destroying  carefully  the  poUen  of  one  sort,  and 
introducing  that  of  another,  as  the  most  hkely  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  variety  participating  of  the  good  properties  of  both ; 
and,  when  the  young  plants  are  of  sufficient  strength,  to  plant 
them  out  in  some  &vorable  situation  in  the  shrubbery,  or 
odii^rwise,  until  they  prove  by  theu*  fiujts  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  d^8erve  a  place  in  the  garden.  By  judiciously  ar- 
ranging, them  in  the  shrubbery  or  arboratum,  they  will  har- 
inonize  with  ijie  pther  trees^  and,  at  certain  seasons,  produce 
an  agreeable  efiect,  eiAer  by  their  flowevs  or  their  firuit 
Those  which  are  likely  from  their  habit,  to  be  approved  of  as 
distinqt  sorts,  9iay  be  brought  to  firuit  sooner  by  grafting,  or 
budding  them  upon  an  established  tree*  It  will  happen,  in 
moat  giurdens,  ,th^t  a  particular  sort  may  have  been  by  accident 
planted,  the  fiiiit  of  which  may  be  of  little  value ;  in  such 
cases,  let  this  tree  be  fiixed  upon  for  a^  stock,  on  which  to 
work  any  of  the  seedlings,  that  it  may  be  desirous,  from  their 
appeara^ice  or  other  causes,  to  be  proved,  sooner  than  they 
would  be  by  remaining  on  the  seedling  tree.  By  this  method, 
a  great  many  .may  be  prove4  annually  without  the  least  incon- 
venience* The  necessity  of  renewing  fiiiit-trees  by  seed,  for 
the  purpose  of  either  renewing  the  identical  sort,  or  endea- 
voming  to  procure  a  new  .or  a  better  one,  is  obvious,  as  the 
various  methods  of  propagation  by  grafting  are,  in  no  in- 
, stance  a  renewal  of  the  sort,  or,  in  other  words,  -making  a 
new  or  young  tree,  for  the  case  is  wholly  difiei^ent  JBvery 
tree  so  propagated  is  no  more  than  a  prolongation  of  a  part  of 
the  parent  tree,  by  being  aipputated,  and  made  fiist  to  another 
root  by  means  of  grafting.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  new 
.or  young  treCj  excepting  those^  which  are  really  raised  fi^m 
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seed.  Every  Ribston  pippin  in  the  kingdom,  propagated  by 
any  otbeir  means  than  by  seed,  is  no  other  than  a  part,  a  wing 
or  a  branch,  of  the  original  Ribston,  discovered  at  Ribston 
<Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  such  trees,  it  is  supposed,  do 
not  only  inherit  the  properties  of  the  parent  in  size,  shape,  and 
flavor,  but  they  also  inherit  all  the  train  of  diseases  with  which 
the  original  was  affected.  Tins  is  nn  important  consideration, 
and  deserves  the  most  serious  attention,  as  we  see  many  of 
our  old  and  standard  fruits  &st  hastening  to  decay.  Mr. 
Knight  and  others  have  discovered  this  in  the  Herefordshit^ 
orchards,  in  which  many  of  the  esteemed  fruits,  and  whidi 
were  really  good  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  now  scarcely  so 
good  as  the  wild  apple  in  the  hedges.  Apples  removed  from 
one  country  to  another  axe  sometimes  materially  improved  by 
the  removal;  thus,  the  Balgon  pippin,  an  esteemed  Scotch 
apple,  similar  to  the  golden  pippin,  is  suppibsed  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  golden  pippin  imported  from  England,  about  the 
period  when  that  fine  apple  was  in  itis  prime.  The  case  is  the 
same  on  the  opposite  side;  the  Ribston  pippin,  originaBy 
brought  from  England  into  Scotland,  is  there  one  of  the  finest 
apples  in  the  country,  and  deserves  a  south  waU  in  many 
places,  much  better  than  some  of  the  inferior  peaches;  while,- 
on  the  other  hand,  when  it  has  been  again  brought  into  Eng- 
land, it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  many  even  of  the  third  rank 
of  merit.  Although  the  Hawthomdean  may  be  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  it  is  an  excellent  Scotch  kitchen-apple,  and  is  the 
same  in  the  south  of  England.  Many  of  the  old  a[^les  and 
pears  now  growing  in  the  old  monastic  orchards,  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  little  merit,  and  we  generally  content  ourselves  vrith 
the  idea,  that  they  may  have  been  esteemed  by  a  monk  of  the 
twelfth  century,  because  he  had  no  better ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  probable,  that  the  same  apple  or  pear  was  Ihen  little 
inferior  to' our  Jargonelle,  or  summer  Boncretien.  We  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  instance  of  this  kind,  in 
the  garden  of  the  clergyman  of  Kenmore,  in  Breadalbane,  in 
which  there  is  a  Jargonelle  tree  of  huge  dimensions,  and 
which  probably  has  been  a  scion  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  of  the  nuns  of  ^Loch  Tay,  which  is  contiguous  to  it 
This  tree  continues  to  bear  a  great  crop  of  firtiit  annually,  but 
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even  in  llie  remembrance  of  several  people  still  living,  it  has 
80  much  degenerated,  as  to  be  very  unlike  to  what  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  dieir  remembrance.  We  meet  with  few  good 
peiars  among  the  many  old  trees  existing  in  those  old  orcharda, 
.but  we  may  reasonably  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  were  fruits 
of  great  merit  when  in  their  prime.  The  most  probable  cause 
of  this  degeneracy  is  their  having  stood  for  many  years  upon 
the  same  spot,  and,  by  the  absorption  of  their  roots,  annually 
exhausted  that  nourishment,  which  is  destined  by  nature  for 
them,  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  no  fresh  food  is  supplied 
them  by  the  addition  of  manures,  or  other  matters  containing 
the  necessary  food  of  plants.  It  is  probable,  if  some  fruit-trees 
were  supplied,  as  occasion  required,  with  proper  food,  they 
might  live  as  long  as  tiie  poet  has  ever  supposed  the  oak  to  live. 
We  observe  in  the  lower  orders  of  vegetables,  that  change  of 
place  is  necessary  for  them;  a  plant  whose  roots  are  prisoned 
within  a  pot,  soon  exhausts  all  the  nutriment  in  the  ball  of 
earth  that  surrounds  the  roots,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it 
soon  ceases  to  flourish ;  but  if  re-potted,  and  fresh  mould  given 
it  to  live  in,  it  soon  shows  the  change  by  assuming  its  wonted 
luxuriailoe.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  choosing  good 
soil,  either  naturally  or  artificially  made,  for  our  fruit-trees.    . 


CHAP.  L 


SITUATIONS  AND  SOILS  FOR  FRUIT-TREES, 

Fruit-trees  are  planted  either  for  the  supply  of  the  pro- 
prietor's own  table,  or  on  a  larger  scale  for  profit,  by  disposing 
of  the  produce  in  the  market,  or  in  making  the  well-known 
liquors,  cider  and  perry. 

Plantations  of  Suits  for  the  latter  purposes  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  same  head,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  in  what  is  generally  called  an  orchard,  and  the  sorts 
are  neither  so  select  nor  so  well  cultivated.  Those  for  the 
former  purpose  are  cultivated  on  a  less  scale,  and  the  selection 
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of  finiits  is  usually  more  limited,  and  is  generally  understood 
by  the  appellation  of  the  firuitrgarden* 

With  respect  to  the  situ^on  of  public  ordiards,  it  should 
be  rather  elevated  than  low,  as  on  a  gentle  declivity,  indining 
to  the  south,  a  free  admission  of  the  ra]/«  of  sun  and  air  is 
obtained,  which  is  requisite  to  dry  up  the  damps,  disperse  the 
fogs,  render  the  trees  healthy,  and  give  a  fine  flavor  to 
the  firuits.  It  should  be  likewise  well  diejteved  from  the  east, 
north,  and  west  winds,  by  {dantations,  if  not  naturally  shel- 
tered by  hills  or  rising  grounds*  Many  orchards  are  admirably 
situated  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  shdteved  by  the  winding  banks, 
and  slojHng  to  the  south,  east,  or  west.  Where  plantations 
are  necessary  for  shelter,  «they  diould  not  be  either  too  high, 
nor  too  near  the  orchard,  as  where  that  is  the  case,  they  pre- 
vent a  free  ciroalation  of  air,  which  is  of  as  much  injury  to 
the  trees  as  if  they  weise  not  sheltered  at  alL  The  soil  is  pf 
more  importance  probably  to  the  wel£tfe  of  the  trees,  than 
any  particular  shelter,  excepting  in  very  Ueak  and  exposed 
places.  In  the  cider  counties,  we  see  ordiards,  in  all  situa- 
tions as  regards  shelter,  thriving  almost  equally  wqII  ;  we  often 
see  them  on  the  tops  of  hills  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow;  we  see  them  in  valleys  sheltered  from  ^ever^^  wind;  yet 
both  seem  to»pay  the  proprietor  to  his  satis&ction,  or  else  they 
would  be  soon  rooted  up.  No. rule  can  be  laid  down  to  spe- 
cify exactly  the  soil  most  suitable  for  fruit-trees,  neither  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  every  one,  who  wishes  to  plant  an  apple-tree, 
has  that  choice  in  his  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
soils  are  more  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  than  others ; 
hence  we  find  orchards  thriving  in  soils  not  considered  by  any 
means  good ;  ^diile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  soils  sup- 
posed to  be  excellent,  that  th^  will  soarcely  flourish  at  all. 
In  those  situations,  where  -fruit-trees  are  observed  to  thrive, 
•cultivation  ought  to  be  es^tended ;  and  in  those  which  are  fpund 
from  experience  to  be  unfit  for  them,  they  should  not  be 
.attempted,  at  least  with  the  intention  <tf  uHilqng  them  a  source 
of  profit  in  trade.  The  majority  of  firuit-trees  will  thrive  in  a 
loamy  earth  of  a  middling  texture,  providing  it  lie  on  a  whole- 
some substratuQi,  and  be  of  a  competent  depth.  We  fire- 
quently  meet  with  an  excellent  situation  for. an  orchard,  where 
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the  soil  is  various ;  where  some  is  good,  and  some  is  very  in- 
difierent ;  in  such  cases,  we  must  either  improve  the  bad  soil, 
or  in  planting,  suit  the  different  kinds  of  firuits  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  soils  contained  in  die  intended  orchard.  It  would 
be  a  fruitless  task  to  plant  where  the  bottom  is  not  naturally 
dry,  or  capable  of  being  made  so  by  draining.  Wet,  heayy, 
stubborn  soils,  are  to  be  avoide4  equally  so  with  soils  which 
are  of  a  light,  sandy,  sterile  nature.  The  shining  gravelly 
toils  disitgree  yery  much  with  fruit-trees,  unless  there  be  a 
good  quantity  of  loam  intermixed  with  them.  On  a  soil  rather 
shallow,  and  on  a  chalky  bottom,  they  seldom  succeed ;  and 
where  the  bottom  is  a  cold  spongy  clay,  they  seldom  thrive. 
But  where  such  is  the  case,  and  other  circumstances  com- 
bining, the  ground  may  be  prepared  by  trenching,  and  ele- 
vating the  stations  for  the  trees  above  the  general  level,  which 
will  in  a  great  measure  secure  their  roots  for  some  time  from 
penetrating  into  the  noxious  sub-soil.  When  trees  are  planted 
in  such  situations,  the  roots  may  be  prevented  from  extending 
to  an  unnecessary  depth,  by  placing  rough  pavement  under 
them,  or  lading  a  floor  of  brick,  or  forming  one  of  clay  and 
coal-ashes,  allowing  both  to  be  pretty  dry  before  the  trees  are 
planted.  To  each  tree  planted  may  be  given  three  or  four 
wheelbarrows  ftdl  of  good  surface-mould,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  them  for  some  previous  months  by  fi*equent  turning 
and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Dung  should  be  avoided  in 
all  cases,  unless  the  soil  be  very  poor  indeed,  and  then  it 
should  be  of  the  rottenest  description,  as  nothing  tends  to 
produce  canker  and  gum  so  much  as  strong  dung,  although 
we  see  it  practised  daily  by  many  who,  in  other  respects,  are 
tecellent  fruit-growers.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  an  orchard, 
that  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended, as  well  as  the  quantity  of  fruit  expected;  also  the 
quantity  pf  cider  or  perry  intended  to  be  made ;  and  the  extent 
of  ground  fit  for  the  purpose,  or  which  can  be  conveniently 
spared. 
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SEASON  OP  PLANTING. 

In  regard  to  the  season  of  planting,  it  may  be  performed 
with  success  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  land.  The  best  time  for  planting  dry  soils  is  in  October ; 
but  if  in  wet  soils,  the  end  of  February  or  March  is  better. 
The  chief  principle  in  this  business  is  [to  suit  the  trees  to  the 
soil,  and  to  plant  them  at  proper  distances  from  each  other. 
Fruit-trees,  when  planted  too  thick,  are  supposed  to  be  liable  to 
blight,  and  become  overgrcfvm  with  various  species*  of  lichens, 
and  other  mosses,  particularly  the  ftmily  of  RamaUna,  which 
are  the  most  injurious  to,  and  the  most  frequent  on  fruit-trees, 
and  are  supposed  to  rob  them  of  their  nourishment,  but  this 
is  not  satisfactorily  proved ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  appears 
that  they  live  on  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
always  the  case  where  trees  are  closely  crowded.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  lichens f  and  other  mosses,  living  and  growing 
on  the  hardest  granite,  and  even  on  iron,  is  an  argument 
against  their  robbing  the  trees  of  any  share  of  nourishment 
As  their  roots  are  very  minute,  and  incapable  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  bark  of  trees,  it  is  probable  that  they  do 
not  extract  their  nourishment  from  them,  at  least  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  injure  them.  Their  appearance  on  fruit-trees 
is  more  rationally  accounted  for  on  the  following  grounds. 
We  never  see  parasitic  plants  of  the  Cryptogamous  class 
growing  on  trees  in  a  truly  healthy  state,  but  we  uniformly 
find  them  abounding  on  trees  which  are  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  sickliness,  and  approaching  to  decay.  The  more  un- 
healthy a  tree  is,  and  particularly  if  its  disease  have  been 
brought  on  by  being  shaded,  so  as  to  prevent  a  free  circula- 
tion of  axtf  the  more  profusely  will  it  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  innumerable  species  of  mosses  and  fimgi. . 

The  tree  must  be  already  diseased,  and  tiie  pores  of  the 
epidermis  closed  up,  and  transpiration  obstructed,  before  it 
can  be  in  a  fit  state  to  become  the  place  of  growth  of  tiiose 
vegetables.  The  juices  of  tiie  trees  must  be  first  vitiated,  from 
some  cause  or  otiier  proceediipg  from  tiie  soil  or  situation,  and 
the  blight  or  mildew,  which  is  a  very  minute  parasitic  iungus. 
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then  makes  its  appearance,  and  as  the  tzee  becomes  more 
diseased,  the  more  profusely  will  the  fimgi  appear^  The  blight 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  they  were  totally 
ignbrant  of  its  cause.  They  regarded  it  merely  as  a  blast  from 
heaven,  indicating  the  displeasure  of  their  offended  Gods,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  incurable.  The  Romans  also  knew  it 
under  the  denoqiination  of  rubigo.  They  regarded  it  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  it  under  the  imme* 
diate  direction  of  Rubious,  one  of  their  gods,  whom  they 
always  invoked,  that  the  blight  might  be  kept  off  from  com 
and  trees.  It  is  at  the  present  time  well  known  both  to  the 
agriculturist  and  gardener,  and  has  been  very  differently  ac- 
counted for ;  indeed,  in  proportion  as  words  have  multiplied 
upon  the  subject,  the  difficulties  attending  its  elucidation  have 
increased. 


PROCURING  THE  TREES. 

In  providing  trees  to  plant  an  orchard,  it  is  well  to  choose 
them  from  some  eminent  fruit-tree  grower,  as  less  risk  is  run 
in  being  deceived  in  the  sorts ;  and  in  making  a  selection,  it  is 
better  to  be  content  with  fewer  sorts,  provided  that  they  be 
good,  than  to  introduce  a  number,  and  then  to  have  to  grub 
up  one  half  of  them,  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturity.  It 
is  of  importance  to  choose  them  from>  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted,  or  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  ob- 
tained, but  if  it  be  a  worse  soil,  so  much  the  better.  Trees 
are  found  to  thrive  best  that  have  been  grown  on  a  poor  soil, 
when  they  are  removed  to  a  better ;  and  trees  grown  in  a  rich 
soil,  when  transplanted  into  a  worse,  seldom  recover  the  change. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  choo$e  such  as  are,  to  all  appearance, 
free  of  canker,  or  which  are  not  bruised  or  damaged.  They 
ought  to  be  chosen  the  summer  before  planting,  and  then  care- 
fully examined  to  see  whether  they  be  affected  with  insects, 
which,  if  it  be  the  case,  they  should  by  all  means  be  rejected. 
It  is  always  better  to  pay  double  price  for  clean  healthy  trees, 
than  take  those  which  are  unhealthy  even  as  a  gift.  If  the 
orchard,  which  is  generally  the  case,  is  to  be  ultimately  pas- 
tured with  cattle,  choose  standards  having  clean  straight  stems 
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of  fout  or  five  feet  in  height ;  the  apples  being  wrought  on 
crab-stocks  and  the  pears  on  free-stocks^  and  commonly  such 
as  are  one  or  two  years  from  the  graft.  .  In  diis  instance,  the 
Herefordshire  orchardists  commit  an  error,  by  planting  trees 
often  five,  six,  or  more  years  from  the  graft,  expecting  thereby 
to  have  them  in  fixiit  sooner,  and  that  they  will  not  be  so  liable 
to  be  injured  by  cattle ;  but  they  would  be  more  successftd  if 
Aey  planted  younger  trees,  and  were  at  more  trouble  in  pro- 
tecting them,  not  oidy  whUe  young,  but  also  when  they  are 
ftilly  established.  Cai%  should  also  be  taken,  in  taking  them 
up,  that  their  roots  be  not  bruised  nor  twisted,  and  that  they 
be  carefully  packed,  if  «ent  to  a  distance. 

PLANTING  THE  TREES. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  distance  for  planting  the  trees,  it 
should  be  regulated  by  the  natural  growth  or  spreading  of 
them  when  fiilly  grown,  as  well  as  by  the  goodness  of  the 
soil.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  have  them  planted  in 
lines  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  yards  apart,  but  latterly 
they  have  been  justly  planted  at  a  greata:  distance.  From 
thirty  to  forty-five  feet  is  the  distance  given  in  most  of  the 
cider  counties ;  but  this  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  soil  and 
Hsort  of  trees.  If  planted  in  a  cold,  bleak,  exposed  situation, 
and  in  a  poor  soil,  where  the  trees  .are  not  expected  to  grow  to 
n  great  size,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  are  suflScient;  whereas 
4n  a  'good  soil,  and  sheltered  situation,  a  distanoe  of  forty  or 
lorty-five  may  not  be  too  great. 

Cherries  and  plums  may  be  planted  at  from  tw^ity  to  thirty 
feet,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
^tuation.  But  it  is  advisable,  in  the  first  planting,  to  plant 
four  trees  for  one  that  is 'finally  to  remain  at  the  above  dis- 
tances, planting  the  proper  kinds  at  the  distances  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  then  the  temporary  plants  between  them  each 
way,  which  temporary  plants  should  be  some  of  the  freely  grow- 
ing sorts,  that  firuit  early,  such  as  the  white  or  Caswick  codlin, 
white  Hawthomdeah  apples,  May-duke  cherries,  and  Craw- 
ford and  other  early  finiting  pears ;  or  any  others  known  in 
the  country  where  the^er^^ajxi  may  be  planted, « that  will  fruit 
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».  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  those  jUst  mentioned.  These 
should  be  considered  and  treated  as  temporary  plants  from  the 
beginning,  and  must  give  place  io  the  principal  trees,  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  l^  bemg  pruned  away  by  degrees,  and  at 
last  grubbed  up  entirdy.  In  bleak  and  exposed  situations^ 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  introduce  a  few  ibrest-trees  ju- 
diciously among  the  fruit-trees,  to  shelter  and  nurse  them  up ; 
the  £Mrest-tiees  to  be  cut  away  by  degrees  as  the  others  get 
up,  and  ultimately  taken  away  altogether.  In  tins-  operation 
choose  those  which  «re  of  most  rapid  g^powth,  such  as  poplars, 
plane,  &c.  i  round  the  boundary  of  the  orchard,  Scotch  geans, 
a  small  sort  of  hardy  cherry^  filberts  and  other  nut&,  quinces, 
service-^rees,  &c«  should  be  planted ;  and  to  thes$,  walnuts  and 
chesnuts  should  be  added:  they  will  of  themselves  form  a 
good  shelter,  and  will  by  tlieir  fruits  pay  well  for  the  ground 
which  they  occupy.  Medlars,  mulberries,  &c.  should  be  added 
.to  the  other  fruit-trees  in  the  orchard,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits 
that  will  ripen  upon  standards.  In  the  process  of  planting,  at 
whatever  season  of  the  year,  and  in  whatever  soil,  care  should 
be  takea  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  puddle  made,  by 
pouring  an  adequate  quantity  of  water  upon  the  ground,  and 
hj  stirring  it  about,  so  as  to  make  a  puddle  of  rather  a  thick 
consistency,  through  which  gently  draw  the  roots  of  the  tree& 
two  or  three  times,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  until  the  roots  be 
covered  well  with  the  puddle.  This  will  be  of  much  service 
to  them,  and  will  not  only  keep  the  roots. moist,  but  will  greatly 
encourage  the  emitting  of  young  roots  immediately  after  plant- 
ing. Where  this  is  not  done,  the  same  end  will  be  obtained 
by  giving  a  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  as  the  mould  is  put 
about  them  in  the  process  of  planting.  As  soon 'as  the  trees 
are  planted,  they  should  be  prevented  from  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind,  by  being  supported  by  proper  stakd^  or  other 
props,  for  where  this  is  not  attended  to,  much  injury  is  done  to 
the  young  tender  fibres;  the  ground  is  also  opened  by  the. 
stem  pressing  the  mould  away  on  all  sides,  thus  leaving  a 
hole,  by  which,  in  the  first  place,  too  much  wet  penetrates  ta  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  the  frost  succeeding,  freezes  the  whole 
into  a  solid  mass ;  its  expansive  power  tears  and  lacerates  the 
roots,  and  in  spring  ttiey  will  ultimately  be  destroyed  by  the 
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sharp  drying  winds.     More  trees,  both  finiit  and  forest,  are 
destroyed  by  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  this  point,  than 
by  any  other  cause  whatever.     Great  care,  however,  must 
be  taken  in  staking  up  the  trees  to  prevent  rubbing,  for  the 
friction  produced  by  the  tree  rubbing*  against  the  prop  will 
soon  lacerate  and  bruise  the  bark,  canker  follows,  and  the  tree 
is  ruined.    To  guard  against  this  evil,  a  piece  of  old  mat  or  a 
small  bundle  of  soft  hay  should  be  introduced  between  the 
stem  of  the  tree  and  its  prop,  and  the  whole  neatly  tied  toge- 
ther with  a  piece  of  tarred  cord,  taking  care  not  fo  tie  the  cord 
too  tight,  which  would  prevent  the  stem  from  swelling.     In 
situations  where  hares  or  rabbits  are  likely  to  get  in  to  injure 
the  trees,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  them  from  their  at- 
tacks.^    Many  modes  have  been  adopted  to  preserve  the  stems 
of  trees  from  these  animals,  but  the  most  effectual  and  surest 
method  is  to  clothe  the  stems  with  an  envelope  of  moss,  short 
grass,  or  litter,  wound  round  with  shreds  of  matting  or  rope- 
yarn  ;  this  not  only  protects  them  from  hares,  but  is  of  great 
use  the  first  year  after  planting,  to  keep  the  bark  moist,  and 
thereby  aid  the  ascent  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  the 
alburnum.     This  operation  should  be  performed  immediately 
after  planting,  and  left  on  till  by  decay  it  drops  off  of  itself: 
it  is  of  singular  service  in  late  planting,  or  when,  from  unfore^ 
seen  circumstances,  summer  planting  is  necessary.    When  this 
envelope  drops  off,  and  exposes  the  stems  again  to  their  at- 
tacks, let  it  be  a  rule,  before  the  approach  of  winter,  to  bush ' 
them  round  with  thorns,  which  will,  if  properly  effected,  pre- 
serve them,  and  will  not  injure  them ;  or  they  may  be  again 
bound  round  with  hay-bands,  from  the  surface  as  high  as  it  is 
likely  that  the  animals  can  reach ;  this,  if  properly  put  on,  will 
remain  for  two  years.     In  a  few  years  the  trees  will  be  suffi- 
ciently pfoof  against  them,  unless  in  very  severe  weather. 
The  first  summer  after  planting,  the  young  trees  should  be 
,  occasionally  supplied  with  water  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  this  ^ould  be  administered  with  a  bountifiil  hand.    In 
order  to  prevent  as  little  of  the  water  being  wasted  as  possible, 
make  a  basin  or  hollow  round  the  stem  of  each  tree,  which 
will  contain  the  water  until  it  soaks  down  to  the  roots.     Fill 
this  basin  with  littery  dung  to  the  thickness  of  five  or  six 
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inches,  and  to  prevent  its  being  blown  about,  coTer  It  with  a 
little  mould.     This  nourishes  the  young  roots,  by  preventing 
the  drought  from  penetrating  to  their  injury.     It  is  also  of 
consequence  to  cover  the  ground  round  the  roots  with*  long 
littery  dung  or  fern,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frost  from  reaching 
the  roots,  during  the  first  winter  after  planting,  that  is,  if  they 
have  been  planted  in  autumn ;  after  the  first  year  this  need  not 
be  done.     In  planting  all  sorts  of  trees,  particularly  fruit-trees, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  them  at  too  great  a 
depth.     In  good  soils  it  is  injurious  to  them,  as  it  buries  their 
roots  so  deep,  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rays  of  heat, 
and  induces  them  to  go  deeper  for  that  nourishment  which 
they  can  only  find  near  the  surface.    Almost  all  roots  are  dis- 
posed to  run  to  a  certain  degree  horizontally,  and  if  planted 
too  deep,  they  can  never  approach  near  enough  the  surface, 
where  their  nourishment  is  prepared  for  them.     In  bad  soils, 
it  is  better  to  plant  upon  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  and  gather 
the  mould  round  into  a  hill,  which,  by  being  increased  as  the 
tree  advances  in  growth,  will  materially  promote  its  wel&re,  by 
supplying  it  with  fi^sh  nourishment  as  the  roots  diverge  from 
the  centre.     In  p]anting  extensive  orchards,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  cultivating  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  trees ; 
care  being  taken,  for  the  ftrst  years  of  their  growth,  that  no 
ipjury  be  done  them  by  the  plough  or  spade.     Such  crops  as 
potatoes  and  turnips  will  rather  benefit  the  trees  than  other- 
wise ;  for  the  operation  of  preparing  the  ground  for  such  crops 
will  ameUorate  the  soil,  and  tend  to  improve  the  trees:  the 
trees  should  not  be  planted  promiscuously,  those  of  high  lofty 
habits  should  be  planted  upon  the  elevated  spots,  or  be  planted 
by  themselves  to  form  a  sort  of  back  ground,  and  the  less 
lofty  sorts  in  the  middle,  while  the  lowest  of  all  should  oc- 
cupy the  front. 

The  trees  when  planted  in  this  manner  will  have  a  fine  effect 
when  grown  up;  but  if  they  be  planted  promiscuously,  they 
will  not  appear  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  independently  of 
which  the  smaller  trees  will  be  shaded  by  the  larger  ones, 
which  will  not  only  injure  them,  but  spoil  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  The  trees,  where  cattle  are  allowed  to  pasture,  should 
be  protected  from  their  browsing,  or  rubbing  against  their 
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stems,  particttlarly  when  young,  by  jdacing  a  triangular  fence 
round  each  tree,  and-a  few  branches  of  thcMm  drawn  through 
their  upper  rails.  That  curious  plant  VUcum  album,  the 
misletoe,  is  very  injurious  to  many  apple-trees  in  countries 
where  it  abounds.  It  should  be  eradicated  wherever  it  ap- 
pears, for  if  not  attended  to,  it  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  shade 
the  fruit,  and  prevent  the  necessary  circulation  of  air  among 
the  branches. 


CHAP.   11. 


THE  PRIVATE  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


SITUATION  AND  SOIL  FOR  THE  PRIVATE  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

With  respect  to  private  orchards  or  fruit-gardens,  it  is  often 
necessary,  and  always  proper,  to  connect  them  with  the  culi- 
nary garden,  provided  circumstances  will  admit  of  it  In 
choosing  the  situation,  in  providing  shelter,  and  improving  the 
soil  if  it  be  necessary,  more  attention  is  required  than  in  the 
orchard  already  described.  There,  only  such  trees  will  be 
introduced,  as  are  known  from  their  hardy  constitutioa  to  be 
likely  to  bring  their  fruits  to  perfection  without  having  recourse 
to  artificial  means ;  but  in  the  fruit-garden  the  case  is  different, 
here,  the  finest  and  more  tender  firuits  will  be  planted,  many 
of  which  will  require  great  skill  and  attention  from  the  culti- 
vator to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  therefore 
we  should  be  more  particular  in  choosing  a  proper  situation 
and  soil.  The  most  eligible  situation  for  a  firuit-garden,  con- 
sidered as  such,  may  be  placed  upon  any  side  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  most  suitable  to  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  according  to  convenience ;  or  it  may  surround  the  garden, 
either  simply  as  an  orchard,  or  as  an  orchard  and  shrubbery  or 
arboratum  combined.    Where  economy  is  an  object,  and  where 
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there  is  not  sufBdent  scope,  perhape  the  latter  way  may  be  the 
most  advisable.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  a  separate 
Ihik-garden  may  be  made  on  any  side  of  the  garden  that  may 
be  considered  most  eligible,  in  which  not  only  the  larger  sorts 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples  and  pears,  are  to  be  grown ;  but  all 
others,  such  as  cherries,  {dums,  gooseberries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, strawberries,  &c.,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
crowding  the  kitchen-garden  mth  them ;  indeed,  such  is  our 
view  of  the  case,  that  we  should  wish  to  see  no  friiits  culti- 
vated in  the  kitdien-garden,  excepting  on  the  walk,  and  pro« 
bably  strawberries  in  the  quarters,  as  a  resting  crop  for  the 
soil.  This  sort  of  orchard  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  when  the  whole  ave  grown  up.  The  larger 
trees  should  be  arranged,  «s  hinted  at  in  the  planting  of  public 
Mvhards;  the  ground  may  be  here  cultivated  with  culinary 
crops,  which  will  increase  the  sur&ce  for  that  purpose,  and  give 
vmi^  opportunity  (or  resting  the  soil  by  having  a  certain  pro- 
portion either  under  grass  or  summer  fallow,  as  advised  in  the 
article  on  the  rotation  of  crops.  Under  the  trees,  in  hot  sultry 
weather,  many  vegetables  will  prosper,  which  would  not  thrive 
so  well  if  fiilly  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  Strawberries  gene- 
rally thrive  in  moderately  shaded  situations,  as  w^  as  almoirt 
all  other  of  the  small  fruits,  diaded  groves  being  th^r  natural 
place  of  growth.  The  distance  that  the  trees'sbould  be  planted 
from  eadi  other  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  ground,  the 
sorts  of  trees  planted,  whether  standard,  dwarfe,  or  espaliers, 
tlie  latter  of  which,  though  not  commonly  planted  in  ordiards, 
deserves  to  be  mo«e  particularly  encouraged.  Maiden  plants, 
or  such  as  are  from  two  to  three  yean  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
should  be  preferred  to  older  trees.  The  distance  at  which 
standard  trees  should  be  placed  need  not  be  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Dwarfs  will  require  a  little  less,  for  as 
they  will  not  be  allowed  that  scope,  as  in  public  orchards,  less 
room  will  be  sufficient  for  them.  Espaliers  may  be  planted  on 
iron  or  wooden  trellices  or  railings,  of  fr<Mn  four  to  eight  feet 
in  height,  and  the  trees  should  stand  according  to  their  kinds 
and  mode  of  training.  Apples,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  if 
fau'^ained,  and  from  that  distance  to  thirty,,  if  horizcmtally 
trained ;  the  latter  is  probably  the  better  plan  for  low  walls  or 
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espaliers ;  cherries  from  twdve  to  fifteen ;  pears  from  twenty 
to  thirty ;  and  plums  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  planting  the  spaces 
between  each'with  currants,  gooseberriesi  or  rsBpberries,  as  a 
temporyury  crop  to  be  cut  away  as  the  trees  extend  their 
branches.  The  same  should  be  done  between  the  standards, 
if  dwarf  standards.  In  the  rows  should  be  planted,  between 
each  tree  intended  permanently  to  remain,  such  sorts  of  firuits 
as  will  come  into  bearing  sooner  than  some  of  the  more  choice 
kinds;  such  apples  as  the  white  Hawthomdean,  white  cod- 
lin ;  and  such  pears  as  the  Crawford  or  Lammas ;  May-duke 
cherries^  Orleans  plums,  and  such  like,  and  if  required,  goose- 
berries and  currants,  or  raspberries. 

In  planting  espaliers  in  an  orchard,  choice  should  be  made 
of  that  part  which  is  the  most  sheltered  from  cutting  winds, 
and  most  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  espaliers  are  sub- 
stitutes for  walls,  and  which  they  so  far  resemble,  that  trees  are 
regularly  trained  upon  them,  and  thereby  fidly  exposed  to  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  consequently  are  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  winds  than  standards.  The  tnxits  ripened  upon  espa- 
liers are  supposed  to  be  intermediate  in  quality,  between  those 
ripened  upon  walls  and  standards ;  but  to  obtain  this  efiect, 
they  should  always  run  from  east  to  west,  and  may  be  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  orchard  or  firuit-garden,  or  run 
in  lines  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  so 
that  the  shadow  of  the  one  may  not  fall  on  the  surface  of 
another.  Espalier-rails  are  either  constructed  of  wood  or  iron, 
and  are  of  different  forms.  Those  of  wood  are  in  most  general 
use,  and  so  fiur  as  we  know,  are  better  than  iron  ones.  The 
simplest  kind,  and  which  is  much  used  in  Scotland,  is  merely 
a  straight  row  of  stakes,  driven  into  the  ground  at  nine  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  from  four  to  five  £eet  in  height,  and 
joined  and  kept  in  a  straight  Hne  at  top  by  a  rail  of  wood,  or 
thin  plate  of  iron,  through  which  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  centre 
of  each  stake.  If  the  wood  used  be  larch,  from  trees  which  are 
cut  out  of  the  plantations  in  the  process  of  thinning,  the  bark 
scraped  off,  and  the  ends,  being  charred,  sunk  in  the  ground, 
they  will  last  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  ofien  longer,  and  are 
perhaps  the  best  sort  of  espalier-rail  used,  as  the  expense  is 
trifling,  and  every  purpose  attained  that  can  possibly  be  by 
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such  as^aie  put  up  at  a  great  expeOae,  aod  will  be  out  of  repair 
in  much  the  samec  time.  Larch  or  other  wood,  with  the  bark 
left  on,  will  last  longer,  but  it  has  not  so  neat  an  appearance, 
as  the  bark  after  a  time  will  come  off  in  pieces.  In  a  rusHe 
or  Swiss  garden,  we  would  recommend  the  bark  being  left  oil, 
as  being  more  in  character  with  the  place. 


Iron  espaliers  are  in  some  places  used ;  they  resemble  a 
'common  street  railing.  The  columns  or  stiles  may  be  either 
fixed  into  oaken  blocks  (a a);  or,  when  this'  mode  is  not 
adopted,  to  form  their  base  in  the  shape  of  a  reversed  j,,  set* 
ting  them  on  a  foundation  of  brick-work.  Such  rails  may  be 
erected  at  s(»nething  more,  in  regard  to  expense,  than  wooden 
ones,  but  as  soon  as  the  oaken  blocks,  into  which  they  are 
fixed,  vbegin  to  decay  round  their  outer  circumference,  a  va- 
cancy is  thus  formed  between  the  posts  and  the  ground,  which 
is  daily  increased  by  the  shaking  of  the  rail  by  wind,  or  other 
causes,  and,  in  consequence,  the  rails  soon  get  twisted,  which 
is  increased  by  the  expansive  and  contractive  property  of  the 
metallic  matter,  and  in  a  few  years  becomes  very,  unsightly. 

2  T 
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'This  I^JDtie  of  die  causes  <if  Ihe  principd  fidlure  in  alt  wire 
fences  and  all  meUilic  erectaons  founded  on  wooden  basest. 

Espalier  rails  are  sometimes  constructed  of  frames  fitted 
with  vertical  bars,  at  eight  or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  shoidd  ^ 
be  nailed  on  in  preference  to  mortinng,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  strength  of  the  ujqper  4Uid  lower  rails*  The  end  stiles  or 
uprights  of  the  frame  should  be  set  on  {not  in)  stone  piers, 
and  kept  upright  with  irons  leaded  into  the  stone.  Oaken 
posts,  or  larch  charred,  are  set  into  the  ground  instead  of 
stones,  to  which  the  stiles  of  the  frames  are  attached,  and  if 
they  be  wedged  round  at  bottom  with  small  st(Hies,  or  brick- 
bats, they  will  last  for  some  years.  They  are  all  to  be  painted 
some  cheap  color  when  put  up,  and  this  painting  should  be 
renewed  once  every  four  or  five  years.  The  best  materials 
sfhould  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  all  horticul* 
tural  erections,  and  not  any  rubbish,  unfit  for  other  purposes, 
which  we  diuly  see  done  upon  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
economy. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  espalier  rails,  but  aD  appear 
to  possess  some  peculiar  objection.  The  perpendicular  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  preferable,  besides  haying  a  moie  elegant  and 
natural  appearance.  The  horizontal  espalier  rail  or  table  is 
<  objected  to,  because  it  constrains  the  trees  into  a  form  the  most 
unnatural,  and  is  the  most  un&vorable  position  to  enjoy  the 
rays  of  heat  to  advantage,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground  under  it.  The  oblique  espalier  rail  is  objected  to, 
as  only  one  side  of  the  tree  can  enjoy  any  sun,  and  the  other 
side  is  too  much  shaded,  when  running  from  east  to  west,  and 
when  from  north  to  south -can  only  enjoy  half  the  day's  sun. 

Between  every  second  or  third  line  of  fruit-trees  in  the  fruit- 
garden,  grass  or  gravel-walks  should  be  made,  for  the  conve- 
•Tiience  of  gathering  the  fruits,  or  other  necessary  manage- 
ment, and  the  whole,  in  whatever  shape  it  be  constructed, 
should  be  surrounded  with  a  walk  of  moderate  breadth,  se- 
parating the  fruit-garden  from  the  plantation  for  shelter,  or 
other  parts  of  the  grounds.  This  plantation  for  shelter  should 
be  composed  principally  of  fruit-trees  of  the  more  hardy -kinds, 
such  as  filberts  in  front,  and  chestnuts,  walnuts,  &c.  in  the 
rear,  intermixed  with  ornamental  forest-trees  and  shrubs. 
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CHAP.    III. 


9BLECT1NQ  TREES  FOR  THE  FRUIT4SARDSN  AND  PLANTiNQ. 

As  has  already  been  noticed,  a  selection  of  good  fruits  is. 
better  than  a  long  catalogue  of  names,  the  merits  of  which  are 
not  properly  known.  Future  success  depends-  upon  a  good 
selection,  and  the  natural  situation  and  soil  are  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  overlooked*  Such  sorts  should  be  preferred 
as  are  known  for  their  merits,  either  for  early  ripening,  fine 
flavor,  long  keeping,  or  other  properties,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  most  useful  to  the  owner.  A  certain  portion  of  all, 
which  are  possessed  of  these  properties  should  be  planted, 
but  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  fitst  sort.  In  the  lists  of  firuit& 
given  m  this  work,  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  seasons  in 
which  they  ripen,  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  will  keep, 
and  from  them,  a  proper  selection  should  be  made.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  instructions  given  in  the  article  of  pubUc  orchards, 
care  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  trees  from  some  eminent 
fruit-grower,  as  being  less  likely  to  meet  with  disaj^intment^ 
Another  important  consideration  is  to  have  healthy  trees,  free 
from  all  appearance  of  canker,  gum,  inseeU,  &c. ;  for  this  pur-* 
pose,  where  it  is  found  convenient,  the  selection  should  be 
made  in  summer,  when  most  of  their  faults  are  more  easily 
detected.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  introduce  a  tree  infected 
with  certain  diseases,  particularly  such  as  are  of  the  infectious^ 
sorts.  It  not  only  destroys  the  tree  itself,  but  probably  spreads 
over  all. the  garden;  and  as  a  preventive  is  always  better  thaa 
a  cure,  it  is  better  to  avoid  planting  a  tree  under  suspicious 
appearances.  Presuming  that  the  ground  has  been  properly 
trenched,  drained,  and  previoudy  ameliorated,  proceed  at  the 
proper  seasons,  either  in  November,,  for  soils  of  a  light  de- 
scription, or  for  soils  of  a  strong  and  rather  damp  texture,  in 
February  or  March,  to  plant  the  various  sorts  of  trees,  as  has 
been  directed  in  a  former  part  of  the  work. 

In  situations  where,   from  a  variety  of  circumstances,   it 
may  be  found  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  devote  a  separate 
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jMece  of  ground  for  a  {ruit-garden^  then  the  usual  mode  of 
introduciDg  them  into  the  culmary-garden  must  be  adopted. 
There  are  many  very  e;»ceUent  examples  of  firuit^trees  having 
been  introduced^  either  aa  espaliers  planted  along  the  sides  of 
the,  walks,  or  as  dwarf  or  half-standards,  either  along  the  sides 
of  the  walksj  or  in  rows  through  the  middle  of  the  quarters. 
In  both  cases,  they  generally  do  well,  for  the  ground  having 
been  {nreviously  made  for  the  cuKnary  vegetables,  is  generally 
pretff  good  for  fruit-trees.  Some  give  the  preference  to  dwarf 
ataikdards,  some  to  espaliers,  and  others  recommend  a  variety 
of  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  of  training,  such  as  spiral-dwarfe, 
fusifonn,  ciNiical,  and  concave  or  cup-shaped  dwarfs.  How- 
ever &scinating  these  plans  may  appear,  they  are,  like  most 
of  the  Frendi  and  Dutch  modes  of  training,  radically  bad, 
and  certain  o(  defeating  the  object  in  view,  namely,  having  fine 
firuit  and  healthy  trees. 

Espaliers,  if  well  trained,  either  £m-formed,  or  which  ^is 
more  common,  although  less  natural,  horizontally  formed, 
have  a  good  effect  in  a  kitchen-garden,  and,  by  being  planted 
from  three  to  three  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  from  the  walks, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden,  will  form  an  agreeable 
hedge  or  Mind,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  garden  can  be 
concealed.  The  narrow  bord(prs  may  be  planted,  according 
to  fiincy,  either  vnth  flowers  or  strawberries;  or  dwarf- 
standards,  or  Buzzelare,  may  be  planted  along  the  sides  of 
the  walks  with  pretty  good  effect,  if  well  kept,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit  in  most  seasons.  Tall  standard-trees 
should  be  never  admitted  into  a  small  garden,  as  casting  too 
great  a  shade  i  neither  should  espaliers  be  above  four  or  five 
feet  high>  nor  .dwarf-^standards  too  thickly  planted,  nor  be 
allowed  to  attain  too  great  a  height.  ,  From  six. to  eight  feet 
may  be  taken  for  the  extreme  height  In  gardens  of  larger 
extent,  the  espalier-farees  may  be  allowed  fi*om  six  to  eight  feet 
in  height,  but  six  feet  will  always  have  a  better  effect  than 
if  extended  to  a  greater  height 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  BORDERS  FOR  FRUIT-TREES. 

As  the  best  sorts  of  fruit  capable  ^  coming  to  perfection  in 
this  dimate  are  reserved  for  the  walls  of  all  gardens^  and  in- 
deed the  principal  object  in  building  walls  round  gardens  ia 
really  intended  for  the  production  of  fruits,  wfaidi  without 
them  would  not  ripen  in  this  uncertain  and  yaiiable  climate, 
and  as  fences  of  less  expensiT^  materials  would  answer  every 
purpose  of  protection  and  shelter  obtained  from  walls ;  the 
preparation  of  the  borders  next  the  walls  should  be  attended 
to  with  more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  theoi* 
As  our  chief  object  is  to  produce  fine  fruit,  we  must  firs£  pro- 
duce fine  trees,  and  fine  trees  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  soil  not 
calculated  for  their  growth*  Where  no  objection  exbts  to  the 
expense  of  forming  good  borders,  they  may  be  made  in  almost 
all  places ;  but  where  the  expense  is  a  consideration,  they 
must  be  improved  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  and 
where  the  expense  is  not  to  be  incurred,  nor  tiie  soil  nato- 
raHy  good,  then  only  such  firuits  as  are  suited  to  the  ground 
should  be  attempted*  It  would  be  m  vain  to  expect  the  finer 
fruits  in  a  bad  soil.  Mr.  Neill,  an  able  Scotch  horticulturist, 
observes  in  the  Edin.  Encyc.  art  Hart*  ''  On  soils  natu- 
rally very  light,  gravelly,  and  sandy,  peach  and  nectarine  trees 
do  littie  good :  it  is  better  to  plant  figs  or  vines,  which  agree 
with  such  soils,  and  when  trsdned  against  a  wall,  in  a  good 
aspect,  will,  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  afibrd  excel- 
lent crops  of  fruit." 

Peach  and  nectarine  trees  produce  some  of  the  finest  firuits 
brought  to  die  dessert,  and  the  best  walls  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivated gardens  are  reserved  for  their  production.  Next  to 
them  is  the  vine,  but  as  few  sorts  of  grapes,  even  in  fitvorable 
seasons,  ripen  sufBdentiy  well  with  us,  any  length  of  wall  is 
seldom  taken  up  with  them.  The  fig  is  a  tree  equally  tender 
with  the  vine,  indeed  more  so,  as  in  many  situations  the  tree 
is  not  sufficiendy  hardy  to  resist  some  of  our  severe  winters, 
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while  the  vine  is  seldom  injured ;  still  the  fig  will  mature  its 
firuit  under  circumstances^  where  the  grape  will  not  ripen.  The 
apricot  is  nearly  allied  to  die  peach,  and  will  thrive  in  similar 
situations,  indeed  in  such  as  are  r^ly  not  so  good,  and  it 
seldom  refiises  to  ripen  its  firuit  in  our  most  northerly  gardens. 
Next  in  importance  to  these  fruits  are  some  of  tlie  finest  con- 
tinental pears  and  American  apples.  Plums  and  cherries  will 
oRen  succeed,  where  neither  jo£  the  above-mentioncid  firuits  will 
thrive.  In  preparing  borders  for  those  trees,  we  will  conMdet 
them  in  the  following  routine :  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  ajui* 
cot.  The  two  former  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  that 
it  h^  been  supposed  by  many,  that  they  have  sfMrung  firom  one 
common  origi%  and  therefore  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  spe* 
des.    Linnsus  considered  them  as  one  species,  differing  only 

'  in  tlie  one  having  downy  firuit^  and  the  other  smooth.  There 
are  many  inyt^ncef  on  record  of  both  peaches  and  nectarines 
growing  on  thb  same  tree,  and  sometimes  on  the  same  branch. 
One  instance  is  recorded  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  of 
one  single  firuit  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  French 
consider  them  as  one  firuit,  arranging  them  in  four  divisions,^ 
downy  peaches  with  firee  stones,  and  downy  peaches  with  ding 
stones ;  smooth  peaches,  or  our  nectarines,  with  firee  ston^, 
and  smooth  peaches  with  cling  stones;  and  many  botanists 
consider  the  peach  and  almond  as  one  species. 

In  preparing  the  borders  for  peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine 
trees^  the  first  consideration  is  to  render  the  bottom  perfisctly 
dry  by  draining;  indeed,  this  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to 
a  certain  degree,  even  where  the  bottom  is  perfectly  dry,  in 
order  to  guard  against  accidental  floods  of  water,  or  a  long 
series  of  wet  weather  in  autumn,  as  their  roots  are  very  impa- 
tient of  too  much  wet  Where  the  borderi<  are  to  be  well 
done,  the  natural  soil  should  be  entirely  taken  out  to  the  depth 
under  the  ground-level  of  the  wall,  of  tliirty  inches  or  three 
feet;  this  bottom  should  be  rendered  smooth,  with  a  consider- 
able fall  firom  the  wall  to  the  walk  sufficient  to  allow  any  water 

.  that  may  collect  to  run  freely  off  towards  the.  walk,  under 
which  should  be  a  well-formed  drain  of  the  best  materials  the 
nature  of  tlie  place  can,  afford.  Stones  or  flints  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, when  th^y  can- be  got;  brick-bats  are  the  next  best  for 


ihk  purpose,  or  pieces  of  dMk  which  have  not  been  exposed 
to  (Jie  weather.  'Where  neither  ctf  these  is  to  be  got,  fiigot- 
-wooil  is  ^  be  used.  Let  this  drain  h»ve  a 'sufficient  &l\\  to 
carry  the  water  either  dear  off  to  the  outside  of  the  garden, 
or  else  to  some  main  dmn,  wiiere  it' will  iie  carried  off  with 
the  ^ther  superfloous  water^  collected  in  the  garden.  Upon 
the  hott/&m  of  ifhe  border  thus  prepared,  lay  aome  weH  wrought 
clay,  whioh  «hould  be  spread  eqnaHy  over  the  whole,  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  sprinkling  a  litde  good  lime  amonget  it; 
-o¥cr  this  lay  two  'Or  three  inches  ^f  finely  aifted  coal-ashes,' 
and  let  the  whole  be  weU  incorporated  by  treading, .  and 
after  partly  dried,  well  rolled,  undl  the  whole  form  a  compact 
solid  floor.  This  operation  should  be  carried  on  in  dry  wea- 
ther, to  admit  of  its  drying  qnkUy.  This  will  form  a  com- 
pact floor,  euoh  as  many  barn  and  ^cottage^floors  are  composed 
<3f,  and  will  not  be  really  penetrated  -by  any  roots  that  the 
trees  may  send  down.  The  compost,  whidh  should  have  been 
jpreparing  for  some  months  previously,  by  being  turned  over 
and  e^cposed  to  the  air,  should  Aen  be  brought  forward,  and 
thrown  into  the  border ;  if  the  soil  that  was  taken  out,  were 
naturally  good,  and  of  a  loamy  nature,  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
again  returned  into  the  border,  and  wdl  IsiKiced  with  the  new 
earth,  and  the  border  fllled  up  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above 
the  intended  level  to  allow  /or  'sinking.  This  should  be  all 
done  through  the  summer,  previous  to  planting  the  trees.  The 
soil  prepared  for  this  border  should  be  such  as  is  often  met 
with  upon  old  sheep-downs,  and  of  that  sort  generally  ^known 
Iby^the  appellation  of  light  rich  loam,  of  a^hazelcolor,  and 
friable  texture,  crumbling  to  pieces  in  the  hand,  by  nibbing, 
and  containing  a  large  portion  of  fibrous  matter,  or  the  rotted 
roots  of  plants.  Such  soO  as  this  is  anxiously  sought  for  by 
the  nurserymen  for  their  green-house  plants,  and  if  good,  is 
the  best  soil  we  have  ever  foundrfor  peaches,  and  will  be  suffi- 
ciently calculated  to  grow  fine  healthy  .trees  without  any  com- 
pound whatever.  If  manure  is  to  be  added,  from  a  supposi- 
tion lliat  the  virgin  loam  is  not  rich  enough,  >  prefer  that  of 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  is  generally  called  vege- 
table mould.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  addition  of  dung  for 
those  trees,  as  it  only  excites  them  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
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to  imUbe  nduriahmeot  too  Btrong  for  thdt  cooBtitiitiQn,  and 
ultimately  bring  on  a  train  of  diseases,  arising,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  from  a  too  full  habit  Gums,  cankers,  and  other  well- 
known  diseases,  derive  their  origin  more  from  gross  feeding 
than  from  any  other  cause,  if  we  except  accidental  wounds. 

When  the  mould  is  first  brought^  from  the  downs,  choose 
the  (op  spit  only,  unless  the  depth  of  loam  he  uncommonly 
good ;  the  surfiice  is,  however,  the  best,  taking  care  to  have 
all  the  turf  or  v^etable  matter  taken  also,  which^  by  under- 
going decomposition  in  the  process  of  turning,  and  ameliora- 
tion, will  greatly  enrich  the  whole.  If  such  earth  cannot  be 
got,  which  is  often  the  case,  search  mudt  be  made  for  the  best 
that  can  be  found,  and  if  too  light,  add  abortion  of  stronger 
loam,  or  scourikigs  of  stagnant  ditches  wtiich  have  been  fi>r 
some  time  exposed  to  the  dr  to  sweeten;  blend  the  whole 
together,  and  if  not  sufficiently  strong,  add  a  portion  of  good 
garden-mould  to  it ;  >>ut  the  more  simple  the  preparation,  the 
better  will  it  be.  If  the  mould  be  too  strong,'  add  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  road  scrapings,  very  rotten  vegetable  mouldy  with 
a  small  proportion  of  sand,  which  contains  the  least  inm  that 
can  be  got.  If  at  any  time,  or  in  any  case,  in  forming  or  re- 
newing borders  for  peach-trees,  the  composition  collected  is 
not  rich  enough,  which  will  seldom-  be  the  case,  unless  in  a 
very  poor  soil  inde^,  and  dung  muftt  b^  added,  prefer  the 
dung  of  cows  or  hogs  to  that  of  horses,  as  being  of  a  more 
cooling  nature,  but  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  rotten  to  a  com« 
plete  mould.  Turf  collected  by  the  sides  of  roads,  and  loamy 
ditches  cut  up  and  well  rotted,  form  of  themselves  a  good  soil 
for  peaches. 

Where  this  mode  may  be  considered  too  expensive,  let  the 
hordes  be  trenched  over  to  the  depth  of  at  least  three  feet; 
and,  in  the  process  of  trenching,  remove  from  it  all  gravelly 
or  clayey  soil,  both  of  wliich  are  hurtful  to  peach-trees,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  removed,  substitute  a  like  pro- 
portion of  good  loam,  such  as  is  described  above.  The  better 
the  borders  are  prepared  in  the  first  formation,  the  less  trouble 
will  they  be  in  future,  and  instead  of  disappointment  arising 
from  want  of  fruit,  and  dead  trees,  the  quantity  of  firuit,  and 
health  of  the  trees,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  care  taken  in 
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the  foniittkm  of  thetefdar,  m^aiiig  all  otber.  drcumtrfaticed 
to  corabiae  hi. their  favor* 

Vkies  will  suceeed  in  a  soil  that  had  a  gravi^lly  o^  (ky  bob- 
^  tom^  mdr  in  othar  respecta  delther  too  rich^  nor  too  «trong^ 
althoogb  vines  wfll  grow  more  lusariantly,  and  ptoduce  krger 
Stviti  m  sojk  o£  a  rieher  desetiptibny  and  fixr  thU  Ireadon,  we  are 
at  mucb  pains  in  preparing  vine  borders  for  such  vines  as  are  to 
be  forced  or  grown  in  a  vinery;  yet^  for  snch  as  are  to  be  cul- 
tivated on  the  open  walls  or  espaliets,  we  are  convinced,  from 
experience,  that  rather  poor,  or  at  all  events  fight  aoHs,  are 
preferable*  "  The  greater  part  of  the  vineyards  of  France, 
says  an  iitelligent  horticulturist,  are  on  a  soil  {argil^-calcih 
reoud)y  sometimes  primiiUfe,  aM  those  near  Dijon  t  nnd  some^ 
thftes  setamdal'jfy  as  those  at  Bourdeanz.  Argillaceous  gra^ 
vel  is  the  next  in  frequency,  as  near  Nismes  and  M0ii^>eIier» 
and  that  which  produces  the  Vin  det  Graves  of  Bourdeanx* 
The  excellent  wines  of  Anjou  are  made,  from  vines  growing 
among  schistous  rocks*  Wines,  such  as  arc  made  frofn  vinea 
planted  in  chalky  soils,  are  weak,  colorless,  and  do  not  ke^ 
so  well  as  those  of  Champagne.  Vines  grown  on  the  ashes 
discharged  from  volcanpes  are  excellent,  eA  those  ot  Vesuvius 
and  Etna*  Retentive  clays  are  the  worst  soils  lor  vines,  the 
flowers  are  in  a  great  part  abortive;  the  fruit,  if  it  sets,  does 
not  ripen ;  the  shoots  not  ripening  weU  are  more  easily  affected 
by^  frosts ;  and  the  wine,  if  any  can  be  made,  is  w^ak  and 
worthless." 

We  have  many  instances. of  vines  growing  out  of  old  walls, 
among  iime-mbUsh,  and  in  ahnost  pure  gravel,  producing  ex- 
cellent crops,  and  ripening  their  fruit,  while  others  growing 
in  rich  soii,  although  much  more  luxtniant,  and  equally  frnit* 
fid,  do  not  ripen  at  all.  This  is,  probably,  carrying  the  merits 
of  a  poor  soil  to  the  extreme;  it  proves  howevelr,  to  us,  Aat 
the  drier  and  lighter  the  soil  is  for  vines  on  the  open  walls, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  ripeii  their  fruit,  and  tliis  is  the 
chief  object  to  be  aimed  at.  Therefore,  in  preparing  any  part 
of  a  border  for  vines,  a  light  soil  upon  a  perfectly  dr^  bottom 
is  necessary  to  their  ultimate  success.  ' 

Figs  will  succeed  in  any  tolerably  light  garden-mould,  where 
the  bottom  is  not  wet.    In  preparing  any  part  of  a  border  for 
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them,  if  the  bottom  be  perfectly  dryj  or  rendered  80,  any  light 
loamy  garden-soil  will  be  sufficient.  The  principal  failure  of 
figs  in  this  country  arises  fi*om  not  choosing  a  proper  situation 
for  them,  as  fiur  as  regards  the  aspect,  the  best  in  the  garjien 
should  be  allotted  to  them  and  vines. 

Pears. — A  dry  deep  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  pear-tree, 
when  upon  a  stock  of  its  own  species,  but  on  a  quince  stock, 
it  requires  a  soil  rather  moister ;  however  the  bottom  of  the 
border  should  be  dry.  A  gravelly  bottom  is  good,  provided 
there  be  sufficient  depth  of  mould  over  it  A  clayey,  wet, 
spongy  bottom  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  by  draining,  and  the  bottom  of  the  border  secured  by 
a  floor,  similar  to  that  recommended  for  peaches  and  nee* 
tarines,  or  else  a  floor  formed  oS  pavement,  or  other  durable 
materials,  to  prevent  the  roots,  which  are  apt  in  this  tree  to 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  from  getting  into  a  bad  sub-soil. 
The  border  should  be  made  good  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet,  and  composed  of  good  hazelly  loam  fix)m 
an  old  pasture,  previously  prepared,  as  already  described  for 
peach-trees.  If  the  loam  be  not  rich  of  itself,  it  should  be 
assisted  by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  well  rotted  dung,  such 
as  has  been  used  in  cucumber  or  melon-beds,  and  mixed  well 
with  the  loam  in  the  compost-yard.  The  pear  is,  generally,  a 
hardy  tree,  much  more  so  than  the  apple,  and  will  prosper  in 
soils  where  apples  will  not  Uve.  Pears  require  a  soil  much 
stronger  and  deeper  than  any  other  of  our  cultivated  fruit* 
trees. 

Apples. — In  preparing  borders  for  apples,  if  the  soil  be 
tolerably  good,  and  the  sub-soil  perfectly  dry,  little  else  is  re-  ^ 
quired,  but  if  the  soil  be  not  naturally  good,  it  must  be  im-. 
proved  by  removing  the  bad,  and  substituting  better  moul^l. 
In  soils  extremely  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey,  apple-trees  will, 
thrive  but  little,  and  in  wet  ones,  they  soon  canker  and  die. 
One-third  or  one-fourth  of  vir^  loam  of  middling  texture, 
with  a  small  addition  of  very  rotten  dung,  will  improve  soils 
of  a  very  bad  nature  sufficiently  for  the  production  of  good 
apple-trees. 

Cherry. — The  cherry  delights  in  a  dry,  light,  and  rather 
sandy  soil,  but  not  gravelly,  in  which  latter  soil  it  soon  pe- 
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itshes.  Any  good  garden-Boil  is  fit  for  the  cherry/  and  if  the 
jM>il  be  not  of  itself  good,  it  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  so  by 
Ae  addition  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  fresh  light  loam, 
such  as  has  been  already  recommended  for  the  apples.  Some 
sorts,  as  the  May-didce,  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden^ 
soil,  and  on  almost  any  aspect  with. equal  success. 

Pfom«.«— Plums  are  found  to  flourish  best  in  a  soil  neither 
too  light  nor  yet  too  heavy  and  wet;  in  either  extreme  they 
seldom  do  well.  Borders  for  plums,  if  not  naturally  good, 
may  be  rendered  so  by  making  the  bottom  perfectly  dry,  by 
draining,  and  making  the  borders  to  consist  of  one  half  light 
fresh  loam,  and  one  half  garden-mould,  vegetable  mould,  and 
road-scrapings  mixed  together,  and  prepared  some  time  before 
using.     In  'soils  not  congenial  to  them,  they  are  apt  to  gum 

and  canker,  in  which  case  th^  should  be  cut  "down  and  the 

« 

mould  entirely  cleared  away  from  their  roots,  and  the  .fresh 
compost,  already  recommended,  given  them. 


CHAP.    V. 


ON  THE  PROPER  ARRANGEMENT  AND  ASPECTS  FOR  FRUIT- 
TREES  UPON  WALLS,  AND  THE  DISTANCE  AT  WHICH 
THEY  SHOULD  BE  PLANTED. 

In  gardens  where  fordng-houses  'occupy  the  jnrindpal  or 
south  aspect,  it  is  seldom  that  much  room  is  left  for  a  great 
variety  of  the  sorts  of  finer  fruits,  unless  the  garden  he  ex- 
tensive enough,  aiid  so  arranged,  by  the  disposal  of  the  walls, 
to  have  more  than  one  principal  wall  having  a  south  aspect. 
In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  proper  proportion  of  walls  of 
all  aspects,  we  would  recommend  dividing  each  into  as  many 
divisions  as  it  is  wished  to  have  sorts  of  fruits  cultivated,  ar» 
ranging  the  divisions  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  each  sort 
of  fruit  and  aspect.    An  arrangement  of  this  sort  we  consider 


qH  nopp^  isffa$i$iwi9  tknn  app^fm  io  gen«nl  tp  kavQ  been 
9tt^ed  to  it.  The  pciMipal  oei^Qiia,  ia  wf^vt  o{  snob- 
aixang^ment  is;  the  fiuality  wilih  whieh  borden  loay  be  (w? 
paired  fpr  dii^pent  apeciee  of  frnke ;  tbus»  fifiy  09  a  hwdsed 
yairda  of  bocdec  for  the  vnae  deUcete  tseea,  such  as  peachea» 
nectarinesi  Sec,  may  be  prepared  entjielor  Snt  tbem,  wbe]»aa» 
if  diey  be  pBomiacttoualy  planted  among  tibe  other  trees, 
tbo  pi^eparatioii  of  ^  boeder  could  not  be  ao  uteU  aocooH 
fliabed^  The  advantage  of  protectmg  them  oecasionaUy,  of 
Wt(/ten^gy  &a  will  be  gieat,  kidepeodantly  of  the  efieot  vhkb 
'4  wMl  prodiMe  when  tbe.tvees  aie  efitablisbed*  aad  eadi.  oeeur* 
[^  it9  lieepeotiYe  shaD»  of  the  waUi  therein  giving  &  regiH 
l§rily  and  ordec  to  the  whole»  The  menta  of  the  sorts  oan 
be.  better  asoertained  by  comperiaei^  ^dien  gnywing  ooiifti-« 
0ioualy»  than.if  grown  at  a  diatance-froni  each  othen 

Aaouth  or  principal  aspect  should  be  oeoupied  with  raie% 
iigs,  peaches,  nectarines,  the  &mx  soits.  of  pears,  and  a  fiw; 
cherries,  plums,  and  apricots.    The  vines  and  figs  must  occupy 
auch  a  portion  of  the  wall,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation,  such  as  the  probability  of  their  ripening,  &c. ; 
and  the  portion  appropriated  to  figs  must  be  regulated  by  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor*     Unless  in  very  favorable  situations, 
and  where  the  proprietor  esteems  the  fiiiit  of  the  fig,  the  small- 
est proportion  of  the  wall  should  be  occupied  by  them.  'Or 
the  vines  may  be  planted  at  convenient  distances,  and  trained 
to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  a  naked  stem,  itfid  then  trained, 
horiMntalty^  ^long  under  th^  QopMilg*    In  this  way  they  will 
not  occupy  much  space,  nor  interiere,  at  least  for  some  years, 
with  the  other  trees.     If  trained  in  this  manner,  they  may  be 
pknte4  at.  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart;  but  if  planted  to  fill  up 
a  n^gular  space  of  waU,  which  for  nsMiy.  resaons  is  to  be  .pve« 
ftnedy  Ihey.  may  be  planted  at  the. distance  of  fi>ur  to  six. 
£^t  wpaoBii  according  to  the  height  df  the  wall.     For  high. 
waUs|  and  weak  growing  vines,  they  may  be  planted  at  three 
ftet  apart :  but  £yr  alartmg  nowing  sorts,  and  walls  of:  less  tfaam. 
the  ordinary  height,  they  nmat  be  planted  at  a  greater  dist- 
tiuice  from  each  other*     The  largest  proportion  shttild  be* 
planted  with  peachi^  and  nectarii^s,  at  a  dktance  of  fiwasi 
twehe  to  fifteen  foet  apart,  that  is,  the  trees  which  are  in-^ 


leodedtoremala'penBaaeiidyi  and  between  them  shoold  be 
I^anted  rider  $  of  the  8«QDe  sorts  of  fruits,  ia  order  the  sooner 
to  fill  the  wi^»  Thk  is  to  be  understood  for  walls  of  more 
than  ten  feet  in  height;  but  tot  walk  of  a  less  height,  it  is  not 
worth  wUle,  as  gooseberries,  currantSi  or  raspberries^  will 
answer  better,  and  looduc^  fruit  sooner;  but,  as  the  perma^ 
nent  trees»  which  dumld  always  be  dwarfs,,  fill  up,  the  riders 
or  other  substitutes  should  be  cut  away  by  d^irees,  to  make 
room  for  them.  The  next  division  should  consist  of  the  finer 
acNTts.  i£  pears,  which  should  be  planted  dwarfs,  and  at  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  mode  of 
training  intlsnded  to  be  adopted,  whether  faU'-formed  or  hori* 
zontally;  the  latter  mode  requires  the  greater  distance,  but 
the  former  being  tha  most  natural,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  elegant,  is  now  generally  adoptcid;  between  them  may 
be  planted  riders  of  cherries,  plums,  or  peaches  and  nectarines. 
As  the  finer  sorts  of  pears  attain  a  considerable  size  and  age, 
even  under  the  best  management,  before  they  produce  fruit,  a 
Con»derable  advantage  will  be  gained  by  planting  such  trees 
as  will  firuit  soon,  and  be  in  their  turn  cut  out  as  the  pears 
advance.  The  next  division  will  be  the  choicest  sorts  of 
apfdes,  and  they  should  be.  planted  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  the  intermediate  spaces,  also  filled  up  with  such 
trees  as  will  produce  fruit  soonest,  and  be  also  cut  out  as  the 
apples  advance*  Apricots  .^ould  occupy  a  smaller  {uroportion, 
as  they  will,  in  good  situations,  arrive  at  great  maturity,  having 
either  an  eastern  or  western  aspect.  One  or  two  tarees  will, 
in  a  good  situation,  be  sufficient  for  a  south  wall,  and  those' 
merely  to  come  in  a  few  days  sooner  than-  those  on  the  other 
aspects*  Plums  and  cherries  should  also,  in  fiivorable  situa- 
tions, occupy  only  a  small  proiK>rtion  of  south  wall,  as  they 
will  do  equally  well  on  other  aspects ;  a  tree  or  two  of  eaeh 
may  be  planted  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  apricot,  or  they 
may  be  introduced  in  the  spaces  between  the  other  permanent 
trees,  to  be  cut  out  as  will  be  found  necessary.  The  Morella 
cherry  is  ipuch  improved  by  being  planted  on  a  south  aspect; 
one  of  them  may  be  planted,  and  dso  a  May-duke,  as  the 
latter,  being  an  early  fruit,  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
dessert  before  the  other  fruits  ripen< 
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Eastern  aspects  are  oonsldaned  by  some  as  next  in  iinp(Nrt- 
ance  to  the  south,  whilst  others  give  the  preference  to  the 
west  If  both  be  equally  sheltered,  the  preference,  if  any, 
should  be  given  to  the  east,  as  enjoying  the  rays  of  heat  sooner 
in  the  day ;  but  if  not  partially  shaded,  so  as  to  aUow  the  frost 
to  be  gradually  removed  in  the  spring  months,  before  the  rays 
of  the  sun  strike  upon  the  trees,  the  preference  should  then 
be  given  to  the  west  The  sudden  transition  of  heat  darling 
on  the  trees,  by  the  morning  sun,  after  the  cold  frosts  of  the 
preceding  night,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  fiulures  of  our  eaiiier 
fruits  in  this  uncertain  climate.  As  both  aspects  are  so  nearly 
alike,  they  may  be  considered  under  the  same  headL 

The  arrangements  advised  for  the,  south  aspect,  as  to  form- 
ing the  border  into  divisions  for  each  species  of  fruit  intended 
to  be  planted,  should  also  be  attended  to  in  this  instance*  The 
proportions,  however,  must  be  different  Vines  should  be 
planted  only  in  very  favorable  situations  on  eastern  or  western 
aspects;  but,  provided  that  they  have  been  accommodated 
with  room  on  the  south,  it  may  be  better  not  to  plant  any. 
Figs  will  thrive  on  either  of  these  aspects  under  fiivorable  cir- 
cumstances ;  however,  if  they  have  been  planted  on  a  south 
wall,  only  a  few  trees  of  them  need  be  planted  on  any  other, 
and  that  merely  for  prolonging  their  season. 

Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should  occupy  a  ccm- 
siderable  portion  on  both,  as  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
sorts  their  season  will  be  considerably  lengthened.  Both  early ' 
and  late  sorts  should  be  planted  on  each ;  if  the  latter  sorts 
should  in  some  seasons  not  sufficiently  ripen,  the  loss  will  be 
triffing,  as  the  advantage  of  them  in  October,  in  projMtious 
seasons,  will  amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  crop  in  less 
favorable  ones.  Care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  plant 
many  late  sorts  on  eastern  or  western  aspects,  particukrly  in 
cold  situations,  for  if  the  wood  should  not  ripen,  the  trees 
would  be  materially  injured.  But  with  a  little  precauticm  in 
covering  them,  in  wet  and  backward  autumns,  with  temporary 
frames  and  lights,  they  will  be  found,  in  most  seasons,  to 
ripen  both  wood  and  fruit 

The  secondary  sorts  of  fine  pears  and  apples,  as  well  as 
many  of  the.  finest,  will  ripen  well  on  these  aspects,  and  they 
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should  occupy  the  largeBt  proportion  of  wall,  that  is,  bearing 
the  fiame  proportion  as  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south. 

Cherries  and  plums/should  here  occupy  a  space,  particularly 
the  finest  jdums,  and  both  will  come  in  intermediately  between 
those  of  the  south  aspect  and  those  on  standards. 

A  northern  aspect  is  the  least  &vorable  for  most  fruits  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  walls  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  however, 
for  many  sorts  of  cherries,  plums,  and  some  pears,  it  is  ad- 
mirably suited,  as  well  as  for  late  crops  of  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries,  to  be  protected  by  nets;  the  two 
former  lasting  till  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  the  raspberries 
as  long  as  the  nature  of  their  fruit  will  admit  of.  Morella 
cherries  can,  by  being  protected  by  nets,  be  preserved  on  a 
north  wall  till  the  end  of  November  in  favorable  seasons,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  red  and  white  currants,  will  be  extremely 
useful,  both  for  culinary  purposes  and  the  dessert,  when  all 
other  small  firuits  ai*e  out  of  season*  Upon  a  northern  wall, 
the. largest  portion  should  be  planted  with  cherries,  particularly 
Morellas,  and  all  vacant  spaces  should  be  filled  with  red  and 
white  currants,  if  a  separate  wall  cannot  be  allotted  for  the 
latter  by  themselves,  which  they  amply  deserve. 

Many  sorts  of  plums  ripen  well  upon  northern  walls,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  counties,  as  well  as  some  valuable 
pears,  and  many  apples.  The  same  arrangement  should  be 
attended  to  in  keeping  each  species  by  themselves. 

In  regard  to  the  distance  that  wall  trees  should  be  planted, 
many  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  height  of 
the  walls,  the  kind  of  tree,  and  mode  of  training  intended  to 
be  adopted.  For  walls,  twelve  feet  high  (the  medium  height) 
the  late  W.  Nicpl  recommended  for  apples,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet ;  apricots,  twenty  or  twenty-four ;  cherries,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen; figs,  fifleen  or  eighteen;  pears,  twenty-four  or  thirty; 
peaches  and  nectarines,  twelve  or  fifteen;  and  plums,  eighteen 
or  twenty.  For  walls  not  exceeding  five  or  six  feet  in  height, 
he  recommends  for  apples,  thirty  feet ;  cherries,  thirty  or  thirty- 
five;  plums,  twenty  or  twenty-four;  and  pears,  thirty  or  thirty- 
five. 

Abercrombie,  upon  the  same  subject  remarks,  that  upon  walls 
of  the  above-mentioned  heights,  vines  should  be  planted  at 
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from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart$  peacbee  andneeterineB  ttbm  fif- 
teen to  twenty;  figs,  eighteen  to  twenty  (or more^  as  the  bear* 
ing  branches  are  not  to  be  shortened) ;  apricots,  fifieen  feet  for 
the  early  sorts,  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four  for  llie  latter,  and 
freely  growing  kinds;  cherries,  .from  fifteen  to  twenty;  pears, 
from  twenty  to  twaity-four ;  apfdes,  oA  dwarf  stocka,  fifteen  feet, 
and  if  on  free  stocks,  thirty  feet ;  plums,  fifi;een  to  thirty-five  i 
mulberries,  fifteen  to  twenty.  Upon  walls,  he  adds,  of  only 
nine  feet  in  height,  the  distance  from  each  tree  should  be 
increased  to  one-fourth ;  and  upon  those  only  six  feet  high, 
the  distance  should  be  increased  one-hal£ 

The  aboye  arrangement  of  the  wall-fioiit-trees  refers  to  walls 
that  are  not  hot  walls  f  upon  such,  the  arrangement  may  be 
somewhat  different,  and  upon  them  many  fruits  may  with  pro* 
priety  be  planted,  that  would  not  succeed  in  ordinary  situations, 
upon  solid  walls,  that  is,  walls  not  heated  by  artificial  means. 
The  general  prejudice  against  hot  walls  is,  we  hope,  now  likely 
to  be  exploded,  for  if  they  be  heated  by  hot  water,  as  already 
noticed,  they  will  give  a  temperature  more  equable,  the  want 
of  which  has  hitherto  been  their  greatest  defect,  one  part  of  the 
wall  being  over-heated,  while  another  was  scarcely  heated  at 
all.  In  gardens,  where  the  principal  walls,  having  a  southern 
aspect,  may  be  covered  with  glass,  peaches  and  other  of  th^ 
finer  fiiiHs  may  be  successfully  cultivated  upon  eastern  and 
western  aspects,  having  the  walls  hollow  and  heated  by  hot 
water,  both  sides  of  the  wall  deriving  an  equal  degree  of 
heat,  and  that  fit)m  the  same  consumption  of  fiiel. 

In  situations  where,  from  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  trees 
may  be  expected  to  be  short-lived,  they  shoidd  be  planted 
much  nearer  to  each  other ;  as,  in  some  situations,  the  trees 
would  be  worn  out  before  they  could  be  brought  to  cover  so 
great  a  space  as.  has  been  allotted  to  them  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. 
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MONTHLY    OPERATIONS 

OF  THE 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 


JANUARY. 


PRUNING  FRUIT-TREES, 

The  art  of  pruning  chiefly  consists  in  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  bearing  in  the  different  sorts  of  trees/  and  in 
(brming  an  early  judgment  of  their- habits-  and  manner  of  pro- 
ducing their  shoots  and  branches,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stancesy  for  which  some  rules  may  be  given;  but  there  are 
particular  instances,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  but 
on  the  spot,  and  which  depend  chiefly  on  practice  and  ob- 
servation. No  rules  can  be  laid  down  that  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  trees  or  all  situations.  The  objects  of  pruning  are 
various,  such  as  promoting  growth  and  bulk ;  the  renei^  al  of 
decayed  plants  and  trees ;  modifying  the  form ;  enlarging  the 
firuit;  promoting  the  formation  of  fruit-buds;  lessening  the 
bulk  of  the  trees ;  adjusting  the  branches  to  the  roots ;  and 
the  removal  or  cure  of  diseases,  &c. 


PRUNING  STANDARD  FRUIT-TREES. 

Standard  fruit-trees  are  seldom  much  pruned  after  they  have 
atttuned  a  bearing  state,  except  to  regulate  any  irregularity  in 
their  branches,  although  no.doubt  can  exist,  that  they  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  much,  benefited  by  a  more  regular  use  of  the 
knife.  Upon  this  subject.  Knight  justly  recommends,  that  the 
points  of  the  extreme  branches  should  be  every  where  kept 
thin  and  pervious  to  the  light,  so  that  the  internal  parts  of 
the  tree  may  not  be  entirely  shaded  by  the  external.  The 
light  should  penetrate  freely  into  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  if 
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this  be  judiciously  attended  to,  every  part  of  it  will  be  equally 
productive  of  fruit,  and  the  trees  thus  treated  will  not  only 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  firuit,  but  the  fruit  itself  will  be 
much  better  in  quality,  having  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun, 
which  in  crowded  trees  is  not  the  case.  The  trees  will  also  be 
able  to  bear  a  greater  load,  without  running  the  risk  of  break- 
ing down. 

Thinning  the  branches  of  old  trees,  and  keeping  them  sup^ 
plied  with  fruitful  wood,  encouraging  young  shoots  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  are  getting  into  decay,  and  keeping  them 
moderately  thin,  are  points  which  ought  to  be  strictly  attended 
to.  All  formality^  however,  in  their  heads  should  be  disre- 
garded, as  being  both  injurious  and  incongruous.  No  tree 
looks  so  well  as  one  which  spreads  out  its  branches  as  nature 
directs ;  and  all  look  ill  which  are  clipped  and  shorn  into  coni- 
cal shapes,  such  as  balloons,  cones,  pyramids,  &c.  It  is  long 
since  that  these  fiintastical  forms  have  been  justly  expelled  from 
our  ornamental  trees,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  we  hear  them 
recommended  for  our  fruit-trees.  The  nearec  our  modes  of 
training  approach  to  nature,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  have 
healthy,  and  fruitful  trees. 

PRUNING    AND    TRAINING    APPLES   AND   PEARS  ON   WALLS   AND 

ESPALIERS. 

These  two  trees  being  similar  in  their  manner  of  bearing, 
that  is,  that  both  of  them  produce  their  fruit  on  spurs,  which 
issue  chiefly  from  the  sides,  though  sometimes,  from  the  ends 
of  their  branches,  one  mode  of  training  and  pruning  will 
answer  for  both.  When  the  espalier  or  wall  on  which  they 
are  planted  is  not  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  then  hori- 
zontal training  is  best ;  but  when  the  walls  are  of  greater  height, 
then  the  fan  method  is  preferable,  and  is  the  only  mode  of 
training  pointed  out  to  us  by  nature.  Indeed,  these  two  me- 
thods of  training  all  fruit-trees,  excepting  the  vine,  (and  that 
also,  in  some  cases,  may  be  very  properly  trained  in  the  same 
manner,)  seems  from  experience  to  convince  us  of  the  inutility 
of  any  other  node.  The  difierent  modes  of  training  recom- 
mended of  late  years  produce  extremely  unhandsome  trees. 
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and  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  great  advantage 
gained,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fruit,  nor  in  the 
health  of  the  trees.  For  low  walls  we  give  the  preference  to 
the  first  of  these  methods,  and  always  for  espaliers;  and  on  a 


high  wall,  no  mode,  we  think,  looks  so  elegant  as  that  of  » 
tree  fan-trained.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  either  trained  fim- 
like,  or  horizontally,  according  to  circumstances  and  taste.  By 
training  in  the  £in-manner  a  branch  may,  at  any  time,  be  sup- 
plied more  readily  than  in  the  other,  for  which  reason,  it  ie 
preferable  for  Morella  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and 
apricots.  The  distance  at  which  the  principal  branches  should 
be.  laid  in,  is  from  nine  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  tree;  some  sorts  growing  more 
grossly  than  others,  both  in  wood  and  leaves.  Trees  that 
have  arrived  at  a  full  bearing  state,  and  have  filfed  the  spaces 
allotted  to  them,  require  nothing  else,  in  respect  to  pruning, 
than  to. regulate  their  spurs,  if  much  clustered,  and  to  prune 
away  the  superfluous  breast-wodd  made  in  sununer.  The 
usual  practice,  however,  tall  of  late  years,  has  been  to 
leave  these  spurs  standing  out  from  the  walls  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  so  thick  that  the  tree  in  the  end  becomes  like  a 
hedge  more  than  a  cultivated  fruit-tree.  The  spurs  thus  stand- 
ing out  so  &r  from  the  wall,  benefit  very  little  from  the  rays 
of  heat  reflected  from  the  wall,  and  are  as  much  exposed  to 
the  effect  of  frosts^  and  cutting  winds,  as  if  they  were  actually 
growing  on  standards,  independently  of  which,  the  fcmt  pro- 
duced is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  At  this  season,  examine 
all  the  apple  and  pear-trees,  both  on  espaliers  and  walls,  anil 
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thin  out  and  regulate  all  thdr  spurs.  Wherever  large  rugged 
.projecting  spurs  occur,  cut  them  clean  out,  close  mto  the  branch; 
and  at  the  same  timcj  be  carefiil  to  preserve  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  healthy  fruit-spurs  emitted  from  the  branches.  Cut  out 
all  decaying,  cankery,  and  dead  wood,  or  barren  stumps,  which 
will  not  only  give  the  trees  a  n^ter  appearance,  but  will  also 
much  improve  their  health,  by  allowii^  a  fi'ee  circulation  of 
air  and  sunshine  to  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  by  displacing 
all  useless  ill-placed  spurs,  disencumber  the  tree  of  a  great 
load  of  entirely  useless  leaves  and  small  spray,  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  to  support,  and  which,  to  a  serious  degree, 
would  rob  the  fruit  of  a  great  share  of  its  nourishment  Apples 
often  show  fruit-buds  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-shoots  short- 
ened in  summer,  in  which  case,  if  the  tree  be  thin  of  fruit- 
spurs,  they  are  to  be  retained,  the  better  to  ensure  a  crop.. 
Some  sorts  of  pears  show  buds  of  this  description,  particularly 
in  good  seasons ;  under  similar  circumstances,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  remain ;  but  if  there  be  plenty  of  fruit-spurs 
without  tfiem,  diey  should  be  cut  out,  to  prevent  an  unneoea- 
sary  quantity  of  useless  breast-wood  being  produced  the  en- 
smng- summer.  Trees  diat  have  not  filled  their  respective 
places,  and  are  consequently  under  a  mode  of  training  for 
forming  their  several  ranufications,  must,  where  the  wall  re- 
quires to  be  covered,  have  their  nearest  or  last-formed  faranchea 
shortened,  iii  order  to  cause  diem  to  push  out  others  to  fill  the 
wall.  This  diortening  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  shoots ;  strong  ones  may  be  shortened  one-third  of 
their  length,  weak  ones  one-half,  or  two^tihirds,  and  very  weak 
ones  may  be  shortened  into  two  or  three  buds.  This  will 
cause  diem  to  break  strongly,  and  to  produce  proper  shoots. 
with  which  to  form  the  tree. 

In  training  horizontally,  die  side  branches,  unless  in  cases 
of  accident  arising  from  bruises  or  other  causes,  should  never 
be  shortened  undl  the  tree  has  filled  the  space  allotted  to  it. 
'The  upright,  or  leading  shoot  which  forms  die  trunk,  or  main 
stem  of  the  tree,  should  at  this  time,  or  in  March,  be  short- 
ened, in  order  to  cause  it  to  push  out  lateral  branches.  Thia 
shoot  must  be  shortened  also,  according  to  its  strengdi ;  if  it 
be  weak,  it  will  only  be  able  to  push  out  two  lateral  branches. 
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consequently  it  should  be  shortened  to  about  nine  or  ten 
btchea;  if  it  be,  however,  strong,  it  will  in  aJl  probabili^ 
push  out  four  laterals,  two  on  each  side ;  in  that  case,  cut  it 
to  double  the  length  of  the  last  This  mode  of  tndning  is 
coosequentljr  longer  in  filling  the  wall  than  that  of  the  fan- 
manner.  In  esses,  where  the  soil  is  very  good,  and  the  trees 
in  a  very  vigorous  habit,  they  will  probably,  in  some  cases, 
push  more  than  four  lateral  shoots  in  one  year ;  if  this  be 
apprehended  from  ^ir  appearance,  lay  the  leader  in  at  a 
greater  length,  and  allow  a  greater  number  of  laterals  to  be 
laid  in  on  each  side. 

It  aj^pears  to  have  been  the  object  of  cultivators,  in  devising 
a  number  of  fonna  of  training,  to  attain  some  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  drculation  of  the  sap,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
a  greater  degree  of  productiveness ;  ■  but  how  far  they  have 
attained  the  end  in  view,  does  not  clearly  appear;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  evident,  that  in  proportion  as  they  have  diverged 
from  the  above  forms,  they  have  produced  deformed  and  ugly 
trees.  To  train  fruit<bearing  trees,  the  prindpal  use  of  which 
is  the  production  of  fine  fruit,  into  unnatural  and  uncouth 
forms,  merely  fcv  fimcy's  sake,  f4)pears  as  preposterous  as  it 
is  useless. 

To  enter  into  &  detail  of  all  the  forms  recommended 
'  would  be  useless,  and  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  give  the 
following,  as  specimens  of  the  sub-varieties  of  the  two  lead- 
ing modes,  which  may  be  considered  the  fan  and  the  hori- 
zontal.    No.  1,  the  irregular  fitn;  No.  S,  the  stellate  fito; 
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No.  3,  the  drooping  fan ;  No.  4,  the  wavy  ian ;  No.  5,  the 
horizontal,  with  screw  stem ;  No.  6,  the  horizontal,  with  double 


The  first  five  modes  of  training  here  represented,  are  ai»pli- 
cable  to  cherries,  ^luns,  and  seme  other  fruits,  with  slight  mo- 
difica^ons,  as  well  as  to  apples  and  pears ;  and  trees  trained  in 
either  of  these  ways,  other  circumstances  being  favorable,  pro- 
duce abi|Rant  crops  of  fruit,  and,  by  adopting  a  system  of 
judicious  plyniDg,  may  be  long  kept  in  a  healthy  and  bearing 
state.  < 

In  training  the  apple  and  pear,  some  have  recommended  the 
vertical  mode  of  training,  and  this  method  very  often  occurs  in 
the  gardens  of  Scotland.    Of  this  method  there  are  two  va- 
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rieties,.the  verlical,  with  screw  or  wavy  shoots,  No.,1;  and 
the  vertical,  with  double  stem,  or  upright  shoots,  No.  2. 


No.1.  No.i. 

These  two  last  modes  of  training  are  someticaes  adopted  with 
pears  and  apples,  and  commences  the  same  season  that  the 
trees  are  |Janted,  by  leading  one  shoot  horizontally  from  each 
side  of  the  stem,  within  a  foot  or  fiAeen  inches  of  the  ground- 
surfiice,  and  the  shoots  which  proceed  from  them  are  trained 
'  upright  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  are  sometimes 
trained  straight,  as  in  No.  2,  and  often  in  a  serpentine  form,  as 
in  No.  1.  These  are  favorite  forms  of  training  with  Dutch 
and  Flemish  gardeners,  and  appear,  to  have  been  long  prac- 
tised by  them.  They  are,  with  us,  for  the  most  part  applied 
to  the  training  of  currants  upon  walls,  and  not  unfrequendy  to 
vines  grown  in  the  open  air.  Whatever  merits  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  in  regard  to  producing  friiitfulness  in  the 
trees,  we  confess  that  they,  together  with  No.  6,  appear  to  be 
less  elegant,  as  they  are  the  &rthest  removed  from  the  natural 
habit  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  Knight,  amongst  others,  has  recommended,  with  all 
that  zeal  and  ability  for  which  that  horticulturist  is  so  emi- 
nently distinguished,  a  mode  of  training,  which  he  denominates 
the  open  fan  form,  and  which  he  prc^Kises  should  commence 
while  the  trees  are  in  the  nursery,  and  he  considers  its  appli- 
cation as  referring  to  almost  all  fruit-trees.  This  open  tan 
mode  of  the  President's  does  not  materially  dilier  from  that 
described  by  that  eminent  French  horticulturist,  the  late  Pro- 
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fessor  Thouin.  During  the  first  and  aecond  years  of  train- 
ing, it  differs  little  from  many  other  modes  which  have  been 
long  in  practice.  Figs.  1  and  2 ;  but  the  third  year  it  becomes 
characteristic,  by  reversing  the  kteral  shoots,  Fig.  8* 


In  pruning  at  diis  season,  as  well  as  at  all  others,  it  is  of 
importance  to  keep  a  strict  eye  cm  the  lower  parts  of  the  trees, 
whether  they  be  young  trees  training,  or  old  and  fiiUy  esta* 
blished  ones,  in  order  to  see  if  there  be  any  existing  vacancy, 
or  any  probability  of  such  soon  happening.  In  which  cases^ 
if  any  good  shoot  be  situated  contiguously,  it  should  be  trained 
in  either  at  fiill  length,  or  shortened  to  a  few  eyes  to  force  out 
as  many  shoots  as  may  seem  necessary ;  fiur  due  precautioii 
should  ever  be  observed  in  taking  care  to  have  a  sufficient 
stock  of  young  wood  coming  f(»ward  to  fill  up  any  vacancy, 
that  may  occur,  and  for  substituting  a  new  set  of  branches  for 
such  as  are  either  decayed  or  stand  in  need  of  retrenchment* 
As  the  operation  of  pruning  goes  on,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  branches  again,  as  soon  as  possible,  re-nailed  or  tied  to 
the  wall  or  espalier,  taking  particular  care  to  train  them  in 
with  great  regularity.  If  horizcmtally,  lay  them  in  parallel  to 
each  other,  at  equal  distances  throughout;  and  if  fiin-trained| 
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lay  fhem  in  straight^  allowing  tbcm  greater  space  as  they  ex- 
tend to  the  extremity  of  the  trees^  laying  in  the  principal 
branches  first,  and  the  smaUier  ones  regularly  between  them, 
avoiding  crossing  -any  of  them,  and  observing  to  make  die 
opposite  branches  on  each  side,  range  equally  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  position. 

I»RUNING  PEACHES  AND   NECTARINES, 

If  the  weather  be  mild,  and  the  wood  of  these  trees  has 
been  well  ripened  during  the  previous  autumn,  they  may  now 
be  pruned ;  but  in  most  cases,  we  would  recommend  February 
and  early  in  March,  when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  This 
is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  cold  wet  soils,  and  conse* 
quently  in  late  situations.  At  all  events,  whetiier  the  pruning 
be  now  carried  into  efiect  at  this  time,  or  not,  if  the  trees  have 
not  been  disengaged  from  the  walls  in  December,  they  should 
now  be  done,  that  is,  by  unniuling  them,  and  securing  the 
larger  branches  only  to  the  wall;  to  prevent  accidents  from  snow 
or  strong  winds;  or  a  few  stont  poles  may  be  placed  between 
the  trees  and  the  walls,  to  which  some  laths  or  cords  may  be 
attached,  for  the  purposie  of  ha^ng  some  of  the  leading  shoots 
of  the  trees  affixed  to  them.  This  will  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  accidents,  and  admit  of  more  readily  getting  at  the 

« 

branches,  when  the  pruning  goes  on ;  besides,  if  kept  in  this 
position  till  the  end  of  February,  or  later,  it  will  greatly  retard 
the  buds  from  swelling,  and  consequently  give  them  a  chance 
of  escaping  the  severe  frosts  in  spring  during  the  time  they  are 
in  blossom. 

As  to  the  mode  of  training,  we  perfectly  agree  with  Nicol, 
that  they  should  be  trained  in  the  &n  manner,  and  no  other« 
It  is  not  practicable  to  train  them  to  any  considerable  extent 
horizontally,  as  they  produce  their  fruit  on  the  wood  of  last 
year;  and  because  these  often  require  to  be  shortened,  and 
the  older  branches  cut  entirely  away,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  young  bearing  wood.  These  trees  may  be  said  to  be 
always  in  training,  as  there  must  be  a  constant  dutting  out  of 
the  old  and  encouraging  of  the  young  wood  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  even  after  it  has  filled  the  fiill  place  allotted  to  it 
The  distance  that  the  old  or  leading  branches  may  be  placed 

2  Y 
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from  each  other  is  not  important;  they  may  be  sometimes 
pretty  close  and  at  others  more  distant,  but  this  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  quantity  and  position  of  the  young  wood  that 
may  be  upon  them.     These,  in  healthy  and  well-regulated 
trees,  should  be  laid  in  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  nine 
inches  apart  from  each  other.     It  is  the  regular  management 
of  the  young  shoots,  more  than  of  the  old  ones,  that  produce 
health  and  beauty  in  a  peach  or  nectarine-»tree,  and  by  having 
a  regular  supply  of  young  wood  in  all  parts  of  the  tree,'  a 
regular  crop  of  fruit  will  follow.    To  produce  this  regular  sup- 
ply of  young  wood,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  shorten- 
ing the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  more  or  less,  according 
to  their  size,  the  state  of  the  tree,  and  other  circumstances. 
All  those^which  are  hurt  by  frost,  and  not  suflSciently  ripened 
to  their  extremities,  or  bruised  by  accident,  cankered  or  mil- 
dewed, should  be  shortened;  and  also  all  those  from  which  it 
28  wished  to  procure  a  supply  of  other  shoots,  either  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  or  for  the  extension  of  the  tree.    The  lengths  to 
which  they  should  be  shortened,  depend  also  on  a  variety  of 
circmnstances,  such  as  their  strength  or  debility;   the  more 
strong  and  luxuriant  may  be  shortened  to  one-third  of  their 
length,  and  sometimes,  when  very  strong,  and  the  border  in 
good  state,  to  be  shortened  only  a  littie.     In  all  cases,  where 
shortening  is  necessary,  care  must  be  taken  to  cut  them  at  a 
wood-bud,   and  not  at  a  flower-bud,   which  may  be  distin- 
guished in  late  pruning  more  readily  than  in  early  or  autumn 
pruning,  by  the  flower-buds  being  always  bold,  round,  short, 
and  turgid,  while  the  others  are  rather  long  and  flattish,  and 
generally  terminating  in  a  sharp  point     It  very  frequentiy 
happens  that  a  wood-bud  is  placed  between  two  flower-buds, 
particularly  on  strong  growing  healthy  trees ;  and  where  this 
is  the  case,  shortening  may  be  safely  performed  at  such  buds, 
observing  to  cut  at  a  litde  distance  above  them,  for  fear  of 
injuring  eitiier  of  the  buds,  but  particularly  the  wood-bud. 

The  principle  of  shortening  these  trees  is  to  keep  a  supply 
of  such  shoots  as  are  to  produce  friture  crops,  and  fill  the 
space  allotted  to  each  tree.  While  trees  are  young,  this  short- 
ening of  their  extreme  shoots  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
particularly  towards  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  tree ;  for  if 
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they  were  laid  in  at  full  length,  the  bottom  and  heart  of  the 
tree  would  thereby  become  thin,  and  indeed  naked  «f  such 
shoots ;  and  the  nature  of  most  stone-fruits  is  such,  that  am« 
putations  of  large  branches  are  dangerous,   producmg  guin. 
canker,  and  finally  death*     But  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  peaches  and  nectarines ;  therefore  a  supply  of  young 
wood  should  be  encouraged,  and  is  easily  obtained  at  the  bot- 
tom and  in  the  middle  of  the  trees,  by  attending  to  shorten 
the  greater  part  of  the  shoots,  and  retaining  the  young  ones 
thus  produced,  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  keeping  up  the  supply.    At  the  more  extreme  parts 
of  the  trees,  this  shortening  is  less  important,  particularly  in 
old  trees,  or  such  as  have  filled  their  allotted  space  of  the 
wall;  but  where  such  have  been  uijured  by  frost,  mildew,  or 
other  accidents,  they  should  be  always  cut  back,  until  the 
wood  appears  quite  sound  and  perfect     Where  thiis  is  not  the 
case,  it  will  be  readily  seen  by  the  color  of  the  wood,'  which 
will  appear  brown,  or  cankered  to  the  pith.     Sometimes  this 
appearance  will  run  back  to  where  the  branch  issues  from  the 
leader ;  in  such  case,  remove  it  entirely,  as  there  is  little  chance 
of  a  healthy  supply  of  shoots  being  produced  from  such  a 
diseased  branch;  but  in  cases  where  the  entire  removal  of 
such  a  branch  will  deform  the  tree,  and  no  branch  can  be 
brought  in  to  succeed,  without  crossing  some  of  the  larger 
branches,  then,  one  or  two  wood-buds  may  be  left  at  the  base 
of  the  shoot ;  if  they  break  strong,  and  the  tree  be  otherwise 
in  good  health,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  providing  a  shoot  or 
two,  that,  with  proper  care,  may  fill  up  the  space  required. 
In  trees  of  gross  habits,  that  is,  such  as  are  growing  too  luxu- 
riantly, the  knife  should  be  used  with  care,  as  the  more  they 
are  cut,  the  more  will  they  be  encouraged  to  grow.     In  such 
cases,  shorten  only  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  lay  in  as 
much  wood  as  can  conveniently  be  done ;  this  will  soon  cor- 
rect the  gross  habit  of  growth,  and  throw  them  into  a  firuit- 
bearing  state. 

All  trees  naturally  grow  strongest  at  their  extrenulies,  whe- 
ther they  be  young  or  old ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  we  should 
exercise  the  knife  less  fireely  there,  and  more  fireely  in  the 
lower  and  middle  parts,  in  order  to  counteract  this  propensity. 
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and  to  obtflun  a  regular  Erupply  of  bearing  wood*  Where-  a 
tree  abounds  with  middling-sized  well-ripened  shoots,  having 
a  bold  wood-bud  at  their  point,  as  it  often  happens  on  such, 
that  there  will  be  a  wood^bud  at  the  point,  and  only  one  or 
two  al  the  base  of  the  shoot,  the  intermediate  ones  being  all 
flower-buds,  then,  in  this  ease,  &ey  should  be  laid  in  at  fiill 
length.  To  cut  in  the  middle  of  sudt  shoots  would  be  useless, 
as  no  bud  would  push,  exoept  thai  at  the  bottom ;  and  although 
the  fruit-buds  might  blossom;  and  even  set  their  fruit,  they 
will  ultimately  all  Ml  off  for  itant  of  a  leading  shoot  to  draw 
nourishment  for  their  sup^rt.  In  this  pruning,  dear  the  tree 
of  all  redundant,  inr^ular,  and  improper  shoots,  remove  or 
reduce  some  part  of  the  former  bearers  of  the  preeeding  years, 
cutting  the  most  naked  quite  away^  and  others  down  to  the 
most  eligiMe  younger  branchy  or  well-pkced  shoot;  but  this 
should  be  done  carefiilly,  not  to  cut  too  much  out  at  once, 
but  to  cut  a  portion  annually.  Also  all  dead  or  diseased  shoots 
should  be  cleared  away.  Peaches  will  sometimes  produce  fruit 
upon  spurs ;  and  in  cold  late  situations,  Mr.  Knight  has  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  them  to  a  certain  latitude.  *'  In- 
stead," he  says,  "  of  taking  off  so  large  a  portion  of  young 
shoots,  and  training  in  a  few  only  to  a  C(msiderable  length,  as 
is  usually  done,  and  as  I  should  myself  do,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  in  every  fiivorable  situation,  I 
preserve  a  large  number  of  the  young  shoots,  which  are  emitted 
in  a  prc^r  direction  in  early  spring  by  the  yearling  wood, 
shortenii^  each,  where  necessary,  by  pinching  off  the  minute 
succulent  points,  generally  to  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches. 
Spurs,  which  lie  close  to  the  wall,  are  thus  made,  upon  which 
numerous  blossom-buds  form  very  early  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, and  upon  which,  after  the  last  mo^t  un&vorafale  season, 
and  in  a  situation  so  hi^  and  cold  that  the  peach-trees,  in 
the  most  &vorable  seasons,  had  usually  produced  only  a  few 
^ble  blossoms,.  I  observed  as  strong,  and  vigorous  blossoms 
in  the  present  spring,  as  I  have  usually  seen  in  the  best  sea- 
sons and  situations ;  and  I  am  quhe  confident,  that  if  the  peach- 
trees  in  the  gardens  round  the  metlropolis,  had  been  pruned 
in  the  manner  above  described  in  the  last  season,  an  abundant 
and  vigorous  blossom  would  have  appeared  in  the  present 
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spring.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  recommend  to  the  gar- 
dener to  trust  wholly,  in  any  situation^  for  his  crop  of  fruit  to 
the  spurs  produced  by  the  above  mode  of  pruning  and  training 
the  peach-tree.  In  every  warm  and  fiivonible  situation,  I 
would  advise  him  to  train  the  larger  part  of  his  young  wood 
according  to  the  ordinary  method:  and  in  cold  and  late  situa- 
tions only,  to  adopt,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment above  suggested.  A  mixture  of  both  modes,  in  every 
situation,  vrill  be  generally  found  to  multiply  the  chances  of 
success,  and  therefore  neither  ought  to  be  exclusively'  adopted 
or  wholly  rejected  in  any  situation.  The  spurs  must  not  b^ 
shortened  in  winter  or  spring,  till  it  can  be  ascertained  what 
parts  of  them  are  provided  with  leaf-buds." 

In  situations  where  the  earliest  sorts  of  peaches  and  necta- 
rines will  not  ripen,  vrithout  adopting  this  or  any  other  method 
of  pruning  to  produce  spurs,  we  would  recommend  only  a 
small  portion  of  wall  to  be  taken  up  with  them,  as  the  finer 
sorts  of  pears  and  other  fiints  that  will  ripen,  will  repay  the 
owner  much  better  than  striving  to  produce  firuits  in  a  situation 
decidedly  unfavorable  to  them.  However,  we  can  see  no  great 
impropriety  in  adopting  the  mixt  method  here  recommended 
by  this  intelligent  horticulturist  to  a  certain  extent  in  cold 
situations,  but  we  think  it  entirely  useless  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  or  other  equally  favorable  situations,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  firuit  produced  by  such  a  mode  of 
pruning  will  be  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  produced  on  the 
young  wood  entirely* 

*  Where  peach  or  nectarine-trees  have  by  bad  management, 
or  other  causes,  become  naked  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  or 
the  middle  of  the  tree,  and  are  otherwise  in  a  decaying  state, 
they  may  be  headed  down,  and  the  soil  renewed ;  but  if  in  a 
very  bad  state,  we  would  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  bor- 
ders, and  the  planting  of  young  irees,  as  tiie  most  certain  mode 
of  procuring  both  fine  fruit  and  healthy  trees. 


NAILING  AND  ANOINTING  THE  BRANCHES  OF  PEACH-TREES. 

At  whatever  season  the  operation  of  pruning  is  performed, 
whether  in  autumn,  mid-winter,  or  spring,  as  soon  as  the  trees 
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are  pruned,  they  should  be  carefully  replaced  on  the  wall,  if 
it  be  not  intended  to  retard  the  buds,  by  keeping  them  detached 
as  long  as  is  deemed  necessary  from  the  wall.  In  nailing 
them,  observe  to  leave  sufficient  room  in  the  shreds ;  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  go  by,  to  allow  as  much  room  as  would  admit  an- 
other shoot  of  equal  size  along  with  that  laid  in,  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots.  In  young  luxu- 
riant trees,  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  when  this  pre- 
caution is  not  attended  to,  the  shoot  swells  so  fast,  and  not 
having  sufficient  room  in  the  shred,  b  compressed  on  all  sides, 
and  often  almost  cut  through.  This  produces  a  wound,  which, 
in  most  cases,  ends  in  the  death  of  the  shoot  In  driving  the 
nails,  care  also  should  be  taken  to  lay  their  heads  in  a  position 
sloping  from  the  shoot,  or  branch,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
grow  over'  them,  and  nails  with  the  smallest  heads  should 
always  be  used,  and  no  more  used  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  each  branch  in  its  proper  place.  Old  nails  should 
never  be  used  until  they  have  been  re-pointed ;  and  if  there 
be  any  apprehension  of  insects  being  either  on  the  trees  or 
in  the  wall,  the  nails  should  be  cleaned  before  using,  which 
may  be  readily  done  by  boiling  them  in  water  alone,  or  in  a 
mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco.  The  shreds  once 
used  should  never  be  used  again,  as  they  are  apt  to  contain 
the  insects,  or  their  eggs ;  and  as  the  expense  is  trifling,  it 
is  better  to  guard  against  such  enemies,  than  to  combat  them 
in  any  other  way.  In  making  the  shreds,  they  should  not  be 
any  broader  nor  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  sort  of  tree 
intended  to  be  nailed,  and  each  size  kept  separate  in  the 
making,  which  will  be  found  more  convenient  when  they  are 
to  be  used.  Strong  shoots  of  trees  may  be  securely  fiistened 
t6  the  wall  with  small  pieces  of  tarred  cord,  instead  of  shreds^ 
it  is  more  strong  and  durable,  and  is  not  liable  to  harbour  in- 
sects, the  portion  of  tar  upon  it  keeping  them  off. 

The  trees  should,  previously  to  nailing,  be  washed  or 
anointed,  both  for  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  insects. 
This  is  an  important  business  and  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  as  no  time  in  the  year  is  so  well  calculated  for  the  opera- 
tion.as  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  trees  disen- 
gaged from  tlie  wall  for  the  convenience  of  pruning,  this  ope- 
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radon  can  also  be  more  conveniently  and  effectually  executed. 
Many  preparations  and  compositions  ha^e  been  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  Independently  of  every  gardener  having  his 
own  approved  wash  or  preparation^  which  he  finds^  from  expe- 
rience, answers  his  several  purposes,  either  for  the  removal  or 
prevention  of  his  insect  enemies,  many  quack  recipes  have 
been  imposed  on  the  public,  and,  we  need  not  say,  without 
exhibiting  one  of  the  many  excellent  virtues  which  they  are 
pretended  to  possess.  Sulphur  and  tobacco  seem  to  be  the 
two  substances  that  the  majority  of  gardeners  use  and  recom- 
mend,  with  the  addition  of  soap,  probably  more  for  its  adhe> 
sive  property,  in  making  the  others  remdn  longer  on  the  trees 
than  they  otherwise  would ;  it  is  also  of  use  as  a  cleanser  and. 
softener  of  the  wood. 


PRUNING  APRICOTS. 

Apricots  bear  their  fruit  bodi  on  the  young  shoots  of  last 
year,  and  also  on  spurs  arising  on  the  two  or  three  year  old 
branches.  The  Moor  Park  apricot  bears  chiefly  on  the  last 
year's  shoots,  and  on  close  spurs  formed  on  the  two-year  old 
wood.  In  pruning,  therefore,  attention  must  be  paid  to  pro- 
vide as  much  of  such  wood  or  spurs  as  is  necessary.  The 
operation  may  be  performed  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  till  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  mild  weather.  When  it  is  deferred 
till  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  the  blossom-buds  can  be  better 
distinguished,  as  has  been  observed  for  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines. In  performing  the  operation  of  pruning,  cut  out  some 
of  the  most  naked  parts  of  the  two  last  years'  bearers,  and  all 
naked  old  branches,  not  furnished  with  a  supply  of  young  wood^  * 
or  promising  healthy  spurs,  either  to  their  origin  or  to  some 
well-directed  lateral,  as  most  expedient,  to  make  room  for 
training  in  a  supply  of  young  and  fruitfiil  wood.  Cut  clear 
away  all  dead,  or  decaying  old  wood,  or  spurs,  and  observe  to 
leave  a  leading  shoot  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  either  a  natu-^ 
rally  placed  terminal  or  one  formed  by  cutting.  Where  a 
vacuity  is  to  be  furnished  into  a  proper  leader,  let  the  shoots 
retained  for  bearers  be  moderately  shortened.  Reduce  strong 
shoots  in  the  least  proportion,  cutting  off  one-fourth  or  less  of 
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their  length ;  shorten  the  weak  shoots  by  taking  away  one- 
third,  and  sometimes  one-half^  and  cut  such  as  are  very  weak 
to  one  or  two  buds.  This  shortening  will  conduce  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  supply  of  lateral  shoots  the  ensuing  summer,  from 
the  lower  and  middle  placed  eyes,  whereas,  without  it,  the  new 
shoots  would  proceed  mostly  from  the  top,  and  leave  the  under 
part  of  the  wall  and  middle  of  the  tree  naked.  Never  prune 
below  all  the  blossom-buds,  except  to  produce  wood,  in  which 
case,  <ut  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  branch,  as  noticed  above. 
As  on  these  trees  small  fruit-spurs,  an  inch  or  two  long,  often 
appear  on  the  two  and  three-year  old  wood,  these  spurs  should 
generally  be  retained  for  bearing ;  but  when  any  of  them  pro- 
ject foreright  too  far  from  the  wall,  cut  them  clear  off;  for 
spurs  projecting  above  two  or  three  inches  from  the  wall, 
sQthough  they  may  blossom,  and  even  set  their  fruit,  they  sel- 
dom ripen  them,  and  when  they  do,  the  fruit  is  never  good 
in  quality,  unless  the  situation  and  season  be  both  very  fiivor- 
able.  The  thick  clusters  of  spurs,  which  form  on  old  trees, 
ought  also  to  be  either  thinned,  or  if  not  particularly  wanted, 
cut  entirely  away.  As  each  tree  is  pruned,  wash  them,  as 
directed  for  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  let  them  be  imme- 
diately nailed  in  closely  and  regularly  to  the  wall,  observing 
the  same  caution,  as  to  driving  the  nails  in  a  sloping  direction, 
and  having  the  shreds  of  a  proper  size,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  branches.  Apricots  are  generally  and  very  justly  trained 
in  tlie  fan  manner. 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  CHERRIES   A^JD  PLUMS. 

Both  cherries  and  plums  produce  their  fruit  on  spurs,  and 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  and  therefore,  to 
prevent  repetition,  may  be  considered  under  the.  same  head. 
Fan-training  is  also  to  be  preferred  to  any  other,  for  reasons 
already  given;  the  horizontal  mode,  however,  may  be  with 
^more  propriety  adopted  with  cherries  and  plums,  than  with 
either  peaches,  nectarines,  or  apricots.  Morella  cherries  we 
should  always  prefer  fan-trained  to  any  other  method,  as  they 
produce  their  fruit  chiefly  upon  young  shoots  of  the  last  year, 
or  oh  close  spurs  formed  on  the  two-year  old  wood,  and  should 
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be  trained  much  in  the  manner  of  peaches.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  trained  in  this  method,  let  the 
branches  be  arranged  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
apart,  according  to  their  strength  and  size  of  the  foliage.  Old 
trees  are  apt  to  form  their  spurs  into  clusters,  which  ought  to 
be  neatly  thinned  out,  chiefly  cutting  away  the  parts  fiurthest 
from  the  wall,  and  retaining  tho^e  placed  nearest  to  it,  that 
the  fruit  produced  upon  them  may  be  benefited  by  its  influ- 
ence. If  the  trees  be  in  a  healthy  state,  and  if  there  be  an 
appearance  of  plenty  of  fruit-buds  on  the  young  wood,  that  h, 
the  shoots  and  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  the  •  largest  of 
the  spurs  may  be  cleared  away,  or  very  much  thinned,  as  the 
fruit  produced  from  such  young  shoots  as  can  be  laid  in  close 
to  the  wall,  will  be  much  superior  to  that  produced  oa  spurs, 
both  in  size  and  flavor. 

Giear  the  trees  of  all  sickly,  diseased  or  dead  shdots,  dead 
spurs,  or  any  lateral  apray  that  /nay  have  grown  since  the 
summer  pruning,  observing  to  cut  clean  into' the  old  wood 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  not  to  leave  a  ragged^  wound^ 
which  would  admit  moisture,  and  soon  produce  .decay,  as  well 
as  gum  and  canker,  to  which  all  stone-fruits  are  liable,  from 
wounds  arising  from  bruises  or  careless  pruning.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  use  the  saw  in  removing  large  branches,  smooth 
the  surface  of  the  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  paint  over  the 
wound  with  ^ny  sort  of  paint  most  convenient,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  air  and  wet  until  the  young  bark  heals  over  it* 
In  established  trees  of  these  sorts,  no  shortening  should  ever 
be  done,  unless  in  such  cases,  where  a  vacancy  has  arisen  in 
the  tree  from  the  loss  of  a  branch  by  accident,  or  otherwise ; 
in  such  case,  shorten  either  the  next,  or  the  two  next,  in  order 
to  produce  shoots  to  fill  the  vacant  space.  The  leading  shoots* 
of  such  trees  as  have  not  yet  filled  their  respective  places  on 
the  wall,  should  be  shortened,  and  treated  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  directed  for  apples  and  pears.  Small  shoots 
that  abound  with  fruit-spurs,  and  are  perfectly  ripened  to  their 
extremities,  n;ay  be  laid  in,  if  wanted  as  temporary  shoots, 
that  is,  until  they  have  ripened  off*  their  fiiiit,  and  then  cut 
out  altogether ;  but  if  wanted  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space,  shorten 
them  into  a  good  wood-bud,  or  lay  them  in  at  fiiU  length. 

2z 
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PLANTING  AND   PRUNING  RASPBERRIES. 

w 
m 

Where  fresh  plantations  of  raspbaries  are  intended  to  be 
made^  this  is  now  a  proper  season  for  that  purpose.  The 
ground  should  be  either  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  if  not  in 
good  condition,  should  be  moderately  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  manure.  The  pruning  of  these  plants  may  now  also 
be  proceeded  with,  removing  all  old  wood,  and  all  the  branches 
of  the  last  season's  growth  which  are  weak  or  not  well  formed, 
as  well  as  all  good  wood  which  is  superfluous,  leaving  only 
from  three  to  five  of  the  strongest  and  best  shoots,  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  producing  the  ensuing  crop. 

PLANTING  AND  PRUNING  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS. 

New  {dantations  of  these  fruits  may  now  be  made,  and  the 
operation  of  pruning  them  expedited,  as  they  are  sufficiently 
hardy  not  to  be  injured  by  the  severest  frosts.  All  worn  out 
or  decaying  branches  should  be  removed,  as  well  as  all  the 
young  spray  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  unless  in  those 
cases,  where  a  branch  or  two  may  be  wanted  to  supply  the 
place  rf  those  decayed  or  worn  out  Choose  some  of  the  best 
formed  shoots  for  this  purpose,  and  such  as  are  most  con- 
tiguous to  the  space  intended  to  be  filled.  The  last  young 
shoot,  at  the  point  of  each  leading  shoot,  should  be  ret^ned 
and  lefi;  unshorteiied,  to  act  as  a  conductor  of  the  sap  to  the 
extremities  of  the  plant.  The  bushes  should  be  kept  reason- 
ably thin  of  wood,  particularly  towards  the  middle,  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  both  sun  and  air  to  the  firuit. 
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FEBRUARY. 


PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

Fruit-trees  of  all  sorts  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month 
when  the  weather  is  open.  Let  every  sort  be  planted  at  a  pro- 
per distance^  that  the  trees  may  have,  for  some  years^  plenty  of 
room  to  grow,  without  interfering  with  each  other.  For  the 
respective  distances^  see  the  Introduction  to  the  Fruit- 
Oarden. 

The  distances  at  which  they  should  be  planted  may^  at  the 
first  sights  appear  considerable,  but  under  favorable  circum- 
stances,  they  will  soon  fill  the  spaces  allotted  to  them.  Trees 
planted  on  low  walls  require  to  be  planted  at  a  greater  distance 
than  on  higher  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  have  greater 
scope  to  be  trained  horizontally,  where  they  cannot  be  trained 
in  the  fan  manner. 

In  planting  all  kinds  of  firuit-trees,  it  is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence to  them  not  to  be  planted  too  deep.  Open  for  each 
tree  a  circular  hole  or  pit,  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots 
when  fiilly  spread  out,  so  that  none  of  them  will  rest  upon  the 
sides  of  the  pit  Then  prepare  the  roots  by  pruning  away  all 
injured  or  broken  ones,  and  shortening  the  long  naked  roots, 
that  are  not  fiirnished  with  fibres.  The  good  roots  even,  if 
too  many,  should  be  thinned  out,  for  as  the  branches  are  to 
imdergo  a  similar  operation,  by  thinning  out  weak,  useless, 
or  decayed  shoots,  and  shortening  the  strong  and  luxuriant 
ones,  according  to  their  strength,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
push  out  shoots,  where  required,  for  forming  the  head  of  the 
tree ;  the  roots,  likewise,  should  be  pruned  in  proportion  to 
the  branches,  and  the  bnuiches  in  proportion  to  the  roots.  In 
thinning  the  roots,  be  carefiil  not.  to  cut  away  but  as  few  as 
possible  of  the  smaller  ones  or  fibres,  as  they  are  the  principal 
organs  which  procure  and  convey  nourishment  to  the  trees. 
This  done,  spread  out  the  roots  and  fibres,  carefiilly  bedding 
them  in  the  compost  prepared  for  that  purpose,  already  noticed. 
If  it  be  considered  necessary^  firom  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to 
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plant  entirely  in  the  above  compost,  let  that  be  done ;  if  the  soil 
be  good;  use  only  a  little  merely  to  cover  the  roots,  tlien 
fill  in  the  common  earth,  gently  pressing  it  round  the]  roots, 
first  with  the  hand,  and,  after  a  great  portion  has  been  put  in, 
afterwards  with  the  foot ;  but  this  should  be  done  carefiiUy,  so 
as  not  to  injure  tlie  roots  by  bruising  them,  nor  tearing  them 
fi*om  the  stem  of  the  tree.  While  the  mould  is  putting  in, 
gently  pull  up  the  tree,  and  shake  it  carefiiUy  about,  if  the 
mould  be  dry  and  fiiable,  so  tliat  the  filler  particles  may  get 
into  the  clefts  among  the  roots,  leaving  no  spaces  unoccupied 
with  mould  about  the  roots.  Before  placing  the  trees  in  the 
pits,  have,  either  in  a  large  tub,  or  by  pouring  water  on  tlie 
ground  and  stirring  it  up  to  form  a  thick  consistency,  a  pud- 
dle, in  which  to  .emerge  the  roots  two  or  three  times,  or  as 
often  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  puddle  attaches  itself  to  t)ie  roots. .  For  the  roots  of  all 
trees,  excepting  peaches  and  nectarines,  this  puddle  ni^y  be 
made  with  the  liquid  draining^  of  the  dunghill,  diluted  with 
water ;  or  iii  want  of  that,  add  a  portion  of  good  dung  to  the 
mould,  of  which  it  is  made.  When  the  trees  are  planted,  let 
them,  if  wall  trees,  be  headed  down  according  to  whatever 
mode  of  training  it  is  intended  to  aAopt,  and  then  nctatly  nailed 
to  the  wall.  If  standards  or  dwarfs,  prune  them  accordipgly, 
aftd  let  them  be  staked  in  a  neat  and  careful  manner,  to  prevent 
the  wind  fi*om  blowing  them  about;  observing  to  place  a  pad 
of  hay,  or  old  mat,. between  the  tree  and  the  stake,  where 
they  come  in  contact,  to  prevent  the  bark  firom  being  taken  off 
by  the  fi'iction.  ■  When  the  operation  of  planting  and  support- 
ing is  completed,  give  each  a  gentle  watering,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  mould  in  which  they  are  planted,  letting  them  be 
planted  rather  wet  than  otherwise,  and  cqver  over  the  surface, 
as  far  as  the  roots  may  ei^ctend^with  littery  dung  or  firesh  turf, 
turning  the  green  side  undermost ;  this  is  to  remain  until  it  be 
entirely  rotted,  and  thep  may  be  carefully  pointed  in,  but  not 
so  deep  ^  .to  injure  the.ropts..  The  intention  of  this "ippveriitg 
is  not  so  much  for  a  manure,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
drought  firom  affecting  the  ro^ts,  and  to  keep  the  mould  .damp 
round  their  roots  as  long  as  possible,  or  until  they  higre  taken 
fresh  root. 


\ 
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PLANTING  orchard-trees/ 

If  the  orchard  has  been  trenched^  or  prepaied  as  has  been 
already  advised  under  that  head,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry,  and 
the  weather  openy  the  several  fruit-trees  may  now  be  planted. 
Having  brought  them  to  the  spot,  proceed  to  trim  their  roots 
and  bratnches,  as  directed  in  the  last  article,  and  plant  them 
in  the  manner  there  laid  down,  giving'  each  tree  a  portion, 
more  pr  less,  according  to  the  soil,  pr  other  circumstances,  of 
the  prepared  compost  directed  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  on 
no  account  &il  to  puddle  the  roots  of  them  welL  After  plant- 
ing,  let  them.be  properly  staked  and  supported,  and  the  ground 
mulched  or  covered  round  their  stems,  as  above  directed.  If 
the  orchard  be  not  sufficiently  fenced  to  exclude  hares,  each 
tree  should  be  protected  from  them  by  being  well  bushed  round 
with  thorns,  or  otherwise  secured.  The  trees  being  planted, 
the  ground  between  them  inay  be  put  in  order,  by  manuring, 
if  necessary,  and  digging,  to  be  ready  to  receive  such  crops  of 
seeds  or  roots,  as  may  be  deemed  most  usefiil  to  the  owner. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  ground  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
should  be  kept  entirely  for  them,  at  least  for.  the  first  years  of 
their  growth.  The  operations  of  hoeing  and  cultivating  it,  will 
much  improve  the  trees  in  their  young  state,  and  the  crops 
obtained  by  the  public  fruit-grower  will  help  to  pay  his  rent 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Xn  private  orchards  or  fruit- 
gardens,  it  will  be  a  useful  appendage  to  the  culinary-garden, 
and  by  cultivating  it,  the  gardener  will  be  enabled  to  give  rest 
to  a  part  of  his  ground,  which  has  been  under  culinary  crops 
for  years*  After  the  fruit-trees  are  established,  it  may  be  sown 
down  in  grass,,  both  for  neatness  and  profit.  When  the  trees 
are  once  in  a  bearing  state,  they  wUl,  under  fiivorable  circum^ 
stances,  pay  ft>r  the  ground,  and  at  such  a  time,  cropping  under- 
neath them  should  be  abandoned. 


DRESSING  FRUIT-TREE   BORDERS. 

.  Let  all  the  firuit-tree  borders  be  neatly  dug  over,  as  soon  as 
the  pruning  and  nailing  of  the  trees  are  finished,  which  should 
now  be  forwarded  with  all  expedition.     In  digging  fruit-tree 
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borders,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dig  too  deep,  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  and  in  doing  this,  prefer  to 
use  a  three  or  four-prong'd  fork  to  turn  the  ground  with  in« 
stead  of  a  spade.  If  the  borders  have*  been  ridged  up  in 
autumn,  level  down  the  ridges,  and  dig  the  whole  over  again 
in  a  neat  manner.  The  borders  will  then  be  in  readiness  to 
crop,  as  circumstances  may  require,  and  the  whole  will  have  a 
neat  and  orderly  appearance.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  firuit-tree  borders  should  be  left  uncropped ;  the  crops 
generally  taken  off  those  borders  are  of  the  earUest  sorts,  and 
are  all  annuals,  and  mostly  taken  off  for  use  before  they  have 
come  to  their  fiill  perfection ;  indeed  many  of  them,  such  as 
salads,  which  generally  occupy  a  large  share  of  those  borders, 
are  used  in  their  first  stage  of  growth*  The  only  crops  likely 
to  exhaust  such  borders  are  some  of  the  brassica  tribe,  such 
as  early  crops  of  cauliflowers  and  cabbages ;  but  for  those 
crops,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  iis  laid  in  for  them  at 
planting,  and  without  the  advantages  of  such  borders,  fi'om 
what  quarter  is  the  gardener  to  expect  his  early  culinary  pro- 
ductions, which  m  themselves  are,  in  most  cases,  of  equal  im- 
portance to  firuits  ?  We  have  never  seen  any  ill  efiects  firom 
borders  being  cropped  with  vegetables,  provided  that  it  was 
not  carried  to  the  extreme ;  and  if  the  trees  be  managed  on 
good  and  proper  principles,  we  are  confident  that  no  ill  e£fect 
can  be  produced.  However,  for  those  borders  on  which  peach 
and  nectarine-trees  are  planted,  we  have  already  said,  that  dung 
in  its  simple  state,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible; 
still,  a  dressing  of  a  rich  compost-mould,  composed  of  fresh 
maiden  loam,  vegetable  mould,  and  dung  rotted  to  a  sufficient 
degree,  and  blended  together,  should  be  annually  given  tkern^ 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  both  to  nourish  ^e  tiees,  and  to 
produce  all  the  culinary  vegetables  that  are  generally  grown  on 
such  borders.  During  the  summer  months,  these  borders  may 
rest,  particularly  the  southern  ones,  as  at  that  season  few 
vegetables  can  be  brought  to  perfection  on  them ;  but  for  au- 
tumn, winter,  and  early  spring  crops,  tliey  cannot  be  produc- 
tive of  any  injurious  ejQfects*  The  necessary  stirring,  digging, 
and  hoeing  of  the  ground  must  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  trees. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Raspberries^  where  they  remain  unpruned^  should  be  com- 
pleted this  month.  Clear  away  all  decayed  stems,  and  leave 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest' of  last  year's  shoots  standing  on 
each  rooty  to  bear  next  summer:  all  above  that  number,  on 
every  root,  must  be  cut  away  close  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground. 

Each  of  the  shoots  which  are  left  should  be  shortened, 
either  now  or  in  March  (see  January). 

New  plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  this  month, 
where  wanted ;  let  them  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  asunder, 
and  let  the  plants  be  three  or  four  feet  distant  from  each  other 
in  the  rows.     See  last  month,  * 


PRUNING  FIGS. 

For  particular  remarics,  see  March. 

PLANT   AND  PRUNE   GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS. 

If  these  were  omitted  to  be  either  planted  or  pruned  last 
month,  let  that  now  be  done.  In  pruning  those  bushes,  ol>- 
serve  to  cut  away  all  cross-growing  branches,  and  regulate 
those,  which  advance  in  a  straggling  manner  from  the  rest; 
or,  where  the  branches  stand  so  close  as  to  interfere  with  each 
other,  let  them  be  thinned  properly,  so  that  every  branch  may 
stand  clear  of  the  other,  at  a  regular  distance,  and  prune  out 
the  superabundant,  lateral,  and  other  useless  shoots  of  last  sum- 
mer. Look  over  the  currants  upon  the  walls,  and  give  them  a 
regular  pruning  and  arrangement  Encourage  young  wood, 
particularly  from  the  bottom,  and  annually  cut  away  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  old  wood  to  make  way  for  the  young. 
Let  the  shoots  be  laid  in  about  four  or  six  inches  apart,  and 
neatly  nailed  to  the  wall. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  if  in  quarters,  at  six  or  eight  feet  apart;  if  upon  walls, 
from  three  to  four  feet  Plant  currants,  particularly  red  and 
white  ones,-  on  all  spare  pieces  of  wall  or  pales,  having  a 
northern  aspect ;  they  will,  if  protected  by  nets,  keep  long. 
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and  be  usefiil  in  autumn.  A  few  of  theee,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  gooseberries^  should  be  planted  on  a  wall  having  a 
southern  aspect,  to  come  in  before  (hose  in  the  open  garden ; 
they  may  be  planted  only  for  temporary  purposes  between  any 
other  wall  trees,  that  have  not  yet  filled  their  allotted  space, 
anti  as.  they  fill  up^  cut  out  the  gooseberries  and  currants. 
Raspberries  planted  in  this  way  come  both  early  and  improved. 


PRUNING  PEACH-TREES. 

The  buds  of  peaches  and  nectarines  will  now  begin  to  swell, 
and  may  be  pruned  as  directed  last  month.  Where  young 
maiden  trees  are  planted,  or  have  been  planted  last  year,  head 
them  down  according  tb  their  respective  strengths.  The 
weakest  shoots  to  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  buds,  and  the  less 
weak  to  four  or  five,  and  the  more  luxuriant  ones  may  be  laid 
in  still  longer,  for  they  will  naturally  throw  out  sufficient 
shoots,  with  which  to  form  the  fi*ame  of  the  tree;  whereas,  if 
cut  in  close,  it  would  only  induce  them  to  push  of  course  few 
buds,  and  those  too  gross  and  strong.  Strong  trees  are  to  be 
brought  into  proper  habits  by  laying  in  plenty  of  wood,  and 
when  they  fif<uit,  allowing  more  to  ripen  than  otherwise  would 
be  deemed  prudent;  it  will  check  their  lui^uriatnce,  and  fit 
them  for  more  regular  treatment. 

This  is  the  time  to  -model  a  peach-tree  into  whatever  shape 
or  habit  may  be  required,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  at  this,  and  the  subsequent  prunings  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years.  Many  trees  are  for  ever  spoiled,  by  having  their 
shoots  laid  in  at  fiill  length,  thus  producing  trees  with  a  small 
portion  of  firuitfiil  wood  at  their  very  e:iftremities,  while  their 
bottom  and  centre  are  entirely  naked.  By  judiciously  shorten- 
ing these  trees,  a  sufficient  supply  of  young 'wood  will  always 
be  obtained,  and  fioiit  in  proportion.  Trees  allowed  to  run 
themselves  to  tiieir  extremities  become  so  weakened  that  they 
neither  do  nor  can  produce  much  fiiiit,  and  what  little  they  do 
produoe,  is  of  very  inferior  quality.  By  good  management, 
peach-trees  will,  in  the  third  year  after  planting,  be  brought 
into  bearing,  and  will  continue  so  for  many  years,  if  the  border 
has  been  prepared  in  a  proper  manner  and  occasionally  re- 
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newed,  piovided  care  be  takea  to  keep  them  foil  of  yoneg 
wood  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  walk  When  any  large  branch 
requires  to  be  cut  off,  cut  it  close  to  where  it  arose  from, 
leaving  a  neat  wound,  which  should  be  painted  OTer  to  pre* 
T&kt  the  moisture  from  getting  in  to  cause  decay*  In  taking 
out  a  branch  of  any  considerable  size,  a  space  will,  conse- 
quently, be  left  vac^t  upon  the  wall;  this  space  must  be  filled 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  may  be  done  by  altering  the 
branches,  both  above  and  below  it,  bringing  the  one  down  and 
the  other  up,  so  as  to  leave  the  tree  as  entire  as  possible. 

Some  regulation  should  also  take  place  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tree,  by  altering  some  of  the  branches,  in  order  tagive 
a  degree  of  uniformity  to  the  whole  tree,  and  to  keep  up,  aa 
it  were,  a  true  balance,  so  fliat  one  side  Duty  not,  by  becoming 
more  powerful  than  the  other,  rob  it  of  its  share  of  nourish- 
ment It  will,  in  some  cases,  be  even  necessary  to  thin  out 
some  ,of  the  healthy  branches  from  the  opposite  side  to  allow 
of  this  balance,  and  it  is  on  this  principle  of  practice  that  some 
of  the  continental  fruit-growers  place  the  gigeatest  importance. 
When  peach4rees  run  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
leaving  three-fourths  of  it  vacant,  they  should  be  cut  back  as 
fiur  as  any  young  shoots  or  buds  appear.  Never  head  them 
down,  as  is  done  with  apples  or  pears ;  they  will  seldom  break 
again,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  never  be  worth  occupying  a 
wall  ndth :  it  will  be  better,  in  such  cases,  to  root  them  out,  as 
lecommended  last  month. 


DIOOIKG  THE  GROUND  AMONG  GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS, 

The  pruning  of  these  trees  being  finished,  let  the  ground 
among  them  be  dug  over,,  adding  manure  if  necessary.  Dig 
carefiUly,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  observe  to  bury 
most  of  the  dung  in  the  centre  of  the  intervals,  in  order  to 
feed  the  roots  as  they  advance,  that  is,  in  cases  where  they 
have  been  planted  in  quarters.  If  planted  in  straight  lines, 
or  on  walls,  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  adopted,  so  &r  as  not 
to  disturb  other  plants.  As  all  roots  are  best  fed  at  their  ex« 
tremities,  we  recommend  this  mode  of  applying  the  manure  to 
that  of  giving  it  promiscuously  over  all  the  space  between  the 

3a     . 
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rows,  and  most  generally  close  to  the  stem  of  the  bushesr 
When  these  fruits  are  planted  in  quarters,  they  should  be  re- 
newed every  seven  or  ten  years ;  in  that  case^  finer  firuit  would 
be  produced,  and  the  plants  could  be  kept  within  such  bounds 
as  to  admit,  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  being  cropped 
with  culinary  vegetables.  The  Lancashire  connoisseurs  grow 
their.finer  gooseberries  in  very  highly  manured  soils,  and  give 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  often  apply  liquid  manure.  By 
this  method,  and  by  shading  and  thinning  the  fruit,  they  ob- 
tain it  of  such  a  size,  that  it  is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  They  not  only  water  at  the  root,  but  often  place  small 
saucers  with  water  under  each  fruit ;  this  is  what  they  call 
suckling  their  gooseberries.  When  fruit  of  the  largest  size  is 
required,  they  ofteii  do  not  allow  more  than  three  or  four 
berries  to  remain  on  a  tree ;  they  also  cut  off  the  greater  part 
of  the  young  wood,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  nourisliment  pos* 
sible  into  the  fruit. 

By  digging  the  ground  at  this  season,  or  during  any  of  the 
winter  months,  such  insects  as  may  be  deposited  in  their  larvs 
state  in  the  ground  will  be  destroyed,  or  buried  so  deeply  that 
the  heat  of  the  sun  will  not  be  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  re-ani- 
mate them,  at  least  at  an  early  period  of  summer,  while  the 
leaves  and  shoots  are  in  a  tender  state.  With  a  view  to  this 
effect,  Tweedie,  an  experienced  gardtoer,  pares  all  the  earth 
from  under  the  bushes  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches  into 
a  flat  ridge  between  the  rows ;  on  the  first  dry  day  following, 
he  either  treads,  beats,  or  rolls  these  ridges,  and  trenches  the 
whole  down  one  and  a  half  or  two  spades  deep,  observing  to 
tread  the  foul  earth  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
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MARCH. 


PLANTING  WALL,   ESPALIER,   AND  STANDARD   FRUIT-TREES. 

Such  of  these  trees  as  have  not  been  planted,  either  in  aix* 
tiimn  or  the  two  preceding  monilis,  should  now  be  planted 
without  delay,  especially  if  it  be  a  forward  seasion,  and  before 
the^  trees  are  too  far  gone  in  vegetation.  In  all  soils^  this  is  a 
proper  season  to  plant;  directions  for  which,  see  the  two  last 
months^ 


HEADING  DOWN   OR   RENEWING  OLD  FRtHT-TREES. 

When  trees  become  stinted  and  diseased,  either  by  old  age> 
bad  soils,  or  unskilful  management,  they  should  now  be  headed 
down,  or  otherwise  renovated,  or  else  cleared  out  and  young 
ones  planted  in  their  stead.  Most  trees  may  be  renewed  by 
heading  down,  which  is' the  simplest  mode,  and  one  that  is  the 
most  often  adopted ;  indeed  all  trees,  excepting  the  peach  and 
nectarine  will  be  much  improved  by  being  headed  down,  on 
their  showing  symptoms  of  decay  or  disease.  In  performing 
this  operation,  the  whole  of  the  head  or  branches  of  the  tree 
should  be  cut  off  in  a  careful  manner  with  a. saw,  if  their 
branches  be  large;  and  with  a  pruning  chisel,  if  less  strong; 
or  with  a  knife,  if  not  of  large  dimensions ;  observing,  in  using 
the  saw,  to  smoothen  the  wound  over  with  a  shai*p  knife,  and 
to  make  the  cut  in  a  sloping  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  freely  off;  and  after  the  operation 
is  finished,  paint  the  wound  over  with  any  mild  paint,  to  resist 
all  possibility  of  moisture  lodging  in  the  wound*  In  heading 
down,  cut  all  the  ramifications  of  the  tree  off  a  few  inches 
above  the  graft  or  bud ;  and  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  from 
their  exhausted  state,  let  them  also  be  careftilly  taken  up,  un- 
less very  old ;  their  roots  examined,  and  all  diseased  or  bi\iised 
roots  shortened  or  removed ;  at  the  same  time  replant  them  in 
either  firesh  mould  brought  from  the  compost-yardj,  or,  if  the 
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toil  bQ  pretfy  good,  only  add  a  part  of  new  to  the  old  soiL  If 
cdrcmnstances  will  admit,  in  replanting,  remove  the  trees  a 
little  out  of  the  spot  on  which  they  formerly  grew,  or  if  con- 
yenient,  take  them  to  a  greater  distance.  Let  them  he  care- 
fiilly  planted,  aa  already  recommended  for  planting  firuit-treea, 
and  a  plend&l  supply  of  water  given ;  then,  while  the  process 
of  iSlling  in  the  mould  is  going  on,  and  after  all  is  finished, 
g{ve  'some  water  to  settle  the  mould  about  the  whole.  At  most 
seasons  of  planting,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  should  be 
given,  indeed  so  as  to  form  the  whole  mould  into  a  thick  sort 
of  puddle.  In  light  soils,  this  is  of  the  greatest  importence 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  trees,  and  more  so  in  planting  old 
trees  than  young  ones.  During  the  early  summer  months, 
water  should  be  copiously  given,  not  only  at  their  roots,  but 
over  their  heads.  Some  rotten  dung,  or  Uttery  matter,  may  be 
placed  roimd  their  stems,  to  prevent  the  air  and  drought  from 
penetrating  to  their  roots ;  and  the  stems  should  be  enveloped 
with  old  mats,  or  moss  tied  round  them,  and,  during  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  kept  moist  by  pouring  water  occasionally 
upon  them.  Under  such  treatment,  fine  healthy  trees  may  again 
foe  made  of  those  which  were  both  diseased  and  barren.  The 
training  of  the  new  shoots  thus  produced  difiers  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  yoting  trees  of  the  same  sorts.  Much  has  been 
lately  sfdd  in  regard  to  producing  a  state  of  firuitfulness  in  barren 
and  unblossoming  trees,  and  various  plana  have  been  tried  with 
different  degrees  of  success.  Almost  every  description  of  fruit- 
tree  will  come  into  bearing  in  r^ular  course,  according  to  its 
nature,  if  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  and  one  that  is  not  too 
deep,  provided  the  roots  do  ndt  penetrate  into  a  bad  sub-fioil, 
and  produce  canker,  and  finally  death.  A  shallow  soil  is  more 
likely  to  produce  firuitftil  trees  sooner  than  a  deep  one,  and 
therefore  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  planting,  to  prevent  their 
roots  penetrating  too  deeply.  If  they  penetrate  into  a  canker- 
ing gravel,  they  soon  get  into  a  diseased  state,  and  no  fhiit  can 
therefore  be  expected  firom  them.  And  if  they  get  too  deep  in 
a  soil  that  is  really  good,  diey,  by  some  means,  not  always 
obvious,  acquire  the  power  of  throwing  much  superfluous  sap 
into  the  tree,  which  spends  itself  in  leaves  and  branches  in- 
stead of  blossoms.     To  correct  this  superabundance  of  sap. 
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has  been  a'conddemClon  «f  the  borticukuiist  for  above  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years*  The  celebrated  Evelyn  recommended 
the  system  of  laying  bare  the  roots ;  this  certainly  ^ill,  in 
some  measure,  produce  the  desired  effect,  but  at  the  same  time 
may  be  productire  of  a  worse,  namely,  the  death  of  die  tree* 
Nature  has  never  directed  the  exposure  of  the  roots,  but  stu- 
diously hides  them  from  sight ;  but  every  one  must  have  ob- 
served, that  trees  partially  blown  over,  or  with  the  earth  re* 
moved  from  their  roots,  or  the  roots  mutilated  by  digging  too 
closely  to  them,  or  with  their  trunks  or  roots  broken  or  beaten, 
or  otherwise  mutilated,  are  always  more  fruitful  than  others ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  artificial  mutila- 
tion. Mutilation,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  is  attended  by 
a  Bort  of  maturity,  and  maturity,  in  all  living  things,  is  the 
period  of  reproduction.  Nature,  in  all  cases,  when- she  begins 
to  feel  the  effects  of  decay,  generally  makes  a  grand  effort  to 
reproduce  its  species. 

Certain  operations  may,  however,  be  performed,  and  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  system  of  pruning  the  roots,  in  order 
to  correct  irregularities,  and  induce  the  stronger  and  almost 
naked  roots  to  throw  out  a  greater  number  of  fibres,  wherewith 
to  collect  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment,  as  well  as  by 
shortening  the  stronger  and  tap-roots  from  penetrating  too  far 
in  search  of  food,  and  keeping  up,  as  it  were,  a  just  propor- 
tion of  roots  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  The  branches  are 
shortened  to  produce  more  firuitfiil  shoots,  and  the  stronger 
roots  should  be  shortened,  to  cause  a  supply  of  fibrous  roots 
to  push  for  collecting  food  to  nourish  them.  Strong  naked 
roots  collect  no  nourishment,  but  serve  the  no  less  important 
office  of  conveying  that  nourishment  collected  by  the  fibres  to 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  larger 
branches,  which,  in  their  turn,  convey  it  to  the  smaller,  and 
they  to  the  extremities  of  the  buds  and  leaves.  Transplanting 
trees  firequently,  as  we  have  already  advised,  produces  this 
ffiect,  while  it  answers  a  no  less  important  one,  namely,  that 
of  removing  the  tree  into  fresh  food,  and -is  of  all  methods  the 
most  rational.  Boring  a  hole  in  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
driving  in  an  oaken  plug,  is  spoken  of  by  Van  Osten  as  being 
practised  in  his  time.    Cutting  notches  in  the  stem  and  branches 
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boB  boen  reoommeiided.     Partial  decortloallon  wbb  reoooi^ 
mended  by  Amaud  d'Andilly  in  1650,  and  of  late  years .  has 
been  practised  by  many  on  standard  firuit-trees.     Strippiiw  off 
pieces  of  the  bark  was  recommended  by  Marshall.     Ringing 
the  stem  and' branches  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil,  Columella,  &c*    Duhamel  revived  this  prac- 
tice amongst  the  modems,  and  since  his  time,  it  has  been  prac** 
tised  in  Holland  and  Germany.    A.  Hempel,  a  Saxon,  so  late 
as  1815,  published  an  account  of  this  practice>  of  which  he 
claims  to  be  the  inventor.     The  use  of  ringing  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  introduced  into  England  sochi  after  Duhamel*s  ex- 
periments were  .published.     Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  notes  to  Phy- 
tologia,  describes  the  practice  and  accounts  for  its  effects..    It 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  by  a 
paper  of  the  late  Dr.  Nohden,  and  was  then  considered  a  new 
prikiciple.     It  is  now  frequently  practised,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  blossoms  on  trees,  or  rendering  them  pro- 
ductive, and  for  accelerating  the  maturity  and  increasing  the 
size  of  the  fiiiit     The  former  has  been  termed  production- 
ringing,   and  tlic  latter  maturation-ringing.      The  former 
should  be  performed  in  the  spring,  and  "will  produce  its  effects 
the  following  year ;  die  latter  mode  should  be  perfcMrmed  when 
the  plants  are  in  blossom,  and  will  show  its  effects  the  same 
season.     Bending  down  tlie  branches  has  been  recommended 
to  produce  fruitfulness,  by  fixing  balls  of  clay  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots  of  young  apple-trees  about  midsummer, 
which,  by  depressing  them,  is  supposed  to  stagnate  the  sap  and 
induce  the  production  of  flower-buds.      The  latter  mode  is 
the  least  objectionable,  as  it  cannot  have  much  cfiect  on  the 
health  of  the  tree.    The  others  are  all  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  namely,  depriving  the  tree  of  health.     This  appears 
to  be  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Sabine  upon  the  merits  of 
ringing.     "  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  pear-tree  against  one  of 
the  walls  in  the  kitchen-garden  belonging  to  his  Majesty  at 
Kew,  which  underwent  tlie  operation  of  ringing  about  fifleea 
years  ago.    The  part  operated^  on  was  near  the  root,  and  as 
it  was  a  principal  arm,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  tree  be- 
came influenced  by  the  (^ration.    This  half  has  uniformly 
borne  fruit,  the  other  lialf  has  been  ncai*ly  barren.    The  por- 
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tion  of  stem  which  was  laid  bare  was  about  six  inches  wide, 
i^nd  it  has  not  again  been  covered  with  bark.  That  part  just 
above  the  ring  is  considerably  larger  than  the  part  below  it. 
The  ends  of  the  branches  appear  in  much  decay,  and  there 
are  but  few  young  shoots  thrown  out  from  the  sides ;  whilst 
on  the  other  part  of  the  tree,  the  shoots  as  usual  proceed  from 
the  extremities,  as  well  as  from  the  sides  of  the  main  branches. 
I  apprehend,"  he  adds,  "from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
whole,  that  the  portion  of  the  tree,  which  by  the  separation  of 
the  bark,  has*  been  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  supply  from 
the  root,  cannot  survive  many  years.** 

A  more  rational  mode -was  adopted  in  the  gardens  of  Lord 
MansQeld,  in  Perthshire,  by  cutting  the  ropts  of  the  trees 
nearly^  to  their  stem ;  and  this  operation  was  performed  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  with  every  success.  It  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  this  operation  was  performed  not  only  on  ,a  single 
tree  or  two,  but  on  a  wall  four  hundred  feet  long.  In  most 
cases,  when  barrenness  proceeds  fr*om  the  roots  absorbing  a 
greater  portion  of  nutriment  than  is  really  necessary,  which 
will  often  be  the  case,  when  the  borders  are  either  naturally, 
or  have  been  made  too  deep,  this  shortening  of  the  roots  will 
be  of  much  service*  But  when  barrenness  proceeds  from  an 
insufficiency  of  nutriment,  which  is  also  often  the  case,  and 
which  is  easily  seen  by  the  trees  getting  into  a  stinted  state, 
making  little  or  no  wood,  and  the  little  that  is  made  small  and 
sickly,  then  taking  up  and  replanting  again,  as  advised  above, 
is  the  only  cure,  and  this  system,  while  it  induces  fertility, 
produces  first  the  principal  cause  of  that  fertility,  by  renewing 
the  health  of  the  tree  and  supplying  it  with  proper  food, 

PRUNING  FRUIT-TREES. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prune  the  trees,  but  the  sooner  it  is 
now  done  the  better,  especially  as  the  plums,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, figs,  and  the  early  kind  of  pears,  are  now  coming  into 
flower'.  If  the  orchard-trees,  and  the  various  kinds  of  stand- 
ards, were  not  pruned  in  the  preceding  months,  it  may  now 
be  done*  When,  however,  the  branches  of  any  kind  of  firuit- 
trees  are  to  be  anointed,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  delay  the 
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pruning  after  the  first  week  In  the  months  which*  if  It  be  po9t- 
*  ponedy  the  buds  are  very  apt  to  be  injured^  or  perhaps  entirely 
rubbed  off. 


HEADING  DOWN  NEWLT-PLANTED  FRlTTryTREES. 

At  the  end  of  this  foonthy  the  trees  that  were  planted  in 
or  about  the  preceding  October  should  now  be  headed  down. 
On  this  subject  Nicol  very  justly  observes :  "  Trees  that  are 
intended  to  be  trained  horizontally^  and  have  but  one  shoot 
or  stem  from  the  graft,  should  be  headed  down  to  four  or  five 
buds^  out  of  which,  if  three  spring,  it  is  sufficient;  one  to  be 
trained  upright,  and  one  on  each  side,  horizontally.  If  a 
plant  have  two  shoots,  cut  away  the  weakest,  and  treat  the 
strongest  as  above.  But  if  the  plant  be  fiimished  with  three 
shoots,  (and  such  ate  always  to  be  preferred  for  this  mode  of 
training,)  head  down  the  middle  one  only,  as  above,  if  mode* 
•  rately  strong ;  but  to  ten  or  twelve  inches,  if  very  s^put ;  and 
lay  in  the  other  two,  right  and  left,  perfectly  level.  If  these 
be  qmte  entire,  and  ripened  to  the  extremities,  they  must  not 
be  shortened*** 

On  the  other  Hand,  trees  that  are  intended  to  be  trained  in 
the  fan  manner,  having  but  one  shoot,  should  be  headed  down 
to  four  or  five  buds,  if  they  be  strong,  and  to  three  or  four,  if 
they  be  weak,  in  order  that  the  wall  or  nul  may  be  filled  from 
the  bottom.  Those  trees  which  have  two  or  three  shoots,  may 
be  headed  to  four  or  five  buds ;  from  which,  if  they  all  flourish, 
a  proper  number  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  formation  of  the 
tree. 

The  newly  planted  treea,  which  are  two  or  three  years  from 
the  bud  or  graft;,  should  now  be  well  cut  in ;  that  is,  the  shoots 
of  last  year  should  be  shortened  back  to  a  few  buds  on  each, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  push  the  stronger,  and 
to  produce  shoots  to  fill  ;the  wall  or  rail  from  the  bottom. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS. 

The  beginning  of  the  month,  finish  pruning  gooseberry  dnd 
currantrbttshes,  where  they  have  not  yet  been  done.     Keep 
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the  branches  tfain^  and  the  middle  open,  so  as  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  freely ;  by  which  means  the  fruit  will  be  large  and 
weU  tasted.     Observe  the  rules  laid  down  in  January* 

Dig  the  ground  between  the  gooseberry  and  currant-trees;  if 
not  done  in  the  two  former  months,  which,  as  they  are  just 
advancing  in  bud,  will  be  of  great  sendee,  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  large  good  fruit* 

Finish  planting  gooseberry  and  curranfrtrees^  as  early  in  the 
month  as  convenient.    See  Jafrnwry^  Febmaryy  &c. 


PLANTING   AND   PROPAGATING   FIG-TREES. 

.  This  is  a  proper  season  to  plant  fig-trees,  as  those  which 
are  planted  at  this  time  are  found  to  succeed  better  than  if 
planted  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  This  tree  is  readily 
propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  in  either  state  can 
be  procured  in  the  public  nurseries  in  pots,  where  they  are 
grown  until  they  have  attained  a  proper 'size  and  age  for  plant- 
ing. Let  them  be  carefully  turned  out  of  the  pots  without 
disturbing  the  ball,  and  planted  in  aiiy  good  garden-mould, 
observing  to  give  them  plenty  of  water  as  sooi)i  as  planted.  If 
planted  against  a  wall,  the  shoots  should  be  immediately  nailed. 
in,  to  prevent  th^ir  being  broken,  to  which,  from  their  brittle 
nature,  they  are  very  liable.  Cover  the  'surface  round  their 
stems  with  rotten  dung,  or  littery  matter,  to  exclude- the  spring 
droughts,  as  directed  above  for  other  fruit-trees.  Figs  may 
now  also  be  propagated  either  by  cuttiSigs  of  the  shoots,  or 
by  laying  their  lower  branches  in  pots  sunk  in  the  ground  for 
that  purpose.  They  will,  during  summer,  if  moderately  sup- 
plied with  water,  strike  root,  and  be  by  next  spring  fit  for 
planting  out  if  wanted ;  and  if  lefl  for  another  season,  be  in  a 
good  state,  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  potting  in  large  pots 
for  forcing. 

PRUNING   AND   PLANTING   RASPBERRIES. 

Prune  raspberries,  observing  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  wood ; 
and  where  the  live  shoots,  which  were  produced  last  summer, 
and  which  are  the  bearing  wood  of  this  year,  stand  too  thick, 

3  b 
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let  them  be  thinned  out  as  in  the  former  months,  "kad  shorten 
the  shoots  which  are  left. 

The  ground  between  the  rows  of  raspberries  should  now  be 
dug,  it  will  strengthen  the  shoots,  and  add  a  neatness  to  the 
place. 

Plantations  of  raspberries  may  be  made  any  time  this  month : 
they  will  take  root  soon  after  they  are  planted,  grow  freely, 
and  produce  fruit  the  same  year :  give  them  some  water  occa- 
sionally in  dry  weather,  till  they  have  taken  fresh  root 

In  planting  raspberries,  remember  it  is  the  young  shoots 
which  were  produced  from  the  old  roots  last  year,  that  are  the 
proper  plants ;  choosing  those,  the  roots  of  which  are  well  fur- 
nished with  fibres,  and  one  or  more  buds  formed  at  bottom  for 
new  shoots,  and  rejecting  such  as  have  naked,  hard,  woody 
roots.  Let  them  be  planted  as  mentioned  in  the  two  former 
months. ' 

GRAFTING  FRXHT-TREES. 

Almost  every  cultivator  of  fruits  has  experienced  some  dis- 
appointment in  finding,  when  his  trees  arrive  at  a  bearing  state, 
that  many  of  them  turn  out  to  be  very  difierent  from  what  he 
expected,  and  this  is  not  often  detected,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  pears,  for  many  years,  nor  until  the  trees  have  attained 
i^large  size^  It  is  a  mortifying  consideration  to  have  to  root 
them  out,  and  to  plant  others,  by  which  he  is  not  certain  he 
may  not  be  equally  disappointed.  The  only  alternative,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  head  them  down,  and  to  engraft  upon  their 
branches  or  stems,  the  scions  which  he  may  procure  of  the  sorts 
desired.  The  operation  of  grafting  may  be  successfully  per- 
formed upon  trees  of  almost  any  age  or  size,  although,  no 
doubt,  the  younger  the  tree  or  branches  are,  that  are  to  be 
grafted,  the  greater  success  will  attend  the  operation.  But 
if  properly  done,  it  may  be  performed  on  trees  of  all  sizes  and 
ages  with  to^rable  success.  There  are  many  modes  of  graft- 
ing; the  following  are  in  most  general  use. 

jRingf  shoulder,  or  crown  graftings  is  that  in  which  the 
grafts  are  set  in  a  circle,  or  crown,  and  is  chiefly  practised 
on  large  trees,  where  either  tlje  head  or  larger  branches  are 
cut  off  horizontally,  and  two  or  more  shoots  or  scions  put  in. 
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according  to  the  size  of  the  branch  and  Btem.  ^  In  performing 
thid  operation,  the  scions  or  grafts  are  cut  flat  ^n  one  side, 
with  a  shoulder  to  rest  on  the  crown  of  the  stock;  then  the 
rind  of  the  stock  is  raised  up,  to  admit  them  between  the  wood 
and  the  bark  of  the  stock,  which  must  be  inserted  about  two 
inches,  so  that  the  shoulders  may  meet,  and  closely  join  the 
crown  of  the  stock,  and  after  the  whole  of  the  scions  are  in- 
serted, all  the  crown  of  the  stock  should  be  well  clayed  over, 
leaving  only  two  eyes  of  the  grafts  uncovered,  which  will  be 
su£Scient  for  shooting.  This  method  of  grafting  was  much 
more  in  use  formerly  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  bad  success 
with  which  it  was  attended ;  for  as  the  grafts  are  placed  be* 
tween  the  rind  of  the  stock  and  the  wood,  they  are  frequently 
blown  out  by  strong  winds,  sometimes  after  they  are  in  a  bear* 
ing  state.  Where  this  method  is  practised,  the  young  shoota 
should  be  properly  supported  by  stakes.  It  is  a  convenient 
way  for  grafting  old  trees  cut  down  to  the  surface. 

Clefty  or  slit-grafting,  which  is  performed  on  stocks  and 
branches  of  smaller  size,  may  be  adopted  with  success,  where 
the  bark  or  rind  is  not  too  thick,  by  which  the  inner  bark  of 
the  graft  will  be  prevented  from  jehiing  that  of  the  stock.  In 
performing  this  sort  ol  grafting,  the  head  of  the  stock  or 
branch  must  be  cut  off  with  a  slope,  and  a  sUt  made  the^oppo^ 
site  way  in  the  top  of  the  slope,  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
scion  or  graft,  which  should  be  cut  sloping  like  a  wedge,  so  as 
to  fit  the  slit  made  in  the  stock,  care  being  taken  to  leave  that 
side  of  the  wedge,  which  is  to  be  placed  outward,  much  thicker 
than  the  other ;  and  in  putdng  the  scion  into  the  slit  of  the 
stock,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  join  the  rind  of  the  scion 
exactly  to  that  of  the  stock ;  for,  if  these  do  not  unite,  the 
grafts  will  not  succeed :  when  this  method  of  grafting  is  used 
to  stocks  that  are  not  strong,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  liga- 
ture of  bass,  to  prevent  the  slit  of  the  stock  from  opening ; 
after  which,  the  whole  should  be  clayed  over,  to  prevent  the 
air  from  penetrating  the  slit,  so  as  to  destroy  the  grafts>  only 
leaving  two  eyes  of  the  scions  above  the  clay  for  shooting.  It 
is  usually  performed  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

Whip,  or  tongue-grafting,  is  the  most  generally  practised 
by  nurserymen,  especially  for  small  stocks,  or  branches  of  aa 
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kich,  half  an  inch,  or  kas^  as  the  scions  mueh.soon^  cover 
the  8tock9  in  tbis  m^od  than  in  the  others.  It  is  perfojuMKl 
by  cutting  off.  the  head  of  the  stocks  islopii^;  then  m^k]I^ 
a  notch  in  the  slope  towards  the  upper  piart  downward,  alitde 
Hiore  than  half  an  inch  deep,  to  receive,  the  scion,  which  mutt 
be  cut  with  the  slope  upward,  and  a  slit  made  in  this  slope 
like  a  tongue,  which  tongue  must  be  inserted  into  the  slit 
made  in  the  slope  .of  the  stock,  and. the  seion  be  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  stock,  so  as  that  the  two  rinds  of  both  's<»on 
and  stock  may  be  equal  and  join  together  exactly ;  after  which 
there  should  be  a  ligature  of  bass  put  round  to  fiisten  ther 
scion,  so  as  that  it  may  not  be  easily  displaced,  the  whole 
being  afterwards  clayed  over  as  in  the  former"  methods. .  It 
may  be  performed  in.  tiie  early  spring  months; 

Grafting  by  approach,  ina^ch-grjafting,  is  performed 
when  the  stooks  that  are  designed  to  be  grafted,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  takai,  stand  so  near  t<^ther  as 
that  their  branches  may  be  bent  and  united.  It  is  commonly 
practised  on  tender  exotic  plants,  and  some  other  sorts  which 
do  not  succeed  in  any  of  the  ,other  metlioda.  In  performing 
the  work,  a  part  of  the  stock  or. branch  is  slit  off^bout  two 
inches  in  length,  a  smooth  part  of  the  stock  being  always 
chosen  for  the  purpose ;  then  a  small  notch  made  in  this  slit  of 
the  stock  downward,  i|i  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  whip* 
grafting;  the  branch  of  the  tree  designed  to  foe  inarched, 
having  a  part  slit  off  in  .the.  same  manner  as  the  stock,  and  a 
slit  made  upward  in  it,  so  as  to  leiatve  a  tongue,  which  tongue 
should  be  inserted  into  the  slit  of  the  stock,  joining  their  rinds 
equally,  that  they  may  unite  well  together ;  after  which  a  liga- 
ture of  bass  should  be  made  so  a^  to  keep  them  exactly  in 
their  situation,  and  afterwards  this  part  of  the  stock  clayed 
over  well,  to  keep  out  the  air.  In  this  method  of  grafting, 
the  scion  is  not  separated  from  the  tree  until  it  be  firmly  united 
with  the  stock,  nor  is  the  head  of  the  stock  or  branch,  which 
is  grafted,  cut  off  until  the  s^me  time,  and  only  half  the  wood 
pared  offwitli  a  slope,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  the 
same  of  the  scion  or  graft.  In  this  method  of  grafUng,  the 
operation  is  not  performed  «o  early  in  the  season  as  the  others ; 
it  being  done  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  sap  is  flow- 
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ing5  at  which,  time  the  scion  and  stock  will  join  together,  and 
lUBte  much  sooner  than  at  any  other  season  or  period  of  the 
year.  It  is  principally  employed  in  raising  ciuaielUaSj  oranges, 
and  other  exotic  trees  of  the  harder  kinds. 

It  has  been  fomid  that  the  walnut,  fig,  and  mulberry  will 
take  by  this  method  of  grafting,  while  neither  of  them  succeed 
well  in  any  of  the  other  modes.  Several  sorts  of  evergreens 
may  likewise  be  propagated  by  this  method  of  grafting ;  but 
all  the  trees  that  are  grafted'  iii  this  way  are  weaker,  and  ^ 
never  grow  to  the  size  of  those  which  are  grafted  in  the 
other  methods ;  therefore  it  is  rarely  practised,  except  on  such 
sorts  of  trees  as  will  not  take  by  the  other  methods  of  per- 
forming the  operation. 

Root-grafting  is  performed  by  cutting  the  dean  smooth 
roots  of  the  stocks  in  pieces  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  as 
large'  or  a  little  larger  than  the  graft ;  then  they  are  whip- 
grafted,  and  tied  together  very  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wet  from  aflfectioig  the  wounded  parts,  planting  them  so  deep 
as  that  the  graft,  which  should  be  four  or  five  inches  long, 
may  be  about  half  buried. 

Side-grafting  resembles  whip  or  tongue-grafting,  but  dif- 
fers in  being  performed  on  the  side  of  the  stock  without  being 
headed  down.  It  is  sometimes  practised  upon  wall-trees,  to 
fill  up  vacancies,  and  sometimes  in  order  to  have  a  variety  of 
fruits  on  the  same  tree.  Hating  fixed  On  those  parts  of  the 
branches,  where  shoots  are  wanted  to  furnish  the  head  or 
any  part  of  the  tree,  then  slope  off  the  bark,  and  a  little  of 
the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  ends  of  the  scions  to  fit  the  part  a& 
hear  as  possible,  then  join  them  to  the  branch,  and  secure  them 
with  bass,  and  clay  them  over  as  in  other  sorts  of  grafting. 

SJioulder,  or  chink'grqfting,  is  performed  with  a  shoulder' 
and  sometimes  with  a  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.     It  is 
chiefly  U3ed  for  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees, '  where  the  scion 
and  stock  are  of  the  same  size. 

SackUe-gtcfting  is  performed  by  first  cutting  the  head  off 
the  stock  in  a  wedge-like  form,  and  then  splitting  up  the  end 
of  the  scion,  and  thinning  off  each  half  to  a  tongue-shape ;  it 
is  then  placed  on  the  wedge-like  stock,  embracing  it  qq.  each 
side,  and  the  inner  barks  are  madq  to  join  on  one  side  of  the 
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stock,  as  in  cleft-graftings  This  is  a  very  strong  and  handsome 
mode  of  grafting  for  standard  trees,  grafted  at  the  stand^d 
height,  as  it  makes  a  good  finish,  covering  a  part  of  the  stoick, 
which  in  other  methods  long  remains  a  black  scar,  and  seldom 
or  never  becomes  covered  with  bark.  The  stocks  for  this  pur- 
pose should  never  be  much  thicker  than  the  scions.  In  some 
cases,  two  scions  may  be  inserted,  and  the  stock  by  that 
means  will  sooner  be  covered.  There  are  two  other  varieties 
of  saddle-grafting  described  by  Mr.  Knight,  neither  of  which 
differs  firom  this  in  the  end  which  is  to  be  obtained ;  although 
they  are  in  themselves  curious,  and  their  rationale  described 
by  that  eminent  horticulturist  in  his  usual  masterly  manner. 

Peg-grafting  is  an  old  method,  in  which  the  stock  being 
cut  off  horizontally,  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
the  scion  being  selected  to  fit  the  stock ;  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  its  lower  end,  a  circular  incision  is  made,  and  the  part 
between  that  and  the  end  reduced  so  as  to  fit  the  hole  in  the 
stock.    This  peg  filling  the  hole  is  supposed  to  secure  the 
graft  firom  the  effects  of  winds.     It  is  now  seldom  practised. 
Besides  these  modes  described,  there  are  many  others.    The  late 
Professor  Thouin  enumerates  above  forty  methods  of  grafting, 
besides. a  great  many  modes  of  budding  and  inarching;  and 
M.  Louis  Noisette  has  published  a  descripticm  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  modes.     These  are,  however,  only  varieties 
of  the  more  common  ones,  and  their  shades  of  difference  are 
so  slight,  or  remotely  connected  with  utility,  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  but  the  curious,  and  are 
not  likely  ever  to  come  into  common  practice. 
'    Cleft,  or  crown-grqftingy  is  the  method  generally  adopted 
by  those,  who  by  this  plan  renovate  old  trees,  or  who,  for  fimcy 
and  amusement,  engraft  many  dififerent  varieties  on  the  same 
tree.     If  it  be  intended  to  renovate  a  tree,  all  the  branches 
should  be  headed  and  grafted;   whether  it  have  been  fan 
or  horizontally  trained.    They  should  not  be  all  cut  to  equal 
lengths,  but  to  different  ones,  that  the  new  wood  may  issue, 
nor  all  at  one  part,  in  a  crowded  manner,   but  at  various 
heights,  in  order  that  room  may  be  given  to  train  it  properly. 
Two,  three,  or  four  grafts  should  be  put  on  each  branch,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  so  that  if  two  or  three  fail,  the  taking  of 
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one  may  be  insured;  which  is  generally  sufficient  to. leave, 
unless  it  be  thought  expedient  to  leave  two  on  the  larger 
branches,  or  on  the  stems  of  those  trees  which  have  been 
trained  horizontally,  and  have  been  headed  entirely  down. 

In  grafting  on  branches  more  than  ti^o  inches  diameter,- 
crown-grafting  is  the  method  most  generally  used ;  for  smaller 
stems  or  branches^  cleft-grafting  should  be  preferred. 

The  period  or  season  for  grafting  should  always  be  regu- 
lated by  the  state  of  the  weather.  From  the  climate  being  so 
uncertain  in  the  spring,  it  is  better  to  defer  it  till  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap  be  brisk,  and  the  buds  of  the  stocks  begin  to 
break,  attention  being  paid  that  the  weak  shoots  of  tender 
tfees  will  not  admit  of  being  so  long  cut  as  the  more  hardy, 
and  that  the  operation  should  never  be  performed  while  it 
actually  freezes  or  rains. 

Grafts  or  scions  should  generally  be  chosen  from  the  young 
shQOts  of  last  summer's  growth,  and  those  from  the  outside  or 
lateral  branches  are  the  best ;  although  we  have  both  recorded 
and  experimental  evidence  to  shew,  that  wood  of  more  than 
one  year,  and  indeed  of  several  years'  growth,  will  succeed. 
Mr.  Knight,  the  Baron  Tschoudi,  and  others,  have  grafted 
young  shoots  in  leaf;  and  Van  Mons,  at  Brussels,  has  grafted 
an  entire  tree  of  fifteen  feet  in  height  on  the  stump  of  another 
of  similar  diameter.  But  for  general  practice,  the  outside 
lateral  shoots  are  preferred,  because  they,  are  not  so  robust, 
nor  so  apt  to  run  to  wood,  as  those  from  the  centre  or  top  of 
the  tree,  nor  so  weak  as  those  at  its  base,  and  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  the  rest.  Such  shoots  are  found  from  ex- 
perience to  produce  the  truest  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  from  which  they  are  taken. 

An  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found  when  the  trees  are 
in  a  sickly  state,  when,  of  course,  the  grafts  should  be  taken 
from  the  strong  shoots  in  the  centre,  or  near  the  top  of  the 
tree.  The  ends  of  each  scion  should  be  cut  off,  unless  it  be 
a  sort  which  is  wished  to  be  propagated,  and  only  one  or  two 
scions  to  be  had.  In  all  cases,  where  there  are  plenty  of  scions, 
use  only  the  middle  part,  rejecting  both  the  top  and  base  of 
the  shoot ;  or  if  the  shoots  be  long,  and  of  a  rare  variety,  they 
may  be  then  cut  into  several  lengths  of  six  or  seven  inches 
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each.  They  shoyld  be  cat  off  the  parent  tree  some  time  pre- 
viously to  their  being  used,  experience  having  shown  that  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  stock  to  have  the  advantage  over  the 
graft  in  forwardness  of  vegetation.  The  sap  of  the  stock 
should  be  in  active  motion  at  the  time  of  grafting,  which  would 
also  be  the  case  with  the  scion,  if  left  on  the  parent  tree ; 
whereas  the  grafts  being  taken  off  some  time  before,  their  buds 
will  consequently  be  kept  back,  and  ready  only  to  swell  when 
placed  upon  the  stock.  Grafts  should  be  collected  any  time 
in  January,  or  the  beginning  of  February,  and  kept  at  their 
whole  length,  laid  in  dry  mould,  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  not  exposed  to  either  frost  or  much  sunshine,  until  they 
be  used ;  or  they  may  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  provided  that 
the  wood  be  properly  ripened,  and  sent  to  any  distance,  fiaving 
one  end  packed  in  clay,  rather  dry  than  moist,  and  a  covering 
of  moss  over  all. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  procuring  grafts,  so 
that  they  come  not  fi'om  trees  infested  with  insects,  or  of 
diseased  habits,  and  also  that  they  be  cut  off  the  tree,  the 
sort  of  which  is  particularly  wanted ;  and  after  being  cut,  should 
be  immediately  labeled,  in  a  correct  and  legible  manner,  that 
no  disappointment  may  occur :  after  having  been  at  the  expense 
and  trouble  to  procure  grafts  from  a  distance,  should  they  turn 
out  to  be  different  from  what  they  were  intended,  such  a 
disappointment  will  be  great  At  this  season,  we  would  re- 
commend to  have  ^afts  of  part  or  all  df  the  seedling  fruite 
planted  in  the  shrubbery  or  otherwise,  put  on  in  order  to 
prove  their  merits ;  they  should  not  be  all  put  on  one  tree, 
nor  in  one  situation;  some  should  6e. tried  on  walls,  some  on 
espaliers,  and  some  on  standards,  ih  order  that  their  relative 
merits  may  be  ascertained.  Probably  the  -first  year  of  their 
fruidng  they  may  not  be  so  fine,  as  they  will  be  at  a  more 
mature  age,  therefore  they  should  be  allowed  a  few  years, 
and  if  we  find  that  they  progressively  improve,  the^e  will  be 
some  hope  of  having  in  time  a  new  or  good  variety. 

Implements  proper  for  the  work. — These  are  principally, 
a  neat  small  hand-saw,  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  large 
stocks ;  nk  good  strong  knife,  with  a  thick  back,  to  make  clefts 
in  the  ^cks;  with  a  sharp  pen-knife,  or  budding-knifc,  to 
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cut  the  grafts  with )  and  a  graftmg-chisel  and  amall  mallet 
Other  sorts  of  instruments  are  sometimes  necessary  in  per- 
forming particular  sorts  of  graftihg. 

Besides  these  tools,  other  sorts  of  materials  are  wanted  in 
perforianng  Che  business,  such  as  bass-strings,  to  tie  the  grafts 
with,  which  should  be  selected  from  a  fresh  new  mat,  and 
a  quantity  of  good  tough  day,  which  should  be  prepared  a 
month  before  it  is  wanted,  and  kept  turned  and  mixed,  like 
mortar,  every  other  day,  in  the.  fiiUowing  manner : 

A  quantity  of  strong  good  clay,  in  proportion  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  trees  intended  to  be  grafted,  should  be  provided,  and 
some  new  horse-dung  broken  in  among  it;  and  if  a  litde  cut 
straw  or  hay  be  mixed  amongst  it,  it  iKrill  hold  together  the 
better.  These  should  be  well  sdrred  together,  putting  water 
to  them  occasionally,  in  the  manner  of  making  mortar.  The 
whole  should  be  hollowed  like  a  dish,  filled  with  water,  and 
kept  every  other  day  stirred.  It  should  be  carefiilly  kept 
from  being  exposed  to  frost  or  drying  winds ;  and  the  oftener . 
it  is  wrought  over  the  better. 

The  grafiing-day  of  the  French  and  Dutch  i»^composed  of 
half  oow-dung,  free  from  litter,  and  half  fresh  loam,  well  in* 
corporated.  Several  substitutes'  have  been  recommended  for 
clay ;  for  fruit-trees,  however,  there  is  not  any  thing  better 
than  clay,  which  has  been  so  long  in  use*  The  others  are 
used  for  grafting  tender  exotics,  whose  tender  frames  would 
be  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  weight  of  day  necessary  for  the 
exclusion  of  air  and  moisture,  which  is  all  that  the  day  or  any 
other  substitute  is  used  for.  Whatever  sort  of  clay  is  used, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  it  be  used  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  sdon  is  put  on,  to  prevent  the  extravasation  of 
the  sap  from  the  wounds,  the  too  sudden  drying  of  the  wood, 
and  the  introduction  of  rain-water  into  the  wound  or  cleft; 
and  whenever  it  is  damaged  by  drying  too  sdon,  or  other  acd- 
dents,  it  should  be  instantly  repaired.  In  very  dry  springs, 
or  when  the  day  is  not  very  tenacious,  or  any  particular  sort 
of  graft,  to  avoid  acddents,  or  failure,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  clay  with  moss  tied  on  in  a  neat  manner,  and  to  give 
frequent  waterings,  either  with  the  garden-engine,  or  watering- 
pot  with  a  fine  rose.    When  the  grafts  are  put  on^  near  the 
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groundy  where  it  is  praictkuible,  draw  Bome  of  the  mould  round 
the  stem  of  the  stqck,  so  as  to  cover  the  ball  of  clay;  it  will  be 
of  much  benefit  to  the  taking  and  growing  of  the  scions. 
:  To  the  amateur  who  objects  to  the  use  of  clay,  the  following 
composition,  recommended  by  Mr.  Powell,  may  be  considered 
as  an  excellent  succedaneum.  .  Take  one  pound  of  pitch,  one 
pound  of  resin,  half  a  pound  of  bees*-wax,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  hogs'-Iard,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turpendpe, 
melted  and -mixed  well  together.  This  composition  is  kept 
in  a  fluid  state,  by  putting  it  in  an  earthen  pan  over  boiling 
water;  with  a  brush  it  is  then  spread  evenly  on  sheets  of 
moderately  thin  brown  paper,  which,  when  cold,  is  cut  into 
slips  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  scion  being 
fitted  to  the  stock,  take  one  of  these  slips,  warm  it  by  breadi- 
ing  on.it,  and  bind  it  round  the  graft,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  matting  and  claying. 

« 

;'      WATERING  AND   PROTECTING  NEWLY-PLANTED  TREES. 

• 

All  fruit-trees  planted  in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring, 
should  be  protected  from  the  effects  of  high  winds,  by  being 
properly  staked  up,  as  already  directed,  and  also  occasionally 
watered,  which  will  be  of  much  importance  to  their  breaking 
strong  and  taking  properly  to  the  soil. 

DIGGING  THE   FRXnT-TREB   B0RD£|lS. 

Dig  the  fruit-tree  borders :  this  will  be  serviceable  to  the 
trees,  and  destroy  weeds ;  and  the  borders  will  appear  neat/ 
and  be  ready  for  sowing  or  planting  with  crops  of  small 
growth,  or  such  as  will  not  much  exhaust  the  soil. 

Hoe  the  surface  of  such  fruit-tree  borders  as  were  dug  in 
the  foregoing  months,  and  are  not  sown  with  crops ;  such  as 
radishes^  spinach,  lettuce,  &c. 

PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

This  is  a  good  season  for  making  new  plantations  of  this 
valuable  and  excellent  fruit.     In  preparing  the  ground  for 
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them,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be*  trenched  or  deeply  dug; 
the  roots  of  these  plants  penetrating  to  a  great  depths  and  at 
the  same  time  well  manured.     They  may  be  planted  in  rows 
at  firom  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  according  to  their 
kinds,  or  in  beds,  each  containing  three  rows,  with  alleys 
of  three  feet  between  the  beds,  and  the  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  beds,  and;the  plants  twelve  or  fifleeh  inches  apart 
in' the  line,  according  to  their  sort     Choose  the  young  plants 
from  the  runners  of  the  preceding  season  well  rooted,  and  be 
careful  not  to  mix  the  sorts,  while  collecting  the  plants.     In- 
deed, every  sort  of  strawberry,  where  it  can  conveniently  be 
done,  should  be  grown  in  separate  beds,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  will  prevent  their  running  into  one  another.     Never 
plant  old  plants  by  any  means,  but  have  the  runners  of  the  pre- 
ceding season  taken  off  when  well  rooted,  and  put  into  nursing- 
beds,  to  gain  strength,  they  will  be  in  good  condition  to  plant 
in  spring.  ,«..The  duration  of  strawberry-beds  depends  on  a 
^viuriety  of  circumstances,    sometimes  they  will  last  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  years,  and  often  only  for  two  or  three  crops; 
and  some   cultivators  only  allow    them  to  remain,  on  the 
ground  one  year.    The  Rev.  Thos.  Gamier,  of  Stoke,  near 
Southampton,  a  successful  cultivator  of  this  fruit,  destroys  all 
his  beds  early  in  August,'  as  soon  as  the  gatherings  are  over, 
and  then  proceeds  to  form  new  ones  by  trenching  and  ma- 
nuring them;  he  selects  his  plants  from  the  strongest  runners 
of  the  old  rejected  plants.     If  the  weather  should  be  parti- 
cularly hot,  and  the  surface  of  the  groinid  much  parched, .  he 
defers  the  operation  of  prepaiing  and  planting  his  beds  till  the 
ground  be  moistened  with  rain.     Such  is  the  simple  mode  of 
treatment  which  he  has  adopted  for  several  successive  years, 
and  such  is  his  success,  that  he  produces  a  greater  quantity  of 
excellent  fruit  on  a  given  piece  of  ground  than  that  of  any 
other  gardener  in  the  county.     Depth  of  soil,  he  observes,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  in  his  opinion,  it  is  needless  to  plant 
many  of  the  better  kinds  of  strawberries,  where  it  is  hot  of  a 
considerable  depth.      In  this  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Gamier,  and  must  observe,  that  the  finest  and  greatest  crops 
of  this  fruit  we  ever  saw,  were  in  his  garden.     It  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  but  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  most  straw- 
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henies  gefierata  rootSj  and  strite  them>ito  tbe  ground  nearly 
two  feet  deep  in  the  course  of  the  aeason*  The  pines  Giov^ 
End,  and  roseberry,  succeed  better  than  any  other  in  stiff 
and  shallow  soils,  and  should  be  plan^  in  an  open  situar 
tioni  and  not  in  one  too  much  shaded-  Many  sorts  of 
strawberry  are  now  raised  annually  from  seed,  which  is 
aown  when ,  tfie  fruit  is  ripe«  Plants  are  produced  to  plant 
out  at  this  time,  and  if  planted  in  rather  a  moist  situation, 
will  produce  abundance  of  fine-flayoured  fruit  the  following 
autumn.  The  Alpine  strawben^  should  always  be  raided  from 
•eeds,  and  differs  from  all  others  of  the  same  &mily,  inafih 
much  that  it  produces  abundance  of  fruit  the  same  seascm 
that  it  is  sown.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  sown  in  spring, 
<m  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  and  sometimes  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  where,  in  the  latter  way,  it  is  forwarded,  by  being 
placed  in  some  of  the  forcing  departments,  not  too.  warm,  and 
wh^i  above  ground  gradually  hardened  to  the  open  air.  By 
auch  means,  it  gets  rather  stronger  than  those  reared  0n  a 
bed  of  light  earth  out  of  doors.  In  July,  oi^  August,  they 
are,  in  either  case,  fit  to  plant  out  ibr  good,  which  is  generally 
done  in  a  shaded  situation,  either  behind  a  wall,  or  hedge,  in 
rich  moist  soil,  allowing  the  plants  two  feet  apart,  row  from 
row,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  line.  In  this  way,  abundant 
erops  are  obtained,  and  will  continue  bearing  until  destrqyed 
by  the  frost  The  season  of  this  fine  fruit  can  thus  be  prc^ 
longed  for  a  considerable  time :  forced  roseberries,  pines,  car 
Alpines,  being  ripe  in  March,  and  the  seedling  Alpines  in  fi^uit 
till  the  middle  of  Noyember.  In  making  plantations  of  this 
fruit,  plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  them,  that  they  may 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  process  of  watering  or  gathering  them. 
The  hautboy  generally  thrives  best  in  light  soils,  and  cannot 
be  scarcely,  over-dunged,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  thrown 
into  a  ..superfluity  of  leaves  by  manure  as  some  of  the  others. 
There  are  various  sorts  of  this  species,  all  of  them  esteemed 
for  their  fine  flavor ;  one  variety  has  the  parts  of  fructification 
so  perfect,  that  it  bears  plentifully,  being  capable  of  fecun* 
dating  itself;  while  some  other  varieties  are  so  imperfect,  that 
they  contain  the  male  parts  in  one  flower,  and  the  female  in 
another.    Still  tKose  latter  varieties  are  reckoned  the  finest 
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flavored  fruit  Keen,  a  respectable  market-gardeneri  and  a 
successful  cultivator  of  this  fruit,  observes,  that  gre^t  care  is 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  selecting  young  plants  of  these  sorts 
for  making  out  new  plantations ;  that  there  fcu^  a  proper  pro« 
portion  of  male  plants  to  the  female,  not  having  too  many  of 
die  former,  as  they  bear  no  fruit,  and  are  more  prone  to  run 
into  feaves  and  runners  than  the  other.  He  considers,  that 
the  proportions^  ought  to  be  one  male  to  ten  females,  and  states 
his  experience  for  making  such  a  choice*  Having  formerly 
been  in  the  habit  of  selecting  female  plants  alone  for  his  beds, 
he  fiuled  in  being  able  to  procure  crops ;  but  in  1809,  suspect- 
ing his  error,  he  obtuned  some  male  blossoms,  which  he 
placed  in  a  bottle  on  the  bed  of  female  hautboys.  In  a  few 
days,  he  perceived  the  fruit  near  the  bottle  to  swell.  On  this 
observation,  he  procured  more  male  blossoms,  and  in  like 
manner  placed  them  in  bottles  in  different  parts  of  the  beds^^ 
removing  the  bottles  to  fre^h  places  every  morning,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  a  moderate  crop  where  he  had  no  fruit  the 
preceding  year. 

In  making  out  fresh  strawberry  plantations,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  above,  as  fiif  as  regards  this  species  of  straw- 
berry. The  distinctions  between  the  sexes  can  be  most  readily 
observed  while  in  flower,  and  the  plants  should  ^  be  then 
marked ;  or  in  selecting  them  while  in  fruit,  choose  ten  young 
plants  from  those  which  bear  fruit,  and  one  from  those  which 
are  barren. 

Strawberries  require  a  larger  portion  of  water  than  almost 
any  other  of  our  cultivated  fruits  to  bring  their  crops  to  peiv 
fection.  A  considerable  expense  is  incurred  on  this  account 
by  the  strawberry-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. They  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  a  na- 
turally moist  situation  for  this  fixiit,  and  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  strawberry-garden  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
expense  for  them,  the  quantity  which  they  cultivate  being  so 
great.  A  very  rational  and  usefiU  strawberry-garden  is  de- 
scribed by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  in  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions, Vol.  V.  p.  191,  which  was  observed  by  that  scientific 
gentleman  some  years  ago,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham,  and 
was  the  invention  of  a  person  at  that  place. 
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The  beds  (1)  were  on  flat  ground,  each  about  three  feet  wide ; 
between  th^m  were  trenches,  (2)  about  nine  inches  wide,  and 
four-inch  walls  of  brick-work  on  each  side,  to  keep  up  the  earth 


of  the  beds.  These  trenches  were  about  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  courses  of  brick  laid  fiat  without  mortar,  and  were  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  holding  water,  which  was  supplied 
from  a  pump  whenever  the  ground  was  dry,  while  the  plants 
were  in  fruit. 

In  Devonshire,  the  same  gentleman  observes,  that  straw- 
berry-beds are  constructed  against  the  side  of  a  hill  or  bank, 
by  building  up  beds  in  steps,  with  rough  granite  at  the  front 
to  keep  up  the  earth,  each  step  being  about  two  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  wide.  These  steps  are  filled  with  good  loam,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  beds  covered  with  rough  pieces  of  granite 
bedded  into  the  loam,  leaving  openings  between  the  stones, 
just  sufiicient  to  put  in'  the  plants.  The  surface  being  thus 
covered  with  stones,  the  ground  is  thereby  kept  moist,  and 
the  fruit  always  clean.  Beds  on  this  plan  might  be  readily 
made  in  any  situation,  by  using  bricks  or  any  kind  of  stone 
for  keeping  up  the  mould,  and  covering  the  sur&ce  with  tiles 
or  pebbles,  or  any  sort  of  stone  most  convenient.  This  will 
not  only  be  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  watering,  but,  if  neatly 
done,  will  be  a  convenient  mode  of  cultivating  them,  and  the 
-firuit  may  be  gathered  without  any  chance  of  treading  on  it. 
If  a  situation  were  provided,  either  with  a  natural  spring  or 
stream  of  water  upoi\  the  top  of  such  a  bank,  it  might,  with 
little  trouble,  be  made  to  irrigate  the  beds,  when  in  bloom,  or 
the  fiiiit  swelling ;  and  if  let  ofi*  when  nearly  ripe,  the  refiec- 
;tion  of  the  sun,  if  the  bank. sloped  towards  the  south,  would 
be  such  as  not  only  to  give  a  high  flavor  to  the  fruit,  but  also 
very  much  to  accelerate  its  ripening.  In  such  cases,  where 
-water  cannot  be  got  naturally,  a  pump,  such  as  is  described 
for  the  Chatham  strawberry-beds,  might  be  used. 

We  have  always  considered  a  strawberry-garden  to  be  a 
desideratum ;  and  the  advantages  gained  would  repay  both  the 
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expense  and  the  trouble  of  its  formatton.  It  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  have  it  so  constructed,  that  the  beds 
might  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  Either  of  the  above  methods  would  answer  well,  or 
if  there  be  the  convenience  of  a  small  island  in  a  pond  or 
piede  of  water,  it  would  be  an  admirable  situation  for  a  straw- 
berry-garden, and  would  answer  the  pur^se,  provided  that 
the  surface  was  not  too  high  above  the  level  of  the  water.  In 
such  a  situation,  beds  made  in  the  common  way  would  answer 
very  well,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  would  get  down  into  a 
cool  wet  bottom,  which  they  are  fond  of  in  summer.  In  win-' 
ter,  when  they  might  probably  suffer  from  being  too  long 
kept  wet,  the  water  might  be  let  down  to  a  lower  level ;  but 
if  the  plantations  be  annually  made,  this  precaution  would  not 
be  necessary.  Strawberries  may  be  secured  from  the  att^ks 
of  birds  by  surrounding  the  compartment,  where  they  are 
grown,  with  wattled  hurdles,  made  close  on  purpose,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  drawing  in  a  few  branches  in  the  places  at  which 
birds  might  penetrate,  placing  them  upright  like  a  fold,  and 
then  covering,  the  whole  top  surface  with  netting,  supported 
high  enough  to  admit  of  getting  conveniently  to  gather  the 
fruit  The  fruit  of  Alpine  strawberries,  and  probably  some 
of  the  other  prolific  sorts,  may  be  retarded  till  late  in  the  sea- 
son, by  going  over  the  plants  in  May,  or  when  they  come  into 
blossom,  and  carefully  cutting  off  all  the  bloom  vnih  a  pair 
of  scissors,  preserving  the  lea,veras  much  from  injury  as  pos- 
sible ;  this  is  repeated  until  towards  the  middle  of  June,  when 
more  blossoms  appear,  and  those  are  lefi;  to  produce  fruit, 
which  they  readily  do  until  destroyed  by  the  autumnal  frosts.  ' 
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PROTECTIHG  THE  BLOSSOMS  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 

The  pruning  and  nailing  of  all  fruit-trees  beii^g  finished  last 
months  many  of  the  earlier  kinds  will  now  be  coming  into 
blossom,  and  in  this  precarious  climate  will,  in  many  situa- 
tions, require  protection  from  cutting  winds,  as  well  as  from 
tiie  effects  of  frosts,  which  of  late  years  have  cut  off  the  crops 
of  fruit  while  in  their  tender  state ;  and  m  many  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  firuits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  done  much 
injmQr  to  the  expanding  shoots.  Various  have  been  the  opi-* 
nions  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  protecting  trees,  and 
as  many  plans  have  been  recommended  as  there  have  been 
opiidons  advanced  on  the  subject  The  majority^  of  practical 
gardeners,  however,  agree  in  the  propriety  of  protecting,  by 
some  means  or  otiier,  the  blossoms  and  young  shoots  of  all 
their  tender  trees.  In  situations,  so  happily  placed  as  to  ren- 
der shelter  unnecessary,  much  labour  and  expense  will  be 
savedi  and  the  trees  upon  the  whole  will  be  less  injured,  than 
by  the  most  ingenious  mode  of  covering  tiuit  could  be  adopted. 
Upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  we  will  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  different  modes  pursued  with  as  much  brevity  aa 
possiblot 

The  most  simple  and  primitive  mode  is,  that  of  cover- 
ing widi  fronts  of  ferns,  spruce,  or  otiier  branches,  stuck  in 
amongst  the  branchea  of  the  trees,  and  generally  remain  until 
all  danger  from  frost  is  supposed  to  be  past  This  is  done  on 
a  rational  principle  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  to  retard  the  blossom  by  excluding  the 
rays  of  tiie  sun,  which  often,  at  this  early  season,  shine  with 
great  warmtii  throughout  the  day,  by  which  the  aap  is  set 
in  motion  and  the  flowers  are  induced  to  expand,  while  the 
nights  follow  with  severe  frosts,  and  either  destroy  the  fer- 
tilizing pollen  of  the  male  'parts  of  the  fiructification,  or  ren- 
der them  unfit  for  tiieir  important  offices,  by  which  the  chance 
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of  fruit  is  entirely  destroj^ ;  the  sap  once  set  in  motion^  the 
young  tender  shoots  push  forth,  and  are  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  which  nightly  follows.  By  retarding  the  motion  of 
the  sap ;  by  excluding  the  trees  from  the  effects  of  sunshine  at 
this  early  period,  and  detaining  them,  as  it  were,  by  appa- 
rently continuing  the  winter;  they  are  thus  retarded,  until  this 
danger  of  frosts  be  past,  and  tiien  allowed  to  break  into  bud 
and  blossom,  at  a  season'  more  congenial  to  their  natures* 
This  principle  has  been  acted  upon  in  Scotland,  and  in  some 
parts  of  England,  to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  all  sorts  of 
branches  used  for  this  purpose,  we  would  recommend  those  of 
^he  common  fern,  Pteris  aquttna,  as  being  lighter,  and  there- 
fore not  so  liable  to  injure  the  buds  by  being  blown  i^ainst 
them  with  high  winds.  But  we  consider  this  plan  objection- 
able, as  it  shades  the  bloom  too  much,  and  too  constantly  from 
the  light,  by  which  the  buds  are  rendered  weak,  and  the  friiit 
produced  often  drops  off  in  a  premature  state;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  thd  crop  wonld  have  been'  as  good,  had  the  trees 
been  left  to  take  their  chance*' 

Protecting  with  stra^ikr-ropes  has  been  recommended  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  ^  and  is  performed  * 
by  pla^iiig  poles  in  froi^t  of  the  trees  against  the  waQs,  at  four 
or  six  feet  apart,  one  end  being  fixed  in  the  ground  about  a 
foot  from  the  wall,  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  a 
nail.  A  quantity  of  straw  or  hay-gropes  are  then  prepared, 
and  passed  from  pole  to  pole,  taking  a  turn  round  each  all  the 
length  of  the  wall ;  about  eighteen  inches  above  that,  is  placed 
another  row  of  rope  in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  length  of  the  pole  or  height  of  the  wall  is  completed. 

Protecting -with  nets  is  ofteii'  practised,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Niool.  The  old  nets  used  for  protect- 
ing fruits  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  are  hung  over  the  trees 
sometimes  doubled  or  trebled,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
had.  In  screening  with  nets  of  any  kind,  they  are  to  remain 
on  day  and  night,  until  all  danger  of  frost  be  over.  Nets  are 
very  good  screens  if  properly  put  on;  they  are  generally  put 
on  in  a  very  careless  manner,  without  any  seeming  considera- 
tion of  the  actual  cause.  They  are  generally  hung  over  close 
to  the  branches,  the*flowering-buds  often  sticking  out  beyond 
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the  nets^  which  of  course  derive  no  benefit  firom  them.  Instead 
of  being  hung  up  m  so  unmeaning  a  manner,  they  should  be 
t>Iaced  out  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  firom 
the  walls,  by  means  of  sticks  of  that  length  placed  with  their 
but-end  against  the  wall,  and  their  other  end  either  slit  or 
having  a  natural  fork  to  keep  the  net  more  steadily  out ;  and 
these  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet  apart  In 
putting  on  the  nets  they  should  be  put  on  pretty  tight  at  first, 
and  their  ends  nailed  close  to  the  wall  on  all  sides,  then  these 
sticks  put  in  to  keep  them  firom  the  wall,  will  tighten  them  up 
sufficiently  to  render  them  steady,  that  no  wind  can  displace 
them. 

Nets  made  of  woollen  yam  are  much  better  than  any  other 
sort  of  net,  and  may  be  made  or  purchased  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  will  last  for  many  years.  These  nets  are  in  gene- 
ral use  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  in  England.  The 
advantage,  they  have  over  nets  made  of  flax  or  hemp  is,  that 
their  meshes  are  rendered  much  smaller  than  they  really  are 
by  the  brisdeness  of  the  material,  and  its  constant  tendency  to 
contract;  and  by  its  disposition  to  attract  moisture,  such  as 
cold  dews  and  hoar-firost,  protects  the  blossom,  while  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  light  gets  in  to  the  trees.  It  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  less  close  in  texture  by  tightening  or  loosening 
it,  according  to  circumstances.  This  simple  contrivance  was 
invented,  in  1805,  by  two  ladies  in  Perthshire,  for  their  bro- 
ther's garden.  Nets  made  of  straw  are  used  in  the  Dalkeith 
gardens,  and  of  bass  in  the  gardens  of  Sweden. 

Protecting  the  blossom  with  mats  is  a  common  method, 
but  is  very  troublesome,  and  in  the  end  expensive.  Protect* 
ing  by  means  of  oil-paper  firames  is  adopted  in  some  places 
with  success.  These  firames  are  made  like-  common  sashes, 
only  very  slight,  and  are  covered  with  common  printing  paper 
of  the  cheapest  quality,  which  afier  being  pasted  on,  is  painted 
over  with  boiled  linseed-oil.  These  fi-ames  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  trees,  and  made  moveable  by  contrivances,  which  must ' 
vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  slope  firom  the  wall 
be  considerable,  a  few  firames  must  be  made  to  fit  the  spaces 
at  the  ends.  These  firames  are  not  put  on  until  the  blossoms 
are  pretty  well  expanded;  till  which  time  they  are  not  very  apt 
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to  suffer  by  hail-sjiowers^  frost,  &c.  In  this  way,  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  rendering  the  blossoms  delicate  by  the 
covering,  than  if  it  were  applied  at  an  earlier  period.  These 
frames,  if  taken  care  of,  will  last  for  many  years,  and  will  be 
useful  for  ripening  melons,  cucumbers,  or  protecting  flowers, 
and  many  such  purposes. 

The  bad  effects  of  frost  in  still  weather,  which  may  be  said 
to  fall  perpendicularly,  may  be.  guarded  against  by  fixing  a 
temporary  coping  of  boards  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
project  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  over  the  trees,  and  may  be 
removed  when  all  danger  of  such  frosts  are  over ;  but  these 
perpendicular  frosts  are  less  injurious  than  cutting  frosty 
winds,  which,  while  they  prevail,  to  a  certain  degree,  blast 
every  species  of  vegetation*. 

The  most  effectual  guard  against  the  ill  effects  of  frost  and 
winds,  at  this  season^  is  canvas  screens,  recommended  by 
Nicol,  which,  while  they  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and 
sufiicientiy  guard  off  the  frost,  do  not  prevent  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  light  from  penetrating  to  the  trees.  The  cloth  for 
this  purpose  should  be  very  thin,  like  what  is  called  bunting ; 
and  that  it  may  last  the  longer,  and  admit  more  light,  it -should 
be  oiled. 

The  screens  may  either  be  fixed  in  firames,  or  may  be  put  up 
in  single  sheets,  and  be  made  to  answer  for  6ne  or  for  several 
trees,  as  they  may  happen  to  be  placed  on  the  walL  In  eitiier 
.  case,  they  should  be  placed  clear  of  the  tree,  that  is,  about 
the  distance  of  a  foot  at  top,  and  eighteea  inches  at  bottom. 
If  in  finmes,  they  may  be  made  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  sash,  between  rafters,  and  may  be  double,  as  in  win- 
dows, to  go  either  up  or  down,  in  order  to  admit  air.  -  The 
rafters  being  made  moveable,  the  whole  may  be  removed  or 
put  up  at  pleasure,  and  if  carefiilly  dried,  and  packed  up  in  a 
dry  room,  when  not  in  use,  will  last  many  years.  If  the 
screens  be  made  in  sheets,  they  may  be  mounted  upon  rollers 
at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  lowered  or  taken  up  at  pleasure ; 
but  in  this  case,  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  a  set  of  slight 
rafters,  or  neat  poles,  laid  against  the  walls  at  proper  dis- 
tances, to  prevent  the  wind  from  dashing  the  canvas  against 
the  trees,  the  effects  of  which  ^re  too  obvious  to  mention. 
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These  sheets  may  be  of  any  convfnlent  length,  ood  made  to 
cover  one  or  more  trees-,  a&may  Ik  required.  If  the  trees  be 
planted  according  to  their  seK^al  kinds,  aa  we  have  recom- 
mended, then  the  whole  Bpaee  may  be  covered  with  one  or 
more  picieeB  of  this  covering,  and  will  be  more  oHivenient 
than  if  the  trees  were  scattered  aboat  on  dil^vnt  parts  of 
the  walls.  In  using  these  screens  in  either  of  the  above  fcMms, 
die  trees  are  always  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  in 
good  weather,  through  the  day,  covering  only  at  pight  and 
in  bad  weather,  applying  them  {mm  the  time  the  buds  begin 
to  open,  till  the  fruit  be  fiuriy  set,  or  till  all  danger  from  the 
efiects  of  frost  be  past 

A  frame  for  the  protectioD  oS  fruit-trees  on  walb  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  gardener  at  Bollindean,  tn  Perth- 
shire, which  although  at  fiist  ugbt  may  appear  rather  intri- 
cate, yet  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 


It  is  made  of  thin  semi-transparent  canvass,  about  36  inches 
broad.  The  edges  and  seams  of  the  screen  are  bound  with 
tape,  and  it  runs  on  two  wires  placed  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
frame,  and  kept  tight  by  screws  at  the  extremities. 
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1. 2. 8. 4.  are  the  four  comers  of  the  wooden  iranu?,  when 
jomed  together  and  fixed  upon  the  wall. 

5.  5.  are  wooden  fitcings  fixed  on  the  firont  edge  of  die  sidleB 
of  the  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  screen  within  them. 

6.  h  1. 1.  are  similar  fiuangs  on  the  top  and  bottom,  but 
moveable  on  hinges,  shewn  at  l  1. 1.  for  the  convenience  of 
putting  the  rings  of  the  screen  upon  the  iron  wires  9. 9. 9. 9. 

7. 7. 7.  are  the  breadths  of  the  screen,  strengthened  by 
slips  of  tape  s.  s.  sewed  ixpon  the  seams. 

8. 8.  are  the  two  upright  pieces  of  wood,  to  which  the  screen 
is  nailed,  which  slide  under  the  facings  5. 5.,  and  are  secured 
by  the  hasps  3. 3.  s«  8. 

9. 9. 9. 9.  are  the  iron  wires  pn  which  the  screen  slides,  by 
means  of  rings. 

4.4.4.4.  are  thumbnscrews,  for  tightening  the  wires  and 
preventing  them  firom  relaxing. 

5.5.5.5.  are  the  rings  upon  the  bottom  wire.  When  the 
screen  is  adjusted^  the  lower  facing  1. 1. 1.  b  folded  up  to 
10. 10.,  and  festened  with  square  buttons  «.  e. 

11. 11. 11. 11.  the  plan  of  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the 
firame,  with  a  semi-circular  hole  cut  in  the  latter,  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
firame  being  fixed  close  to  the  wall. 

12.  i2. 12. 12.  the  section  of  a  side  of  the  firame  and  of  the 
wall. 

13. 13.  are  the  top  and  bottom  stops,  to  keep  the  screen  in 
its  place. 

14.  b  a  piece  of  cloth  loosely  suspended  between  the  wall 
and  the  upright  stake  15,  to  receive  die  firuit  that  falls  off  the 
tree ;  the  stake  15  is  repeated  at  convenient  distances  in  the 
firame. 

This  firame  has  been  tried  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  found  perfectly  to  answer. 

The  sudden  transition  firom  cold  to  heat,  which  we  expe- 
rience in  the  sultry  hot  sunny  days  of  spring  succeeding  firosty 
nights,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  &ilure  of  crops  of  our 
finer  fhiits  m  the  open  air.  The  blossoms  get  firozen  through 
the  night,  and  the  sun  acting  with  all  its  power  on  them  in 
the  morning  before  they  are  at  all  thawed,  destroys  many. 
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and  injures  the  rest.  The  effects  of  dhadfngi  of  whatever  sort, 
counteracts  thi^  evil  less  or  more,  as  by  it  the  frost  may  be 
prevented  from  injuring  the  blossoms;  or,  when  they  have 
been  affected,  by  shading  them  from  the  sun*s  rays,  until  they 
become  gradually  thawed.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
circumstance  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  very  rational  mode 
of  cure,  by  thoroughly  watering  the  blossom  or  young  fruits 
with  cold  water,  applied  with  a  garden^ngine,  in  the  morning, 
before  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  If  the  blossom,  or  even  the 
fruit,  be  discolored,  this  application  of  cold  water  recovers 
them ;  but  it  is  necessary,  that  this  be  done  before  the  sun 
shines  upon  them.  Sometimes  one  watering  will  not  be  enough 
to  recover  the  parts  affected,  in  such  cases,  it  must  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  until  every  appearance  of  frost  be  gone, 
and  the  blossoms  or  fruit  attain  their  proper  color.  The  ope-, 
ration  of  watering  before  sun-rise,  in  counteracting  the  fixwt, 
seems  to  produce  its  effects  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  to  a  frozen  joint  or  limb,  which  is  injured 
by  the  sudden  application  of  warmth.  This  plan  has  been 
long  adopted  by  the  London  nurserymen,  when  their  plants 
have  been  affected  by  frost  during  the  night,  and  is  attended 
with  the  most  marked  success.  Vegetables  of  any  sort  may 
be  recovered  by  this  application,  and  it  should  be  attended  to 
by  the  gardener  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  . 

WATERING  NEWLY-PLANTED  FRUIT^REES. 

Any  of  the  fruit-trees  that  have  been  omitted  to  be  headed 
down  last  month,  should  be  done  now  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  all  newly-planted  trees  attended  to  in  regard  to  watering, 
which  must  be  repeated  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  re- 
quire* 

DESTROYING  INSECTS  ON  FRUIT-TREES  AND  BUSHES. 

Insects  of  many  species  will  now  begin  to  make  their  ajp- 
peaxance ;  therefore,  to  keep  these  intruders  under,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  upon  theu*  first  appearance,  and  continue  dili- 
gently to  watch  their  progress  during  the  season.     Most  of 
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them  only  live  for  one  seasoni  but  their  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion are  so  great,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  destroying 
them  as  they  appear,  or  in  remoying  all  appearances  of  them 
in  a  yet  imperfect  state.  That  industrious  naturalist,  Leuwen- 
hoeck,  by  calculation  discovered  that  two  house-flies,  a  male 
and  female,  will,  in  three  months'  time,  produce  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  of  its  species.  The  insects  most  in- 
jurious to  the  productions  of  the  garden  are :  the  red  spider, 
{Acarus  ieUuriuSi  of  Linnaeus,)  {Aphis  lanigera,)  or  Ameri- 
can  blight;  the  wasp  {Vesha  vulgaris,  of  Linn.);  the  ear- 
wig, {Forficula  auricularia) ;  the  bug,  {Cimex);  the  thrips, 
the  chermes,  the  cabbage-moth  {PhaUefUB  oleracca)\  the 
gooseberry-moth  {Phakena  tcavaria) ;  the  currant-moth  {Pha- 
Ubkub  grossularuB) ;  and  the  codling-moth,  very  common  on 
firuit-trees  {PluUcenae  pomoneUa) ;  the  wood-louse  {Oniscus) ; 
the  earth-worm  {Lumbricus)\  the  slug.  {Limax)\  and  the 
snail  {Helix) ;  the  ant  -  {Formicci) ;  .  Iind  caterpillars  {Papi- 
lio) ;  the  aphides,  or  green-fly,  and  grubs,  or  the  larvae  of  the 
beetle  {Scarabceus)  tribe. 

The  destruction  of  these  insects  ought  now  to  occupy  our 
attention,  and  will  be  no  difficult  matter,  if  taken,  in  time. 
The  red  spider  makes  its  appearance  in  dry  hot  weather,  on 
peach,  nectarine,  and  many  other  trees  and  plants;  and,  as 
Nicol  observes,  is  always  found  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves, 
but  most  often  on  rough  downy  leaves^  where  it  is  protected 
in  its  young  state  by  the  hair  on  the  leaves.  This,  however, 
is  not  without  an  exception,  for  we  find  it  also  on  leaves  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  devoid  of  all  covering.  Its  attacks  are  less 
firequent  upon  the  apricot,  than  on  most  other  fiiiit-trees.  It 
is  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  and  is  not  easily  distin- 
^ished  without  the  assistance  of  the  microscope.  If  the  back 
of  the  leaf  be  viewed  by  the  aid  of  that  instrument,  it  will 
appear  full  of  its  webs,  and  if  many  abound  on  it,  the  leaf 
appears  fiill  of  punctures,  becomes  discolored  and  brown  on 
the  upper  surface,  fades  and  fidls  off!  This  insect  is  more 
troublesome  in  hot-houses  than  out  of  doors,  and  more  in  dry . 
warm  seasons,  than  in  moist  and  cold  ones.  Water  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  only  cure,  and  it  must  be  used  in  con- 
siderable quantities.     If  the  insect  has  got  once  established  on 
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the  leaves^  it  is  not  mere  Bprinkling  that  ^I  dislodge  it;  it 
must  have  the  water  applied  with  foree  from  the  garden-engine^ 
and  that  in  a  considerable  quantity,  and  repeated  twice  each 
day,  or  oftener,  first  working  the  engine  fit)m  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  tree,  and  then  from  the  left,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
leaves  can  escape  a  general  washing*  If  this  be  properly  at* 
tended  to,  it  will  not  only  keep  the  insect  off  altogether,  but 
will  drive  it  off,  however  strong  it  may  be. .  It  is  of  much 
consequence  to  the  trees  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  gain  a-head, 
for  in  that  case,  many  of  the  leaves  will  611  'off,  or  be  unable 
to  perform  their  functions,  and  consequently  the  tree  must 
suflfer  a  great  check.  The  operation  of  washing  should  be 
{:erformed  in  the  evening,  particularly  as  at  that  time  the  eflects 
of  the  moisture  will  not  be  so  soon  lost ;  but  if  there  be  any 
appearance  of  frost,  it  had  better  be  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  has  any  effect  upon  the  trees. 

The  Acarus  holosericus,  or  scarlet  acarus,  an  insect  simi- 
lar to  the  red  spider,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  is 
equally  destructive  to  fruit-trees,  and  is  often  by  gardeners 
confounded  with  it.  Water  is  the  only  cure  for  it,  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  for  the  red  spider. 

Wasps  will  be  considered  more  frdly,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  their  attacks  upon  ripe  fruits.  In  the  mean  time,  care 
should  be  taken  to  destroy  every  one  that  makes  its  appear- 
ance, for  by  destroying  one  at  this  season,  a  whole  nest  is 
thereby  prevented  from  being  formed.  To  promote  their  de- 
struction, an  equal  sum  ought  to  be  given  to  the  destroyer  of 
a  queen  wasp  at  this  season,  as  for  a  nest  in  autumn.  Nothing 
has  been  found  to  keep  down  this  troublesome  insect  so  eflfec- 
tually,  as  remunerating  the  operatives  in  and  about  the  garden  ^ 
with  so  much  money  for  each  insect  destroyed  at  this  season^ 
as  well  as  for  each  nest  when  fully  formed. 

Ear^gs. — ^As  the  ear*wig  retires  during  the  day  to  hide  in 
some  hole,  it  may  be  caught  by  hanging  bean-stalks,  cut  into  f 

short  lengths,  in  various  parts  of  the  tree  or  plant  that  it  in-  f 

fests,  into  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  go,  and  upon  examining 
them  they  may  be  taken  out  and  [destroyed.     They  are  very  S 

destructive  to  flowers,  more  so  than  fruits,  and  are  carefidly 
sought  after  by  the  florist. 
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<  The  bug  or  coea^  genu$. — Of  this  genu9,  there  are  several 
species^  chiefly  named  fr^m  the  plants  on  which  they  feed, 
such  as  the  pine-bugi  vine-bug,  orange-bug,  and  peach-bug ; 
the  three  first  are  generally  found  in  hot-houses,  and  will  be 
noticed  in  the  Fareing-garden.  The  bug  found  upon  the 
peach  should  be  brushed  or  rubbed  dOT,  and  if  that  practice 
be  persevered  in,  it  wil^  soon  clear  the  trees  pf  them.  All 
washes  and  powders  are  to  be  considered  m»'ely  as  palliatives ; 
nothing  will  eradicate  these  insects  equally  to  picking  them  off. 

The  Thrips  genus  consists  of  very  small  insects,  which  are 
sometimes  very  troublesome  in  melon  and  cucumber  frames. 
Water  dashed  upon  the  leaves  will  drive  them  off,  and  fumiga- 
tions of  tobacco  may  also  be  used.  The  shoots  and  leaves, 
which  they  attack,  become  shrivelled,  brown,  and  pulverize 
between  the  fingers,  as  if  they  w^e  burnt.  They  are  curious 
insects  when  viewed  tlxrough  the  microscope.  They  have  four 
wings,  and  waJk  with  the  lower  part  of  their  body  tiurned  up- 
ward. 

The  CAermesy  is  a  genus  very  generally  confounded  with  the 
aphis.  It  also  inhabits  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants,  and 
by  its  punctures  produces  excrescences  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  which  generally  contain  the  egg  or  iaunature  insect  in 
die  larva  state.     Its  destruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  aphis. 

The  genus  of  Phahenaf  or  moths. — Of  these,  the  cabbage, 
gooseberry,  currant,  and  codling-moths,  are  most  destructive 
to  garden  productions ;  and,  in  their  cateq>illar  state,  are  found 
on  the  leaves  of  tha  plants,  on  which  they  feed,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  name.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  summer 
they  are  to  be  picked  off  by  the  hand,  or  where  the  leaves  are 
much  eaten  with  them,  may  be  gathered  off  and  carried  away. 
Young  ducks,  and  other  domesticated  birds,  will  help  to  keep 
them  down. 

Catching  the  winged  iusect  is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual 
me^d'of  keejHng  under  these  insects.  This  is  done  by  using 
a  gauze  net,  which  should  not  be  above  three  or  four  feet  in 
circumference,  eighteen  indies  or  more  deep,  a^d  attached  to 
a/whaJebone  rim  or  hoop ;  the  handle  should  be  six  feet  long ; 
with  this  net,  a  boy  should  be  kept  going  round  tlie  garden, 
and  when  the  insects,  in  tlieir  butterfly  or  moth  state,  are  fly- 

3£ 
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ing  about,  he  can  -mth  litde  difficnlty  catch  and  destroy  them. 
Thus  Tor  every  female  destroyed  in  sfning,  or  early  in  sum- 
nter,  before  they  lay  their  eggs,  we  destroy  many  hundred 
caterpillars. 

The  following  ingenious  method  of  catching  winged  insects 
in  gardens,  is  recommended,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  by 
Mr,  John  Wilson,  of  Wetbeck  Gardens,  Notts.  Take  a  com- 
mon hand-glass,  the  hexagonal  or  any  other  form  will  do, 


remove  in  the  apex  the  whole  or  part  of  three  of  the  panes 
(a  b  c),  then  take   a   second   hand-glass,    which  must  be  of 
the  same  form  as  the  first,  and  place  it  on  the  ro<^  of  the 
first,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  one  may  coincide  with  the  sides 
of  the  other;  then  all  the  interstices  between  the  bottom  of 
the  one  and  the  eaves  of  the  other  (at  efg)  must  be  stopped 
with  moss,  wool,  or  any  suitable  substance, 
which  will  prevent  the  entrance  or  exit  of  the 
flies.     The  bottom  h&nd-glasB  must  rest  on 
three  pieces  of  bricks  to  form 
an  opening  und^neath.     The 
appearance  of  the  trap,  when 
coQipleted,  is  simply  that  of  one  hand-glass 
above  another. 

Fragments  of  waste  fruit  are  laid  on  the 
ground,  under  the  bottom  hand-glass,  to  attract 
the  flies,  which  having  once  entered,  never  de- 
scend agun  to  get  out,  but  rise  into  the  upper  glass,  aiid  buzz 
about  under  its  roof,  till,  fatigued  and  exhausted,  they  drop 
down,  and  are  seen  lying  dead  on  the  roof  of  the  under  glass. 
One  of  these  traps  placed  conspicuously  on  the  ground,  before 
a  fruit-wall  or  hotrhouse,  acta  a  decoy.     It  is  surprising  to  see 
the  eagerness  with  which  ell  kinds  of  insects  go  to  examine  it, 
and  seeing  various  kinds  of  their  fellows  within,  they  enter 
also,  and  flying  upwards  buzz  through  the  open  panes  (a  b  e). 
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and  perish  altogether  in  the  cavity  between  the  two  hand- 
glasses. « 

The  Wood-louse  (Oniscus)  is  of  retired  habits,  shunning  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  easily  caught  by  placing  bun- 
dles of  reeds,  or  bean-stalks,  in  which  to  shelter  itself,  like 
the  ear-wig,  which  is  already  described. 
.  l^ie  Earth-worm  {Lumbricus),  the  Slug  {Limax)^  and  the 
Snail  {Helex\  are  all  injurious  to  gardens,  the  former  to  gra- 
vel and  grass-walks  and  lawns,  as  well  as  to  tender  plants. 
The  second  extremely  destructive  to  every  species  almost  of 
vegetables,  and  the  third  to  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  former 
are  readily  destroyed  by  watering,  the  ground,  in  which  they 
inhabit  with  lime*water.  The  second  and  third  are  only  to  be 
subdued  by  carefuUy  picking  them  up,  and  either  destroying 
them,  or  carrying  them  to  such  a  distance  from  the  garden, 
that  there  will  be  little  chance  of  their  getting  back. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  common  garden-snail,  {Helex  hoT" 
tensis,)  that  having  once  attacked  a  leaf  or  fruit,  it  will  not 
begin  on  another  until  (he  first  be  wholly  eat^. 

Ants  { jFbriitica).— This  industrious  species  of  insect  is,  in 
light  sandy  soils,  often  very  abundant  Some  say,  that  they 
eat  and  help  to  keep  down  the  aphides ;  at  all  events,  wherever 
the  one  appears  in  any  quantity,  the  other  is  sure  soon  to  fol- 
low. They  sometimes,  however,  commit  sad  depredations  on 
ripe  fruit,  excavating  the  whole  of  the  interior  with  such  nicety, 
that  it  is  not.till  the  hand  be  put  to  pull  the  fruit,  that  the  th^ 
is  discovered.  Their  nests  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  hot 
water  over  them,  or  burning  a  quantity  of  straw  or  any  light 
matter  over  them.  If  a  piece  of  cord  dipt  in  tar  be  tied  round 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  they  will  not  ascend  it. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  method  of  destroying  ants,  in  the  open  garden, 
is,  by  taking  a  straight  rod^  such  as  the  handle  of  a  hoe  or 
rake,  and  .pushing' it  down  two  feet,  so  as  to  leave  an  open 
round  hole  of  that  depth,  the  ants  will  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  hole,  and  from  the  smoothness  of  its  sides  be  unable 
to  get  up.  Once  a  day,  soipe  water  may  be  poured  into  the 
hole,  to  drown  what  are  there,  and  the  round  stick  reinserted, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  smoothness  of  its  sides.  This  mode  is 
known  to  several  gardeners.      Another  mode  is  by  placing 
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saucers^  with  sweet  or  other  oil,  in  different  placesi  either  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  hot-houses,  which  will  destroy  ants,  beetles, 
crickets,  and  other  insects,  the  margin  of  the  oil  being  sprinkled 
with  a  little  sugar. 

^  Caierpittarif  which  are  the  larvae  or  young  of  the  papUio 
geAus,  are  very  destructive,  and  various  means  have  been  tried 
to  destroy  them.  As  their  whole  employment  seems  to  be 
eating,  when  they  meet  with  food  that  suits  their  palates,  they 
are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  soon  leave  leafless  any  plani, 
bush,  or  tree,  on  which  they  begin  their  ravages.  But  nature 
has  provided  a  wise  restraint  on  their  propagation  by  also 
forming  other  insects  which  keep  them  within  due  bounds. 
These  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  r 
from  these  eggs  proceed  small  maggots,  which  gradually  devour 
the  vita)s  of  the  adimal  in  which  they  reside.  When  about 
to  be  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  they  pierce  the  skin  of  the 
caterpillar,  spin  their  pods,  and  remain  on  the  empty  skin  till 
they  assume  the  foYm  of  flies,  and  escape  into  the  air  to  per- 
form the  same  oflice  to  another  unfoitunate  larva.  But  to 
man;  there  is  room  left  to  exercise  his  reason,  in  devising  means 
for  their  destruction.  Lime-water  has  been  used,  which  will 
destroy  a  great  part ;  tobacco-water  will  destroy  more ;  but 
the  most  efficacious  plan  is  to  employ  a  few  children  in  the 
garden  for  a  few  days  to  pick  them  up,  and  afterwards  to  de- 
stroy, them.  The  garden-engine,  used  with  the  greatest  force 
upon  the  bushes,  will  wash  ofl"  many  of  them,  but  picking  we 
have  always  found  the  most  certcdn  in  the  end. 

In  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  Bavaria,  the  following  method 
is  given  for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  in  an  orchard  :— 
Plant  according  to  the  size  of  the  orbhard^  from  one  to  four 
plantB  of  bird-cherry  {Prurnis  Padus) ;  almost  the  whole  of 
the  caterpillars  and  butterflies  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
will  resort  to  that  plant.  The  appearance  of  the  bird-cherry 
will  be  hideous,  but  the  fruit-trees  will  be  safe. 

The  Aphides,  or  what  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
green  fly,  black  fly,  &c.,  two  species  of  the  same  genus,  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  same  means.  They  are  destructive,  and 
annoy  almost  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  many  herbaceous  and 
flowering  plants.     They  attack  the  young  tips  of  the  tender 
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wood».  and^  if  not  soon  cledtroyed,  will  ruin  the  tree.  This 
insect  is  not  so  difficult  to  eradicate  as  some  of  those  already 
noticed.  The  fiimigation  of  tobacco  will  completely  destroy 
them^  and  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  tree.  In  hot- 
houses, the  fumigation  is  easily  performed,  but  upon  the 
open  wall,  the  task  is  more  difficult.  Hdwever,  as  fiimigation 
is  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  expeditious  jofiode,  Arrange- 
mentB  must  be  made  to  confine  the  smoke  for  a  sufficient  time 
near  the  trees  to  destroy  them;  for  which  pttrpose>  spread  an 
oil-eloth  over  the  tree  or  trees  intended  to  be  operated  upon, 
which  fasten  dosely  round  the  edges,  so  as  to  present  d&  small 
a^  quantity  as  possible  of  the  smoke  firom  escaping  ;■  apply  the 
smoke  at  the  bottom,  it  will  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  trees,  and 
if  confined  for  a  short  time,  will  completely  idestroy  every 
aphis  on  the  trees.  Afier  the  fiimigation,  apply  the  garden- 
engine  with  force,  which  will  wash  ofi*all  that  have' not  already 
fidllen  to  the  ground.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
operation  be  performed  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  enemy,  as 
at  that  time  a  less  quantity  of  tobacco  will  be  used,  and  die 
trees  less  injured.  *  Where  the  convenience  of  oil-clotlis  is 
not  to  be  had,  then  garden^mats,  doubled  or  trebled,  will  an- 
swer the  same  purpose.  The  more  efiectually  to  destroy  them, 
and  prevent  any  chance  of  those  which  have  been  stunned 
firom  again  ascending  the  trees,  dig  the  ground  lightly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  which  will  bury  every  one  of  them.  This 
operation  is  ofien  performed  with  a  pair  of  fiimigating-bellows; 
but  for  extensive  fiimigations,  we  always  prefer  cme  or  more 
small  garden  flower-pots,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  having 
a  hole  drilled  through  it,  near  the  bottom,  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  point  of  a  pair  of  common  bellows.  The  tobacco,  which 
should  be  either  the  strongest  roll,  or  tobacco-paper,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  the  tobacco-manufacturers  for  much  less 
than  the  tobacco  itself,  should  be  put  into  the  pot,  in  quantity 
depending  on  the  size  or  number  of  trees  to  be  fumigated ;  or 
if  the  roll-tobacco  be  used,  unrol  it,  and  tear  the  l^ves  into 
pieces,  which  will  cause  it  to  burn  better;  put  this  into  the 
pot,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  damp  hay,  or  any  stiXHig  dis- 
agreeable smelling  herbs,  such  as  tansey,  &c;. ;  t^is  will  add  to 
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the  quantity  of  smoke,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco  diffiised  along 
with  it,  will  Boon  destroy  all  the  aphides  upon  the  trees* 
Choose  a  dull  cloudy  evening  for  this  purpose ;  but  if  the  trees 
be  badly  infested,  do  not  delay  the  operation  on  account  of 
the  weather,  for  it  were  better  to  bum  an  additional  pound  of 
tobacco  than  to  allow  the  enemy  a  single  day  to  gain  strength. 
Small  trees,  or  bushes,  may  be  fiimigated  in  this  way,  by 
throwing  canvas,  or  oiled  cloth,  or  mats,  over  them,  and  apply- 
ing the  smoke  in  the  same  way. 

In  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  Aphis  lanigera,  or  American 
blight,  the  following  method  is  recommended  by  Mr.  James 
Dann,  gardener  to  the  Earl  Mann  ComWallis,  at  Linton 
Place:         , 

The  method  which  he  pursues  is,  invariably,  first  to  scrape 
off  with  a  blunt  instrument,  all  lichens,  and  loose  or  rotten 
bark  from  the  stems  and  branches,  then  pare  off  the  edges  6f 
the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  to  lodge  in ;  and  with 
a  woodman's  racer,  gouge,  or  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankered 
and  rotten  wood,  until  a  clean  live  surface  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  each  cankered  part.  Wanton  lacerations  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  recommended.  ^ 

By  adopting  the  above  method,  and  using  the  under-men« 
tioned  medicament,  Mr.  Dann  engages  to  bring  sound  wood 
in  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit-trees  in  general ;  though 
after  the  operation  of  cleansing  the  wounded  parts,  there  may 
not  be  more  than  one  inch  of  sound  bark  to  carry  on  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap,  provided  the  stems  or  branches  be  pro- 
perly supported. 

Take  two  quarts  of  vegetable  tar,  half  an  ouncQ  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gQl  of 
spirit  of  hartshorn. 

The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  add- 
ing the  spirit  of  salt  hy  degrees  to  dissolve  the  mercury ;  next 
add  the  hartshorn,  rubbing  altogether  until  completely  mixed. 
Provide  an  earthen  glazed  pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous 
liquid ;  add  tlie  tar  by  degrees,  constantly  stirring  it  to  prevent 
its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  wounded  parts  with  the  mixture,  which  will  ad- 
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here  and  give  way  to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  earthenware^  as  the  mercury  will  corrode 
metal  or  wood. 

Wherever  this  mixture  is  applied^  it  will  in&llibly  destroy 
the  aphis^  or  any  other  insect,  and  prevent  emigrants  from 
infested  trees  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or  feeding  on  the 
juices  of  the  young  growing  bark,  owing  to  its  poisonous 
quality.  No  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any 
domestic  animal,  as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar 
prevent  every  danger. 

Grubsg  which  are  the  larvae  of  beetles,  are  very  destructive 
to  the  roots  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  the  most  common  is  the 
scanAaus  melolerUha,  the  eggs  of  which  species  are  deposited 
in  the  ground  by  the  parent  insect,  which,  from  its  form,  is 
well  calculated  for  burrowing.  From  each  of  these' eggs  pro- 
ceeds a  whitish  worm,  which  is  destined  to  live  in  the  earth 
in  that  form  for  four  years,  and  in  that  time  undergoes  various 
changes  of  its  sipn  until  it  assumes  its  chrysalid  form.  These 
creatures,  in  immense  numbers,  work  beneath  the  turf  in  rich 
meadows,  deyouring  the  roots  of  tlie  grass  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  turf  may  be  rolled  up  almost  with  as  much  ease,  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  with  the  spade  or  turfing-iron ;  and  imdemeath, 
the  soil  appears  turned  into  a  soft  mould  for  about  an  inclf  in 
depth.  In  thi^,  the  grub  lies  in  a  curved  position  on  its  back, 
the  head  and  tail  uppermost,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  buried 
in  the  mould.  Such  are  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
grubs  of  tiie  cock-chaffer,  that  whole  fields  of  grass,  in  the 
summer  season,  become  in  a  few  weeks  as  diy  and  brittie  as 
withered  hay,  occasioned  by  these  grubs  devouring  the  roots, 
and  destrojing  all  those  fibres  which  fastened  it  to  the  ground. 
The  larvse  having  continued  four  years  in  the  ground,  undergo 
another  change,  to  effect  wluch,  they  dig  deep  into  the  ground, 
sometimes  five  or  six  feet,  and  there  spin  a  smooth  case, 
in  which  they  change  into  a  chrysalis.  They  remain  in  tiiis 
state  all  the  winter,  tiU  about  the  month  of  Febaruary,  when  they 
become  perfect  beeties,  but  with  their  bodies  quite  soft  and 
white.  In  May,  their  parts  are  hardened,  and  then  they  come 
fortii  out  of  the  earth.  This  accounts  for  our  not  finding  the 
perfect  insect  in  the  ground.    This  species  of  beetie  should  be 
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destroyed  whererer  it  appeam,  as  the  means  of  lessening  its 
de{NPedationfl.  When  it  appears  in  fields^  the  ground  should  be 
fallowed,  and,  by  these  means,  bring  the  grubs  to  the  surfistoe,  so 
that  erows,  and  other  birds  can  get  at  them^  pf  which  they 
are  remarkably  fond*  In  gardens,  they  often  occur,  and  should 
be  piokied  up,  and  destroyed  the  moment  they  are  detected* 
Indeed,  every  species  of  grub,  which  is  turned  up  in  digging, 
should  be  destroyed. 


WATERING  NEWLY-PLANTED   BUSHES. 

Currants,  gooseberries,  and  raspberries,  which  were  planted 
last  month,  or  in  autumn,  should  be  attended  to  with  water ; 
and -where  any  of  thfese  remain  unplanted,  it  should  now  be 
done,  observing,  in  planting  them,  to  water,  or  puddle-plant 
them,  as  already  directed. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries  should  be  planted  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
if  wanted,  and  the  established  plants  cleared  of  all  weeds, 
and  the  earth  often  stirred  up  about  them.     When  strawberries ' 
are  planted  at  this  season,  observe  to  puddle  the  roots  well 
before  planting,  and  water  afterwards. 

Water  the  beds  of  fi*uiting  plants  fi*equently,  in  dry  weather, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Ae  month,  wh^i  they  begin  to  ad- 
vance for  bloom ;  for  if  they  be  not  supplied  with  that  article, 
the  fruit  will  be  smaller,  and  of  less  abundant  production. 


DISBUDDING,    OR    RUBBING  OFF    THE  USELESS   BUDS  OF  WALL- 

TREES. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  monlli,  be^  to  look  over 
apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees ;  rub  off  the  new  advancing 
ill-placed  fore-right  shoot-buds,  and  other  iiregular  growths, 
and  all  the  young  shoots  which  are  useless ;  that  is,  all  the 
shoots  which  are  produced  directly  fore-right,  on  the  front  of 
the  branches  should  be  rubbed  closely  off,  as  well  as  those 
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which  arise  in  parts  of  the  tree  where  they  are  evidofitly  not 
wanted,  and  are  situated  in  places  where  they  cannot  be  regn- 
krly  trained  to  the  wall. 

But  it  must  be  observed^  that  all  regnlarly  placed  side^ 
shoots  and  leaders,  and  such  others,  which  are  properly  situ- 
ated for  laying  in,  must  be  left;  and,  when  of  a  proper 
length,  should,  in  the  two  succeeding  months,  be  trained  to 
the  wall  in  a  r^ular  manner, 

DISBUBDINa  VINES  ON   THE  WALLS. 

The  vines  against  the  walls  should  be  looked  over  about  the 
end  of  this  month ;  they  will,  by  that  time,  if  a  forward  sea- 
son, be  advancing  in  shoots,  and  some  of  them  showing  fruit 
The  dressing  or  disbudding  at  this  early  season  is  to  be  per* 
formed  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  rubbing  the  shoots  closely  offi 

Previously  to  the  training  of  any  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  fruit,  its  mode  of  bearing 
should  be  first  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  object  of  the 
cultivator  must  necessarily  be  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  bearing  wood,  of  an  equal  and  proper  distribution. 

The  vine  is  a  creeping  plant,  throwing  out  the  most  luxu- 
riant shoots  at  the  extremity  of  its  branches,  where  they  are 
laid  horizontally  or  perpendicularly.  In  training  this  tree,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  three  principal  objects  in  view :  first,  to 
cover  the  space  allotted  to  it  with  fiiiit-branches,  leaving  room 
for  both  ripening  the  firuit,  and  the  branches  that  are  to  bear 
fruit  the  succeeding  year:  secondly,  to  take  off*  the  top  of 
each  branch  bearing  firuit  at  the  second  or  third  joint  above  the 
uppermost  bunch,  except  such  branches  as  are  destined  to 
bear  firuit  the  next  year,  which  latter  must  be  exposed,  and 
by  no  means  topped ;  for  if  the  sap  be  checked  in  these,  ifiany 
of  their  buds  will  burst  the  same  season,  and  the  fi-uit  of  next 
year  be  destroyed:  thirdly,  to  take  off*  all  laterals  as  they 
arise,  and  any  shoots  which,  though  laid  in  for  fixiit,  turn  out 
unproductive,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  tree  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  maturation  of  the  fi*uit,  and  the  wood  for 
succeeding  crops. 

By  early  regulating  the  vines,  the  grapes  will  advance  fireely 
in  their  growth,  become  larger,  more  regular,  ripen  sooner, 

.      3p 
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and  be  in  greater  perfection,  than  when  the  vines  are  suflfered 
to  run  into  confusion;  besides,  the  work  can  be  performed 
much  sooner,  and  with  much  greater, correctness,  regularity^ 
and  beneficial  effect,  both  to  the  vines  and  prosperity  of  the 
fruit 

GRAFTING  TREES. 

Grafting  may  yet  be  performed,  if  required. 

The  sorts  which  will  yet  succeed,  are  some  of  the  late  kinds 
of  apples,  pears,  and  plums ;  but  they  must  be  grafted  the 
beginning  of  the  month ;  for  they  will  not  succeed  well,  if 
done  later. 

NEWLY  GRAFTED  TREES. 

Newly-graf);ed  trees  should  now  be  often  looked  over,  t6  see 
if  the  clay  keep  close  about  the  grafts ;  it  being  apt  to  cracky 
and  sometimes  &11  off.  When  this  is  found  to  be  defective, 
let  the  old  clay  be  taken  off,  and  add  some  new  in  its  stead. 

All  those  shoots^  which  rise  below  the  graft,  must  be  taken 
off  as  they  are  produced:  these,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would 
rob  the  graft  of  nourishment,  and  prevent  it  shooting  freely. 

NEWLY  BUDDED  TREES. 

Look  also  over  newly  budded  trees,  that  is,  those  that  were 
budded  last  summer ;  they  will  now  begin  to  advance  in  their 
first  shoots,  proceeding  immediately  from  the  inoculated  bud, 
which,  having  remained  dormant  from  its  insertion  in  the 
stock  last  summer  till  this  season,  will  each  push  forth  one 
strong  shoot,  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  future  new  tree. 
'  Examine,  therefore,  the  young  shoots,  and  look  with  a  careful 
eye  for  insects,  which  sometimes  attack  them,  if  very  dry  wea- 
ther. If  the  leaves  curl  up,  insects  are  the  cause  of  it;  and, 
if  not  prevented,  will  spoil  th^  shoots  in  their  first  growth* 
Let  the  curling  leaves  be  carefully  picked  off;  it  will  prevent 
the  mischief  spreading  farther;  and  fumigate  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  or  wash  the  tips  of  the  shoots  with  tobacco-liquor, 
soap,  and  sulphur,  as  advised  for  .peach-trees,  &c. 
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MAY. 


THINNING  WALL-FRUITS. 

The  thinning  of  fruits^  when  they  set  too  thickly  on  the 
tlrees^  is  a  very  important  branch  of  fruit-tree  culture^  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  by  many  too  little  attended  to. 
That  all  sorts  of  fruits  would  be  benefited  by  being  properly 
thinned  is  evident;  even  the  most  common  gooseberry  and 
strawberry  would  be  increased,  both  in  size  and  flavor,  how 
much  more  so,  then,  peaches,  nectarines,  gtapes,  and  apricots; 
and,  although  seldom  practised,  plums,  cherries,  and  apples, 
would  be  improved  by  the  process.  In  favorable  seasons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  set  in  clusters  upon  the  trees, 
and,  if  not  removed,  would  push  one  another  off;  but  this 
natural  eff)rt  would  much  exhaust  the  trees ;  it  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  commence  the  operation  of  thinning  soon  afler  these 
fruits  are  set,  and  it  should  be  performed  with  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissars,  thinning  out  those  that  are  most  crowded, 
and  reducing  each  cluster  of  fruit,  or  where  they  are  set  so 
thick  as  to  touch  one  another,  to  a  reasonable  extent  This  ope- 
ration, however,  must  not  be  completed  at  this  early  period, 
as  circumstances  may  occur,  of  which  we  have  no  fore-know- 
ledge, that  may  cause  a  great  portion  of  the  crop  to  drop  off; 
reserving  for  fhture  thinnings  in  June,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
final  thinning  in  the  beginning  of  July.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple to  be  kept  in  view  at  each  thinning,  the  largest  and  best- 
formed  firuit,  and  such  as  are  most  favorably  placed,  should 
be  retained ;  all  others  should  be  taken  ofi^  unless  upon  such 
shoots,  or  parts  of  the  tree,  where  the  crop  may  be  less  abund- 
ant. In  such  cases,  a  few  of  the  less  handsome  firuit  may  be 
left,  which  will  improve,  as  they  advance  towards  perfection. 
On  healthy  and  fully  established  trees,  the  crop  should  be  left 
in  a  greater  quantity ;  but  upon  sickly  and  newly-planted  ones, 
and  upon  sickly  or  weak  shoots,  even  of  healthy  trees,  they 
should  be  thinned  to  a  greater  extent.     No  general  rule  can 
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be  laid  down^  as  to  the  distance  that  each  fruit  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  from  each  other;  a  variety  of  circumstances 
are  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration^  such  as  the  kind  of 
fruity  the  size  which  it  attains,  the  health  and  state  of  the  tree, 
&c. ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  thin  well,  as  the  ultimate  bulk 
of  fruit  will  not  be  decreased,  gaining  individually  what  is 
lost  in  number,  and  the  flavor  will,  consequently,  be  improved. 


DISBUDDING  WALL-TREES. 

By  disbudding  is  meant  a  species  of  pruning,  which  is  per^* 
formed  upon  fruit>-trees  with  good  effect,  and  if  judiciously 
performed,  will,  in  a  great  degree,  obviate  the  necessity  of 
much  winter-pruning ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  disburdens 
the  trees  of  all  superfluous  shoots  and  leaves,  and  admits  of  a 
jDpreater  share  of  nourishment  being  aflbrded,  both  to  the  fruit, 
and  also  to  the  shoots  which  are  laid  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  tree,  and  producing  friture  crops.  In  performing 
this  operation,  some  discrimination  is  necessary,  so  that  no 
fruit-buds  be  displaced,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of  wood- 
buds  .be  retained,  and  those  placed  in  a  proper  position.  All 
superabundant  buds  are  to  be  rubbed  ofi*  with  the  thumb,  when 
they  have  attained  the  length  of  one  or  two  inches,  by  which 
time  a  proper  selection  can  be  made.  In  regard  to  apples^ 
pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  which  produce  their  fruit  upon 
spurs,  these  should  not  be  disbudded  until  the  young  shoots 
have  completed  two  or  three  joints,  at  which  time  they  will  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  spurs,  which  only  form  a  knot 
furnished  with  a  few  leaves,  and  show  no  disposition  to  form 
a  shoot.  Peaches  may  be  operated  upon  sooner  than  most 
other  trees,  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  produce  their  fruit 
upon  the  young  shoots  of  last  year's  growth,  and  seldom, 
under  good  management,  upon  spurs.  In  proceeding  in  this 
operation,  every  part  of  the  tree  should  be  regularly  gone  over, 
and  all  fore-right  wood  displaced,  leaving  upon  each  shoot  of 
last  year's  growth  the  uppermost,  undermost,  and  one  or  two  at 
regular  distances  between  them,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
shoot,  tlie  strength  of  the  tree,  and  other  circumstances* 
Young  trees,  while  in  a  state  of  training,  should  have  their 
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leading  shoots  carefully  disbudded,  as,  fit  this  period  of  their 
growth,  a  judicious  arrangement  of  their  shoots  will  tend  to 
the  formation  of  both  elegant  and  healthy  trees,  this  being  the 
time  when  they  can  be  modelled  to  whatever  mode  of  training 
the  cultivator  may  choose  to  adopt 

Upon  this  subject,  Nicol  justly  observes,  apples  and  pears, 
trained  in  the  fan  manner,  may  be  treated  very  much  as  above ; 
always  observing  to  leave  more  shoots  than  may  ultimately  be 
necessary  to  lay  in,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  that  is,  of  trees  in 
training.  Trees  that  have  filled  the  spaces,  and  are  in  fiiU 
bearing  state,  may  be  disbudded  of  most  wood-buds  that 
appear,  except  in  places  too  dun,  or  the  leading  shoots  of  in- 
ferior branches.  Wood-buds  on  the  old  spurs  are  always  to 
be  displaced,  as  only  tending  to  enlarge  them  unnecessarily. 

Apple  and  pear-trees  trained  horizontally,  must  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner  firom  the  above.  The  leading  stem  of 
trees  yet  in  training,  is  the  object  of  most  particular  care.  The 
buds  on  the  last  year's  shoot,  shortened  as  directed  in  Ja- 
nuary, must  all  be  retained  for  fear  of  accidents,  except  those 
placed  fore-right,  till  they  have  sprung  a  few  inches,  and  it  be 
seen  whether  enough  will  spring,  for  laying  in  right  and  left, 
of  which  to  form  the  tree.  Generally  speaking,  on  the  last 
year's  shoot  of  the  leading  stem,  the  uppermost  bud,  the  upper- 
most pair,  the  undermost  pair,  and  two  intervening  pairs  of 
buds,  should  be  retained,  if  the  stem  push  so  many ;  otherwise, 
one  intervening  pair.  All  wood-buds  on  the  horizontal  branches 
of  trees  thus  trained,  except  the  leading  one,  should  be  dis- 
placed. 


GENERAL  CARE  OF  WALL-TREES. 

Wall-trees  will  now  require  great  attention,  both  as  regards 
protecting  them  from  cold  cutting  winds,  and  removing  the 
protections  of  every  sort,  as  soon  as  tlie  state  of  the  weather 
will  admit  of  it.  It  is  at  this  time,  that  they  are  injured  by 
being  protected  at  all,  by  allowing  the  branches,  or  other  cover- 
ing, to  remain  longer  on  them  than  is  really  necessary^  which 
draws  up  the  young  shoots  in  a  weak  and  tender  state,  and 
unfits  them  to  stand  the  full  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  air. 
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and  sunshine.  Coverings,  of  whatever  kind,  should  not  be 
taken  off  all  at  once ;  they  should  be  removed  by  degrees,  and 
the  young  shoots  hardened  progressively  to  the  full  exposure 
of  the  air.  Insects  of  all  sorts  will  now  be  m  full  strength, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  down,  which,  if  taken  in 
time,  will  save  much  trouble  and  expense.  Pick  off  all 
curled  and  deformed  leaves  of  the  trees  as  they  appear,  and  in 
so  doing,  take  care  not  to  injure  the  young  shoots.  Supply 
all  fruit-trees  plentifully  with  water,  if  the  season  be  dry,  and 
use  the  gardeu-engine  over  all  the  walls  every  aflemoon,  or 
every  alternate  one,  with  sufficient  force  to  dislodge  the  in* 
sects,  and  wash  off  all  dust  and  filth  that  may  have  gathered 
on  the  leaves.  If  there  be  appearance  of  frost,  prefer  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  acts  fully  on  the  trees ;  and  afler  frosty 
nights,  which  we  often  have  about  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
use  the  engine  before  sun-rise,  that  is,  before  the  rays  of  heat 
strike  fully  upon  the  trees,  on  eastern  and  southern  aspects,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  effects  of  frost.  Continue  to  sujv- 
ply  all  newly-planted  fruitrbushes  with  water  at  their  roots, 
and  occasionally  over  their  branches. 


SUMMER-PRUNINQ  O/RRAITTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

On  this  subject,  Nicol  observes,  it  is  not  a  very  common 
practice  to  summer-prune  currants  and  gooseberries,  but  it 
is  essential  to  their  welfare,  and  to  their  production  of  fine 
firuit,  if  judiciously  performed.  It  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
tends  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar.  No  doubt  a 
moderate  degree  of  shade  is  conducive  to  the  swelling  of  the  firuit 
to  a  full  size ;  but  if,  by  too  much  shade,  it  be  excluded  from  the 
sun  and  air,  it  will  be  wanting  in  flavor;  therefore  the  hearts 
of  the  plants  should  be  regularly  thinned  of  the  cross  and 
water  shoots ;  and  all  suckers  rising  about  the  roots  ought  to 
be  carefully  twisted  off,  as  they  appear.  If  part  of  the  shoots 
that  rise  about  the  stools  of  raspberries  were  twisted  off,  or 
otherwise  destroyed,  at  this  time  also,  it  would  let  in  the  air 
about  them ;  the  shoots  left  for  bearing  next  year  would  be- 
come stronger,  and  the  firuit  now  upon  the  plants  increase 
in  size. 
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NEWLY-GRAFTED  AND  BUDDED  TREES. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  look  over  all  grafted 
trees,  and  let  the  clay  be  taken  off,  and  at  the  same  time,  let 
the  bandages  be  loosened. 

All  the  shoots  that  rise  from  the  stocks  below  the  grafts, 
must  be  inmiediately  rubbed  oJST,  that  the  grafts  may  not  be 
robbed  of  their  nourishment. 

Let  the  same  rule  be  observed  with  trees  budded  last  sum- 
mer, keeping  the  stock  clear  of  all  shoots,  which  would  draw 
away  great  part  of  the  nourishment  from  the  bud. 


WATERING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries  should  now  be  regularly  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  if  dry  weather,  and 
continued  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  color,  when  it  should 
be  left  off,  unless  in  extremely  dry  seasons,  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  it,  not  only  to  swell  off  the  fruit,  but 
also  to  keep  the  plants  alive;  for  although  strawberries,  in 
their  natural  habitats,  receive,  or  seem  to  require  little  water, 
yet  those  which  have  been  fed,  as  it  were,  upon  that  element 
hitherto,  will  miss  the  want  of  it,  if  suddenly  deprived  of  it. 
The  London  and  Edinburgh  market-gardeners,  who  are  and 
ought  to  be  the  best  managers  of  these  matters,  give  very 
abundant  supplies  of  water  to  their  strawberries,  and  incur  a 
very  considerable  expense  in  the  performance ;  but  they  findj 
that  they  are  eventually  paid  by  abundant  crops,  which,  with- 
out that  nourishment,  would  have  been  scanty  and  precarious. 
As  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  it  should,  if  the  weather  be  not 
very  scorching,  be  discontinued,  otherwise  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  will  be  injured.  If  they  be  planted  in  lines,  or  in  such 
a  manner,  as  the  fruit  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  mould 
being  splashed  over  them,  either  by  watering  or  heavy  rains ; 
they  should  be.  protected  by  laying  long  clean  wheaten  straw 
carefully  along  the  sides  of  the  rows ;  or,  which  is  better, 
common  bricks,  which,  while  the  fruit  lies  clean  upon  them, 
their  ripening  is  considerably  accelerated  by  the  reflection  of 
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heat  from  the  bricks,  and  the  bricks,  as  well  as  the  straw,  mil 
prevent  the  drought  from  injuring  the  roots.  In  wet  seasons, 
we  have  found  great  benefit  in  laying  rods,  or  pea-stakes,  along 
the  sides  of  the  rows  for  the  fiidt  to  lie  upon,  which  keeps 
them  clean,  and  allows  a  firee  circulation  to  pass  under  them, 
which  will  prevent  their  rotting,  and  elevate  them  above  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  which  prey  very  much  upon  them  in  such 
seasons.  About  the  end  of  this  month,  let  all  the  runners  be 
cut  off,  unless  where  wanted  for  plants  for  young  plantations. 
Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing  and  raking. 

Strawberries  cultivated,  as  already  described,  either  in  a 
separate  strawberry-garden,  or  on  the  sides  of  banks,  should 
be  supplied  plentifully  with  water,  by  either  of  the  modes 
already  laid  down.  If  in  beds  with  trenches  between  them, 
the  trenches  should  be  kept  pretty  full  of  water,  by  either  turn- 
ing in  a  natural  stream,  or  pumping  a  quantity  once  or  twice 
a-day,  as  they  may  require. 

Mulching,  which  is  covering  the  ground  between. the  rows 
with  straw  or  litter,  or  by  placing  slates,  tiles,  or  bricks,  so  as 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  between  the  rows,  evapora* 
tion  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and  less  water  wiU,  con- 
sequently, be  required  to  keep  the  roots  moist,  while  by  adopt- 
ing either  of  these  materials  the  fruit  will  lie  dry  and  clean. 
Coal  ashes  are  not  unfrequently  used  for  this  purpose,  which 
to  a  certain  degree  are  beneficial,  particularly  in  cold  strong 
clayey  soils ;  but  on  Ught  sandy  soils,  their  tendency  to  render 
the  soil  still  lighter,  may  be  attended  with  iiyurious  efifects. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  already  over  rich,  a  top«dressing  of  rotten 
dung  laid  between  the  rows  will  be  of  use,  both  for  lessening 
the  process  of  evaporation,  as  well  as  a£Ebrding  nourishment  to 
the  crop. 
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JUNE. 


NEWLT  PLANTED  TREES. 

Examine  all  firuit-trees  that  were  planted  last  autumn,  win- 
ter, and  spring ;  in  particular  standard-trees ;  and  see  that  they 
be  well  secured,  so  that  they  cannot  be  rocked  about  by  the 
wind. 

This  should  be  duly  attended  to,  but  particularly  such 
standard-trees  which  have  tall  stems  and  large  heads ;  for  it 
must  evidently  appear,  that  those  trees  which  are  secured  will 
make  stronger  shoots  than  those  that  are  not ;  likewise  take 
care  to  keep  the  earth  well  closed  about  the  bottom  of  their 
stems,  that  the  sun  or  wind  may  not  have  access  that  way,  to 
dry  the  earth  near  the  roots. 

Attend  to  the  young  wall  and  espalier-trees,  which  were 
headed  down  in  the  spring ;  they  will  have  made  some  strong 
shoots,  and  the  said  shoots  should  now  be  nailed  to  the  wall, 
both  to  train  them  in  regular  order,  and  to  secure  them  from 
the  power  of  the  wind. 

Water  must  still  be  given  in  very  dry  weather,  to  newly- 
planted  trees,  in  particular  to  those  which  were  planted  late  in 
the  spring. 

Considerable  advantage  would  be  derived  in  continuing  some 
mulchy  dung  on  the  ground  over  the  roots,  to  keep  out  the 
parching  heat  and  drying  winds. 

THINNING  STONE-FRXnTS. 

All  kinds  of  stone-fruits  should  now  be  again  gone  over,  at 
least  twice-  during  this  month,  that  a  further  thinning  of  their 
over-abundant  crops  may  take  place ;  reserving,  however,  the 
final  thinning  till  next  month  {which  see). 

ESTABLISHED   APPLE,   PEAR,   PLUM,   AND  CHERRT-TREES. 

These  trees  will  by  this  time  have  made  strong  shoots,  both 
against  walls  and  espaliers,  and  where  this  work  was  not  done 
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in  May^  it  will  be  necessary  carefully  to  look  over  them,  and 

to  regulate  them.  j 

They  will  now  require  great  care,  and  must  be  properly  * 

cleared  of  all  unnecessary  shoots.  All  luxuriant,  fore-right,  of 
ill-growing  shoots  must  be  taken  off  close,  and  likewise  such 
as  are  produced  in  parts  where  they  cannot  regularly  be  trained  ^ 

in.  All  that  are  not  absolutely  wanted  to  produce  a  succession 
of  wood,  or  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces,  must  be  entirely  cleared 
away. 

In  managing  these  trees,  it  must  be  observed,  that  although 
it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  so  large  a  supply  of  young  wood  as 
for  peaches,  &c.,  and  those  trees  which  bear  their  firuit  on  the 
one-year-old  shoots,  yet  such  a  supply  is  necessary  to  be  left 
every  year  as  may  come  round  in  succession,  to  ^  fill  up  those 
spaces  where  old  usdess  wood  may,  firom  time  to  time,  be 
pruned  off. 

Sometimes  the  branches  of  cherry-trees  begin  bearing  at  one 
and  two  years,  those  of  the  apple  and  plum  at  two  and  three, 
and  those  of  the  pear  not  till  they  are  four  and  sometimes  five 
years  old.  Some  branches  bear  at  three  years,  but  it  is  very 
seldom.  After  the  branches  of  these  trees  have  once  begun  to 
bear,  no  further  necessity  exists  of  leaving  so  general  a  supply 
of  young  wood,  for  they  will  continue  to  increase  in  bearing 
for  many  years  afterwards ;  for  which  reason,  when  they  are 
well  fiimished  with  good  wood,  it  will  only  be  proper  to  leave 
here  and  there,  in  every  tree,  a  few  of  the  best  shoots.  This 
work  must  not  be  now  omitted,  for  it  is  possible  some  may  be 
wanted  to  train  in,  in  some  part  of  the  trees,  at  the  winter 
pruning.  In  any  parts  of  the  trees,  where  there  appears  to 
be  an  absolute  want  of  a  supply  of  young  wood,  fail  not  to 
leave  a  sufficient  number  of  those  shoots  which  grow  well  and 
fit  for  training. 

It  is  always  the  surest  method  to  leave,  in  a  moderate  way» 
a  sufficiency  of  young  wood  where  it  is  apprehended  it  may  be 
wanted,  that  there  may  be  a  choice  in  winter  pruning,  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  dead  wood,  &c.  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  clear  away  that  which  is  not  then  wanted.  At  the 
principal  pruning  time,  it  is  always  a  good  maxim  to  leave 
plenty  of  young  wood  to  choose  from,  and  the  branches  which 
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are  left  should  now  be  fiistened  to  the  walls,  pales,  or  espa- 
lierSj  regularly,  each  shoot  at  its  fall  length  without  shortening. 


APRICOT  AND  PEACH-TREES,   &C. 

If  the  apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine-trees  were  not  looked  over 
last  month,  in  the  young  shoots  of  the  year,  to  give  the  requi- 
site regulation  of  summer  pruning  and  training,  it  must  now 
be  done. 

This  work  should  be  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  followed  with  the  utmost  diligence  till  the  whole 
be  completed ;  for  were  these  trees  sufiered  to  remain  long  in 
the  wild  confused  manner,  that  they  naturally  grow  into  at 
this  season,  it  would  not  only  prove  detrimental,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  trees,  but  would  also  very  much  retard  the 
growth  and  ripening  of  their  fruit. 

Therefore  let  these  trees  be  gone  over,  taking  care  to  clear 
away  all  ill-grown  and  ill-placed  shoots ;  for  this  will  not  only 
strengthen,  but  make  more  room  to  train  the  useful  shoots  in 
a  proper  manner  to  the  wall. 

In  doing  this,  select  a  plentifiil  supply  of  all  the  best  grow- 
ing well-placed  shoots,,  to  retain  in  all  parts  where  they  can 
be  trained  in  regularly ;  prune  out  all  the  irregular  placed  fore- 
right  shoots,  and  others  not  eligibly  situated  for  regular  train- 
ing, as  well  as  all  rank  luxuriants  of  remarkably  vigorous 
growth:  cut  out,  also,  any  ill-formed,  thick,  spongy,  and 
other  improper  and  apparently  useless  wood,  and  where  the 
general  shoots  are  over-abundant,  cut  away  the  worst  of  the 
superfluous,  in  a  regular  manner,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  the 
best  in  all  parts  of  the  tree ;  and  let  all  the  others,  as  abovCx 
be  pruned  quite  close  to  the  places  whence  they  originate. 

At  this  season,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  where  there 
are  any  vacant  spaces,  it  is  now  a  most  eligible  time  to  begin 
to  furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  wood  in  such  parts,  the  same 
year,  by  pinching  or  pruning  short  some  contiguous  young 
shoots. 

.  For  example,  if  two,  three,  or  more  branches  may  be  wanted 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  suppose  there  be  only  a  young  shoot 
produced  in  or  near  that  place,  it  will,  in  such  case,  be  proper. 
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in  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month,  to  shorten  the  said 
shoot  or  shoots,  to  three,  four,  or  five  eyes,  accordmg  to  their 
strength :  and  by  this  practice  each  shoot  will  send  forth  two, 
three,  or  perhaps  four  lateral  shoots  the  same  season,  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  above  method  of  shortening  the  young  shoots  of  the 
same  season,  may  likewise  be  practised  on  young  trees,  to 
procure  a  supply  of  branches  to  form  the  head  of  a  proper  ex- 
pansion as  soon  aa  possible. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry-beds  must  be  duly  supplied,  in  dry  weather, 
with  water,  as  the  plants  will  now  be  in  blossom,  and  the  firuit 
setting  and  advancing  in  growth. 

The  waterings  should,  in  a  very  dry  time,  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  firom  the  beginning  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  month ;  for  about  that  time,  the  principal  crop  of  most 
kinds  of  strawberries  will  be  about  setting  and  swelling  to  their 
respective  sizes :  and  while  the  fruits  are  taking  their  growth, 
the  plants  should  be  encouraged,  by  keeping  the  earth  in  the 
beds  always  moist  in  a  middling  degree,  suid  the  advantage 
will  plainly  appear  in  the  size,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
fruit. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS. 


Continue  assiduously  t9  destroy  every  species  of  insect  on 
their  first  appearance,  particularly  the  red  spider  and  green 
fly,  w;hich,  if  dry  weather  take  place,  will  be  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  the  garden-engine  and  fumigation  will,  as  already  no- 
ticed, keep  both  under. 


BUDDING. 


This  operation  may  be  commenced  on  some  trees  this  month, 
and  continued  until  August     {See  next  month.) 
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VINES. 

Vines  on  the  walls  should  be  attended  to/  and  regularly 
pruned,  and  their  shoots  laid  in,  according  to  circumstances. 
Few  insects  injure  the  vine  on  the  open  wall.  The  red  spider 
is  its  greatest  enemy,  but  it  may  always  be  kept  under  by  a 
plentifiil  supply  of  water,  administered  with  the  en^e.  The 
thrips  sometimes  attack  them  on  the  walls,  but  most  generally 
on  those  leaves  or  shoots,  which  have  been  injured  by  firosu 
Fumigation  will  rid  the  vine  of  this  enemy,  as  well  as  of  the 
fly.  Some  of  tiie  turtle  insect  sometimes  visit  the  vine,  but 
we  have  never  observed  them  commit  any  other  injury,  than 
causing  a  mucilaginous  substance  to  &11  on  the  leaves,  which, 
ill  a  certain  degree,  is  injurious  to  them.  They  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  being  rubbed  off^  which,  on  account  of  their  size, 
is  no  difficult  matter.  The  species  of  this  genus,  which  visit 
the  vine,  are  the  Coccus  hesperidum  and  Coccus  ciadonidum. 

PRESERVING  FRUITS  FROM   BIRDS. 

Cherries  on  wall,  and  standard  trees  should  be  protected 
from  birds,  by  means  of  nets.  They  should  be  put  on  walls, 
as  recommended  for  screening  the  blossoms,  that  is,  so  &r  as 
regards  setting  them  out  properly  with  sticks  from  the  wall. 
Standard-trees  may  be  secured  by  covering  the  top  of  the  tree 
witii  a  large  net,  and  securing  it  at  the  bottom. 

Cherries  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  an  inclosure  by  them- 
selves on  dwarf-standards,  and  in  this  way  they  are  easily  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  birds,  by  securing  them  by  mealis 
of  nets.  In  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  regukr  cherry- 
gardens  are  formed,  and  are  secured  from  birds  by  similar 
means.  In  some  parts  of  England,  cherry-grounds  are  en- 
closed with  high  wire  fences,  sufficientiy  fine  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  getting  in,  and  secured  over  the  top  by  means  of 
large  nets,  which  are  supported  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the 
trees  to  attain  their  desired  height;  underneath  these  trees, 
which  are  regularly  trained  dwarf-standards,  strawberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries,  are  planted,  which,  being  pro- 
tected from  birds,  remain  long  on  the  plants,  after  all  the  fruits 
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of  the  same  sorts  are  over  in  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  are  matted  on  north  walls. 

Strawberries  should  now  be  protected  from  birds  by  means 
of  nets.  If  planted  in  the  common  way,  in  open  quarters  of 
the  garden,  they  may  be  preserved  from  them  by  spreading 
nets  over  the  beds,  and  supporting  them  fix>m  the  ground  by 
small  sticks,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high ;  these  to 
be  taken  off  and  replaced  after  each  gathering.  This  is  at- 
tended with  some  trouble,  but  it  often  happens  that  small  birds 
and  wood-pigeons  will  destroy  the  crop,  unless  some  such 
means  be  taken  for  their  preservation. 

In  damp  weather,  look  over  the  strawberry-beds,  and  pick 
up  the  slugs,  which  will  be  otherwise  very  destructive  to  them. 
Net  up  such  raspberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries,  as  are 
planted  on  south  walls  for  early  crops,  for  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  birds  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  if 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit  were  in  other  parts  of  the  garden ;  without 
this  precaution,  a  great  disappointment  may  arise,  in  having 
those  fruits  fit  for  the  table  at  an  earlier  season,  than  that  at 
which  the  principal  crops  come  in» 

SUMMER  PRUNING  SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  summer  pruning  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries, has  been  hitherto  little  attended  to,  although  it  has 
been  found  highly  useful.  At  this  season,  all  young  wood, 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  on  the  bushes  until  winter,  and 
then  pruned  off,  should  be  displaced ;  if  done  in  May,  or  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  it  will  benefit  the  plants,  as  well  as 
the  fruit ;  the  nourishment,  which  it  would  require  to  support 
them,  will  then  be  thrown  in^  the  useful  shoots  and  fruit  A 
bee  admission  will  also  be  obtained  for  the  sun  and  air  to  im- 
prove the  fruit,  and  when  ripe  will  be  gathered  with  greater 
comfort,  particularly  the  gooseberries.  The  trees  on  walls,  or 
trained  on  espaliers,  should  also  be  examined,  and  thinned  of 
all  useless  wood ;  and  such  as  is  really  useful  trained  into  the 
wall,  or  rail.  The  bushes,  on  the  appearance  of  the  PAo- 
hsfUE  grossularia,  the  Aphis  ribes,  and  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Papilio  genus,    should  be  well   scourged  with  the  garden- 
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engine^  in  which  lime-water  or  water  alone  may  be  used.  But 
no  method  is  so  effectual, .  as  picking  them  off  with  the  hand^ 
as  already  recommended. 


WATERING  WALL-TREES. 

Continue  to  operate  with  the  garden-engine  on  all  kinds  of 
fruit  wall-trees,  except  such  as  are  advancing  to  maturity,  and 
apply  the  water  with  force  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and 
for  refreshing  the  trees :  this  operation  should  now  be  always 
performed  in  the  evening,  that  the  effects  of  the  water  may 
act  for  a  longer  time  upon  the  trees. 

The  expense  of  this  operation  in  most  gardens,  where 
water  has  not  been  laid  on,  as  recommended  in  the  early  part 
of  this  work,  and  practised  by  Hay  and  other  eminent  garden 
architects,  deters  many  from  this  usefrd  branch  of  fruit-tree 
culture;  and  others  neglect  it,  thinking  that  what  the  trees 
receive  from  rains  and  dews  should  be  considered  as  sufficient. 
Let  those  persons,  however,  for  a  moment  reflect,  that  a  tree 
planted  against  a  wall  and  constrained  to  it  often  in  the  most 
unnatural  position,  deprived  of  the  perpendicular  dews  and 
rains  by  projecting  copings,  and  exposed  to  a  powerfid  sun, 
the  rays  of  which  are  reflected  from  the  wall,  so  as  consider- 
ably to  increase  the  temperature  above  that  of  a  ti;ee  growing 
as  a  standard,  must  require  to  be  supplied  with  water  arti- 
ficially, with  as  much  reason,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as 
those  plants  which  are  reared  under  glass. 
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JULY. 


BUDDING. 

Almost  all  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  fruit-trees  are  in- 
creased in  this  way,  as  well  as  many  shrubs  and  plants. 

This  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  difierent  approved 
varieties  of  many' kinds  of  fruit  and  other  trees  can,  with  cer« 
tainty^  be  continued  and  multiplied;  for^  though  their  seeds 
readily  grow  and  become  trees^  yet  from  the  seeds  or  kernels 
of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruity  not  one  tree  out  of  a  hundred 
produces  any  like  the  original,  and  but  very  few  that  are  good ; 
so  variable  are  seedling  fruit-trees,  and  many  others ;  but  the 
trees  or  stocks  so  raised,  being  budded  or  grafted  with  the 
proper  sorts,  the  buds  or  grafts  produce  invariably  the  same  ' 

kind  of  tree,  firuit,  flowers,  &c  *^ 

This  mode  of  propagation  is  particularly  usefiil  for  peaches,  j 

nectarines,  apricots,  plums,  and  cherries ;  the  three  former  of  \ 

which  succeed  better  by  budding  than  grafting,  and  are  usually 
woriced  upon  plum-stocks  raised  from  seed,  and  sometimes  by 
suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings.  They  are  also  often  budded 
upon  their  own  stocks,  or  such  as  have  been  raised  from  the 
kernels  of  these  kinds  of  fruit ;  but  they  are  commonly  more 
strong  and  durable  when  budded  upon  plum-stocks. 

There  are  also  other  sorts,  as  plums  and  cherries,  which 
are  often  propagated  by  budding  as  well  as  grafting:  the 
cherry  is,  however,  generally  the  most  prosperous  by  the  lat- 
ter method,  as  being  more  apt  to  gum  and  go  off*  by  budding. 
These  sorts,  being  of  the  same  genus,  grow  well  upon  stocks 
of  each  other,  but  best  upon  their  own  stocks. 

Apples  and  pears  are,  likewise,  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  budding  as  well  as  by  grafting ;  though,  as  they  grow  freely 
by  grafting,  which  is  the  most  easy  and  expeditious  mode^ 
they  are  conunonly  propagated  in  that  way. 

In  short,  most  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  others,  propagated 
by  grafting,  also  succeed  by  budding.  Grafting  is,  however, 
more  adapted  to  some  sorts,  and  budding  to  others. 
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The  operation  of  buddings  in  all  sorts,  is  mostly  performed 
on  young  trees  raised  from  seed,  suckers,  layers,  &c.  which 
are  termed  stocks,  and  which,  when  about  half  an  inch  thick 
in  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  are  of  a  proper  size  for  budding 
on,  although  it  may  be  performed  upon  stocks  much  smaller. 
It  is  also  practised  on  trees  that  already  bear  fruit,  when  in- 
tended to  change  the  sorts,  or  to  have  difierent  sorts  on  the 
same  tree,  or  to  renew  any  particular  branches  of  a  tree ;  per- 
forming the  operation  on  young  shoots  of  the  year's,  or  of  one  or 
^more  year's  growth.  This  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  begin- 
ning this  operation^  although,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  done 
successfully  sooner ;  but  from  the  middle  of  this  month  till  the 
end  of  August  is  the  most  general  season.  When  buds  are 
put  in  too  early,  they  are  apt  to  spring  the  same  season,  and 
not  having  time  to  harden  or  ripen,  are  often  destroyed  in 
vnnter.  The  buds  should  always  have  finished  their  spring 
growth,  and  come  off  readily  in  the  operation.  The  buds 
should  Ibe  taken  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  same  summer's 
growth,  and,  like  grafls,  should  be  cut  from  the  most  healthy 
trees  intended  to  be  propagated.  A  number  of  the  best  and 
moderately  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  each  day,  as  they  are 
wanted,  and  as  they  are  collected,  all  the  leaves  should  be  cut 
off,  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  foot-stalks  only 
lefl,  trimming  off  also  the  spongy  soft  ends  of  the  shoots ; 
they  should  then  be  covered  from  the  air  and  sun,  and  taken 
as  wanted;  and  as  each  cutting  furnishes  many  buds,  they 
should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  as 
they  are  inserted  into  the  stocks.  Those  buds  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  cuttings  are  preferable  to  those  towards  the  ends. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  insert  one  bud  only  in  each 
stock ;  but  some  place  two,  one  on  each  side,  opposite  each 
other. 

The  proper  height  at  which  to  bud  the  stocks  varies  according 
to  circumstances.  For  dwarf-trees  intended  for  walls  and  espa- 
liers, &c.  tliey  should  be  budded  from  within  about  three  to 
six  inches  of  the  bottom,  that  they  may  at  first  furnish  branches 
near  the  ground.  For  half-standards,  at  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet ; .  and  for  full-standards,  at  from  five  to  six  or  seven 
feet  height ;  the  stocks  being  trained  accordingly.     For  half  and 

3  u 
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fiill-standards,  the  budding,  may,  however,  if  necessary,  be 
performed  as  low  in  the  stock  as  for  dwarfs,  and  the  first  shoot 
from  the  bud  trained  up  to  a  proper  height  for  a  stem. 

The  proper  apparatus  for  budding  are,  a  small  knife  with  a 
flat  thin  handle,  for  preparing  the  stock  and  buds  for  inser- 
tion, and  opening  the  bark  of  the  stock,  to  admit  them,  and  a 
number  of  new  bass  strings  to  tie  them,  which  should  be  pre^ 
viously  well  soaked  in  water  to  render  them  more  tough. 

As  in  this  operation,  the  head  of  the  stock  is  not  cut  off)  as 
in  grafting,  but  left  entire  till  the  ensuing  spring,  and  then 
cut  off*,  a  smooth  part  on  the  side  of  the  stock,  at  the  proper 
height,  rather  on  the  northward  side,  away  from  the  sun, 
should  be  chosen  for  the  insertion  of  the  buds.    This  should  be 
done  by  making  a  horizontal  cut  across  the  rind  of  the  stock, 
and  from  the  middle  of  that  a  slit  downwards  about  two  inches 
in  length,  so  that  it  may  have  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  being 
carefiil  not  to  cut  too  deep,  lest  the  stock  should  be  woimded ; 
then  having  cut  off*  the  leaf  from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot- 
stalks remaining,  a  cross  cut  should  be  made  about  half  an 
inch  below  the  eye,  and  the  bud  slit  off*,  with  part  of  the  wood 
to  it,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  escutcheon :  after  this,  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud  should  be  sepa- 
rated, taking  card  that  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left ;  all  those 
buds  which  lose  their  eyes  in  stripping,  are  useless ;  then  gently 
raise  the  bark  of  the  stock,  where  the  cross  incision  was  made, 
with  the  flat  handle  of  the  knife  clear  to  the  wood,  and  thrust 
the  bud  into  it ;  placing  it  smooth  between  the  rind  and  the 
wood  of  the  stock,  cutting  off*  any  part  of  the  rind  of  the  bud, 
which  may  be  too  long  for  the  slit  made  in  the  stock ;  and 
having  thus  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the  stock,  tie  them  closely 
round  with  bass  mat,  beginning  at  the  under  part  of  the  slit, 
and  proceed  to  the  top,  being  careful  not  to  bind  round  the 
eye  of  the  bud,  which  must  be  left  open  and  free. 

Although  it  be  the  ordinary  practice  to  divest  the  bud  of  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  from  the  shoot  with  it,  yet 
in  many  sorts  of  tender  trees,  it  is  better  to  preserve  a  little 
wood  to  the  bud,  without  which  they  often  miscarry.  This 
has  occasioned  some  to  imagine  that  some  sorts  of  trees  are 
not  capable  of  being  propagated  by  budding. 
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After  the  buds  have  been  inserted  three  week.,  or  a  month, 
they  should  be  examined^  to  see  which  of  them  have  taken ; 
those  which  appear  shrivelled  and  black,  being  dead,  but  those 
which  remain  fresh  and  plump  have  joined.  At  this  time,  ttie 
bandage  should  be  loosened,  which,  if  not  done  in  time,  is 
apt  to  pinch  the  stock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy  the 
bud. 

In  the  following  March,  cut  off  the  stock  about  three  inches 
above  the  bud,  in  a  sloping  manner,  that  the  wet  may  pass 
off,  and  not  enter  the  stock ;  the  shoot  which  proceeds  from  the 
bud,  which  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  out, 
may  be  tied  the  first  year  to  the  part  of  the  stock  left  above 
the  bud  J  after  which  it  should  be  cut  off  close  above  the  bud, 
that  the  stock  may  be  covered  by  it.  Some,  however,  think 
it  a  better  practice  to  cut  it  close  at  once. 

After  this,  the  wjiole  effort  of  the  stock  is  directed  to  the 
inserted  buds ;  they  soon  push  forth  strong,  one  shoot  from 
each ;  many  shoots  also  arise  from  the  stock ;  but  these  should 
be  constantly  rubbed  off  as  often  as  they  appear,  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  stock  may  be  collected  for  the  vigor  of  the  bud- 
shoot,  from  which  now  commences  the  tree,  and  by  the  end  of 
siunmer  is,  in  some  sorts,  advanced  three  or  four  feet  high ;  and 
in  the  autumn  or  spring  following,  the  young  trees  may  be 
transplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  they 
may  be  kept  longer  in  the  nursery,  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  designed* 

Shield-budding  reversed,  differs  from  the  former,  in  having 
the  transverse  cut  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
slit,  instead  of  its  top,  and  of  course  the  shield  is  reversed  in 
its  position.  This  mode  is  sometimes  practised,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  other  by  those  who  contend  that  the  sap  rises  in 
the  bark  equally  with  the  wood ;  but  as  this  opinion  is  on  the 
decline,  shield-budding  is  not  much  used.  It  is  sometimes 
practised  in  the  orange-nurseries,  near  Genoa,  as  may  be  seen 
by  orange-trees  imported  from  that  country. 

ScaUop-buddingi  is  performed  on  trees  having  a  thick  hard 
bark,  and  is  also  sometimes  done  when  the  bark  and  wood  do 
not  readily  separate.  It  is  performed  by  taking  a  thin  tongue- 
shaped  section  of  bark  from  the  side  of  the  stock,  and  in 
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taking  a  similar  section  from  the  shoot  of  buds,  but  in  neither 
case  removing  the  wood.  The  section  or  shield,  containing 
the  bud,  is  then  laid  on  the  corresponding  scallop  in  the 
stock ;  its  upper  edge  exactly  fitted  as  in  shield-budding,  and 
at  least  one  of  its  edges  as  in  whip-grafting.  After  this,  it  is 
tied  in  the  usual  way.  This  sort  of  budding  may  be  performed 
in  spring,  or  at  any  season.  The  French  gardeners  often  bud 
their  roses  in  this  manner  in  spring,  and  if  they  fail,  they 
I^ve  a  second  chance  in  July  by  using  common  shield-budding. 
Its  disadvantages  are,  that  it  takes  longer  time  to  perform  the 
operation,  and  is  less  certain  of  success. 

The  late  professor  Thouin  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  species  and  varieties  of  budding,  but  of  these,  none  are 
in  practice  in  this  country  but  the  three  already  described ;  and 
of  these,  the  first,  or  common  shield-budding,  is  the  most  com- 
mon in  use.  Budded  trees  are  generally  two  years  longer  in 
producing  their  fruit,  than  grafted  ones ;  but  the»advantages  of 
budding  is,  that  where  a  tree  is  rare,  a  new  plant  can  be  got 
from  every  eye,  whereas,  by  grafting,  it  can  only  be  got  from 
three  or  four  eyes.  When  grafting  has  been  omitted  in  spring, 
then  budding  comes  in,  as  an  auxiliary,  in  summer.  Mr. 
Knight  has  transferred  blossom-buds  from  one  tree  to  the 
barren  shoots  of  another  with  success.  However,  he  does  not 
consider  this  to  be  of  much  utility,  but  merely  a  curious  ex- 
periment. 


GRAFTING   FRUIT-TREES.    . 

A  variety  of  saddle-grafting  is  practised  in  many  parts  of 
Herefordshire,  and  is  not  done  till  this  month,  or  the  latter 
end  of  the  former.  It  is  practised  on  small  stocks,  at  the 
time  the  bark  is  most  readily  detached  from  the  alburnum. 
The  head  of  the  stock  is  taken  off*  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
knife  obliquely,  so  that  the  incision  commences  about  a  dia- 
,  meter  of  the  stock  below  the  point,  where  the  medulla  appears 
in  the  section  of  the  stock,  and  ends  as  much  above  it  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  scion,  which  for  this  mode  of  grafting 
should  not  exceed  in  diameter  half  that  of  the  stock,  is  then  to 
be  divided  longitudinally  about  two  inches  upwards  from  its 
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lower  end,  into  two  unequal  divisionB,  by  passing  the  knife 
upwards,  just  in  contact  with  one  side  of  the  medulla.  The 
stronger  division  of  the  scion  is  then  pared  thin  at  its  lower 
extremity,  and  introduced,  as  in  crown-grafting,  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood  of  the  stock,  and  the  more  slender  divi- 
sion is  fitted  to  the  stock  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  scion, 
by  this  means,  stands  astride  of  the  stock,  to  which  it  attaches 
itself  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  covers  the  top  of  the 
stock  in-  one  season.  Apples  and  pears  grafted  by  this  method 
seldom  fail,  ^uid  may  be  practised  with  equal  success  with 
young  wood  of  this  year's  growth,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  mode- 
rately firm  and  hard. 


VINES. 

Vines  should  be  now  looked  over  again,  in  order  to  clear 
them  from  such  shoot^  as  have  been  produced  since  last  month. 
In  vines,  many  small  shoots  generally  rise,  one  mostly  from 
every  eye  of  the  same  summer's  shoots  which  were  laid  in  a 
month  or  two  ago ;  and  the  same  small  shoots  must  now,  as 
they  are  produced,  be  all  displaced,  to  admit  all  possible  bene- 
fit of  the  sun  and  fi^e  air  to  the  advancing  finiit. 

All  other  shoots,  wherever  placed,  that  have  been  lately  pro- 
duced, must  also  now  be  rubbed  oft*  close ;  and  such  shoots 
as  shall  rise  any  time  this  month,  should,  accordingly  as  they 
come  out,  be  continually  taken  off*,  except  where  good  size- 
able shoots  advance  in  or  near  any  vacant  parts  where  a  sup- 
ply of  young  wood  appears  necessary ;  in  which  case,  it  is 
proper  to  retain  them,  and  have  them  trained  in  regularly. 

WALL-TREES. 

Where  wall-trees  have  not  yet  had  their  summer  pruning, 
that  very  needfiil  work  should  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month ;  otherwise,  the  fruit  upon  such  trees  will  not  only  be 
small  and  ill-grown,  but  be  greatly  retarded  in  attaining  ma- 
turity, and  will  be  also  of  very  inferior  flavor.  Independently  of 
retarding  the  growth  and  spoiling  the  taste  of  the  firuit,  it  is  also 
detrimental,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  wall  and  espalier  trees,  to 
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neglect  the  summer  pruning  ai)d  the  entire  nailing  till  this 
time;  particularly  to  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  such 
trees  as  produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  the  one  year  old 
shoots.  It  also  causes  great  perplexity  to  the  pruner,  to  break 
through  and  regulate  such  a  thicket  and  confusion  of  wood, 
requires  treble  the  pains  and  labour,  and  cannot  be  executed 
with  such  accuracy,  as  when  the  work  is  commenced  early  in 
the  summer. 

There  is  a  very  great  advantage  in  beginning  early  in  the 
sununer  to  train  the  shoots  in  a  proper  direction;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  clear  the  trees  from  all  ill-placed,  luxuriant,  and 
superfluous  shoots ;  for  when  the  useless  wood  is  timely  cleared 
out,  and  the  useful  shoots  laid  in  closely  and  regularly  to  the 
wall,  the  sun,  air,  and  gentle  showers,  will,  during  the  whole 
time,  have  proper  access,  not  only  to  promote  the  growth  and 
improve  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  but  also  to  harden  or  ripen  the 
shoots  properly,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  pro-  i 

ducing  good  fruit  and  proper  wood  next  year.  i 

Do  not  shorten  any  of  the  shoots  at  this  time,  but  let  every 
one  be  laid  in  at  its  full  length,  where  room  admits.  Look 
also  again  over  such  wall  and  espalier  trees  as  were  pruned 
and  nailed  the  last  two  months ;  and  see  if  all  the  shoots  then 
laid  in,  keep  firm  in  their  places ;  and  where  there  are  any  that 
have  been  displaced,  are  loose,  or  project  much  from  the  wall, 
let  them  be  now  nailed  in  again  close  in  their  proper  position. 

Likewise  observe  if  there  have  been  any  straggling  shoots 
produced  since  last  month,  in  places  where  not  wanted,  and 
let  them  now  be  displaced. 

FINAL  THINNING  OF  WALL-FRUITS, 

The  stoning  of  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  plums, 
will  now  be  over,  and  all  d^ger  of  their  casting  their  fruit 
at  that  precarious  season  be  past  They  should  now  be  thinned 
out  nearly  to  tiieir  respective  distances,  leaving,  however,  a 
few  more  tiian  enough  to  be  picked  ofi*  occasionally,  till  towards 
the  end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  next,  for  fear  of 
accidents.  Sometimes  many  will  drop  ofl*  between  their  stoning, 
and  their  taking  their  first  swelling,  as  it  is  called;   but  all 
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thinning  should  be  completed  before  they  take  their  last  swell- 
ing, for  if  delayed  longer,  it  will  be  too  late.  With  respect 
to  the  quantity  or  number  proper  to  be  left  on  a  tree,  much 
must  depend  on  its  size  and  strength,  and  whether  it  be  an 
established  tree,  or  still  in  training.  All  healthy  trees  are  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  a  greater  quantity  than  those  in  a  debiU- 
tated  state;  young  trees,  still  training,  unless  very  gross  in- 
deed, should  also  be  well  thinned  of  fruit,  else  their  progress 
in  filling  their  allotted  share  of  the  wall  or  pales  will  be  pre- 
vented. Very  luxuriant  trees,  however,  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  a  larger  crop  to  correct  their  gross  habits ;  and  this,  if 
judiciously  done,  will  bring  them  into  better  wood  than  any 
system  of  pruning  that  can  be  adopted.  On  the  larger  sorts 
of  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  in  a  healthy  full-bearing  state,  one 
fruit  for  every  square  foot  of  surface  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
medium.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  tree  occupying  a  space  equal 
to  one  hundred  square  feet  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  one 
hundred  fruit ;  the  smaller  sorts  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  one- 
third  more,  according  to  their  size  and  the  health  of  the  trees. 
Plums  should  be  thinned  to  a  reasonable  extent,,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  each  other  if  on  spurs ;  and  if  on  young  wood, 
and  of  the  larger  sorts,  to  be  full  six  inches  apart.  Few  gar- 
deners have  resolution  to  thin  sufficiently,  all  being  ambitious 
of  large  crops ;  but  by  thinning,  that  which  is  lost  in  number 
is  more  than  made  up  for  in  weight  and  quality.  It  is  a  just 
observation  of  a  very  intelligent  gardener,  that  "  every  one 
ought  to  thin  his  friend's  trees."  The  effects  of  thinning  can, 
like  most  other  operations  in  gardening,  only  be  discovered  by 
comparison.  Let,  therefore,  one  tree  be  thinned  as  above, 
and  another  only  half  as  much,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
tree  fully  thinned  will  produce  a  greater  weight  of  fruit,  and 
be  incomparably  more  beautifril  and  higher  in  flavor.  Apples 
and  pears,  particularly  the  finer  sorts,  should  be  thinned,  and 
the  result  will  be  obvious.  They  should  be  thinned  when 
about  half  grown,  at  a  time  when  all  chance  of  their  dropping 
off  is  over.  It  is  not  going  too  far,  to  say  that  all  small  firuits, 
gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  even  strawberries, 
should  be  thinned.  These  should  be  thinned  with  sharp-pointed 
scissars,  such  as  are  used  for  thinning  grapes.     The  best  cul- 
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dvators  of  these  fruits  thin  them  very  much.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  keep  fruit-trees  in  good  health  than  a  regularity  in 
their  crops^  and  this  should  always  be  done  some  time  before 
they  swell  off  for  ripening;  for  if  delayed  till  they  be  nearly 
full  grown,  the  mischief  is  in  a  great  measure  done,  both  to 
the  tree  and  to  the  fruit  that  is  left. 

WATERING   WALL-TREES, 

This  important  business  should  be  persevered  in,  to  all  trees, 
excepting  those  which  are  ripening  their  fruit ;  from  these  it 
must  be  withheld  until  the  fruit  be  gathered,  when  one  or  two 
good  waterings  with  the  engine  should  be  given. 

DESTROYING  INSECTS  ON   FRUIT-TREES. 

Continue  assiduously  the  destruction  of  insects  of  all  sorts 
that  infest  the  fruit-garden.  Wasps  will  now  be  getting  strong, 
if  care  have  not  been  taken  to  destroy  them  as  they  appear. 
The  most  effectual  method  to  destroy  them  is  to  find  out  their 
nests,  and  at  night  introduce  a  squib  made  of  gunpowder, 
which  will  stupiiy  them ;  or  brimstone-smoke  introduced  will 
have  the  same  effect,  but  it  is  not  so  readily  forced  into  the 
remote  parts  of  their  subterraneous  habitations,  as  that  of  gun- 
powder. For  the  mpre  effectually  carrying  this  work  into  exe- 
cution, give  rewards  to  boys,  and  the  operatives  of  the  garden, 
for  each  nest  destroyed  within  a  mile  of  the  garden,  and  let 
each  nest  so  destroyed  be  brought  to  the  gardener,  or  whom 
he  may  appoint,  to  see  that  it  is  done  in  a  proper  manner. 
Boys  will  discover  the  nests  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night, 
when  all  the  enemy  are  encamped,  fire  the  train,  and  their 
destruction  follows  in  a  few  seconds,  not  one  of  them  escaping. 
When  the  squib  i^  fidrly  introduced,  put  the  foot,  or  a  piece 
of  turf,  on  the  hole,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  which 
after  having  been  a  few  minutes  in  the  hole,  dig  up  the  nest 
with  a  spade,  and  pour  plenty  of  water  upon  the  whole,  which 
work  up  into  a  complete  mortar,  with  the  spade ;  or  else  gather 
up  the  whole,  and  carry  it  to  the  garden  for  examination.  A 
dQigent  attention  to  this  practice  will,  in  a  couple  of  seasons, 
clear  a  distance  of  two  miles  round  the  garden  entirely  from 
these  destructive  creatures.     Phials  half  filled  with  any  sweet 
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liquid, ,  hung  up  in  the  trees  amongst  the  firuit,  will  destroy 
many,  whilst  a  number  may  be  destroyed  during  the  time  they 
are  buried  in  the  fruit,  which  they  excavate  quite  hollow,  and 
are  so  intent  upon  the  fruit,  that  they  wt1\  scarcely  come  out 
of  it  They  are  most  voracious,  and  will  devour  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  fruit  daily.  The  pieces  of  meat  which  they  have  been 
observed  to  carry  off  from  a  butcher's  stall  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. They  are  furnished  with  a  natural  saw-like  proboscis, 
which  they  are  very  expert  in  using  to  cut  off  such  pieces  of 
fruit  or  meat  as  they  choose.  Oil  is  fatal  to  all  insects  when 
dropped  upon  their  backs;  it  closes  up  the  pores  by  which 
they  breathe :  this  may  be  readily  applied  to  them  while  half 
buried  in  the  fruit  ^ 

The  Ear-ivig  {Forficuld)  and  Wood4ouse  {Oniseus)  will 
now  prey  upon  the  ripe  fruits,  and  should  be  destroyed  by 
placing  bean-stalks  (which  contain  a  sweetness  within,  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  fond)  or  other  hollow  substitutes 
for  them  to  retreat  into  during  the  day,  as  both,  for  the  most 
part,  commit  their  depredations  in  the  silence  of  night ;  and  if 
these  be  examined  every  morning,  and  the  insects  tliey  contain 
blown  out,  they  may  be  readily  destroyed. 

Slugs  will  also  now  ascend  the  walls  in  cloudy  weather,  and 
secrete  themselves  behind  the  larger  branches,  and  in  the  holes 
of  the  wall,  and  will  commit  sad  havoc  upon  wall-fruits,  par- 
ticularly nectarines,  even  in  an  unripe  state ;  they  will  strip 
them  of  their  skin,  and  sometimes  eat  them  up  altogether ;  a 
strict  search  should  be  made  for  them  every  day,  and  no  part 
of  the  wall  left  unexamined ;  a  close  attention  for  a  few  days 
will  rid  the  trees  of  them, .  and  no  method  so  good  as  carefully 
hand-picking  them. 

A  very  infallible  trap  for  these  depredators  is  to  make  small 
thimble  holes,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  near  the  plants  attacked ; 
into  these  holes  the  slugs  are  certain  to  retreat  during  the  day, 
where  they  may  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  a  little  quick-lime 
into  the  holes.  We  have  dlways  found  the  use  of  barilla  to 
be  an  efficacious  method  of  killing  these  vermin.  If  a  person 
were  to  go  over  his  garden  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  little 
bag  of  barilla,  and  sprinkle  a  little  on  every  slug  and  snail, 
their  immediate  death  will  ensue. 

3i 
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WALL-TREES. 

Wall'trees  still  demand^  attention ;  particularly  peachesi  neo^ 
tarines,  and  such  like. 

Let  them  be  once  more  carefully  looked  over,  and  see  whe- 
ther all  the  branches  and  shoots  remain  secure  in  their  proper 
places.  Where  any  have  been  displaced  by  winds  or  other 
acddentSj  let  them  be  nailed  vp  again  in  a  secure  and  neat 
manner ;  and  where  any  of  the  shoots  are  loose^  or  project 
from  the  wall)  or  have  extended  in  length,  let  the  whole  be 
nailed  in  securely. 

i    To  have  the  shoots  all  lie  close  and  regular  to  the  wall  is  a  ^ 

great  advantage  to  the  fruit,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  trees,  and  i 

always  looks  well.  I 

As  tiie  fruits,  particularly  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  ' 

the  finer  plums  be^  to  color,  the  leaves  should  be  picked 
off  tiiat  overshadow  them,  in  order  to  allow  the  fiill  power  of 
the  sun  to  reach  the  firuit,  which  will  both  add  to  its  flavor  and 
color.     In  doing  so,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pick  them  off  ! 

too  closQ,  so  as  to  injure  the  buds ;  in  most  cases,  if  they  be  \ 

cut  off  about  the  middle,  or  within  an  inch  or  two  of  their 
base,  tiie  buds  will  not  suffer  much,  and  many  may  be  placed 
aside,  and  will  not  require  to  be  taken  off  at  all. 

FIG-TREES. 

Fig-trees  will  now  require  great  care;  their  fruit  will  be 
full  grown,  and  begin  to  ripen,  and  will  require  a  moderate 
degree  of  the  sun's  heat  to  forward  them,  and  to  give  them 
their  real  flavor. 

All  strong  shoots  should  be  laid  close  to  the  wall,  but  use 
the  knife  as  littie  as  possible. 

Let  no  shoots  be  cut  off  except  those  which  grow  foreright ; 
and  such  as  grow  in  a  proper  position  should  be  carefiilly 
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trained^  for  those  which  are  now  laid  in,  are  the  shoots  from 
which  the  fruit  is  to  be  expected  next  year.  And  as  these 
trees  bear  no  fruit  except  from  the  one  year  old  shoots,  it  is 
best  to  leave  a  sufficiency  at  this  time,  as  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  prune  such  away  (at  the  general  season  for  pruning)  as  are 
not  wanted. 

Let  them  be  laid  in  regularly,  not  one  across  another,  and 
secure  them  properly,  for,  on  account  of  the  broadness  of  the 
leaves,  the  winds  and  rain  have  great  power  over  them. 


• 


NEW-BUDDED  TREES  AND  BUDDING. 

Go  over  the  stocks  or  trees  which  were  budded  in  July,  and 
let  all  the  bandages  be  loosened. 

This  should  generally  be  done  in  about  three  weeks,  but 
never  exceed  a  month,  after  the  budding  is  performed ;  other- 
wise, as  the  bud  will  swell,  the  sap  will  be  stopped  in  its 
regular  course,  and  the  parts  about  the  bud  will  be  pinched, 
and  swell  irregularly. 

Likewise  in  trees  budded  last  year,  now  advancing  in  their 
first  shoot,  examine  that  part  of  the  stock  below  the  inocula- 
tion ;  and  where  there  are  any  shoots  sent  forth  in  that  placej 
let  them  be  taken  off  close. 

Budding  may  still  be  performed,  and  will  be  successftd,  in 
most  sorts  of  stone-fruit,  as  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  &c. ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  beginning,  and  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  this  month. 


CLEARING  S>RUIT-TREE  BORDERS. 

Let  all  fruit-^e  borders  be  now  kept  clean  and  free  from 
weeds  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  let  no  litter  be  seen  on  any 
parts  thereof. 

These  borders,  when  kept  clean,  have  not  only  an  agree- 
able a|>pearance  to  the  eye,  but  have  a  very  beneficial  eiSect  on 
the  firuit,  by  reflecting  the  heat  on  the  fruit,  and  thereby  ripen- 
ing and  greatly  improving  their  flavour. 
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GATHERIKG  FRUITS. 

Many  sorts  of  wall  and  standard  fruits  will  now  be  ripe,  the 
gathering  of  which  is  an  important  part  in  the  practice  of  gar« 
dening,  and  one  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  seldom  paid. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  allow  most  fruits,  when  ripe,  to  £dl 
of  their  own  accord ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury  they 
may  sustain,  many  plans  have  been  adopted,  such  as  covering 
the  borders  at  the  bottom  of  the  walls  with  moss,  or  suspending 
nets  and  mats  for  them  to  fall  into.  Fruits  left  upon  the  trees 
till  sufficiently  ripe  to  fall  of  their  own  accord,  are  much  too 
ripe,  and  consequently  have  lost  much  of  their  flavor ;  besides, 
however  good  the  precautionary  measures  may  be,  still  many 
are  so  much  bruised  as  to  be  unfit  to  keep  many  days,  and 
often  not  many  hours.  It  is,  therefore,  much  better  to  watch 
their  ripening,  and  carefully  to  gather  them  as  they  arrive  at 
full  maturity,  and  this  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  close  acquaint-  ^ 

ance  with  .their  natures  and  sorts.     There  are  certain  criteria  ^ 

to  be  fixed  upon,  by  which  we  may  know,  with  great  nicety, 
when  certain  finiits  are  in  a  proper  state  to  gather.  Most 
fruits  part  freely  with  the  tree  when  ripe,  particularly  the 
plum ;  they  should  not  be  much  handled,  as  the  bloom  is  apt 
to  be  rubbed  off.  Apricots  may  be  accounted  ready  to  gather, 
when  the  side  next  the  sun  feels  a  little  soft  upon  gentle  pres- 
sure with  the  finger.  They  adhere  firmly  to  the  tree,  and 
would  remain  upon  it  till  over  ripe  and  mealy.  Peaches  and 
nectarines,  if  moved  upwards  and  allowed  to  descend  with  a 
gentle  jerk,  will  separate  from  the  tree,  if  ripe.  Figs  are 
generally  ripe  when  the  small  end  assumes  the  same  color  as 
die  larger.  Apples  and  pears  begin  to  fall  naturally,  when 
ripe.  Another  and  more  easy  modcr  of  ascertaining  the  ripe- 
ness of  firuit,  is  to  move  the  fruit  up  level  with  the  foot-stalk, 
if  ripe,  it  will  readily  part  from  the  tree.  Another  criterion  is 
to  cut  up  a  fruit  of  the  average  ripeness  of  the  crop,  and  if  its 
seeds  have  become  brown,  or  blackish,  it  is  ripei  but  if  it 
still  remain  white,  it  is  not  ripe.  Much  has  been  said  of  firuit- 
gatherers,  &c.,  but  the  safest  mode  is  to  determine  the  fact  of 
ripeness  by  some  of  the  above-mentioned  criteria.     Fruits 
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may,  tor  some  time,  be  retarded  in  their  ripemng  on  the  trees ; 
currants,  and  some  thick-skinned  gooseberries,  may,  by  cover- 
ing, be  retarded  till  Christmas.  Peaches  and  nectarines  may, 
by  the  same  means,  be  kept  hanging  on  the  trees  for  a  fort- 
night after  they  are  ripe.  This,  to  a  certain  degree,  injures 
their  flavor,  but  it  is  often  found  necessary  in  order  to  suit  the 
arrangements  of  the  owner.  Peaches,  and  other  tender  fruits, 
may  be  kept  for  some  time,  if  gathered  before  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  placed  in  boxes  in  a  cold  cellar  or  ice-house;  and 
fruits  even  gathered  in  the  morning,  if  placed  in  the  ice-hotise, 
are  supposed  to  be  improved  in  flavor  when  sent  to  the  table 
in  the  afternoon. 

During  the  season  of  the  finer  fruits,  the  walls  should  be 
gone  over  once  at  least,  if  not  twice  every  day,  and  all  ripe 
fruit  gathered  carefidly  by  hand,  bruising  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  carefidly  laying  it  in  a  flat  level-bottomed  basket, 
which  should  be  carried  by  a  second  person.     The  bottom  of 
the  basket  should  be  covered  with  some  fine  dry  moss,  Hyp^ 
num  or  Sphagnum^  and  over  it  a  sheet  or  sheets  of  clean 
paper,  upon  which  the  fruit  should  be  carefiilly  placed  in  rows, 
and  steadily  carried  along  until  the  whole  be  gathered,  or  until 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  be  covered ;  but  in  no  case,  parti- 
cularly when  gathering  peaches  or  nectarines,  put  more  in  one 
basket  than  what  will  cover  the  bottom.    Carry  this  basket  to 
the  firuit-room,  and,  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  handlmg  of 
the  fruit,  leave  them  in  the  basket  until  wanted  for  use.    With 
another  basket,  or  baskets,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be 
gathered,  proceed  again  until  the  whole  be  collected.     But 
where  there  are  a  number  of  trees,  and  the  quantity  of  firuit 
great,   the  best  only  should  be  thus  carefiilly  collected,  and 
another  basket  should  be  carried,  into  which  all  such  as  may 
have  fidlen,  or  be  in  any  way  injured,  should  be  placed,  and 
these  also  should  be  carried  to  the  firuit-room  till  wanted  for 
the  kitchen,  for  stewing  or  other]  culinary  purposes,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  may  be  desired.    All  other  firuits  should 
be  collected  according  to  this  manner.    Such  as  are  much  de- 
-stroyed  with  wasps  and  other  insects  should  be  left  on  the 
ground,  or  stuck  on  the  trees,  as  while  they  last,  the  insects 
will  not  attack  the  other  fiiiit ;  they  will  act  as  baits  for  them 
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at  the  same  time^  and  should  be  looked  to  frequently,  and  as 
many  of  the  insects  killed  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  this 
care  of  gathering  them  daily,  many  will  fall,  but  in  order  to 
save  them  as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
either  mats  or  nets  suspended  for  them  to  fall  into ;  it  will  save 
many  from  being  dashed  to  pieces,  or  so  bruised  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  At  that  season,  when  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
and  plums  most  abound,  the  supply  should  be  given  in  for 
preserving  and  such  like  uses,  in  order  that  when  the  later  sorts 
come  in,  the  demand  may  not  be  so  great  for  them  for  the  des- 
sert, as  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  gardener  to 
spare  them.  This  ought  to  be  considered  of  all  fruits  while 
they  are  in  plenty,  in  order  to  avoid  disappointment  and  un- 
pleasant altercations. 

Jargonelle,  bergamots,  and  other  pears;  jennetting,  sum- 
mer pearmain,  and  other  apples,  which  ripen  in  July  and  Au- 
.gust,  should  be  eaten  from  the  tree,  or  within  a  few  days  after 
they  are  pulled ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  they 
lose  much  of  their  flavor  by  keeping.  When  gathered,  they 
should  be  laid  upon  the  shelves  of  the  fruit-room,  laying  paper 
under  them ;  but  on  no  account  lay  them  upon  moss,  hay,  or 
brown  paper,  either  of  which  will  give  them  a  bad  flavor; 
neither  should  they  be  laid  in  heaps,  nor  too  closely  together^ 
but  should  be  laid  out  quite  separate  and  distinct,  so  that  they 
will  not  even  touch  each  other.  Free  air  should  be  admitted 
at  all  times  into  the  fruit-room  at  this  season,  and  in  damp 
weather,  a  gentle  fire  should  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  dry  any 
damp  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  room.  Cherries  and  plums 
should  for  the  most  part  be  gathered  from  the  trees,  as  should 
be  all  small  fruits,  and  as  soon  before  they  are  used  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  lose  their  flavor  by  keeping. 


PACKING  FRUIT  FOR  CARRIAGE. 

Fruit  sent  to  any  distance  should  not  be  packed  in  baskets, 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  being  bruised.  Boxes  of  tin  or 
deal  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  of  sizes  according  to 
the  quantity  to  be  sent.  These  boxes,  if  of  wood,  should  be 
made  of  inch  deal,   and  secured  at  the  corners  with  iron 
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clamps,  and  secured  with  locksi  each  lock  having  two  keys, 
one  to  be  kept  by  the  person  who  packs  the  fruit,  and  the 
other  by  the  person  who  unpacks  it*  These  two  keys  to  an- 
swer the  locks  of  all  the  boxes.  In  packing  the  fruits,  the 
heaviest  and  largest  should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
lightest  and  more  delicate  on  the  top.  Thus,  melons,  apples^ 
and  pears,  should  be  put  in  the  bottom,  each  wrapped  up  in  a 
separate  piece  of  clean  paper,  and  packed  in  amongst  dean 
well-dried  moss ;  species  of  Sphagnum  or  Hypnum  to  be  pre* 
ferred ;  over  them  may  be  packed  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  and 
grapes,  each  first  wrapped  up  in  vine  leaves,  and  over  them  a 
piece  of  clean  paper,  and  laid  level  in,  and  packed  tightly 
with  moss.  Strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries, should  be  put  into  shallow  tin  boxes,  each  sort  se« 
parately,  and  packed  in  the  larger  box  beneath  the  peaches  and 
grapes.  In  packing,  observe  to  lay  the  fruits  in  regular  layers, 
and  between  each  layer  a  course  of  moss;  continue  this  till 
the  box  be  fidl,  which  should  be  made  up  with  moss,  if  there 
be  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruits  to  fill  it,  to  prevent  any 
firiction  amongst  the  fruits.  The  lid  should  be  then  secured 
down  with  a  lock,  but  not  with  nails,  for  the  difficulty  of  get* 
ting  them  out  would  shake  the  firuits  too  much.  The  moss 
should  always  be  returned  in  the  boxes,  which,  if  kept  dry 
and  weU  aired,  wiU  generally  last  all  the  season. 


DESTROYING  INSECTS  ON   FRUIT-TREES. 

Continue  the  destruction  of  all  insects  on  fiiiit-trees.  As 
many  firuits  will  now  be  ripening,  the  use  of  the  garden-engine 
must  be  suspended.  If  it  has  been  freely  used,  as  directed 
hitherto,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  red  spider,  or  any  other  of 
the  smaller  insects,  doing  much  injury.  Slugs  will,  in  wet 
weather,  be  both  numerous  and  destructive ;  they  must  be,  as 
has  been  already  directed,  picked  up  wherever  they  appear ; 
and  the  destruction  of  wasps  and  large  black  flies  should  be 
regularly  attended  to,  both  of  which  will  make  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  finer  firuits  at  this  season. 
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COVERING  UP  TO  RETARD  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Red  and  white  currants,  and  Morella  cherries,  planted  on 
north  aspects  should,  as  they  ripen,  be  covered  up  with  nets 
to  protect  them  from  birds ;  and  many  of  the  currant-bushes 
may  be  covered  with  large  garden-mats,  which  will  preserve 
them  till  a  late  period.  The  late  and  thick-skinned  gooseber- 
ries, red  and  white  currants,  in  quarters  or  rows  round  the 
sides  of  the  walks,  should  be  examined,  and  such  as  are  best 
loaded  with  fruit  should  be  covered  up  with  mats  or  nets. 
Where  these  fruits  are  planted  in  lines  in  the  quarters  of  the 
garden,  a  quantity  of  wattled  hurdles  will  be  found  extremely 
usefid  for  this  purpose,  placing  a  row  of  them  along  both 
sides  of  the  bushes,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  distant 
at  the  bottom,  and  brought  together  at  the  top  and  tied  with 
cords,  placing  each  hiurdle  close  to  the  other,  so  as  to  exclude 
birds  from  getting  in.  In  such  places,  as  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  get  in  at,  a  few  small  branches  of  spruce,  or  other  thick-  "^ 

growing  trees,  should  be  drawn  in,  so  as  to  diicken  them  suffi- 
ciently. The  ends  of  each  row  should  be  secured  with  a  piece 
of  mat.  At  any  time  that  birds  should  get  in,  they  can  be 
easily  killed  or  driven  out,  by  opening  the  end  mat  and  begin- 
ning at  the  other,  with  a  small  stick  drive  them  out.  This 
mode  of  preserving  small  fruits  we  have  found  to  answer  much 
better  than  any  other ;  for  if  the  bushes  were  summer  pruned,  j 

as  already  advised,  a  freer  circulation  of  air  passes  among  the 
bushes,  and  prevents  the  fruit  from  moulding  and  spoiUng, 
which  it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  covered  with  mats ;  and  the 
expense  of  hurdles  is  much  less  than  that  of  mats,  and  can  be, 
if  taken  care  of,  made  to  last  for  several  years,  and  are  ex- 
tremely usefrd  for  many  other  purposes  in  the  garden,  such  as 
shading  newly-planted  crops  in  sunny  weather,  and  for  pro- 
tecting early  spring  crops  from  the  effects  of  frost,  &c. 

PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES 

Strawberries  may  now'.be  planted.     The  strongest  plants  j 

should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  roots  be  well  puddled  before 
planting,  and  a  good  watering  given  as  soon  as  planted,  they 
will  soon  strike  root,  and  be  established  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PEACHES  AKB   NECTARINES, 

These  fruits  will  now  require  particular  attention,  many  of 
&em  wiU  be  ripe  and  ripening.  The  use  of  the  engine  should 
now  be  withheld,  until  the  crop  be  all  gathered.  Any  shoots 
that  may  have  been  displaced  from  the  wall  by  winds  or  other- 
wise, should  be  neatiy  nailed  in,  and  all  useless  and  ill-placed 
shoots  taken  off.  Whore  leaves  hang  over,  and  overshadow 
the  fruit,  they  should  be  taken  off,  as  directed  last  montii,  so 
that  tiie  fruit  may  derive  all  possible  benefit  from  the  sun,  both 
to  improve  its  flavor  and  color*  As  most  fruits  swell  best 
when  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  this  picking  off  of 
the  leaves  should  not  take  place  until  they  show  symptoms 
of  ripening ;  the  influence  of  the  sim  for  a  few  days  will  be 
sufficient  to  efiect  the  desired  object.  In  gathering  such  as 
are  ripe,  attend  to  the  instructions  given  last  month- 

VINES. 

The  vines  on  the  walls  should  be  looked  over,  all  use- 
less lateral  shoots  pinched  off,  and  all  straggling  branches 
nailed  in  closely  to  the  wall,  both  to  allow  the  sun  getting  in  to 
the  fruit,  and  ako  to  ripen  the  wood  for  next  year.  Where 
the  bunches  are  too  much  shaded,  some  of  tiie  leaves  should 
be  picked  off,  but  in  doing  so,  take  great  care  not  to  overdo 
it ;  leave  the  whole  or  most  part  of  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf 
attached  to  the  wood,  and  take  as  few  as  possible  away,  as 
the  vine  suffers  much  from  the  loss  of  its  leaves.  Any  shoots 
that  were  not  shortened  before,  should  be  now  done,  to  allow 
as  much  light  as  possible  to  the  fruit  and  to  avoid  confusion* 
The  earlier  grapes  on  fevorable  situations  beginning  to  ripen, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  if 
the  wasps  or  birds  attack  them,  they  should  be  protected  from 
both  by  being  put  into  thin  crape,  or  gauze  bags,  putting  one 

3k 
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bunch  only  in  each,  and  having  the  bags  made  df  different 
sizes  for  that  purpose.  Such  grapes  as  are  not  so  forward, 
should  be  thinned  out  for  good ;  it  is  of  much  importance  that 
this  be  done  in  time ;  and  also  let  them  be  well  thinned  to 
allow  them  room  to  sw^ll,  and  the  sun  to  ripen  them* 


APPLES,   PEARS,   AND  OTHER  TREES  UPON   WALLS, 

These  trees  should  be  examined,  and  where  required,  all 
young  or  loose  shoots  carefully  nailed  to  the  wall,  and,  as 
directed  for  peaches  and  nectarines,  those  leaves  which  shade 
the  finest  firuit  should  be  taken  off,  and  all  useless  wood  cleared 
away  to  prevent  shade  and  confiision.  Such  of  these  fruits  as 
are  ripe,  or  ripening,  should  be  carefully  gathered  when  fil, 
choospng  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  has  dried  up  all 
moisture,  and  carefiilly,  without  bruising  them,  removed  to  the 
shelves  of  the  fruit-room,  and  there  laid  on  sheets  of  clean  .^ 

printing  paper.  Never  use  for  this  purpose  either  coarse 
brown  paper,  or  hay,  or  moss,  for  all  communicate  an  unr 
.pleasant  taste  to  the  fruit  The  room  should  be  kept  well 
aired,  in  fine  weather  by  admitting  a  free  current  of  air  through 
it,  and  in  damp  weather,  by  having  a  fire  occasionally  in  it 
The  fruit  should  be  occasionally  turned  over,  and  all  that  sljiow 
any  symptoms  of  djBcay  entirely  removed.  j 


FRUITS  UP0N*ESPALIER   AND   STANDARD-TREES, 

The  espalier-trees  should  be  r^ulated  exactly  as  if  they 
were  on  walls,  and  the  standards,  where  it  is  convenient  from 
their  height  to  be  easily  got  at,  should  be  also  thinned  of 
superfluous  wood  and  leaves,  to  allow  the  action  of  air  and 
sunshine  to  pass  freely  to  the  fruit,  as  weU  as  to  disencumber 
the  trees  of  all  useless  wood,  which  will  take  much  nourish* 
ment  from  the  fruit  a^d  more  useful  wood.  Such  of  the  fruits 
as  are  ripe  should  be  qarefiilly  picked  and  laid  by,  as  directed 
above.  For  further  directions  for  storing  fruits,  see  next 
month. 
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DESTROtlNa  INSECTS   I^PON   FRUIT'-TREES. 

Ne^r  lose  sight  of  this  object,  even  when  tbe  crop  is  ga- 
thered. Therefore,  whto  a  tree  gets  jisloaded  of  its  fruit, 
resume  the  use  of  the  garden-engine  with  great  force  upon 
them,  particularly  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums.  The  red 
spider  will  ofkep  begin  to  show  itself  again,  having,  from  the 
respite  gained,  while  the  fruifr  was  ripefting  and  ripe,  gained 
considerable  strength.  The  destruction  of  this  very  formidable 
enemy,  by  destroying  at  this  time  his  thousands,  will  prevent 
his  millions  from  coming  forth  in  spring.  The  slugs  and 
wasps  will  now  be  strong ;  every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
destroy  them :  the  directions  given  already,  if  acted  upon  with 
perseverance,  will  subdue  them. 


PREPARE   FOR   PLANTINQ   FRUIT-TREES. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  prepare  the  ground  where 
new  plantations  of  fruit-trees  are  to  be  made.  The  directions 
already  given  on  this  head,  if  acted  upon,  will  be  sufficient  to 
render  any  repetition  here  unnecessary.  Many  fruit-trees  of 
the  earlier  sorts  will  have  their  wood  sufficiently  ripened,  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  to  admit  of  their  being  transplanted. 
One  advantage  will  be  gained  by  early  autumn  planting :  the 
roots  will,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  water,  and  puddled 
as  already  recommended,  soon  push  out  fresh  fibres,  and  be 
so  far  established  before  winter,  that  their  change  will 
not  be  mucl)  observed  in  spring.  This  is  a  good  season  for 
removing  the  earlier  sorts  of  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits ; 
and,  if  carefriUy  done,  a  crop  may  be  expected  of  them  the 
ensuing  spring. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Strawberries  should  now  be  planted ;  this  season  and  spring 
being  the  best,  although  under  favorable  circumstances,  they 
may  be  planted  at  almost  any  other  season.  They  should  be 
copiously  supplied  with  water  when  planted,  and  the  ground 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep.    As  their  roots  penetrate  to 
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a  great  depth,  the  ground  cannot  well  be  made  too  rich  for 
them.  Such  strawberries  as  are  planted  m  lines  in  the  fiuit- 
garden  should  have  their  runners  cut  ofi^  and  a  good  quantity 
of  rich  manuTO  dug  in  between  the  rows,  and  the  ground  left 
as  roo^  as  possible.  Do  not,  however,  cut  <^  all  thdr  leaves, 
as  has  been  long  the  practioe,  as  it  evidently  iqures  the  plants, 
and  leaves  die  tender  buds  without  any  protection  [during  die 
winter. 


CLEARING  THE  BORDERS   ABOUT  WALL-TREES. 

The  fruit-tree  borders  should  be  kept  neat  and  clean  by 
repeated  hoeing  and  raking.  They  should  be  cropped  at  this 
season,  chiefly  with  light  crops,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  and 
odier  salads,  which  will  neither  shade  the  trees,  nor  exhaust 
the  borders.  It  is,  however,  often  necessary  to  have  crops  of 
early  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  &c.  upon  them  for  protection  during 
winter,  and  for  accelerating. their  growth  in  spring.  These 
cannot  do  any  posuble  injury  to  the  trees,  provided  that  a  dbe 
proportion  of  well  made  compost  be  added  previously  to  each 
crop  that  is  calculated  to  exhaust  the  ground.  Salads  will  do 
little  injury  to  these  borders,  and  none  at  all,  if  diey  be  pre- 
viously asmsted  with  a  slight  compost  manure. 

DIGGING  THE  GROUND  BETWEEN  THE  ROWS  OF  GOOSEBERRIES 

AND  CURRANTS. 

The  borders  and  quarters  amongst  diese  plants  may  be  dug 
as  soon  as  convenient,  after  the  crops  are  gadiered ;  and,  if 
ground  be  scarce,  the  intervals  between  the  rows  may  be 
cropped  with  winter  spinach,  late  turnips,  or  any  of  the  bras- 
sies tribe ;  if  cropped  with  any  of  these,  unless  the  ground  be 
very  rich,  give  a  moderate  dunging.  If  there  be  no  intention 
to  crop  this  ground,  then  let  the  whole  be  dug,  leaving  the 
sur&ce  as  rough  as  possible,  so  tliat  it  may  be  die  more  fully 
exposed  to  the  acdon  of  thp  frosts  and  air. 


1 
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OCTOBER. 


GENERAL  CARE  OF  WALL  AND  £SPALI£R-TREES» 

The  season  of  pruning  and  training  these  trees  is  now  over, 
for  what  is  called  the  summer  pruning ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  that  of  the  winter  pruning  will  be  commencing* 
Those  trees  which  have  been  disloaded  of  their  fruit,  should 
now  be  gone  over  with  a  light  birch4)room,  or  straight  switch 
or  cane,  and  all  the  ripe  or  decaying  leaves  brushed  off.  This 
will  greatly  forward  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  matura- 
tion of  the  blossom-buds  for  next  year.  This  brushing  should 
be  cautiously  performed,  never  brushing  much  at  a  time.  The 
shoots  from  which  the  leaves  are  to  be  displaced  should  be 
gently  stroked  upwards  and  outwards,  but  never  the  reverse 
way  of  the  buds,  for  fear  of  injuring  them.  Standard-trees 
exposed  to  the  wind  seldom  require  this  care,  but  as  the  wind 
has  not  the  same  power  on  wall  and  espalier-trees,  it  becomes 
essentially  necessary. 

GATHERING  AND  STORING   WINTER-FRUITS. 

• 

Most  apples  and  pears  will  be  fit  for  gathering  from  the 
first  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  This,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  season  being  early  or  late,  and  likewise  the 
situation.  These  fruits,  under  most  curcumstances,  will  be 
in  general  ripe  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Apples  and  pears 
will  be  fiilly  ripe  for  gathering  when  their  seeds  change  from 
a  white  to  a  darker  color,  and  they  should  be  gathered  by  the 
hand,  and  not  allowed  to  &11  of  their  own  accord,  nor  yet  to 
be  shaken  off  the  tree  by  force.  They  should  be  picked  both 
from  walls,  espaliers,  and  standard-trees,  individually,  and 
carefully  put  into  baskets ;  this,  with  the  convenience  of  proper 
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ladders,  can  be  as  easily  and  nearly  as  soon  done  as  if  shaken 
down  by  force,  and  half  of  them  spoiled.  The  expense  of 
gathering  them  in  this  way  will  be  more  than  defrayed  by 
saving  the  fruit  from  bruises.  When  they  are  gathered  from 
the  tree,  they  should  be  carried  into  the  fruit-room,  and  care- 
fully arranged  on  the  several  shelves.  The  gathering  of  these 
^  fruits  should  be  confined  to  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  when 

all  damp  is  dissipated.  Examine  the  trees  several  times  before 
the  operation  commences,  to  determine  that  all  the  dew  or  wet 
is  off  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  Where  the  quantity  of 
fruit  is  considerable,  it  will  be  impossible  to  spread  it  all  out 
on  shelves,  neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  so  doing.  All 
the  more  common  and  less  valuable  sorts,  chiefly  preserved  for 
culinary  purposes,  may,  when  carefrdly  gathered,  be  removed 
to  the  fruit-room,  and  laid  up  in  heaps  to  sweat  This  prac- 
tice is  not  generally  advocated  in  this  century,  but  the  most 
scientific  horticulturists  of  the  last  adopted  it  with  success, 
and  we  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  its  being  done  to 
such  fruits,  at  least,  as  are  designed  for  the  kitchen.  By  thus 
sweating  them  a  Uttle,  a  quantity  of  moisture  is  thereby  got 
rid  of,  which  is,  probably,  no  detriment  to  the  fruit,  and  must 
certainly  contribute  to  its  keeping. 

After  the  fruit  has  remained  to  sweat  for  a  few  days,  it 
should  be  carefiilly  examined,  and  all  wiped  quite  dry  with  a 
cloth,  and  laid  out  thinly  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  still  more 
efiectually,  then  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes  or  hampers, 
with  clean  meadow  hay,  free  frx>m  must  or  bad  smell,  and  each 
sort  kept  by  itself,  as  they  will  not  all  keep  equally  well.  The 
quantity  of  hay  should  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent each  layer  of  firuit  touching  each  other ;  and  when  the 
box  or  hamper  is  ftdl,  let  it  be  correctly  labeled  with  the  name, 
and  time  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  keep,  and  then  the  boxes 
or  hampers  should  be  packed  close  up  to  prevent  confrision, 
the  later  kinds  nearest  the  ground,  and  those  that  will  be  first 
ready  for  use  on  the  top.  These  ought  to  be  examined  through 
the  winter,  and  taken  out,  and  any  decayed  ones  removed,  and 
the  whole  wiped  clean  and  repacked  again,  observing  to  dry 
tlie  hay,  if  at  all  d^p,  before  using  it  a  second  time,  or  sub- 
stituting sweet  fre$1i  hay  in  preference.     The  boxes  are  to  be 
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preferred  to  hampers,  and  the  closer  that  they  are  made  the 
better  to  exclude  air,  the  better  will  the  fruit  keep.  They 
should  not  be  examined  until  they  have  been  a  considerable 
time  in  the  boxes ;  this  must  be  determined  upon  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  whether  it  be  a  good  keeping  sort  or 
not  For  the  finer  kinds  of  apples  and  pears,  more  care  should 
be  taken  of  them,  as  their  quantity  will  not  be  so  great  Mr. 
Knight  has,  in  one  of  his  valuable  papers,  given  the  following 
as  the  most  successful  mode  of  keeping  the  finer  apples  and 
pears :  "  The  most  successful  method  of  preserving  apples  and 
pears  which,"  he  says^  "  I  have  tried,  has  been  placing  them 
in  glazed  earthen  vessels,  each  containing  about  a  gallon^ 
(called  provincially  steens,)  and  surrounding  each  fruit  with 
paper :  but  it  is  probable  that  the  chaff  of  oats,  if  free  from 
moisture,  or  any  offensive  smell,  might  be  used  with  advantage 
instead  of  paper,  and  with  much  less  expense  or  trouble* 
These  vessels,  being  perfect  cylinders  about  a  foot  each  in 
height,  stand  very  conveniently  on  each  other,  and  thus  present 
the  means  of  preserving  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  in  a  small 
room ;  and  if  the  spaces  between  the  top  of  one  vessel  and  the 
base  of  another  be  filled  with  a  cement,  composed  of  two  parts 
of  the  curd  of  skimmed  milk  and  one  of  lime,  by  which  the 
sir  will  be  excluded,  the  latter  kinds  of  apples  and  pears  vnll 
be  preserved  with  little  change  in  their  appearance,  and  with- 
out any  danger  of  decay,  from  October  till  February  and 
March.  A  dry  and  cold  situation,  in  which  therp  is  little 
change  of  temperature,  is  the  best  for  the  vessels ;  but  I  have 
found  the  merits  of  pears  to  be  greatly  increased,  by  their  being 
taken  from  the  vessels  about  ten  days  before  they  are  wanted 
for  use,  and  being  kept  in  a  warm  room,  for  warmth  at  this, 
as  at  all  other  periods,  accelerates  the  maturity  of  the  pear. 
The  same  agent  accelerates  its  decay  also  f  and  a  warmer  climate 
contributes  to  the  superior  success  of  the  French  gardeners, 
which  probably  arises  only  from  the  circumstance  of  their  fruit 
being  the  produce  of  standard  or  espalier-trees." 

The  above  is  the  rationale  of  Mr.  Knight's  practice,  and 
exactly  agrees  in  principle  with  our  own,  which  we  have  adopted 
for  several  years ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  we  have  kept  our 
fruit  in  strong  boxes  filled  with  dry  sharp  sand,  in  which  the 
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fruit  was  packed  and  secured  in  a  dry  room^  and  as  much  ex- 
cluded from  the  air  as  possible.  By  this  means,  the  better 
keeping  apples  and  pears  will  keep  till  April  and  May,  and 
some  will  keep  till  June.  However,  it  is  probable  that  fruits 
packed  in  charcoal,  or  very  dry  bog-mould,  may  keep  much 
longer. 


PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

If  plantations  of  fruit-trees  be  intended,  during  the  next  or 
the  succeeding  months,  it  will  be  now  necessary  to  be^n  pre- 
paring for  that  purpose ;  for  full  directions  see  the  Planting  of 
Fruit-trees,  and  Preparation  of  Soils  for  them.  If  it  has  been 
a  good  season,  fruit-trees  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  for  light  soils,  it  is  the  best  season  in 
the  year. 

SMALL  FRUITS. 

Plantations  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  where 
wanted,  should  be  made  towards  the  end  of  this  month.  They 
will  be  pretty  well  rooted  before  winter. 

PRESERVING  SMALL  FRUITS. 

The  gooseberry  and  currants  matted  or  netted  up  should 
occasionally,  in  dry  days,  be  uncovered,  and  all  decaying  leaves 
picked  off,  and  every  thing  removed  that  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  mouldiness,  or  rottenness.  When  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  mat  or  net  them  up  again,  so  as  to  exclude  birds,  &c. 
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FfiUNING   FRUIT-TREES. 


Ti^  pnioiBg  of  fiuk-tiees  of  all  eorts  may  be  began  diis 
month,  excepdng  figs,  and  peadies,  the  wood  of  whidi  is  not 
jet  suffideiitlyripe.  Wherelhere  is  nmdi  pruning  to  be  done, 
die  standard  finit-trees  may  be  ficst  operaited  ttpott,  as  the 
majority  of  them  wili  now  be  suffidently  ripe  for  tbit  purpose ; 
and  by  the  time  that  Aey  are  finished,  diose  on  the  espaliers, 
and  afterwards  the  wall-treeS,  may  be  proceeded  with*  It  is  of 
importance,  in  extensive  gardens,  to  begin  winter-prunuig  at  an 
early  period,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  time  to  do  the  whole 
in  a  proper  manner.  In  going  over  standard^rees  at  this  time, 
if  they  be  old,  and  much  crowded  with  old  spurs,  they  sfaouhl 
be  cut  out  in  a  regular  thinning  manner,  and  all  superfluous 
young  wood,  that  is  not  wanted  to  form  branches  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  to  replace  any  old  worn  out  ones,  should  be 
deared  away,  and  even  some  of  the  old  branches  should  be 
cut  out  in  such  a  way,  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young 
wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  if  this  be  prop^ly  attended 
to,  the  trees  will  remain  mudi  longer  in  a  healthy  state,  than 
if  allowed  to  grow  on  without  such  a  provision  being  made  for 
forming  a  supply  of  bearing  wood.  Trees  much  debilitated 
and  decayed,  should  be  headed  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  graft  or  bud,  as  directed  in  the  spring  months;  proper 
ladders  and  pruning  instruments  should  be  used,  so  that  the 
operation  may  be  performed  without  injury  to' the  trees. 

FRUNING  AND  TRAINING  VINES  ON  THK  OPEN  WALLS. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  prune  vines  on  the  open  walls  in 
spring,  but  as  they  are  apt  to  bleed  much,  if  that  operation 
be  delayed  until  the  sap  has  risen,  we  deem  it  the  safest  way  to 
pcsrform  it  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fidlen,  and  the 
wood  is  suffidently  ripened,  or  as  soon  after  as  convenient. 

3  L 
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Vines  on  the  open  walls,  in  fiivorable  situations,  are  no  un- 
important part  of  the  produce  of  the  fruit-garden ;  and,  in 
mtuations  where  the  fruit  does  not  quite  ripen  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, it  is,  in  its  unripe  state,  of  some  consequence  to  the 
owner,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  but  also  for  the 
more  important  purpose  of  wine-making. 

Vines,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  trained  and  pruned 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  fiincy  may  here  be  more  indulged 
than  with  such  as  are  in  the  vinery.  As  this  plant,  like  some 
others,  produces  its  fruit  on  young  shoots  arising  from  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  season,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
that,  that  description  of  wood  should  be  encouraged  and  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  tree ;  and  as  the  vine  is  apt  to  be- 
come naked,  or  thin  of  such  wood  towards  the  bottom,  parti- 
cularly under  bad  management.  It  is  tiie  more  necessary  to 
pomt  out  the  necessity  of  counteracting  that  habit  by  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  pruning-knife.  However  advantageous  it 
may  be  in  the  management  of  vines  under  glass,  to  retain  the 
shoots  at  some  length,  often  of  several  feet,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  principle  is  not  applicable  to  those  in  the  open  air. 
The  practice  of  those,  who  cultivate  vineyards  for  the  purpose 
of  wine-making,  teaches  us  that  cutting  them  short  is  advan- 
tageous, even  in  good  climates;  it  is  therefore  more  so  with 
us  in  our  less  congenial  one;  and  the  success  of  those,  who 
with  us  have  carried  this  brandi  of  horticulture  to  any  extent, 
bears  us  out  in  the  assertion*  Vines  in  the  ofea  air  break 
more  regularly  than  when  forced ;  therefore  tiiere  can  be  no 
want  of  fruitful  shoots,  should  the  wood  of  the  present  year 
be  shortened  in  at  this  time,  to  two,  or  often,  where  the  buds 
are  strong,  to  one  eye.  However,  the  eye  nearest  to  the  old 
wood  is  often  weak,  and  less  likely  to  produce  a  fruitful  shoot. 
Our  practice,  in  such  cases,  has  been  to  rub  off  the  eye  nearest 
to  the  old  wood,  when  weak,  and  to  depend  upon  the  next  two 
for  our  supply.  Where  neatness  is  attended  to  in  tiie  minu- 
HsB,  this  practice  we  own  will  in  time  make  the  spurs  more 
bulky,  but  the  extent  of  the  crop  will  be  proportionably  great 
As  the  finest  flavored  grapes  are  supposed  to  be  produced  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  or  on  those  that  are  farthest 
from  the  root,  it  consequently  follows  that  a  mode  of  training 
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similar  to  Jtgs.  I,  9,  and  8,  will  have  that  efiect  within  the 
least  space  of  wall,  wholly  occupied  with  vines. 


In  conformity  to  this  idea,  as  well  as  filling  the  empty  spaces 
upon  walls  before  the  permanent  trees  fully  extend  themseWes, 
a  correspondent  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  TransactionSi 
proposes  to  train  vines  "  horizontally  under  the  coping  <^  a 
garden-wall  to  s  great  distance,  and  by  inverting  the  bearing 
shoots,  the  spaces  between  th^  other  fruit-trees,  and  the  top 
of  the  wall,  could  readily  be  filled  up ;  and  if  different  vines 
were  enarched  to  the  horizontal  branch,  the  south  wall  of  a 
large  garden  might  be  furnished  with  a  variety  of  sorts  fi>3m 
the  stem  and  root  of  a  single  plant,  the  roots  of  which  would 
not  incumber  the  border,  in  which  the  other  fruit-trees  are 
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growing.  I  have/  he  saysi ''  an  experfanent  of  tUs  kind  now 
in  progress  in  my  garden.  Within  a  few  years  past,  I  have 
gradually  trained  bearing  branches  of  a  smaU  black  cluster 
grape,  to  the  distance  of  neariy  fifty  feet  fitnn  the  root,  and  I 
find  the  bunches  every  year  grow  larger  and  ripen  earlier,  as 
the  shoots  continue  to  advance*** 

According  to  Knight*s  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap, 
the  ascending  sap  must  necessarily  become  enriched  by  the 
nutritious  particles  it  meets  with  in  its  progress  through  the 
vessels  of  the  alburnum ;  ''  but  I  suppose,**  he  adds,  *'  thai 
there  are  certain  limits,  beyond  which  the  sap  would  be  so 
loaded  with  nutriment,  that  it  could  not  f^ly  circulate.** 

In  pruning  the  vine  at  any  season,  or  in  any  way,  it  is  ne« 
eessary  to  make  the  cut  at  least  half  an  inch  above  the  eye 
firom  whence  the  shoot  is  expected  to  spring;  and  it  must  be 
done  in  a  sloping  direction,  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  mois- 
ture, which  might  tend  to  bring  on  decay,  and  consequentiy 
the  ruin  of  the  bud  or  embryo  shoot  When  the  operation  of 
pruning  is  completed,  the  shoots  should  be  neatiy  nailed  again 
to  the  walls,  and  they  will  require  no  farther  care  till  the  sea- 
son of  summer-pruning  arrives. 

In  regard. to  the  metiiod  of  training  and  fastening  the  shoots 
of  vines  on  the  roofs  of  cottages,  Mr.  Latham  of  Aylesbury, 
recommends  the  following  plan.  He  says,  in  the  GardeneV*s 
Magazine,  tiiat  gardeners  and  others  are  often  deterred  from 
training  trees  over  slate  and  tile  roofs,  from  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  trellis-work ;  but,  by  following  the  simple  method 
attempted'  to  be  shewn  on  the  annexed  sketch,  slating  and 
tiling  may  soon  be  covered  with  the  rich  clothing  of  the 
grape-tree. 
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In  the  winter-pruning,  take  {Heces  of  tin,  ux  <»■  Beren  inches 
in  length,  (^g.  a  b),  the  refuse  of  the  tin-workera*  shops  will 
do,  and  at  convenient  ctistances  turn  it  over  the  shoot  intended 
to  remain,  and  thrust  part  of  the  two  ends  (aa)  between  the 
tiles  or  slates.  The  weight  of  the  incumbent  tile  or  slate 
will  be  suffident  to  keep  the  shoot  in  the  [dace,  so  as  not  to 
be  disturbed  b;  winds. 


PLANTINQ   FRUIT-tOEES, 

All  sorts  of  Ihiit  trees  may  now  be  planted,  if  the  weather 
be  line  and  the  ground  tolerably  dry.  -  It  is,  however,  not 
advisable  to  plant  in  heavy  wet  lands  at  this  season,  for  spring 
planting  will,  in  such  cases,  be  attended  with  more  success. 
However,  in  lands  tolerably  dry,  if  the  ground  baa  been 
prepared  as  directed  in  January,  February,  &c.  they  may 
be  planted  in  dry  days,  any  time  from  the  begimung  of  this 
month  till  the  beginning  of  April. 

PRUNING    SMALL   FIIUIT9. 

Such  plants  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries, 
should  now  be  pruned,  if  there  be  time  to  spore.  However, 
any  time  from  now  till  the  end  of  February  will  do  equally 
well.  '  Nevertheless,  the  more  of  this  work  which  is  done  at  this 
time,  the  leae  will  be  left  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  which  is 
generally  a  busy  time  for  tiie  gardener.  It  ought  to  be  a 
maxim  never  lost  sight  of,  '!  Never  to  leave  for  to-morrow, 
what  can  convcnientiy  be  done  to-day."  We  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  hinderance  and  obstruction  which  we  may  meet 
with  in  the  winter  months,  therefore  the  more  that  i&  done 
now,  with  propriety,  to  forward  the  work  of  the  garden,  the 
greater  the  benefit  which  will  be  derived. 
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PLANTING  SMALL  FRUITS. 

All  sorts  of  small  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
raspberries,  should  now  be  planted,  if  not  done  last  month, 
unless  the  weather  and  soil  be  both  very  wet,  in  that  case,  the 
planting  may  with  propriety  be  delayed  some  time  longer. 

DIGGING  THE  GROUND  AMONG  SBfALL  FRUITS. 

As  the  pruning  of  these  plants  proceeds,  let  the  ground  be 
dug  up  in  as  rough  a  manner  as  possible,  so  that  all  the  weeds, 
&c«  may  be  buried ;  and  if  it  be  found  inconvenient  to  prune 
them  now,  nevertheless  let  the  digging  go  on,  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  few  frosty  days  to  prune  them,  when  the 
ground  will  be  hard  enough  to  bear  without  much  treading. 
If  this  rough  digging  can  be  done  twice  throughout  the  winter 
months,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  many  insects 
will  be  destroyed,  by  being  turned  up  and  thereby  exposed  to 
the  frost,  and  more  particularly  to  birds,  which  will  now  be 
more  industrious  in  looking  for  such  food,  as  their  other 
sources  of  support  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

GATHERING  LATE  FRUITS. 

If  the  season  has  been  late,  many  of  the  late  fruits  will, 
probably,  not  yet  be  gathered  in ;  this  should  now  be  done, 
before  the  frosts  set  in  too  severely  upon  them,  and  in  that 
case,  spoil  them  for  keeping.  In  backward  situations,  the  late 
fruits-should  have  as  much  of  the  tree  as  possible,  even  although 
a  slight  frost  should  happen.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  them  that  they  be  ftdly  ripened ;  for  if  pulled  before  they  be 
ripe,  tfiey  will  not  keep  so  well,  and  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  lose 
their  flavor.  Such,  therefore,  as  can  be  for  some  time,  pre- 
viously to  ripening,  covered  at  night  with  mats,  for  fear  of 
frost,  will  be  much  benefited  thereby.  For  directions  for 
gathering  and  storing,  see  {last  month). 

DIGGING  THE  GROUND  AMONG  YOUNG  ORCHARD-TREES. 

The  following  has  been  laid  down  by  the  late  Nicol  for  the 
management  of  young  orchard-grounds,  until  the  trees  come  to  a 
full  bearing  state,  and  the  practice  probably  cannot  be  improved. 
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''  If  the  cultivation  of  orchard-fruits  be  industriously  fol- 
lowedf  the  ground  among  the  trees  should  be  digged  and  kept 
with  the  hoe,  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after  planting. 
In  order  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  doing  so>  it  is  very 
proper  to  crop  the  ground  with  vegetables  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  trees; 
whichj  however,  is  too  frequently  the  case,  and  is  very  erro- 
neous. If  the  following  rule,  with  respect  to  this  matter  were 
followed,  the  expense  of  keeping  the  ground  and  the  rent  would 
be  fully  paid ;  and  the  trees  would  not  be  injured,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  be  benefited.  Crop  to  within  two  feet  of  the  trees 
the  first  year ;  a  yard  the  second ;  four  feet  the  third ;  and  so 
on  until  finally  relinquished;  which  of  course  would  be  against 
the  eighth  year,  provided  the  trees  were  planted  at  the  dis- 
tances, and  as  directed  in  '^  The  Planting  of  Orchards." 

*^  By  this  time,  if  the  kinds  have  been  well  chosen,  the 
temporary  trees  will  be  in  fiill  bearing,  and  will  forthwith  de- 
fray every  necessary  expense  while  they  remain,  or  until  the 
principal  trees  come  into  a  bearing  state,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  remove  them ;  after  which,  the  ground  should  be  sown 
down  in  grass.  But  imtil  then,  the  groimd  should  be  pro- 
perly cultivated,  though  not  cropped,  close  to  the  trees ;  and 
a  moderate  quantity  of  manure  should  be  digged  in  every  se- 
cond or  third  season. 

"  This  is  a  very  proper  time  for  doing  so,  whether  the  inter- 
vals be  under  crop  or  not  If  they  be  imder  crop,  pay  respect 
to  the  spaces  next  the  trees  only ;  but  if  not,  the  whole  ground 
may  be  digged.  It  should  be  laid  up  in  a  rough  manner,"  as 
we  have  so  often  recommended,  "  giving  it  as  much  surface  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  weather  may  fiilly  act  upon  and 
meliorate  the  soil,  thus  fallowing  nt  as  far  as  the  case  will 
admit  Observe  to  dig  carefully  near  the  trees,  and  so  as  not 
to  hurt  their  roots  and  fibres." 

In  digging  among  trees  at  all  times,  particularly  where  the 
soil  is  shallow  and  the  roots  near  the  sur&ce,  we  would  re- 
commend using  a  fork  instead  of  a  spade,  as  less  likely  to  in- 
jure the  roots. 
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There  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  done  in  the  fimit-garden 
this  month,  that  cannot  be  done,  with  eqnal  propriety,  either 
the  preceding  month,  or  in  the  two  subseqaent  months ;  we 
would,  therefore,  advise  a  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  directions 
laid  down  for  last  month  and  in  January.    This  may  be  called 
the  dead  time  of  the  year.     However,  neatness  and  regularity 
should  ever  be  before  the  eyes  of  the  gardener,  who  wishes  to 
excel. .  In  this  month,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  all  spare 
ground  in  the  fruitrgarden,  which  is  not  under  crop,  should  be 
trenched,  where  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  admit  of  it ;  and 
where  not,  it  should  be  rough  dug.     Pruning  of  every  tree 
should  be  forwarded  with  aU  diligence ;  and  where  grounds  or 
borders  are  in  want  of  renewing,  preparatory  to  being  new 
planted,  that  work  should  be  gone  on  with.     The  clearing  of 
fruit-trees  of  moss  and  insects,  as  far  as  the  latter  can  be 
effected,  should  occupy  a  share  of  his  attention.     In  the  com* 
p^st-yard,  much  is  to  be  done  in  turning  over  compost  heaps, 
and  in  bringing  in  fresh  matter  for  forming  others.     Indeed, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  usefril  emplo3rments  of  the  gardener  in 
winter,   and  one   that  is  more  neglected   than  any  other. 
Wherever  alterations  are  going  on,  on  the  manor,  in  the  park, 
or  by  the  sides  of  turnpike,  or  other  roads,  the  gardener  is 
most  likely'  to  find  materials  which  will  be  either  in  their  na- 
tural state  highly  useful  to  him  for  his  fiiiit-tree  borders,  or 
by  preparations,  by  adding  manure  or  other  materials,  to  cor- 
rect the  lightness  or  stifihess  of  such  matter  to  a  proper  tex- 
ture, to  be  afterwards  allowed  to  prepare  for  a  year,   and 
during  that  time  frequently  turned  over  and  well  incorporated. 
Such  preparations  are  of  all  the  most  usefiil  for  producing  fine 
firuit  and  healthy  trees,  and  should  be  collected  in  quantities, 
according  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  place.     In  all 
places,  the  gardener  should  be  allowed  a  horse  or  two,  for  the 
sole  use  of  the  garden ;  by  such  regulation  much  will  be  done 
that  otherwise  would  be  left  undone,  and  no  emplo3rment  can 
be  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  collection  of  materials  fer 
compounds ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  if  the  means  be  not 
allowed  him. 


SYSTEMATIC    CATALOGUE 

OF 

APPLES, 

ARRANGED  A8  DESSERT  AND  CULINART  FRUITS. 


Apple,  Pyne*  Bialui,  of  £tmk9Mf,^^longB  to  the  class  leotandria,  and  order 
PetUagyfdOi  and  natural  order  JZofooso.  Is  a  nativo  of  Britain,  as  well  as  most 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  apple  is,  of  all  the  numerous  firnits  cultivated  in  the  British  gardens,  the 
most  usefiil ;  and  is  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  with  less  trouble  than 
any  other.    It  can  accommodate  itself  almost  to  all  soils,  situations,  and  dimates, 
that  the  nuddle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe  alTord.    At  what  time,  or  in  what 
manner,  the  cultivated  apple  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  king- 
doms is  not  known.    The  uncultivated  apple,  or  crab,  must  have  been  known  to 
the  aborigines ;  and  the  cultivated  apple,  in  all  probability,  was  introduced  by  the 
Romans.    Pliny,  the  Roman  Historian  and  Naturalist,  knew  of  twenty  varieties. 
It  is  probable  that  all,  or  at  least  part  of  those  were  brought  by  that  people  into 
this  island ;  and  if  they,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  were  lost  after  the  Romans  deserted 
this  country,  they  must  have  been  re-introduced  by  the  Normans,  soon  after  the 
conquest    It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  many  of  the  apples  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans were  first  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,   where  the  Romans 
were  long  stationed.    Haller  mentions  apple-trees  in  Herefordshire  that  had  attained 
the  great  age  of  one  thousand  years,  and  were  still  prolific ;  but  Mr.  Knight  con- 
siders two  hundred  years  to  be  the  ordinary  duration  of  that  tree.    Herefordshire, 
it  appears,  was  planted  with  apple  and  pear-trees  at  an  early  period :  the  aged 
pear-tree  at  Holme  Lacey  being  a  proof  of  that  circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
longevity  of  that  tree.    Lord  Scudamore,  the  then  proprietor  of  Holme  Lacey,  while 
amba^Hdor  at  the  court  of  France,  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected, in  Normandy,  grafts  of  dder-apples,  which  he  afterwards  had  grafted  and 
planted  in  Herefordshire.    In  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  his  fruiterer,  Harris,  planted 
many  Flanders  apples  and  pears  in  Kent,  probably  some  of  which  remain  till  this 
day.    Of  the  merits,  or  number  of  varieties  of  apples  cultivated  so  early,  we  have 
no  certain  information ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  of  them  by  their  present 
qualities.    They,  like  most  other  plants,  are  supposed  to  have  a  limited  duration ; 
and  therefore,  on  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  fruits  of  the  early  cultivators, 
or  judging  of  the  merits  of  such  firuits  by  the  old  trees  found  near  monastic  ruins, 
we  should  not  be  doing  them  sufficient  justice,  as  they  are  found  so  degenerated,  or 
diseased,  as  no  longer  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  cultivator ;  still  they  may 
have  been  excellent  fruits  when  in  their  prime.    Knight  observes,  '<  the  mot'/,  and  its 
successful  rival  the  rgd-streakf  the  musts,  and  golden  pippin,  are  in  the  last  stoge  of 
decay,  and  the  stire  and  fox-whelp  are  hastening  rapidly  after  them."    The  same 
horticulturist,  after  having  made  a  variety  of  experiments  to  propagate  or  renew 
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the  old Borti of  applet,  oomes  to thia  concluBion :  «atbink,"  hesaya,  "thatl  am 
Justified  in  the  condunon,  that  all  plants  of  this  species,  however  propagated  from 
the  same  stock,  partake  In  some  degree  of  the  same  life,  and  will  attend  the 
profpress  of  that  Ufa  in  the  habits  of  its  youth,  its  maturity,  and  its  decay;  though 
they  will  not  be  any  way  affected  by  any  incidental  ii^jurles  the  parent  tree  may 
sustain  after  they  are  detached  from  it"  Speachty,  and  latterly  Williamson,  in 
Hort.  Trans.,  consider  that  the  deterioration  of  the  apple  and  pear,  as  well  as  other 
fruits,  may  be  owing  to  the  changes  to  which  the  climate  of  this  country  is  supposed 
to  have  been  subject;  and  that  the  return  of  genial  seasons  will  restore  to  us,  from 
old  trees,  as  good  fruit  as  heretofore.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening;  that  intelligent  writer  connders  Knight's  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of  vegetable  life.  '*  It  is,"  he  observes,  «  unques- 
tionably true,  that  all  varieties  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  the  piimitiva 
character  of  the  species ;  bOt  to  him  it  appears  equally  true,  that  any  variety  may 
be  perpetuated,  with  all  its  excellences,  by  proper  culture ;  and,  more  especially, 
varieties  of  trees.  However  unsuccessful  Knight  may  have  been  in  continuing  the 
moUt  red'ttreak,  and  golden  pippin,  we  cannot,"  he  says,  <' alter  our  conviction, 
that,  by  grafting  ttom  these  sorts,  they  may  be  continued  such  as  they  are,  or  were, 
when  the  sdons  were  taken  from  the  trees  to  the  end  of  time.  As  to  plants  pro- 
pagated by  extension,  partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  the  same  period  of  life  as  the 
parent,  we  cannot,"  he  adds,  "admit  the  idea  as  at  all  probable.  Vines,  olives, 
poplars,  and  willows,  have  been  propagated  by  extension  fbr  ages,  and  are  still,  as 
fitf  as  can  be  ascertiuned,  as  vigorous  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Noah  or  Pliny." 


DESSERT   APPLES. 

L  Pippin,  Old  Golden.— This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  best  British  fhdts ; 
fit  either  for  dessert,  kitchen,  or  dder.  This  useful  sort  is  flut  hastening  into  decay. 
The  fruit  is  small,  roundish,  of  a  beautiful  golden  color,  and  deserves  a  wall  in 
most  situations.  It  comes  to  perfection  upon  standards  in  favorablq  situations. 
The  French  adroit  this  to  be  of  English  origin,  and  it  is  ahnost  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  does  not  succeed  well  upon  the  continent.  It  ripens  in  October,  and 
keeps  through  the  winter. 

2.  Pippin,  Golden  Warwicksbire.— See  No.  143. 

3.  Pippin,  Downton.— A  seedling,  by  Knight;  originated  about  1804^  Is  a 
juicy  fruit,  and  resembles  the  golden  pippin;  is  fit  either  for  dessert  or  cider;  fruit 
small,  round,  and  yellow ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet ;  lasts  from  October  till  March. 

4.  Pippin,  Elton,  of  Knighfi  Golden  Pippin,'^ A,  aeedUng,  by  Knight;  origin- 
ated about  1802.  Excellent  for  dessert  or  dder ;  tree  a  great  bearer ;  fhiit  middle- 
sued,  round,  gold-colored,  with  spots ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet  In  use  from  October 
till  February. 

5.  Pippin,  Franklin's  Golden.— A  sub-variety  of  the  golden  pippin;  procured 
In  1780.  Fruit  middle-siaed,  conical,  with  gold  and  dark  spots ;  keeps  from  No- 
vember till  March ;  flesh  firm,  and  highly  aromatic ;  middling  bearer. 

6.  Pippin,  Huqbe8'8  New  Golden. — A  French  fruit ;  procured  in  1803.  Fruit 
small,  flat,  and  yellow ;  flesh  flrm  and  sweet;  keeps  from  October  till  March.  Tree 
rather  delicate. 

7.  Pippin,  Fall.— Sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  described  in  Coxe*s 
work  on  American  Fruits,  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

8.  Pippin,  Sudlow's  Fall.— To  distinguish  it  from  the  last,  it  bears  the  name 
of  its  introducer,  John  Sudlow,  Esq.,  of  Thames  Ditton.    Fruit  small,  about  two 
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inches  In  diameter  each  way ;  eye  large,  with  a  wide  shaUow  cavity,  surrounded 
by  regular  folds  or  plaits}  skin  yellow,  partially  tinged  with  green,  the  whole 
sprinkled  with  minute  brown  spots ;  flesh  inclining  to  yellow,  cxisp,  very  juicy, 
with  a  rich  pleasant  addity.    It  ripens  In  November. 

9.  PiFFiN,  Baloonie.— An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Fife  golden  pippin.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  golden  plpj^  im- 
ported from  England  about  the  time  that  tibat  esteemed  fruit  was  in  its  perfection. 
It  inherits  every  virtue  and  property  of  the  old  golden  pippin.  Fruit  middle-slsed, 
round,  yellow  and  green ;  flesh  firm.  Juicy,  and  aromatic ;  keeps  from  October  till 
May.    Tree  a  great  bearer,  and  hardy. 

10.  PiFPiN,  Lemon. — Fruit  laige,  oval,  golden  yellow ;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ; 
keeps  from  October  till  March.    Tree  vigorous,  and  a  great  bearer. 

11.  PiFFiN,  RiBSTON.— Originated  at  Ribston  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  In  1760. 
One  of  the  finest  fruits  we  have ;  rather  above  the  middle  sbe,  round,  and  jlattened ; 
green,  or  dark  green,  when  upon  a  standard,  or  much  shaded ;  yellow  and  bright 
red,  when  upon  a  waU.  In  Scotland,  it  Is  often  planted  upon  the  best  waUs,  and 
becomes  a  fruit  of  the  first  class.  Upon  standards,  it  firuits  freely ;  being,  in  all  situ- 
ations, a  great  bearer.  Keeps  from  November  till  March,  and  someUmes  longer. 
It  Is  not  so  fine  a  firuit  when  grown  in  England. 

12.  Pippin,  NEWTowM.--Suppo8ed  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  by  some  to  be 
originally  firom  Devonshire.  Much  esteemed  in  America,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Bemetie  de  Canada,  as  well  as  Newtown  Fipfin.  It  was  brought  here  from  Ame- 
rica, in  1790.  Fruit  large,  conical,  yellow  and  red'  next  the  sun,  greenish  yellow 
where  shaded.  When  much  exposed,  becomes  almost  red  next  the  sun,  and  a 
beautiful  golden  colour  when  partially  shaded ;  fiesh  firm,  and  flavour  aromatic. 
Should  be  gathered  before  It  becomes  too  ripe ;  if  kept  too  long,  is  apt  to  become 
mealy ;  keeps  from  November  till  January.    Healthy  tree,  and  middling  bearer. 

13.  Pippin,  French,  or  Pigeonette  de  Bow, — A  French  apple.  Fruit  middle- 
size,  conical,  dark  red  and  yellow;  flesh  firm  and  aromatic;  keeps  from  October 
till  March.    Tree  indifferent  bearer ;  habit  weak  and  pendulous. 

'  14.  Pippin,  Borsdorp,  or  German  Queen's  Pippin, — A  much-esteemed  fruit  In 
Germany.  Fnut  middle  sise,  conical,  yellow  and  green ;  an  excellent  table  fruit  i 
flesh  firm  and  aromatic ;  keeps  from  September  till  February.  Tree  healthy,  and 
middling  bearer. 

15.  Pippin,  New  Red,  New  SearleL — Fruit  beautiful  and  middle-sized ;  color 
dark  red  next  the  sun,  yellowish  where  shaded ;  keeps  till  March.  Tree  middling 
bearer. 

16.  Pippin,  Daluahot.— An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit ;  rather  smallish,  round,  and 
green;  flesh  firm  and  aromatic;  excellent  table  fruit;  keeps  from  November  till 
May.    Tree  slender,  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

17.  Pippin,  Kentish,  Old  Kentish  Apple.-^An  old  variety.  Fruit  large,  conical, 
yellow  and  red ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet  Tree  luxuriant  grower,  and  good  bearer. 
Keeps  from  December  till  March. 

18.  Pippin,  Orleans.— Fruit  small,  flat,  dark  red,  resembling  Orleans  plums; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  keeps  from  October  till  February.    Tree  slender. 

19.  Pippin,  Yellow  Ingestrie. — Resembles  the  golden  pippin.  A  seedling, 
rose  in  1800,  by  Knight  Fruit  middle-sized,  round,  and  yellow ;  flesh  firm  and 
juicy.    Tree  large  and  handsome.    Fruit  keeps  from  October  till  February. 

20.  Pippin,  Red  Inqe8TRIb.^A1so  resembles  the  golden  pippin ;  a  seedling, 
rose  in  1800,  by  Knight  Fruit  middle  size,  round,  red;  flesh  firm  and  juicy; 
keeps  &ova  October  till  February.    Tree  large  and  handsome. 
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The  yellow  «nd  red  Ingettrle  Ftpptne  spraog  from  two  teeds  of  the  Mune  apple, 
which  occupied  the  same  oelli  their  namea  are  derived  firom  Ingeatrle,  the  sot 
of  the  Earl  Talbot.  The  Grange  Apple  and  Downton  Pippin  alao  sprang  ftom 
the  aame  parents  with  the  Ingestries ;  from  the  seeds  of  the  orange  pippin,  and 
pollen  of  the  golden  jdppin.  The  original  trees  are  at  Wormsley  Orange,  Here* 
fordshire. 

21.  Pippin,  0«lik,  Original  Pipptn,  Arhnath  P^ppie.— Snpposed  to  have  been 
first  brought  from  France  by  the  monks  settled  at  Arbroath,  in  Scotland,  at  the 
early  period  of  the  building  of,  or  probably  soon  after  that  oelebrated  ahbey  was 
built.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  oarea  eMiXa,  or  original  golden  apple.  Fruit  middle 
size  \  greenish  yellow  when  shaded,  golden  yellow  when  ezpoeed  to  the  sun ;  flesh 
softish,  and  very  Juicy  {  is  not  a  good  keeper.  In  favourable  soils  Is  a  great  bearer. 
Much  esteemed  in  Scotland. 

82.  Pippin,  Padlbt's.— ^eedling,  rose  in  1800.  Fkidt  oval,  prickly,  and  freckled; 
flesh  richly  perfumed  \  keeps  from  September  tiU  February.  Tree  hardy,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

23.  Pippin,  QuBbn'b.  -«  Fruit  small,  round,  yellowish  gxeen  i  flesh  Arm  and 
aromatic  t  keeps  fixnn  January  till  May.    Tree  weakly  \  middling  bearer. 

24.  Pippin,  Kiekton,  Crackled  PippiiL^X  Scotch  apple.  Fruit  flat,  mlddle- 
sised,  gold  and  russet ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet  t  keeps  fit>m  September  till  January. 
Tree  a  good  bearer,  small  and  hardy. 

25.  Pippin,  Fearn's.— Fruit  small,  oonical,  scarlet  and  yellow )  flesh  firm. 
Juicy,  and  aromatic  i  keeps  from  October  till  March.  Tree  an  indiflferent  bearer, 
and  of  slender  habit 

26.  Pippin,  Oranqe.-^A  Herefordshire  fl^t.  Fruit  middle-sise,  conical,  gold 
and  red;  showy  at  table;  flesh  firm.  Juicy,  and  sweet;  keeps  from  October  till 
March.    Tree  large  and  very  luxuriant ;  middling  bearer. 

27.  Pippin,  Lisbon.^ — Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  red  next  the  iun«  red  and 
yellowish  where  partially  shaded ;  flesh  firm  and  rather  sharp ;  keeps  from  Novem- 
ber till  February:    Tree  hardy  and  large ;  good  bearer. 

28.  Pippin,  GooAE.^-Originated  at  Gogar,  an  ancient  seat  near  Edinburgh. 
Fruit  middle-nsed ;  an  excellent  table  apple ;  keeps  very  late.  Tree  hardy,  free 
grower,  and  good  bearer. 

29.  Pippin,  Cocelb's.— Fruit  small,  round,  russet- white  where  exposed,  red  and 
yellow  where  less  exposed ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet ;  in  eating  from  January  till  April, 
Tree  of  humble  growth,  and  a  middling  bearer. 

80.  Pippin,  PAEADISE.^-Fruit  middle  size  and  flat,  red  and  green;  flesh  finn 
and  Juicy ;  mealy  when  too  ripe ;  keeps  from  October  till  February.  Tree  smallish ; 
a  good  bearer. 

81.  Pippin,  New  England.— An  American  fruit,  introduced  in  1780.  Fruit 
large,  angular,  green  and  brown ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet;  keeps  from  October  till  March. 
Tree  large  and  vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer. 

32.  Pippin,  North's  New  Scaelet.— A  seedling,  recommended  by  the  Hort. 
See.  Fruit  middle^ised,  round,  gold  and  pale  red;  flesh  firm  and  aromatic;  keeps 
from  October  till  March.    Tree  healthy,  and  middling  bearer. 

33.  Pippin,  Kino  of  the  Pippins. — Fruit  large,  conical,  gold  streaked,  white, 
and  red;  a  beautifiil  fruit ;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  in  eating  from  January  till  March. 
Hardy  upright  growing  tree,  And  an  excellent  bearer. 

34.  Pippin,  Whitmorb.— Fruit  large,  round,  streaked  white,  red,  and  yeHow ; 
handsome  fruit;  flesh  firm  and  sweet;  keeps  from  November  till  May.  Tree  luxo- 
lianti  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
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as.  Pi^FiK,  BiuHDOWOoa— ^  0eed]tng,  rose  in  1800^  by  Knight,  CVuttanaU, 
•muui  ceddisb  fpeen  i  flesh  rich  and  sweet  ;*keeps  from  September  till  March.  Tree 
hardy,  ana  good  bearer.  This  Tariety  sprang  from  the  golden  pippin  and  golden 
Harvey. 

36.  Pippin,  Wormslt. — Recommended  in  Hort.  Trans.  Fruit  small,  flat,  green 
and  yellow ;  a  Taluable  addition  to  our  gardens;  flesh  firm  and  Juioy  {  keeps  from 
October  till  February.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

37.  Pippin,  Wood's  New  Tbansparsnt,  Wootft  Htmihigdim^'FTom  seed  of 
the  golden  pippin,  rose  at  Huntingdon  in  1798.  Fruit  small,  flat,  green  and  yellow ; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy  {  keeps  firom  October  till  March.  Tree  hardy,  and  great 
bearer. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Hordcultural  Society  of  London,  are  enumerated  163 
sorts  of  Pippins;  of  these  IS  are  varieties  of  the  golden  pippin)  We  avoid  enu- 
merating names  only ;  and  as  no  description  is  given  of  them»  wo  must  le&r  the 
enquiring  reader  to  that  Catalogue. 

DESSERT  PEARMAINS. 

38.  Pbarmain,  Summer. — Fruit  middle-sized;  conical,  green  striped  with  red; 
flesh  soft.  Juicy,  and  sweet,  having  rather  a  peculiar  flavor  from  almost  every  other 
apple.  In  use  from  August  till  October;  should  be  eaten  soon  after  gathering ;  soon 
gets  mesly  by  keeping.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

39.  Pearmain,  Loans. — An  esteemed  apple  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  last 
Fruit  larger  than  the  last,  oval,  dull  green  where  shaded,  brilliant  red  where  exposed 
to  the  sun ;  flesh  firm  and  sharp ;  keeps  from  September  till  May.  Tree  middle 
size,  and  a  good  bearer. 

40.  Pearmain,  Spanish.— Fruit  middle  size,  oblong  and  showy,  dark  red; 
flesh  firm  and  sharp;  keeps  firom  September  till  May.  Tree  large,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

41.  Pearmain,  Kirk's  Scarlet.— Fruit  middle  size,  oval,  scarlet  where  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  red  and  yellow  where  more  shaded;  flesh  firm  and  juicy;  is  an 
excellent  firuit;  keeps  from  October  till  June.  Tree  rather  slender,  and  a  middling 
bearer. 

42.  Pearmain,  Golden. — Fruit  large,  roundish,  deep  red  where  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  yellowish  in  the  shade;  an  excellent  fruit;  keeps  firom  August  till  October. 
Tree  large,  and  a  good  bearer. 

43.  Pearmain,  Lamb  Abbey. — Supposed  firom  seeds  of  the  Newtown  pippin,  in 
1805 ;  recommended  in  the  Hort.  Trans.,  where-  it  is  figured.  Fndt  rather  large, 
oval  or  pyramidal,  yellow,  green,  and  spotted  red  towards  the  sun;  flesh  cxisp  and 
aromatic;  an  exceedingly  fine  fruit;  keeps  from  September  till  April  Tree  luxuriant 
and  handsome;  good  bearer. 

44.  Pearmain,  Old  English.— Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  red  and  yellow; 
flesli  firm  and  juicy;  in  eating  firom  January  till  March.  Tree  middle-nzed,  and 
great  bearer. 

45.  Pearmain,  KBRNXL.->Fruit  small,  oval,  streaked  white  and  red;  flesh  firm 
and  juicy ;  in  eating  firom  January  till  May.    Tree  rather  tender,  middling  bearer. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety,  there  are  enumerated  33  sorts  of 
peojt  ain& 

DESSERT  NONPAREILS. 

46.  Nonpareil,  Scarlet. — From  seed  at  Esher,  about  1780,  in  the  garden  of 
a  small  public-house ;  first  cultivated  in  ihe  London  nuieeries  by  Qrimwood.  FruU 
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mlddle-rfted,  llittened,  nmti  and  red  i  tleth  llmi  and  jidcy ;  like  all  the  odier  noiw 
pazeiU  liigb  fUvored;  in  eating  from  September  till  March.  Tree  hardier  than 
any  of  the  other  lortii  a  great  bearer:  all  this  dirision  requires  a  waU*in  most 
situations. 

47.  Nonpareil,  Pitmaston.— From  seed,  in  1815.  Fndt  about  the  general  die 
of  the  others  in  tliis  division,  and  like  them,  flat  and  compressed,  dull  green,  russet, 
and  ydlow;  flesh  flrm.  Juicy,  and  aromatic;  keeps  from  October  till  May.  Tree 
•lender  twigged,  often  not  ripened  to  the  eHremities  of  the  sliootsi  a  good 
bearer. 

48.  NoNPAEEXL,  Ei^LT^— Fruit  small,  flat,  reddbh  mssstt  flesh  firm  and  Juicy ; 
is  in  eating  fivm  September  till  February.    Tree  tender;  a  good  bearer. 

49.  Noif PABBiL,  Wright'b. — Fnnt  large,  flattened,  brownish  green ;  fl^  flrm 
and  aromatic;  keeps  from  November  till  June.  Tree  a  great  bearer,  delicate,  and 
makes  very  small  wood. 

60.  NoNPARBiL,  RoTAL.— Fruit  small,  flattish,  green  and  red ;  flesh  flrm  and 
juicy  t  in  eating  from  January  till  ApriL    Tree  slender  twigged ;  a  great  bearer. 

51.  NoKPAREiL,  McDonald's. — From  seed,  rose  in  the  Dalkeith  gardens  about 
1806 ;  much  esteemed  in  Scotland.  Fruit  smalli  round,  (the  only  round  one  in  this 
division,}  fine  eye,  greenish  and  red ;  flesh  firm,  quick,  and  add;  keeps  from  Decem- 
ber till  April.    Tree  hardier  than  any  of  the  nonpareils. 

In  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Catalogue,  there  are  enumerated  SO  sorts  of  non- 
pareils. 

DESSERT  RUSSETS. 

52.  RusssT,  Dredoc's.— Fruit  small,  round,  russet  streaked  with  red;  flesh 
firm  and  juicy ;  keeps  from  November  till  July.    Tree  hardy,  middle  size,  and^ 
good  bearer. 

53.  Russet,  Letrbrcoat,  /7oya{i2«sfe<.— Fruit  laige,  round,  russet  and  red; 
flesh  flrm  and  aromatic ;  keeps  from  October  till  ApriL  Tree  hardy,  large  growing, 
and  a  great  bearer. 

In  the  Horticultural  Sodety*8  Catalogue,  there  are  enumerated  29  russets. 

DESSERT  RENNETS. 

54.  Rennet,  Golden,  ReinetU  (for^s.— Of  French  origin.  Fruit  imddle>siaed» 
flattish,  red  and  yellow ;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  showy  fruit;  keeps  from  September 
till  February.    Tree  middle-sised,  and  a  good  bearer. 

55.  Rennet,  Hollow-eted,  ComwalL-^Vrmt  small,  flatdsh,  green,  yellow, 
and  msset;  flesh  firm  and  aromatic;  a  much-esteemed  fruit;  keeps  from  October 
tiU  ApriL 

50.  Rennet,  Gret,  Griie,~^(  French  origin.  Fruit  middle-sixed,  round,  grey ; 
flesh  firm  and  sweet ;  keeps  from  October  till  March.  Tree  middle-sised,  and  m 
good  bearer. 

In  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Catalogue,  are  enumerated  88  rennets. 

DESSERT  CALVELLBS. 

57.  Calvell,  Suumeb  Red. — Fruit  small,  oval,  reddish  white ;  flesh  soft,  Jidcy, 
and  sweet ;  keeps  from  September  till  November.  Tree  hardy,  middle  size,  great 
bearer. 

58.  Calvell,  Summer  WuiTE.^Fruit  small,  oval,  whitish  green ;  flesh  soft, 
jtdcy,  and  add ;  keeps  from  September  till  the  end  of  October.  Tree  hardy,  middle 
siae,  great  bearer. 
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59.  Caltell,  AuTumr,  CaMOe  tFAmtomm^^Fnh  Uige,  oblong,  red<fiah  brown ; 
flesh  crisp,  juicy,  and  vinous  \  much  esteemed  in  Fnnoe  i  keeps  from  Ootobei  till 
January.    Tree  hardy,  and  good  bearer. 

In  the  Horticultural  Sodety**  Catalogue,  an  enumerated  U  calTelles. 

DESSERT  QUBBNIN08. 

60.  QuEENiira,  Stnnf^ft.— An  esteemed  Scotch  apple.  Fruit  middle-sized,  often 
laige,  much  angled,  greenish  white,  becoming  dark,  as  if  bruised,  when  over  ripe ; 
soft  and  very  juicy ;  flavor  excellent ;  ripe  in  August  or  September  i  keeps  only  a 
few  days.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

61.  Queening,  KERNEL.~Fruit  large,  angled,  deep  red  and  white;  flesh  firm 
and  tender;  an  excellent  dder  as  well  as  dessert  fruit ;  keeps  from  October  till  April* 
Tree  hardy,  and  great  bearer. 

In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  are  enumerated  seven  queenings. 

DESSERT  CODLINGS. 

62.  CoDLiNO,  Spring  Grove. — Fruit  small,  conical,  pale  green ;  flesh  soft  and 
uicy ;  keeps  from  July  till  September.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

DESSERT  SORTS, 

With  Names  either  Detcriptwet  ArhUrarfff  Local,  or  ludieative, 

68.  Alrxander. — A  Russian  or  Ulmune  fruit  A  magnificent  fruit,  often  16 
inches  by  14  inches  in  drcumference,  and  weighs  19  ounces ;  of  an  obtuse  conic 
shape,  delicate  red  and  green  color ;  flesh  firm  and  vinous ;  keeps  from  November 
till  January.    Tree  middling  large,  very  hardy,,  and  tolerable  bearer. 

64.  Aromatic  Apple. — ^Is  said  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Cornwall  for  cen- 
turies, though  little  knovm  out  of  that  county.    The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  keeps  till  returning  summer.    The  trees  generaUy  show  marks  of  age  i; 
and  decay.  il 

65.  Beautt  or  Kent. — Fruit  large,  conical,  red  next  the  sun,  red  and  yellow  f 
streaked  where  more  shaded:  flesh  firm,  vinous ;  very  showy  fiiiit ;  keeps  fixnn  Sep-  ^  < 
tcmber  till  ApriL    Tree  large  and  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.                                                               \ 

66.  Belle  Grisseldine.— Of  French  origin.  Fruit  middle-sised,  flattisb,  yellow 
and  red ;  flesh  firm  and  jiucy;  very  showy  fruit;  keeps  fix>m  September  till  March. 
Tree  spreading,  hardy  for  a  French  fruit,  and  a  middling  bearer. 

67.  Brown  Burnt-island,  Brocm  J9tirAmo//.—-Orlgtnated  from  seed  in  Scotland,  ' 
in  1760.  Fruit  small,  conical,  pale  green;  flesh  soft  and  Juicy;  propagates  freely  by  ^ 
cuttings;  keeps  from  September  till  January.  Tree  middle-sixed,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

68.  Black. — Fruit  middle  sixe,  conical,  dark  mahogany  color;  flesh  firm  and 
sweet ;  singular  fruit;  keeps  from  September  till  April.    Great  bearer. 

69.  BEST-POOLE,Be«f,  or  Bejiiy-fwo2.-*0f  Welch  origin.  Fruit  middle  dxe,  round, 
pale  green  and  red ;  flesh  firm,  crisp,  and  vinous ;  hi  eadng  from  January  till  ApriL 
Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer, 

70.  Bache's  fine  Small. — Fruit  small,  oval,  red  and  green;  flesh  firm  and 
Juicy ;  in  eating  from  January  till  Nf  ay.    Tree  slender  and  spreading ;  great  bearer. 

71.  Brandt  Apple,  Golden  Harvey. — Fruit  small,  resembling  a  golden  pippin 
in  shape,  yellowish  russet  color,  fine  flavor ;  in  use  from  January  till  March.  Is 
much  esteemed  in  Herefordshire,  where  it  has  been  long  cultivated.  Tree  hand- 
some habit^  and  extremely  hardy. 
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'  79.  CARNATioif.-^Fnilt  middle  rfie,  oval,  when  expoied  to  the  eon  ti  a  hand- 
Mine  showy  fruit,  green  and  red  striped  with  oanuttion  {  fleth  ftnn  -and  vlnoua ; 
keeps  till  May.    Tree  large,  and  a  good  bearer. 

73.  Cadburt  Pound.— Fruit  middling  rise,  oblong,  pale  green;  esteemed  a 
good  fruit ;  keeps  from  Noyember  till  March.    Tree  free  grower,  and  great  bearer. 

74.  Cbarteraux  Court  Pendu.*— Of  French  origin.  A  fine-flayored  frnit, 
beautiful  carmine  next  the  sun,  often  striped  with  yellow  and  snowy  white  when 
shaded;  flesh  yery  tender  and  juicy;  should  be  eaten  off  the  tree.  A  good  bearer, 
little  known  in  England,  much  cultivated  in  Scotland,  both  as  espalier  and  sflandardi 
keeps  only  a  few  weeks. 

75.  Court  Pbndu,  WbitEi  Cbr^ps  Pendmf  or  Hanging  Body,  —  Fruit  middle- 
sixed,  long,  yellowish,  hanging  downwards  (from  thenoe  the  name) ;  flesh  firm  and 
sugary ;  is  in  eating  from  January  till  March.    Tree  spreading ;  a  good  bearer. 

76.  Dredge's  Fame. — Originated  from  seed  in  Wiltshire,  about  1770.  Fruit  ra- 
ther large,  round  and  flattened,  greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  and  streaked  with 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh  firm,  highly  aromatic ;  an  esteemed  fruit ; 
keeps  from  November  till  March.  Tree  forming  a  handsome  outline,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

77.  DRBDoe'sFAiRMAiD.-r Another  Wiltshire  esteemed  fruit,  where  it  ori^nated 
from  seed  about  1765,  and  is  there  known  by  that  name,  or  Dredge**  Fair  Maid  qf 
WiJ^fbrd.  Fruit  middle-dzed,  rather  round,  green  where  shaded,  where  exposed 
beautifully  striped  with  red ;  flesh  firm  and  tender;  keeps  firom  November  till  March. 
Tree  handsome,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

78.  Dredge's  Queen  Cuarlotte. — ^Another  Wiluhlre  fruit,  where  it  originated 
from  seed  about  1770.  Fruit  middle-sised,  oval,  and  flattish,  gold  color  and  red; 
flesh  firm,  and  highly  aromatic ;  keeps  till  February.  Tree  middle^e,  hardy,  and 
is  a  great  bearer. 

79.  Dredge's  Beautt  op  WilTS^— Anethet  Wiltshire  fruit.  Fnut  rather  large, 
fine  bright  yellow,  spotted  red  towards  the  sun.  Is  one  of  our  finest  apples,  in  point 
of  general  utility ;  keeps  good  for  the  table  till  March. 

80.  Dredge's  White  Lily.—- A  beautiful  apple,  of  exceedingly  high  flavor,  and 
keeps  good  for  the  table  till  March.    Originated  in  Wiltshire  about  1750. 

81.  Elton's  Yellow  Kernel.-— Fruit  middle  size,  round,  yellow;  handsome 
good  table  fruit ;  keeps  till  March.    Tree  firee  grower,  and  great  bearer. 

82.  Esopus  Spitzbmberg  Apple. — Of  American  origin ;  of  so  much  excellence 
that  it  may  well  deserve  the  protection  of  a  south  wall,  without  which  it  is  probable 
it  will  not  succeed  in  this  climate.  Fruit  large,  form  oblong,  skin  smooth  and  fab; 
the  color  a  lively  and  brilliant  red,  approaching  to  scarlet,  with  many  small  yellow 
spots ;  flesh  yellow,  juice  rich ;  is  in  maturity  about  Christmas. 

'  83.  Famevse,  or  Snow  Appk. — Introduced  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Brompton,  in 
1790,  from  Canada.  Fruit  large,  conical,  dark  red  and  yellow;  flesh  ^ft,  white 
as  snow,  and  Juicy ;  keeps  from  October  till  February.  Tree  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearen 

84.  FennoUxllet  Oris,  Pomms  d^Anit,  Femiel,  Amse,  or  Anite  Appk. — Of  French 
origin.  Fruit  middle-sized,  of  a  grey  color;  flesh  tender,  and  has  a  spicy  taste  like 
anise-seed;  is  ripe  in  September  and  October;  does  not  keep.  Tree  small,  but  a 
good  bearer ;  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  growing  in  pots,  or  vases. 

85.  Fig-apple. — Fruit  small,  oval,  greenish  yellow,  fig-shaped  (firom  thence  the 
name) ;  flesh  crisp  and  sweet ;  is  in  eating  from  September  till  January.  Tree  very 
dwar^  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

86»  Flower  of  Kent. — Fruit  large,  round,  yellow,  showy;  flesh  tender  and 
vinous ;  keeps  from  September  till  April.    Tree  stnmg  grower,  and  a  good  bearer. 
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87.  OLOUCsmBflBiRB  CBBaPBR.«i^Fn]h  matSi,  oot^kalt  JS^greepr  .flesh  00ft 
and  sweet;  keeps  from  Angust  till  Deoembee.  Tinea  nadiily  piopsgated  by  cuttings 
or  layers ;  great  bearer. 

88.  Golden  HAETBT.-^e6  Brandy  Apple. 

89.  Golden  Knob.^— An  English  seedlug.  Fruit  emally  roundish,  gold  and  russet } 
flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  keeps  from  October  till  ApriL    Tree  hardy. 

90.  GoDOLPBiN.-«-Origmated  in  Lord  Godolphin's  garden  in  1792.  Fruit  large, 
oblong,  streaked  with  white,  red,  and  yellow;  very  beautiful;  flesh  firm  and  acid. 
Tree  large,  and  a  good  bearer. 

91.  Gilltflower.-— Fruit  lazge,  oval,  greenish  where  shaded*  yeDow  and  red 
next  the  sun;  beautiful;  flesh  crisp  and  vinous;  keeps  from  September  till  March. 
Tree  middle-siaed,  and  a  good  bearer, 

93.  GoLDBX  Glouoesteb.— Fruit  middle^aiied,  golden  yeUow  where  Bhaded,  ted 
towards  the  sun ;  keeps  till  March* 

93.  Gratensteiii  Apple.— This  is  esteemed  the  best  apple  in  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  high  reputation  it  has  acquired.  Resem- 
bles the  Ribston  pippin  in  mM^  and  not  unlike  it  in  form.  Ripens  in  October,  and 
will  keep  till  Deeember,  and  may  be  fiurly  considered  a  rival  to  our  Ribston  pippin. 
The  figure  in  this  work  was  taken  from  a  tree  in  the  private  garden  of  Mr.  Lee,  of 
the  Hammersmith  nursery,  by  Mr.  Hart,  Jun»  The  name  is  derived  from  Graven- 
stein,  a  ducal  estate  in  Sleswick,  and  was  first  described  by  Hirschfeld.  It  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  accidentally  raised  firom  seed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenbeig,  in  Holstein,  although  some  suppose  it  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  It  is 
liighly  esteemed  all  over  the  north  of  Burope,  and  by  them  considered  one  of  their 
best  sorts.  Fruit  generally  round,  somewhat  flattened,  rather  angular  on  the  sides, 
eye  sunk  in  a  deep  cavity,  surrounfled  by  several  projecting  folds  or  knobs ;  stalk 
very  short,  deeply  inserted;  skin  smooth,  of  a  fine  clear  straw  color,  streaked  with 
red  where  exposed  to  the  sun;  flesh  of  a  pale  yellow  color^  not  very  fine  in  texture. 
Juicy,  and  with  a  high  vinous,  sweet  taste* 

94.  Hall-door. — ^An  esteemed  Kentish  app1e«  Fruit  large,  flat,  yellowish  green 
where  shaded,  streaked  with  red  tovrards  the  sun ;  flesh  firm,  add;  in  eating  fiasm 
January  till  March.    Tree  vigorous,  and  a  great  bearer. 

95.  HnBBABD*a  Apple.f-»A  Norfolk  apple.  Fruit  middle-dzed,  not  handsome,  is 
notwithstanding  one  of  our  best  table  apples ;  is  in  eating  firom  January  till  ApriL 

96.  JuNE-BATiNO,  JeMtin,  Gsasloa.— Fruit  small,  roundish,  yellow,  sometimes 
reddbh ;  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  rather  sharp  when  not  ripe;  Is  apt  to  get  mealy  if 
over-ripe;  should  be  eaten  firom  the  tree.  Is  one  of  our  earliest  fruits,  and  keeps 
for  a  week  or  so  good.  Tree  of  humble  growth,  suited  for  fordng  or  planting  in 
pots ;  great  bearer.  Is  ripe  often  in  the  end  of  June  (hence  the  name),  and  always 
In  the  beginning  of  July. 

97.  Jolt  Flower  Apple.— Aa  excellent  Cornish  apple.  Fruit  oonieal,  color  yel- 
lowish green,  red  towards  the  sun ;  leaves  remarkably  long  and  narrow.  Tree  luxuriant 
and  irregular^  not  easily  trained;  the  fruit,  when  cut,  emits  an  agreeable  perfiune. 

98.  JuLXEN,  or  Early  Jufisfk-^Introduoed  by  Mr.  H.  Ronalds,  from  Scotland.  Is 
a  very  excellent  early  variety,  ripening  in  the  beginning  of  August  Middle  size, 
of  an  irregular  form,  with  many  ribs  or  angles  on  the  sides,  which  become  very  pro- 
minent round  the  eye ;  skin  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow ;  flesh  approaching  to  yellow, 
flim  and  crisp,  having  much  the  highest  flavor  of  any  of  our  early  apples. 

99.  LaDY*b  FxNOiR.— -An  esteemed  Scotch  apple.  Fruit  middle-sised,  conical, 
father  long,  approaching  to  cylindrical,  yellowish  where  shaded,  reddish  where  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  flesh  delicate,  joioy,  and  high  flavored ;  keeps  from  October  till 
Daoember.    Tree  father  small,  pyramidal  or  upright,  and  a  good  bearer. 

3  K 
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100.  LoNQ-LA0TER^-«Fnxlt  mlddle-alsed,  angular,  fine  yeHow  vheze  ahadedy 
beautiful  reddish  color  next  the  sun ;  keeps  till  the  middle  of  May. 

101.  Marqill. — An  Oxfordshire  apple.  Fruit  smalli  roundish,  red  and  yellow ; 
highly  esteemed  fruit;  flesh  firm  and  aromatic;  keeps  from  November  till  March. 
Tree  small,  delicate-twigged,  and  a  great  bearert  Is  often  sold  in  the  London  mar- 
ket for  a  nonpareil,  which  it  much  resembles* 

102.  Margaret  Apple,  Red  June-wting. — Fruit  amaD,  conical,  yellow  where 
shaded,  streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun ;  flesh  sweet  and  tender,  ripens  in  the 
end  of  July,  or  begiiftiing  of  September,  and  keeps  for  a  few  weeks.  Tree  hardy, 
making  small  willow-like  shoots ;  is  nearly  as  great  a  bearer  at  the  common  June- 
eating. 

103.  Nonsuch.— An  esteemed  Scotch  apple,  where  it  is  often  grown  upon  walls. 
Fnut  middle  sice,  green  where  shaded,  beautifully  striped  with  brownish  red  where 
exposed  to  the  sun;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  add;  ripens  in  September, 
and  keeps  till  October  or  November.  Is  more  apt  to  shrivel  in  keeping  than  almost 
any  other  apple.    Tree  free  grower,  and  a  good  bearer. 

104.  Oar  Peg,  Oaken  Peg, — Fruit  middle-sized,  oval,  green  and  white  streaked; 
flesh  firm  and  Jmcy;  is  in  eating  from  January  till  July.  Tree  rather  twiggy, 
hardy,  and  a  middling  bearer. 

105.  Ord  Apple.— Originated  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  John  Ord,  Esq.,  at  Pur- 
ser's Cross,  near  Fulham,  from  the  seed  of  the  Newtown  pippin,  imported  firom 
America ;  is  often  sold  in  the  London  nurseries  under  the  name  of  Newtown  pippin. 
The  fruit,  although  without  any  external  beauty,  is  remarkably  good,  and  possesses 
the  property  of  a  melting  softness  in  eating,  so  that  it  might  be  said  to  melt  in  the 
mouth.  The  original  tree  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  (if  alive).  The  climato 
of  this  country  is  not  sufficiently  congenial  to  it. 

106.  PoMROT,  lUng  Apfik^'-Oi  French  origin.  Fruit  middle-siced,  round,  greezf 
and  yellow ;  flesh  soft  and  somewhat  add ;  is  in  eating  from  July  to  September. 
Tree  low  spreading  habit^  and  only  a  middling  bearer.  It  has  a  sub-variety,  which 
is  a  winter  fruit.  ^ 

107.  PoHME  d'Apia,  Jfnu^s  JppU,  or  Corelets  Jpph,-^A,  French  fruit  Fniit  very 
small,  roundish,  yellow  in  the  shade,  bright  red  next  the  sun ;  fruit  without  seeds  or 
cores ;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  in  eating  from  October  till  July.  'Tree  small ;  a  great 
bearer. 

108.  PoMME  GRtsE.-i-An  American  apple,  introduced  from  Canada  about  1760. 
Fruit  middle-sized,  flattish,  of  a  russet  color  where  shaded,  beautiful  red  striped 
towards  the  sun ;  is  an  excellent  fruit,  ripens  late,  and  keeps  till  March. 

109.  PoMME  DE  DEUX  Anis,  JppU  of  two  Seoions, — Blossoms  and  fruiti  at  the 
same  time  (thence  the  name).  Fruit  small,  roundish,  -pale  green ;  flesh  soft  and 
sweet ;  in  eating  firom  September  till  January.    Tree  small ;  good  bearer. 

110.  PoMXE  ViOLETTE,  The  fiolet  Ajipk, — Fruit  large,  pale  green,  striped  with 
red  towards  the  sun ;  flesh  juicy,  sugary,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  flavor  of  violeta 
(from  thence  the  name).  Is  in  eating  from  October  till  February  or  March.  Is  of 
French  origin.    Tree  handsome,  middle-sized,  indiflbrent  bearer. 

111.  Poor  Man's  PROFiT.*-Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  oval,  dingy  colored; 
propagates  by  cuttings  readily ;  keeps  till  January.    Tree  bardy;  very  prolific. 

112.  Grey  Leadington.— Fruit  long,  color  when  ripe  yellowish  green,  hollow 
crithin,  and  when  ripe  the  seeds  make  a  rattling  noise  within,  when  shaken ;  good 
bearer,  and  tree  extremely  hardy ;  is  in  eating  from  November  till  January. 

113.  Quince  Apple.— -Fruit  middle-sized,  resembling  a  quince  (fit>m  thence  the 
name),  yellow,  rather  red  towards  the  eye ;  flesh  firm,  pleasant  sharp  flavor  |  is  in 
eating  ficom  January  till  April.    Tree  middle-sixedt  and  a  good  bearer. 
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114.  Royal  GBORaB.*Frttit  laige.0T»l,  yellow  aodgraeai  flesh  firm  and  sugary ; 
beaudful  fruit;  keeps  well;  is  in  eating  from  January  till  June.  Tree  bandsomey 
and  a  great  bearer. 

115.  Red  Bay.— An  esteemed  Herefordshire  fruit    Fruit  laige»  oblong,  whitiahx 
^here  sliaded,  streaked  with  red  next  the  sun ;  beautiful ;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  keeps  > 
from  October  till  March.    Tree  handsome^  and  great  bearer. 

116.  RiBSTOK.— (See  Pippin,  RibsUnu) 

117.  Stke-house.— -A  Yorkshire  apple,  from  Syke-house  In  Torkshire.  Fruit 
middle-sized,  orange  towards  the  ^un  and  sometimes  inclining  to  red,  yellow  when 
much  shaded;  flesh  firm  and  juicy ;  keeps  till  April.  Tree  large  and  spreadmg,  a 
great  bearer. 

118.  Spice  ApPLE.->«Fruit  middle-siied,  augulaii  yellow  |  flesh  firm  and  sugary ; 
in  eating  from  January  till  March.    Tree  middle-azed ;  great  bearer. 

119.  Skerx's  Kernel.— Fruit  middle-sized,  beautifully  streaked  with  red,  deep- 
est towards  the  eye,  and  a  good  deal  of  yellow  towards  the  foot-stalk ;  conical ;  flesh 
firm  and  aromatic;  keeps  from  July  till  April  Tree  large  and  much  spreading; 
good  bearer. 

120.  Spanish  Onion.— Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size,  round,  russet  where 
shaded,  dull  red  towards  the  sun ;  flesh  firm  and  sweet,  an  excellent  firuit ;  keeps 
from  October  till  March.    Tree  hardy,  spreading,  and  a  good  bearer. 

121.  Transparent  Apple.— Introduced  from  Russia.  Is  rather  curious ;  Is 
showy  upon  the  table,  but  not  good  flavored. 

123.  Ward. — Fruit  under  the  middle  size,  flattisfa,  fine  red  and  yellow-green; 
flesh  firm  and  juicy;  is  in  eating  from  January  till  July;  a  valuable  apple.  Tree 
slender,  twiggy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

123.  Wbeelbr'8  Extreme.— An  English  seedling.  Fruit  under  the  middle  size, 
flattish,  russet  in  the  shade,  streaked  with  red  towards  the  sun;  flesh  crisp  and 
sugary ;  in  eating  from  December  till  April,  or  later.  Tree  hardy,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

12i.  White  Mun, «-  An  esteemed  Herefordshire  fruit  Fruit  middle-sbed, 
greenish  yellow,  but  red  towards  the  sun;  flavor  rather  tart,  but  agreeable;  is  in 
eating  from  January  till  April. 

125.  Petit  Jean  Apple. — Introduced  from  Jersey,  (where  it  appears  to  have 
been  long  cultivated  and  admired,)  by  General  Le  Couteur.  Fruit  oval,  slightly 
flattened  at  both  ends,  eye  small,  placed  in  a  conflned  cavity  i  stalk  short  and  deeply 
inserted ;  color  pale  yellow  where  shaded,  of  a  bright  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun  $ 
flesh  very  white,  extremely  tender,  with  a  mild  and  agreeable  jukei  keeps  till  the 
end  of  tho  seuoD* 
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120.  Pippin,  HoLtANDr-Middle-sized,  flattish,  of  a  yeUow  0nd  green  color; 
ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  April ;  is  a  good  bearer,  and  firee  growing  tree. 

127.  Pippin,  London,  Ftve-^rowned  Pifpin.^S\ieUxsef  of  a  round  and  rather 
flattened  form ;  color  green,  striped  with  red ;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  tUl 
April;  a  handsome  spreading  tree,  and  great  bearer. 

128.  Pippin,  Pound. — Fruit  large,  conical;  color  greenish  yeUow;  ripens  in 
January,  and  koeps  till  April.  Tree  vigorousi  with  large  leaves,  anther  indifibrent 
bearer. 
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12&.  Pivpnf»KBaBT.«.OfIilsb  origin.  MtddlMlMd  fruit,  immdlsh;  oolorgiMa. 
bh  yellows  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  Felnruary}  described  la  tlie  Moik  of 
the  Caledonian  Hort  Soc.  ai  a  valuable  fruit  for  kitchen  purposes* 

130.  Pippin,  Hollow -EYE  D.«->Fruitmiddle-8i2ed,  eye  deep,  and  oval;  color  yd« 
lo^  streaked  with  red ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  June.  Trea  hardy,  and 
a  good  bearer. 

131.  Pippin,  Spencer.  •*- Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong  i  color  yellowish  gieen; 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  June.  Tree  hardy,  and  •  free  gnnrer;  good 
bearer. 

132.  Pippin,  BROAD-ETBD.-^Fruit  large,  flat,  having  a  bioad  eye;  color  greenlA 
yellow ;  ripens  In  October,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  laxge  and  free  growets  good 
bearer. 

133.  Pippin,  Bland*8  Sumrst.— Fruit  middle-dsed,  oval-shaped  i  color  gold 
and  green:  ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  tiU  January*  Tree  luudy,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

134.  Pippin,  William's.— Ori^nated  about  1800.  Fndt  large  fbt  a  pippin  i 
merits  not  sufficiently  known. 

135.  Pippin,  Lucas.— Fruit  middle-sised,  cylindrical;  color  orange ;  very  showy; 
ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  a  good  bearer,  end  of  a  hnndwime 
spreading  form. 

136.  Pippin,  Carberrt.— Fruit  laige,  oval;  color  deep  green  and  red;  rfpeos 
in  October,  and  keeps  til]  March.    Tree  hardy,  of  a  spreading  habit;  great  bearer. 

137.  Pippin,  Russet.  Grey  Pippin,  Brvum  i*tj}plR.— Fruit  middle^slxed,  round- 
ish; color  gold  and  russet;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  tiU  MardL  Tree  hardy 
and  upright;  good  bearer. 

138.  Pippin,  Gruvas. — Fruit  small,  roundish ;  color  yellow  and  green;  ripens 
in  January,  and  keeps  till  April.    Tree  a  good  bearer,  but  rather  delicate. 

139.  Pippin,  Carcey. — Fruit  below  the  middle  rise ;  form  conical;  color  green, 
yellow,  and  red;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  free  grower,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

140.  Pippin,  Islb  of  Wight.-— Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish;  color  greenish 
yellow ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  March.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

141.  Pippin,  Griddleton,  or  Gridleston.— Fruit  large,  angular;  color  green; 
ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  March.    Tree  of  vigorous  growth ;  a  good  bearer. 

142.  Pippin,  Pearson's.  Nottingham  Apj^. — Originated  about  1780.  Fruit 
small,  roundish ;  color  yellow  and  gold ;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  tUl  Apifl, 
but  becomes  dry  and  mealy  In  March.  Tree  a  good  beater,  and  of  a  free  uptight 
habit. 

143.  Pippin,  Warwickshire.  Warwick  Golden  PippbL^Frvlt  small,  round; 
color  gold  and  green,  much  resembling  the  golden  pippin;  ripens  in  November,  and 
keeps  till  March.  Tree  delicate,  slender-twigged,  a  gbod  bearer;  the  fruit  fit  either 
for  the  table,  kitchen,  or  dder. 

144.  Pearmain,  Royal. — Fruit  large,  roundish :  color  red  and  yellowish  green; 
ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  June.  Tiree  middle-sised,  free  grower,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

145.  Pearuain,  HERBPORDSHiRB.~Fruit  large,  round;  color  pale  green  and 
spotted ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  tiU  ApriL  Tree  hardy,  grows  to  a  large  sisei 
good  bearer. 

146.  Pearmain,  Winter.— Often  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  last  i  originated 
in  Herefordshire.  Fruit  middle -rized,  oval;  color  green  and  red;  ripens  in  Sep* 
tamber,  and  keeps  till  May ;  a  much-esteemed  fruit.    Tree  huge,  and  a  great  beaiar. 
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147«  FBABMAlify  CoEMiaB.— Vhdt  BAddl»A«a^  nUui  long  i  ookw  dull  grem  od 
one  side,  and  rnsset  on  Uw  other  i  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  ApxiU 

148.  Pearmain,  BEtL's.»Fniit  middle-cisedy  oblong}  oolor  dull  green  andni»- 
set;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  May«  Tree  bandeomt  wd  free  growei  |  • 
great  bearer. 

149.  Pearmaik,  Red.— Fruit  snudli  oval )  color  deep  ted  and  yellov  i  ifpena  In 
October,  and  keeps  till  April ;  fruit  excellent.    Tree  handsome,  and  great  bearer. 

150.  Pearmain,  Baxtee's.— *Fndt  large,  oblong;  oolor  green  and  redi  tipena  in 
October,  and  keeps  till  June.    Tree  handsomOi  and  a  good  bearer* 

151.  Pearmain,  PicKEUNo'a.— Fruit  small,  ovali  color  green,  striped  nitb  zed; 
ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  Bfarch.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

152.  Rennet,  KiTca£N,>*An  esteemed  Lincolnshire  apple.  Fruit  laig^  ovali 
color  greenish  red.    Tree  hardy,  with  slender  twigs ;  a  great  bearer. 

153.  Rennet,  LiNcoi.NBHiBB.-^Another  esteemed  fruit  of  the  same  county. 
Fruit  large,  obtusely  conical ;  color  brownish  green  i  ripens  in  December,  and  ke^ 
till  July.    Tree  vigorous,  with  large  leaves  |  a  great  bearer. 

154.  Rennet,  Loro  Camden**.—* Fruit  huge,  of  a  flattened  oval  fbrmj  colov 
russet  and  red ;  ripens  In  October,  and  keeps  till  April  |  a  much-esteemed  fruit 
Tree  handsome,  and  pretty  good  bearer. 

155.  Rennet,  Monstrous.— Fruit  very  large,  oblong  t  cobr  red  and  dark  greea 

156.  Rennet,  English. — ^Fruit  nuddle  sise,  oval  i  color  yellowish  green  i  ripens 
in  October,  and  keeps  till  March.    Tree  free  grower,  and  good  bearer. 

157.  Rennet,  Trevoider^— Fruit  small,  round;  color  yellow  and  red  i  ripens 
In  December,  and  keeps  till  May.    Tree  very  hardy. 

158.  Rennet,  Mother.^ — Fruit  middle-rised,  round  i  color  yellow  and  brown  t 
ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  March ;  an  esteemed  fruit*  Tree  hardy,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

159.  Rennet,  Spicb.— Fruit  smaOi  ronnd}  color  green  and  red  t  tipena  in  Oc- 
tober, and  keeps  till  March. 

160.  Rennet,  French.  While  iZewiei.— Fruit  huge  and  ronndish ;  odor  pole 
yellow,  beautifully  striped  with  red  when  exposed  to  the  sun ;  ripens  in  October, 
and  keeps  till  February,  and  sometimes  till  March.  Tree  delicate,  but  a  good 
bearer;  better  suited  for  an  espalier  than  a  standard  in  most  situations,  but  not 
su£Scient1y  valuable  for  a  wall. 

161.  Rennet,  Canadian. — Fruit  large,  oval ;  color  pale  green ;  ripena  In  Mo* 
vember,  and  keeps  till  February.    Tree  hardy,  and  vigorous  in  growth. 

162.  Rennet,  Dwarf.  Grey  Rettnet—VrjAt  middle  sise,  round  i  color  grey, 
or  greyish  white ;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  March. 

163.  Russet,  AcKLAM's. — A  Yorkshire*  apple.  Fruit  middle-siied;  color  russet 
next  the  sun,  and  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  ripens  In  January,  and  keeps  tin 
March. 

164.  Russet,  Goldin. — Fruit  middle  size,  round ;  color  yellow  russet ;  ripens 
in  October,  and  keeps  till  May.    Tree  hardy  and  spreading ;  a  good  bearer. 

165.  Russet,  Sharp's. — ^Fruit  below  the  middle  size;  form  approaching  to  the 
frustam  of  a  cone ;  color  brown  and  red  streaked ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  dU 
May*    Tree  upright  while  young,  spreading  when  old ;  a  good  bearer, 

166.  Russet,  Wheeler's.— Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish;  color  brown  mssetl 
ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  April  |  a  good  fruit.  Tree  upright,  twigs  slen- 
der, a  good  bearer. 

167.  Russet,  Cornibb.— Fruit  below  the  middle  sbe,  flat  and  roundish)  colot 
russet  and  somewhat  green,  particularly  where  shaded;  ripens  in  January,  and 
keep!  til)  Jape  i  a  valuable  fr^t    Tree  growing  rather  upright ;  a  good  bearer 
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168.  RuassTi  Da8ooa'a.--Fmt  below  tU  mlddk  llaei  ote  gxeenlfb  roaaet ; 
ftpens  in  NoTember,  and  keep*  UU  July. 

169.  RussETy  WxNBw-^Fniit  middle  else,  conical  i  color  dark  maaet}  rlpeni  In 
December,  and  keeps  till  May  i  a  ^ood  fruit  Tree  upright  and  Mender  i  •  good 
bearer. 

170.  Rd88BT|  Adami'^— a  Torkahire  apple.  Fruit  small,  round ;  color  nuset 
and  yellow ;  ripeni  in  January,  and  keepc  till  March.  Tree  vigoroua  and  spreadug ; 
a  good  bearer, 

171.  RuaasT,  Grsat.— Fruit  large,  roundish;  color  ruaset,  streaked  with  red; 
ripens  in  December ;  keeps  till  March.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

172.  RuasET,  Caraway.— 'Fruit  small,  roundish ;  color  nuset  and  yellow  t  ripen* 
in  January,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  hardy,  but  with  slender  twigs;  an  indif- 
ferent bearer. 

173.  RuasBT,  Pile's.— Fruit  middle-ciaed,  round  and  fiat ;  ripens  in  December, 
and  keeps  till  May ;  a  much-esteemed  fruit.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

174.  Russet,  Harvet's.— Fruit  large,  oval;  color  green  russet;  ripens  in  De- 
cember, and  keeps  till  May.    Tree  upright  in  growth,  and  a  great  bearer, . 

175.  Cooling,  Feencb.— Fruit  huge,  conical,  and  ribbed;  color  yellowish 
green ;  ripens  in  August,  and  keeps  till  January.  Tree  hardy ;  a  great  bearer ;  and 
is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

176.  Codling,  Keswick,  Carlkle  CodBng^^Frult  small,  but  when  a  thin  crop 
about  the  middle  nze,  ribbed  and  conical;  color  light  green  and  white;  ripens  in 
July,  and  will  keep  till  the  beginning  of  December.  Tree  very  hardy,  and  capable 
of  being  propagated  by  cuttings ;  probably  the  most  prolific  apple  we  have.  The 
fruit  is  used  when  very  young,  as  well  as  when  ripe. 

177.  Codling,  Hawthorn  Dean,  White  Jppk  <if  Hawthorn  Bean, — ^la  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by,  or  originated  with,  the  celebrated  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
thorn Dean,  and  takes  the  name  of  that  romantic  retreat  on  the  river  Esk,  near 
Roslln,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Fruit  large ;  color  pale  green,  white  ' 
where  shaded,  and  beautifully  striped  with  delicate  red  where  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
ripens  in  August,  and  will  keep  till  January ;  but  is  apt  to  become  shrivelled  by  the 
end  of  that  month.  Tree  hardy,  and,  next  to  the  last,  the  greatest  bearer  we 
have.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  market-gardeners  and  fruit-growers.  It  is  a 
hardy  free  grower,  and  not  liable  to  diseases.  It  begins,  like  the  last,  to  bear  the 
second  year  after  planting.  Were  they  both  better  keepers,  they  might  l>e  termed 
the  most  useful  apples  we  have.  It  thrives  in  any  situation,  and  will  do  better  in  a 
north  aspect  than  any  other  apple  yet  known.  In  the  gardens  of  cottagers  and  arti^ 
zans,  both  these  apples  should  find  a  place. 

178.  Codling,  Stodf.-— Fruit  large,  oblong,  and  ribbed;  color  pale  green  and 
red;  ripens  in  October,  and  keepa  till  May;  a  valuable  fruiti  Tree  of  great  size^ 
hardy,  and  a  great  bearer* 

179.  Codling,  Rotal.— -Fruit  very  large,  conical,  and  ribbed;  color  whitish 
yellow ;  ripens  in  September,  bat  doea  sot  keep  long.  Tree  a  frite  grower,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

180.  Codling,  Kbmtibb,  Bwrkmtt  Codling,  •^Frmt  below  the  middle  size, 
conical ;  color  pale  green ;  ripens  in  August,  and  keepa  till  January.  Tree  vigo- 
rous grower,  and  a  great  bearer 

181.  Bigg's  None-sucb.— Originated  about  1750.  Fruit  middle  size,  conical ; 
color  yellow  variegated  with  red;  ripena  in  September,  and  keepa  till  January* 
Tree  free  grower,  and  good  bearer* 

182.  EvB-APPLE.-^Of  Irish  origin.  Fruit  small,  round;  color  red  and  green i 
ripens  in  October,  and  koepe  till  July.  Tree  hardy  t  capable  of  being  propagated 
by  cutting*. 
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183.  ToRUBiEH  Ga£EKnrQ.^-4uppoaed  to  be  originally  from  Yorkthlre.  Fruit 
above  the  middle  dxe,  conical}  color  dull  red  and  green ;  ripens  in  January,  and 
will  keep  till  August,  and  sometimes  longer.  It  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  kitchen 
apples,  and  succeeds  well  in  almost  all  situations.  Tree  large  and  spreading,  and 
is  a  very  great  bearer. 

184.  BovEY  Rbi>-8TRSAX.— Fmit  middle-daed,  rather  flattish ;  color  deep  red 
and  white ;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  till  April ;  is  altogether  agood  fruit.  Tree 
hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

185.  LoNOLEAT  RED-8TRBAX.»«-0rig!nated  in  Wiltshire  about  1785.  Fruit 
middle-sized,  ioan4i  color  yellow  streaked  with  red;  ripens  in  September,  and 
keeps  only  till  October.    Tree  a  free  grower,  and  a  great  bearer. 

186.  NiNB-8QUAaE.-»Suppo6ed  to  have  originated  in  Gloucestershire,  where  it 
is  still  much  admired.  Fruit  large,  angular ;  color  red  and  yellow ;  ripens  in  Oc- 
tober, and  keeps  tUl  April.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

187.  MiNiER'a  DuMPLiNO.— Originated  about  1 765.  Fruit  rather  above  the  middle 
size,  round,  and  flattened  (  color  deep  gold  and  red{  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps 
till  April.    Tree  middle-sized,  and  a  good  bearer. 

188.  PoxKOT. — Fruit  large,  flattish ;  color  red  and  green ;  very  showy  j  ripens 
in  January,  and  keeps  till  March.    Tree  large,  and  a  good  bearer. 

189.  Red  Sweet. — ^A  Cornwall  fruit  Fruit  small,  oval ;  color  red  and  green 
yellow;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  March.  Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  and 
a  middling  bearer. 

190.  Norfolk  Colmak.— Fruit  middle  size,  conical ;  color  mahogany  and  dark 
green ;  ripens  in  December,  and  will  keep  till  August 

191.  Norfolk  Beaufin. — Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  round  and  flattened; 
color  deep  red  on  the  exposed  side,  pale  green  where  shaded ;  in  use  from  Decem- 
ber till  August  This  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  kitchen  apples,  and  possesses  the 
properties  of  being  a  great  bearer,  excellent  keeper,  and  good  baker  or  boiler.  Is 
much  esteemed  in  Norfolk,  and  is  there  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Tree  suf- 
fidently  hardy  to  stand  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  subject  to  diseases. 
Of  all  our  keeping  apples,  none  better  merits  a  pliire  in  small  gardens  than  this. 

192.  Aromatic. — Fruit  middle-sized,  oval ;  color  yellow  and  red ;  in  use  from 
December  till  May ;  an  esteemed  apple.  Tree  rather  slender,  and  only  a  middling 
bearer. 

193.  Cat's  HEAD.-^An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit  Large,  oblong ;  color  grey,  yel- 
low generally ;  but,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  of  a  reddish  cast ;  ripens  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  vigorous,  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  an 
abundant  bearer. 

194.  Baltimore.— 4>f  American  origin.  Fruit  very  large,  often  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh  above  one  pound  and 
a  half;  color  fine  red  and  green;  a  magnificent  fruit,  but,  like  most  American 
apples,  an  indiffisrent  bearer  in  this  country ;  with  us  the  climate  is  not  suitable  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  To  use  the  words  of  a  valued  correspondent,  it  would  he 
better  not  to  plant  any  of  the  trees,  and  import  the  fruit  This  observation  may  be 
iustly  applied  to  nine-tenths  of  the  apples  and  pears,  in  particular,  lately  introduced: 
a  few  of  them  may  be  planted ;  but  where  the  supply  of  a  family  or  the  market  ia 
an  object,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  one-half  of  them  will  not  bear  fruit  in 
this  climate,  and  the  other  half  will  only  be  eatable  one  season  in  five. 

195.  Cockagee.— Fruit  middle-sized ;  colour  red  and  yellow ;  ripens  in  October, 
and  will  only  keep  till  the  middle  or  end  of  December.  Tree  of  vigoroua  growth, 
and  a  gteat  bearer. 
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190.  DftiDOB*!  BiAUTT  Of  WiLTSf  JSed  i#afM^-Ot1gliuUed  b  WlltsblM  about 
1750.  FniU  abOTe  die  middle  aise,  ord ;  color  bright  yellow,  spotted  with  red ; 
in  Me  from  October  till  March.  One  of  the  best  apples  yet  known,  in  point  of 
general  utility.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

197.  DuMPLivo.— An  old  Norfolk  fruit  Above  the  middle  size,  flattish,  round ; 
oolor  greenish  streaked  with  red,  often  much  so ;  keeps  till  March.  Tree  haidy, 
and  a  good  bearer.    (Not  the  dumpling  apple  of  the  Americans.) 

198.  Hampshire  Noiie-such. — ^Fruit  laige  and  conical ;  color  green  yellow, 
streaked  with  red ;  in  use  from  September  tiD  December ;  a  valuable  fruit  Tree 
vigorous,  and  succeeds  better  upon  chalky  bottoms  dian  most  other  apples;  is  • 
great  bearer. 

199.  French  Crar.— Fruit  laige,  oval ;  color  deep  green  and  red ;  will  Iceep 
from  one  season  to  another ;  a  valuable  fruit,  and  should  have  a  place  in  every 
garden.    Tree  of  a  handsome  upright  habit,  and  a  great  bearer. 

200.  PiaBOWETTE.— Originally  from  Brittany.  Fruit  below  the  middle  ose, 
ooidcal ;  color  pale  red,  and  showy ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  Blarch.  Tre« 
hardy,  with  slender  twigs ;  rather  an  indifferent  bearer. 

901.  Golden  Mo ndi.— Fruit  small,  round;  color  green  and  red;  ripens  in 
October,  and  keeps  till  January.  Tree  spreading,  of  no  great  height,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

902.  HEi>OE.-^Fruit  middle  idze,  conical ;  oolor  red  and  straw ;  in  use  frtMn  Oc- 
tobergUll  ApriL    Tree  upright  in  habit,  and  a  good  bearer. 

208.  GoLDEH  Gloucester. — Fruit  middle-sized,  oval;  color  gold  and  red;  in 
use  from  December  till  March.    Tree  hardy,  of  spreading  habit ;  a  good  bearer. 

204.  POMMB  Grise.— Originally  from  Canada,  about  1790.  Fnut  middle>sized, 
oval ;  dcolor  russet  and  red ;  ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  dll  January.  Tree  of 
vigorous  growth ;  like  other  American  apples,  with  us  an  indifferent  bearer. 

205.  Nome-such.— An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit  Often  there  planted  against  walls 
(where  it  beoomes  an  ezeellent  table  apple) ;  upon  standards  middle-sixed,  roundish ; 
oolor  grasa-green,  where  shaded  russet  brown,  often  reddish  where  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  in  use  in  leptember  and  O^ber,  when  kept  longer,  becomes  add  and  shri> 
vtUed.  Troe  of  slender  habits,  often  having  die  extrein:des  of  the  shoots  unripened; 
in  such  Qases.Uable  to  canker;  is  a  good  bearer.  It  is  said  to  afford  a  mudi  less 
portion  of  sauce  than  most  other  apples. 

206.  Hallinoburt.— Fruit  large,  flat,  and  much  ribbed ;  color  red  and  yellow ; 
ripens  hi  October,  and  keeps  till  March.  Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  and  but  an 
indiffierent  bearer. 

207.  Hubbard's  Russet  Pearxain.— Fruit  above  the  middle  ace,  roundish; 
color  dark  russet;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  till  April.  Tree  of  upright  habit, 
slender  twigged,  a  middling  bearer. 

908.  Long  L  ASTER.— Fruit  middle-sized,  conical,  rather  angled;  color  fine  yellow 
and  red;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  May. 

209.  Major  Hemming.— Fruit  middle-sized,  round;  oolor  light  green  and 
brown ;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  dll  March. 

210.  Kirk's  Seedling.— Originated  with  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  of  the  Brompton 
Nursery,  a  well-known  fruit-tree  grower.  Fruit  large,  round ;  oolor  red  and  yellow ; 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  of  vigorous  growth,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

211.  Kentish  Fill-basket.  Kentith  Co^fMi^.— Fruit  large,  conical ;  color  pale 
graen ;  ripens  in  August,  and  huts  till  October.    Tree  a  middling  bearer. 
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813.  MiH 8HUL  CR4B.^Origiiially  from  Laneaahire.  Fruit  middle  tlse*  roundiBh ; 
color  yellow,  with  brown  spots ;  ripens  in  September,  and  keeps  till  ApriL  Tree 
ligorous  grower,  a  great  bearer,  and  valuable  fruit. 

213.  Mat  Om nsT. — Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  conical ;  color  green-yellow 
striped  with  red ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  April. 

214.  Dymmuck  Red. — Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  round;  color  red  and  yel- 
low ;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  till  April.  Tree  hardy,  of  spreading  habits, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

215.  DoTcu  QvEEJiifia. — Fruit  large,  oblong;  color  red  and  green;  ripens  in 
January,  and  keeps  till  March.  Tree  hardy,  of  spreading  habit,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

216.  KEiiflSL,  Redstrbak. — Fruit  middle  size,  conical;  color  red  and  yellow; 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  April.  Tree  handsome,  forms  leaves  unusually 
broad;  a  great  bearer. 

217.  Embroidered. — Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  oval;  with  broad  streaks  of 
red ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  February.  Tree  vigorous,  with  broad  leaves ; 
a  good  bearer. 

218.  John. — A  Devonshire  and  Herefordshire  fruit,  of  middle  rize,  and  much 
esteemed  both  for  dder,  kitchen,  and  table. 

219.  French  Spaniard. — ^Fruit  middle  size.   Tree  mdiSbrent  bearer. 

220.  EvERLASTiNO. — Fruit  below  the  middle  size,  conical ;  streaked  with  green 
and  red;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  February.  Tree  hardy,  twigs  slender, 
and  a  good  bearer. 

221.  Green  Dragon. — Originated  at  Enmore  Castle,  about  1780.  Fruit  large,  of 
an  hexagonal  prism  form ;  color  green  and  red ;  ripens  in  September,  and  keeps 
dll  February.     Tree  vigorous,  with  rather   broad  leaves,  rather  an   indifferent 

bearer. 

222.  Herefordshire  Red-streak. —  Much  cultivated  in  Herefordshire  and 
the  ad^eining  counties.  Fruit  middle>sized,  oblong;  color  green  streaked  with 
red ;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  till  ApriL    Tree  vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer. 

223.  Winter  Box.— Fruit  nuddle-sbed,  conical,  rough ;  color  light  green ;  ripens 
in  December,  and  keeps  till  February.      Tree  hardy,  twigs  slender;  a  good 

bearer. 

224.  White  Must.— Another  Herefordshire  fruit  of  middling  size,  flattish; 
color  greenish  yellow  with  red ;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  till  June.  Tree 
hardy,  of  spreading  habit;   a  good  bearer. 

225.  Long  Seam.— Fruit  laige,  angular ;  color  light  green;  ripens  in  November, 
and  keeps  till  February.     Tree  hardy ;  a  good  bearer. 

226.  Old  Red  Must.— A  Herefordshire  fruit  long  in  cultivation.  Fruit  large, 
oval;  color  pale  r«d  and  green;  ripens  in  January,  and  keeps  UU  August.  Ti^ee 
hardy,  with  broad  leaves;  great  bearer. 

227.  Winter  Pom  rot.— Fruit  large,  conical;  color  dark  green  striped  with 
red ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  tiU  January.    Tree  hardy,  upright,  with  broad 

leaves ;  a  good  bearer.  • 

228.  Lord  Cheney's.- Ori^nated  about  1760,  much  resembling  the  Yorkshire 
Greening.  Fruit  middle-sized,  conical;  color  dark  green  and  chocolate ;  ripens  in 
December,  and  keeps  till  June.    Tree  hardy,  free  grower,  leaves  small;  a  good 

bearer. 

229.  Lord  Arundel.— Of  French  origin.   Fruit  large,  anguUr ;  color  green  and 

dingy  red;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  May.    Tree  having  small  leaves,  of 
elegant  outttne ;  rather  an  indifferent  bearer. 

So 
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230.  TA1VI.ERTOK.— Fruit  large,  oonleal;  color  yellow,  with  s  little  red*  particu- 
larly where  exposed ;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  February ;  a  Talnable 
kitchen  apple.    Tree  large,  and  a  good  bearer. 

231.  Maiden's  Blush. — Fruit  huge,  angular ;  color  green  and  dingy  red;  ripens 
hi  December,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  having  small  leaves,  of  elegant  fisnn,  but  a 
very  indilFerent  bearer. 

882.  Transparent  Crab. — ^A  Russian  ^ple,  often  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Moscow  Apple.  Fruit  rather  small,  round;  color  transparent  red;  in  use  in  Sep- 
tember and  0(2tober.  Tree  very  small ;  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  much  used  for 
preserving. 

233,  Spaniard.— Much  cultivated  in  Cornwall,  and  said  to  have  been  originally 
brought  from  Spain.  Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  oblong;  color  greenish  yellow  ; 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  April.  Tree  delicate  with  us,  and  an  indifferent 
bearer.  Should  only  be  planted  in  very  &voraMe  situations ;  does  not  succeed  In 
the  north  of  En^nd. 

234.  Paws  AN. — Fruit  below  the  middle  sise,  oonicsl;  color  greenish  yellow; 
ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  May.  Tree  vigorous,  with  bioad  leaves;  a  good 
bearer. 

236.  Manspield. — A  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire  apple.  Fruit  laige,  oblong; 
color  green  and^right  rod,  with  dark  spots;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till 
February.  Mudi  esteemed  as  a  cider  apple.  Tree  hardy,  spreading»  and  a  great 
bearer. 

236.  NoRPOLK  Paradise. — An  apple  much  esteemed  in  Norfolk.  Fruit  large, 
round ;  color  pale  red  and  green ;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  February. 
Tree  hardy,  with  broad  leaves ;  a  great  bearer. 

287.  Gloucestershire  QuBBNiNa.— Fruit  large,  very  hrregularly  xidged;  ccdor 
dark  red ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  April.  Tree  vigorous  and  spreading;  a 
great  bearer. 

238.  New  Red  MusT.—Fruit  huge,  round ;  color  pale  red  and  green ;  ripens  in 
December,  and  keeps  till  February.    Tree  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

230.  Dredge's  Seedling. — Fruit  Urge ;  color  yellowish  green  striped  with  red, 
particularly  on  the  exposed  side ;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till  January. 

240.  Black  Apple. — Fruit  middle-^ed ;  of  a  dark  mahogany  color  next  the 
sun,  but  much  lighter  on  the  opposite  side ;  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps  till 

April. 

241.  BooMRET. — ^Fruit  above  the  middle  size,  flattish;  color  deep  red  externally, 
internally  streaked  with  red  also ;  keeps  till  April;  a  good  kitchen  or  cider  apple, 
hut  not  good  for  eating  raw.  « 

242.  Carnation  Apple. — Fruit  middle-rised;  beautifully  striped  with  red; 
ripens  In  January,  and  keeps  till  May. 

243.  JuLY-PLOWER. — Fruit  middle-sized;  color  yellowish  green ;  and  beautifolly 
striped  with  red  towards  the  sun ;  ripens  in  December,  and  keeps  till  March. 

244.  Haglob  Crab. — Fmit  below  the  middle  size,  conical  shaped ;  color  yel- 
lowish ;  is  ripe  in  January ;  fit  either  for  baking  or  cider. 

245.  PoMME  VioLETTE,  Violet  Appk, — Fruit  above  the  middle  size ;  color  pale 
green,  striped  with  red  towards  the  sun ;  has  much  the  smell  of  violets,  from  thence 
the  name ;  ripens  in  October,  and  keeps  till  February,  or  later. 

246.  Quince  Apple. — Fruit  middle-azed;  color  yellow,  a  little  red  towards 
the  eye ;  ripens  in  January,  and  lasts  till  April. 

247.  Reg  Bay.— Tin  esteemed  Herefordshire  apple.  Fruit  large ;  beautifully 
streaked  all  over  with  red ;  shape  longish ;  in  use  about  the  end  of  October. 
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S48.  Sbsk  no  FARTBBR.-^Fniit  above  the  noddle  use;  color  pale  green«  a 
little  streaked  with  red ;  comes  into  use  in  January,  and  lasts  till  May,  but  becomes 
mealy  by  the  beginning  of  April. 

249.  Ward  Apple.-— Fruit  rather  below  the  middle  size;  flat  ahaped;  color 
fine  red  towards  the  eye ;  of  a  yellowish  green  towards  the  footstalk ;  keeps  till 
June. 

250.  Wheeler's  Extreme. — Resembles  the  Pomme  Grise.  Fruit  below  the 
middle  size ;  flat  shaped ;  color  beautifully  clouded  with  red  on  a  yellowish  russet 
ground;  keeps  till  April. 


PEARS, 

ARRANGED  AS  DESSERT  AND  CULINARY  FRUITS. 


Pear,  Pyrut  communis  of  Lintueus, — ^belongs  to  the  class  Icosandria,  and  order 
Pentagyma,  and  is  arranged  in  the  natural  order  Rosacea,  Is  a  native  of  Britain,  aa 
well  as  of  many  parts  of  Europe  as  fax  north  as  latitude  61**. 

The  cultivated  pear  differs  from  the  apple,  not  only  in  its  character,  or  habit  of 
.growth,  but  also  in  being  more  apt  to  send  up  suckers  from  the  roots;  in  sending  out 
tap-roots ;  in  being  much  longer  in  coming  into  fruit  from  seed ;  and  also  being 
either  grafted,  or  upon  its  own  roots,  much  longer  lived.  It  is  well  known  to  live  for 
several  centuries ;  and  is,  probably,  of  all  our  fruit-trees,  excepting  the  chesnut,  the 
longest  liver.  It  is  much  harder  and  less  nice  of  its  situation  of  growth  than  the 
apple,  and  will  grow  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations.  Knight  observes,  that  the 
identical  trees  that  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Herefordshire  vdth  perry  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  like  also  to  supply  those  of  the  nineteenth.  As  an  orna- 
mental tree,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  apple ;  some  sorts,  the  Borland  and 
O^ld  for  example,  form  extremely  handsome  outlines  of  form,  and  when 
planted  in  the  orchards,  among  apples,  take  off*,  in  a  great  measure,  that  stiff  formal 
iippearance  which  the  apple  generally  assumes.  At  what  time  the  cultivated  pear 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  is  not  certainly  known,  but, 
as  we  have  observed  of  the  apple,  was  probably  known  or  used  in  its  wild  state  by 
the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion ;  after  that  epoch,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  this  fruit  by  its  introduction  by  these  people.  The 
pear  ranks  next  to  the  apple  in  point  of  usefulness,  as  it  is  not  only  used  in  various 
ways  as  a  culinary  fruit,  but  the  expressed  juice  is  made  into  the  well-known  liquor, 
perry,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  several  counties  of  England.  That  of  the 
two  sorts  of  trees  mentioned  above,  if  well  manufactured,  fetches  the  high  price  of 
ten  and  fifteen  pounds  per  hogshead,  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  made.  The  French 
prepare  a  perry  which  is  little  inferior  to  wine.  They  also  dry  the  bad-eating  sorts 
of  pears,  which  they  keep  for  several  years.  With  them  the  varieties  of  pears  are 
greater  than  that  of  apples.  With  us  the  varieties  are  also  extremely  numerous, 
and  oar  catalogues  are  daily  increasing,  at  least  in  names.  Parkinson  enumerates  64 
sorts  of  pears.  Miller  has  selected  80  sorts,  and  described  them.  The  catalogues  of 
one  of  the  Paris  nurseries  contain  189  select  sorts.  Our  London  nurseries'  cata- 
logues name  from  to  200  to  300  sorts;  and  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 
lately  published,  contains  622  sorts.  Flemish  pears  have  long  been  considered  supe- 
rior to  ours,  and  when  brought  into  use,  will  give  quite  a  new  feature  to  the  dessert. 
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Many  sorts  of  them  are  In  a  thriving  state  fn  the  garden  of  the  HortScnltmal  Sodety , 
and  win  probably  be  described  at  a  future  period  by  that  aociety ;  till  such  time,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  sorts  as  are  already  described,  or  which  are  so 
well  known  as  to  deserve  cultivation. 

The  largest  collection  of  pears  in  the  worid,  is  that  of  Van  Mens,  at  Brussels ; 
who  has  established  a  firuit-tree  nursery,  in  which  are  grown  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred new  varieties  of  pears,  raised  by  himself  and  Mr.  Dnqnesne,  of  Mons,  besides 
new  varieties  of  other  hardy  ftuh-trees. 


DESSERT  PEARS. 

Summer  Fruit,  arranged  in  the  Order  tf  their  Ripening. 

1.  Citron  des  Carmes,  or  Magdalen. — Ripens  in  July ;  rather  a  round  fruit, 
tapering  towards  the  stalk ;  very  juicy ;  should  be  eaten  off -the  tree ;  keeps  only  a 
few  days ;  of  a  yellowish  green  color ;  middle  size ;  much  improved  both  in  flavor 
and  earliness,  if  planted  upon  a  waU.  One  tree  is  sufficient  for  a  large  garden ;  and 
for  smaller  gardens,  one  or  two  grafts  will  be  plenty,  introduced  upon  another  tree. 

2.  Little  Musk,  or  Supreme, — Ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of 
August ;  fruit  yellow  when  ripe;  juice  somewhat  mueky ;  should  be  gathered  before 
it  is  too  ripe ;  keeps  only  a  few  days,  and  should  be  eaten  off  the  tree ;  is  a  good 
bearer.  One  tree  is  sufficient  for  a  large  garden ;  for  smaller  gardens,  one  or  two 
grafts  will  be  plenty,  introduced  upon  some  other  tree. 

3.  Chio,  or  Little  Bastard  Musk. — Ripens  about  the  same  time  vnth  the  last ;  is 
smaller;  of  a  yellow  color  when  ripe,  having  a  few  streaks  of  red  on  the  side  next 
the  sun ;'  is  juicy  and  melting ;  keeps  only  a  few  days,  and  should  be  eaten  soon 
after  gathering. 

4.  Early  Carnock. — Of  a  yellow  color,  red  towards  the  sun ;  rather  an  indif- 
ferent pear,  fitted  for  standards  only. 

5.  Pear,  James'. — A  Scotch  fruit,  as  well  as  the  last;  is  the  earliest  native  pear 
of  that  country ;  has  little  flavor,  and  keeps  only  a  few  days ;  b  a  good  bearer.  The 
above  five  pears  may  with  propriety  be  wrought  upon  the  same  tree,  and  will  afford 
sufficient  quantity  for  most  £imilies. 

'  6.  Green  Chissel,  or  Mattings. — Ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August;  is  a 
good  bearer ;  is  middle-sized,  and  the  fruit  remains  always  green ;  it  grows  closely 
to  the  branch,  and  often  in  long  clusters ;  is  much  grown  in  many  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire and  Sussex. 

7.  Little  Muscat. — A  very  small  fruit,  having  a  very  thin  skin;  color  yellowish 
when  ripe ;  flavor  rich  musky,  and  only  keeps  a  few  days. 

8.  Red  Muscadelle. — Fruit  large  and  beautiful ;  the  color  yellow,  striped  with 
red ;  flavor  rich.  It  sometimes  produces  two  crops  in  a  year,  the  first  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  second  in  September. 

9.  Green  Pinky. — Fruit  small  and  nearly  round;  of  good  flavor;  originated  at 
Pinky,  near  Edinburgh ;  is  much  esteemed  in  Scotland ;  great  bearer,  and  a  healthy 
tree. 

10.  Lemon,  Ladies  Lemon,  or  Lady  Zomon^.— An  excellent  bearer.  Fruit  not 
much  esteemed,  unless  for  its  earliness. 

11.  Pear  Saugh.— A  Clydesdale  pear.  The  fruit  large  and  beautiful;  the  tree 
healthy,  and  a  great  bearer ;  is  an  excellent  market  pear, 

12.  Feerow  Cow. — Another  Clydesdale  fruit.  Large,  flattened  towards  the  eye 
of  the  fruit,  with  a  short  foot^stalk ;  a  great  bearer,  and  beautiful  fruit ;  color  red 
and  yellow;  flesh  tender  and  musky ;  tree  hardy,  and  of  a  pendulous  habit. 
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13.  Orbt  HoNET.-^FruH  pretty  goodt  rlpnis  in  Augott 

14.  Grben  Orange,  or  Orange  Vert.-^k  middling  good  early  fruit;  ripenf  in 
Angiut 

15.  Pope's  Pbae« — ^An  early  pear  of  no  great  merits ;  ripens  in  August. 

16.  Golden  Knap.^A  much  l>etter  fruit  than  either  of  the  three  test;  ripens  in 
August. 

17.  Jaroonblle,  CwUte  Madam»,~^k  Frendi  fruit ;  ripens  in  Augnst.  Frait 
large ;  skin  smooth ;  color  pale  green ;  a  good  bearer,  and  good  flavor.  Tree  healthy 
and  vigorous,  somewhat  fike  the  Wfaidsor,  and  does  best  on  standards  in  England ; 
but  is  worth  an  east  or  west  wall  in  Scotland,  or  in  any  late  situaUon.  There  axe 
some  very  old  trees  of  this  sort  in  many  pans  of  the  kingdom  which  mnst  have  been 
eariy  introduced. 

IS.  Lady'8  THioH.--.Thls  to  the  true  JtBrgmdte^  and  the  CuU»$  Madams  of  the 
French.  Has  been  eariy  introduced  into  thto  country.  Color  russet-green  and  iron; 
ripens  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September ;  flavor  rich  and 
musky ;  an  indifferent  bearer.  Tree  vigorous,  and  in  character  resembles  the  Jar- 
gonelle  and  Windsor.  These  two  trees  have  hitherto  been  confounded  together ;  it , 
is  supposed  that  the  names  have  been  changed  in  coming  to  this  country  by  accident. 

19.  Windsor. — An  English  pear.  Skin  smooth ;  color  when  ripe  of  a  yellowish 
green ;  the  flesh  soft,  and  if  permitted  to  hang  two  or  three  days  after  it  u  ripe 
grows  mealy  and  useless ;  ripens  in  August;  is  an  indifferent  bearer. 

20.  Oranoe  Musk. — Ripens  about  the  end  of  August;  the  flesh  is  musky,  but 
dry ;  color  yellow,  spotted  with  black. 

21.  Great  Blanqobt,  or  Bagpipe  rf  Anjou, — Ripens  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust ;  skin  smooth,  of  a  pale  green  color ;  flesh  soft,  and  full  of  juice ;  flavor  rich ; 
and  rather  a  good  bearer. 

22.  Little  Blanqdet. — Much  smaller  than  the  last;  color  pale;  flesh  tender, 
and  full  of  rich  musky  juice ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August. 

23.  Lono-stalred  Blanquet. — ^Ripens  hitter  end  of  August;  skin  smooth; 
color  white,  a  little  tinged  towards  the  sun ;  |uioe  rich  and  sugary. 

24.  Earlt  Achan.-^A  pear  much  inferior  to  the  winter  pear  of  that  name ; 
ripens  in  August ;  should  be  eaten  off  the  tree. 

25.  Crawford,  or  Lammas, — ^Ripens  about  the  end  of  August ;  an  esteemed 
Scotch  fruit ;  should  be  eaten  a  few  days  after  gathering ;  color  green,  rather  tinged 
with  iron  towards  the  sun ;  great  bearer,  and  of  a  juicy  good  flavour,  if  not  too  ripe ; 
keeps  only  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Tree  vigorous,  and  grows  in  almost  any  situation ; 
middle-sized  fruit,  improved  if  on  a  wall. 

26.  Skinless,  or  Early  Ruuet. — Ripens  the  latter  end  of  August;  skin  ex- 
tremely ifdn  (from  thence  the  name) ;  color  reddish ;  flesh  melting,  and  full  of  rich 
sugary  juice. 

27.  Queen's  Pear,  or  Mutk  Bobert,  or  Amber  Pear. — Ripens  the  latter  end  of 
August ;  fruit  small ;  color  yellow  when  ripe ;  juice  rich  and  musky ;  great  bearer. 

28.  Musk  Drone. — ^Ripens  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September;  color 
yellow  when  ripe ;  flavor  rich  and  musky ;  should  be  eaten  off  the  tree ;  is  apt  to  get 
dry  and  mealy  when  over  ripe ;  keeps  only  a  few  days.    Is  a  greafbearer. 

29.  Red  Oranoe. — Ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August ;  color  greenish,  bnt 
when  ripe,  the  side  next  the  sun  becomes  tinged  with  purple ;  flesh  melting,  and 
juice  sugary,  with  a  litde  perfume. 

SO.  Hangino  Leaf. — An  esteemed  Clydesdale  fruit  Fruit  afanost  roond ;  color 
beautiful  red  and  yellow ;  of  a  delidous  sweetness.  Tree  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  orchard. 
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31.  Scotch  Bbroamot.— Fruit  laige;  color  yellow  and  red;  flesh  tender  and 
juicy. 

32.  MusKBD  BoNCHRETifiN,  GroHoU,  Cvanmber,  or  Spmoia*s  P§ar, — Color  red 
on  one  nde  and  white  on  the  other ;  pulp  rather  tender ;  Juice  a  good  deal  perfumed. 
A  great  bearer,  and  excellent  firuit. 

33.  Elton.—- A  seedling,  growing  at  Elton.  Recommended  by  Mr.  Knight. 
Middle-siaed  fruit,  oval,  and  rather  flattened  at  the  ends ;  color  red  and  yellowiah ; 
ripe  fh>m  the  end  of  September  till  the  middle  of  October.  A  great  bearer,  and 
fbima  an  eioeUent  standard  tree.  The  firuit  is  always  without  seeds,  and  almost 
always  without  internal  cavity^  If  trained  to  a  wall  it  becomes  very  large;  but  ia 
then  good  for  nothing.  As  a  standard,  it  grows  and  bears  welL  The  original  tree 
stands  upon  its  own  roots,  in  an  orchard  of  seedling  pear-trees,  in  the  parish  of  Elton, 
in  Herefordshire.  Mr.  Knight  has  ascertained  ita  age  to  be  about  140  yean,  and 
describes  it  too  as  still  indicating  youth  and  vigour ;  and  calculates  that,  if  not  destroyed 
by  accident,  will  live  for  three  centuries,  as  he  thinka  it  has  hardly  yet  attained  its 
middle  age.  This  pear  has  been  recommended  by  the  Hort.  Soc  as  deserving  general 
cultivation.  It  comes  early  into  fruit,  and  combines  nearly  all  the  fine  flavor  of  the 
Beigamots,  with  much  of  the  melting  sofbiess  of  the  Beurr^. 

34.  Saffron. — ^Well^haped  fhiit,  rather  laige ;  tree  hardy,  and  rather  a  good 
bearer.  * 

AUTUMN  PEARS. 
Arranged  in  their  Order  of  Ripening, 

35.  Cassolette,  or  Green  itfufca/.-^Rlpens  the  latter  end  of  September.  Fruit 
radier  small ;  color  greenish,  with  dark  specks ;  juice  richly  perfumed ;  an  esteemed 
fruit.    Tree  rather  delicate. 

36.  Avorat,  or  Augiut  Muscat, — Ripens  the  beginning  of  September.  Skin 
smooth;  color  whitish  yellow;  juice  rich,  sugary,  and  perfumed;  and  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  summer  pears  yet  known.    Is  a  great  bearer. 

37.  TiLLiNGTON  Pear. — Originated  at  a  village  of  that  name,  near  Hereford, 
from  a  seed  of  the  autumn  Bergamot,  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Jargonelle. 
It  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Doyenne  grit,  but  more  perfectly  rounded  at  the 
head.  Stalk  short,  with  a  dispoution  to  fleshiness  at  its  insertion.  The  skin  is  dull 
green  on  the  shaded  side,  with  a  dull  brick-dust  red  where  exposed :  the  whole  a 
good  deal  russeted.  Flesh  white,  wfth^a  little  grit  at  the  core ;  particularly  sweet 
and  rich,  though  not  juicy.  Ripens  in  the  middle  of  November^  but  remains  a  coa- 
siderable  time  without  spoiling. 

38.  Great  Orion. — Broum  Admiral,  or  King  of  Summer, — Ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  Color  brownish  next  the  sun;  a  middling  bearer;  tr^ 
hardy. 

39.  Oranos  Musk. — ^Ripens  with  the  last    Skin  green;  flesh  melting  and  juicy. 

40.  Poire  du  Pouchet,— Ripens  with  the  last  Flesh  soft  and  tender ;  juice 
sugary. 

41.  Rose,  Thorny  Bote, — ^Ripens  with  the  last.  Shape  resembling  the  King  of 
Summer,  but  much  larger ;  color  yellowish  green,  rather  inclining  to  red  towards  the 
sun ;  juice  musky. 

42.  Perfumed. — Ripens  with  the  last  Color  deep  red,  spotted  with  brown ; 
flesh  melting,  but  dry ;  flavor  rather  perfumed. 

43.  Salviati. — Ripens  about  the  middle  of  September.  Color  red  and  yellow 
next  tlic  sun,  white  where  shaded ;  flesh  tender ;  juice  sugary  and  perfumed. 
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44.  Write  BsuEat.— Ripens  about  the  beglmung  of  September;  keeps  only  a 
few  days ;  a  fine  table  pear. 

45.  Rose- Water.— Ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  September.  Color  brown, 
skin  rough ;  Juice  very  sweet,  tasting  like  rose-water. 

46.  RuasELET^— Ripens  with  the  last.  Flesh  soft  and  tender;  Juice  agreeably 
perftuned. 

47.  Kbather.— A  Clydesdale  fruit.  Color  green ;  shape  oblong.  Hardy  tree ; 
fit  for  orchards. 

48.  EI.8INE,  (Awl)  halJL  or  Goodman,^A.  Scotch  fruit.  Sise  small,  long,  and 
fiat  at  one  end ;  color  green  and  yellow ;  flavor  sweet,  dry,  and  hard.  A  great 
bearer. 

49.  French  Caenock.^A  fruit  of  middling  qualities. 

60.  DKUMiioifD,  or  Late  Seotdk  Carnock.'^Colfx  bright  red  and  yellow.  Should 
be  eaten  off  the  tree ;  is  apt  to  get  dry  and  mealy  if  kept  many  days. 

51.  Vicar. — Shape  oblong;  color  yellow,  red,  and  striped;  flesh  tender;  flavor 
sweet  and  musky ;  rather  dry  in  eating,  particularly  if  too  ripe. 

52.  RoTAL  Orakoe  Berqamot.— Color  yellow,  sometimes  striped  or  tinged 
with  red. 

53.  Great  MouTH-WATER^^fUpens  about  the  end  of  September.  Flesh  melt- 
ing, and  fiill  of  juice.    Tolerable  bearer. 

54.  Prince's  Pear. — ^Ripens  with  the  last.  Jmce  very  high  flavored.  Is  a  great 
bearer. 

55.  SuMif  er  Beroaiiot. — ^Ripens  with  the  last.  Often  called  HamdeiC*  Ber* 
gamoim    Flesh  melting,  highly  perfumed.    Good  bearer. 

56.  Autumn  Beroamot. — Ripens  in  the  beginning  of  October;  keeps  some 
weeks ;  is  smaller  than  the  last ;  flesh  melting,  and  tlie  Juice  highly  perfumed.  It 
is  a  great  bearer,  and  worthy  of  a  wall  upon  an  east  or  west  aspect 

57.  Williams'  Bonchretien. — A  seedling  from  Berkshire,  and  known  to  have 
originated  in  the  garden  of  a  schodmaster,  at  Aldermaston,  in  tliat  county,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  A  valuable  pear  for  the  market^ardeners.  Is  a  great  bearer,  and 
succeeds  the  Windsor  and  Jargonelle,  and  bears  well  upon  standards ;  it  very  much 
resembles  the  Summer  Bonchretien.  Color  pale  green  and  russet;  very  Juicy ;  and 
of  a  pyramidal  fi>rm. 

58.  Summer  Bonchretien,  or  OraeML — ^Very  Juicy ;  richly  perfumed. 

59.  True  Golden  BsuRBi. — Ripens  in  October.  Resembles  the  brown  Beurr^  in 
rise ;  color  reddish  brown  next  the  sun ;  is  a  very  fine  firuit ;  but  does  not  keep  long. 

60.  BEURRi  Capiaumont. — Introduced  here  from  Brussels  in  1820.  Has  been 
fruited  by  Knight,  Braddick,  and  others.  Fruit  larger  than  the  St.  Germain's ;  pyra- 
midal, tapering  very  much  towards  the  stalk,  which  is  long  and  slender ;  skin  smooth, 
of  a  light  cinnamon  color,  with  a  rich  gold  color  showing  through  it;'  flesh  white, 
perfectly  white  melting  Juice,  rich  and  sugary ;  keeps  tUl  the  end  of  November. 

61.  La  Bonne  Malinoise.— Introduced  here  in  1818  or  1819.  Has  firuited  in 
this  country,  and  is  recommended  as  to,  excellent  pear ;  skin  of  a  dull  pale  yellow 
color,  very  much  covered  with  smooth  russet  in  large  patches;  flesh  yellowish, 
melting,  extremely  rich  and  sweet;  ripens  towards  the  end  of  November. 

63.  ^HB  FoRELLE  PEAR. — A  German  variety,  brought  into  Flanders,  and  thence 
into  this  country.  It  Is  named  Forelle  (Trout)  from  its  color,  which  resembles  the 
rich  spotting  of  diatfish.  In  shape  and  size  it  much  resembles  the  Doyenn^  Blanc, 
though  perhaps  a  little  more  oval;  skin  bright  yellow,  very  deep  on  the  side  next 
the  sun ;  sprinkled  with  many  small  yellow  spots,  surrounded  by  a  brown  or  reddish 
ring,  which  gives  the  fnut  a  singular  appearance ;  flesh  white,  melting,  without  grit, 
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Jnicy  and  rerj  swee^  withcmt  perfbmeb    Rlpem  in  November,  and  may  probably 
keep  a  little  longer. 

63.  Biuaa*  DiBL.«-Origiaated  by  Van  Mona,  at  Bnuiela,  and  introduced  here 
about  1820.  Fruit  large,  resembling  a  fine  Summer  Bonchretien  in  shape;  skin 
smooth,  of  a  bright  citron  color;  flesh  white  and  melting;  juice  rich  and  sweet; 
ripens  in  November,  and  will  keep  during  the  following  month. 

64.  The  URBAMi8TB.->-0righiated  by  Count  Coloma,  and  has  been  fruited  here 
by  Knight,  Braddick,  and  others ;  fruit  egg  shaped ;  skin  pale  green,  inclining  to 
yellow,  much  spotted  with  greenish  spots,  and  sprinkled  oyer  with  thin  russet  patches, 
particularly  round  the  eye  and  stalk ;  flesh  white  towards  the  outside,  hut  deepens 
to  a  reddish  color  towards  the  core.  It  is  quite  melting,  juicy,  and  very  sweet,  but 
without  perfume ;  keeps  till  October. 

66.  BeurrA  RouoB,or  JZetf  i^attcr  Pear.— Ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October; 
very  melting,  and  fhll  of  rich  sugary  juice.  Is  one  of  our  best  sorts  of  buttery  pears, 
if  eaten  off  the  tree. 

66.  Green  Yair,  or  Green  Pear  ef  the  Yair, — Said  to  be  indigenous  to  a  beau- 
tiAd  seat  on  the  river  Tweed,  about  thirty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Color  green ; 
size  small ;  sweet  and  juicy.  Should  be  eaten  off  the  tree ;  does  not  keep  many  days ; 
it  a  great  bearer,  and  firee  grower. 

67.  DoYENNi,  Dean's  Pear,  CarUele  White  Bemrrit  St.MkhaeFe,  Dtoiia.— Ripens 
about  the  beginning  of  October ;  juice  cold  and  melting ;  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

68.  Vertb-lonoue,  or  Long  Green, — Ripens  by  the  end  of  October;  flesh  melt- 
ing and  juicy. 

69.  Swiss  BEROAifOT.-— Ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October.  This  pear  is 
mudi  grown  upon  the  walls  in  Scotland;  of  middle  sise;  color  green,  striped 
with  red ;  juicy  and  high  flavored.  The  tree  is  a  very  good  bearer,  if  planted  in 
good  soil. 

70.  MoNBtcuR  JoHNr.-rf-Sometimes  called  White,  and  sometimes  Grey  Monnewr 
John,  The  difference  of  their  color  proceeding  from  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
they  grow.  Ripens  in  the  latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November ;  juice 
rich  and  sugary ;  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  our  best  pears  for  this  season. 

71.  Pender,  or  Knaue'e  Pear.—- Ripens  by  the  end  of  October;  flesh  fine  and 
tender,  very  much  sugared. 

72.  Vine. — ^Ripens  in  November;  color  dark  red;  fleih  very  melting,  and  fuU  of 
a  clammy  juice. 

78.  Flowered  Mi78Cat.— Ripens  about  the  end  of  November;  is  an  excellent 
fruit ;  flesh  very  tender,  and  of  a  very  delicate  flavor. 

74.  Rou88iLiNE.r~Ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  October ;  color  deep  red,  with 
spots  of  grey;  flesh  very  tender  and  delicate ;  juice  very  sweet,  with  an  agreeable 
perfume. 

75.  MARQUB8SE. — Ripens  into  eating  in  November;  color  yellow;  but  when  it 
does  not  ripen  to  that  color,  seldom  good,  but  if  it  does,  the  flesh  wiU  be  tender  and 
delicate,  and  very  full  of  sugary  juice.  CultifRted  at  Utde  Chelsea  above  one  hun- 
dred ^ears  ago. 

76.  Ganbbll's  Beroaiiot.— Differing  little  firom  (he  antumn  Beigamot,  said  to 
be  the  same  thing  nnproved  by  culture.    Is  a  very  high  firnit  when  well  ripened. 

77.  Red  Dotenn£.— An  old  variety  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Knight;  color 
red  and  pale  green ;  is  in  eating  in  October  and  November.  Great  beaver  and  good 
fruit ;  tree  extremely  hardy,  and  excellently  suited  fbr  cottage  gardens.  Mr.  SaUs- 
bury  mentions  an  old  tree  of  this  sort  taken  down  at  StrawhiU,  near  Hali&x,  in  1770, 
which  must  have  been  above  one  hundred  years  old. 
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78.  GoLPBN  Bkukb^.  Come*  into  m»  fa  October;  ookv  icarlbt and  gold}  high 
flavored,  and  a  great  bearer,  suoceedi  beat  upon  an  east  aspect,  and  in  a  loamy  soil 

79.  Marie  LoYJiSE.~-Thi8  is  one  of  the  numerous  seedlings  wluch  have  been 
raised  of  late  years  in  the  Netherlands,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pears  we  have.  The, 
figure  in  this  work,  by  Mr.  Hart,  junior,  was  taken  from  the  private  garden  of  Mr. 
Lee,  of  the  Hammersmith  Nurseries.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  AbbA 
Duquesne,  together  with  the  Napoleon  pear,  and  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Hort.  Soc,  through  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of  Brussels.  Its  general  form  is  like  that  of  the 
St.  Germain,  but  tapering  less  towards  the  stalk;  the  skin  is  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
deepening  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  when  full  ripe  to  a  rich  yellow,  clouded 
with  light  brown  russet.  The  stalk  is  generally  an  inch  and  a  lAlf  long ;  pale  brown  ( 
flesh  inclining  to  yellow ;  perfectly  melting,  with  abundance  of  sweet  juice.  It  varies 
in  sue  according  to  circumstances ;  in  fiivorable  situadons  and  good  soils,  it  is  about 
five  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide,  and  weighing  about  eight  ounces.  It  is  in 
perfection  from  the  middle  of  October,  till  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  according 
to  the  place  of  its  growth.  It  requires  a  south  wall  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  bui 
will  not  answer  in  this  cUmate  upon  standards. 

80.  Secklb  Pear. — This  excellent  pear  is  of  American  origin,  and  introduced 
here  by  the  Hort.  Soc  In  shape  it  resembles  the  swan's  egg,  but  is  a  little  longer* 
Stalk  fiY)m  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long ;  eye  not  sunk,  but  even  with  the  head  of 
the  fruit;  skin  of  a  greenish  olive  color,  often  washed  with  mu^  dull  or  bronze  red 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sometimes  slightly  streaked  with  a  lighter  red  $ 
flesh  yellow,  very  fine  in  texture,  melting;  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  delicate  and 
extremely  powerful  bergamot  perfume ;  it  is  in  this  perftime,  that  the  character  of 
this  pear  differs  from  aU  others,  and  which  has  caused  it  to  be  so  highly  extolled 
in  America.  With  us  it  is  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  October  and  be* 
ginning  of  November,  but  is  much  earlier  in  its  native  country.  It  ripens  upon 
espaliers  or  standards  in  very  fiivorable  places,  but  its  merits  deserve  a  wall  in 
general. 

81.  Charles  d'Autricbb. — Another  new  variety  of  pear  from  Dr.  Van  Mons; 
firuit  rather  large ;  stalk  about  an  inch  long;  eye  in  a  confined  cavity,  not  deeply 
sunk;  skin  greenish  yellow,  profusely  sprinkled  with  brown  spots,  and  partially 
russeted ;  flesh  melting,  white,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  high  flavor,  but  with  little  or 
no  perfrune;  comes  into  eadng  about  the  middle  of  November,  requires  a  wall  of  an 
east  or  west  aspect  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  fitdt  beantifhl  and  good. 

WINTER  DESSERT  PEARS, 
Arranged  in  their  Order  qf  Ripening* 

82.  Crassanne.— <yOmes  into  eating  about  the  latter  end  of  December.  This  is 
an  excellent  finit,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  the  Bergamots.  It  is  highly  flavored 
when  fully  ripened,  of  a  roundish  moderate  sbe,  and  greyish  color,  and  covered 
with  small  brown  specks.  It  is  the  best  keeper  of  all  the  bergamots ;  none  of  them 
being  good  keepers.  It  requires  and  deserves  a  south  wall,  although  we  have  had 
it  in  tolerable  perfectbn  upon  an  almost  north  aspect.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  strong 
rich  loamy  soil ;  seldom  succeeds  upon  standards. 

83.  Lansac,  or  DoufMns.— Is  in  eating  about  the  beginning  of  December;  flesh 
tender,  yellow,  and  melting.    The  juice  is  sugared,  and  a  litde  perfumed. 

84.  St.  Gervair.— 'Is  in  eating  from  December  till  February;  color  russet 
green;  flesh  melting  and  very  juicy,  which,  in  a  dry  season,  or  if  planted  in  a  dry 
soil,  is  higlily  flavored.    It  is  an  excellent  bearer  when  planted  as  a  dwarf  standard, 
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and  com«t  in  luccenhm  after  the  other  peaia  of  the  fame  iort  on  walls  are  over.    In 
good  soils  it  comes  of  a  large  sise  and  keeps  welL 

85.  WtNTBB  AcHAM. — Orey  Achan,  Bed  Jckmif  and  Blade  Jehan,  varieties  of 
the  same  fruit,  probably  ariung  from  ami  and  situation.  The  varieties  are  much 
esteemed  in  Scotland,  and  generally  cultivated.  It  is  supposed  |o  be  of  Frendi 
origin,  but  must  have  been  introduced  very  early  into  that  country.  It  is  of  middling 
siie  when  a  great  crop,  but  swells  to  a  largish  fruit  when  a  middling  one ;  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  keeps  well ;  it  has  a  sweetish  and  rather  peculiar  flavor. 

8d.  Martin  sec,  or  dry  Martbu — Is  in  eating  about  the  middle  of  December,  b 
much  like  the  Russelet  in  shape  and  color ;  flesh  breaking  and  fine ;  and  the  Juice 
sugared,  with  a  little^ierfttme. 

87.  Amadot.— In  eating  about  the  middle  of  December ;  Is  rather  dry,fbut  high 
flavored. 

88.  Epihb  d'Hiver,  or  Winter  Tkom,-^U  in  eating  by  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cenober;  pulp  tender  and  buttery,  of  an  agreeable  flavor;  sweet  Juice,  highly  per- 
Aimed. 

89.  Little  Lard,  or  Wander  of  Winter. — Is  in  eating  by  the  end  of  December, 
and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  fruits  in  this  season ;  flesh  melting ;  juice  much 
sugared,  and  has  an  agreeable  and  musky  flavor. 

90.  Lovis-Bonne.  Good  Lom*^ — Is  in  eating  about  the  middle  of  December ; 
flesh  extremely  tender,  and  full  of  a  very  sweet  juice ;  esteemed  an  excellent  fruit. 

91.  L'EacH  ASSERtB. — Is  in  eating  about  the  beginning  of  January ;  flesh  melting 
and  buttery;  Juice  sugary,  with  a  little  perftime.    It  bears  best  on  standards. 

92.  Passe  Colv ar. — Originated  by  M.  Hardenpont  of  Mons.  Fruit  as  large  as  a 
Colmar ;  more  tapering  towards  the  stalk ;  skin  pale  green,  slightly  marked  with  red 
on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  sprinkled  with  very  small  green  spots ;  flesh  yellowish, 
melting,  though  not  buttery;  very  Juicy,  and  extronely  sweet;  keeps  till  the  end  of 
December,  and  even  later. 

93.  The  Bezy  Vaet.— Originated  by  M.  Parmentier,  at  Enghien.  It  has  fruited 
in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Henry  Fitsgersld,  at  Thames  Ditton.  Fruit  resembling  the 
swan's  egg  in  form,  but  larger;  skin  dull  green,  sprinkled  with  a  little  russet;  flesh 
yellowish,  perfecdy  melting,  remarkably  sweet,  and  very  agreeably  perfumed ;  is 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  b  said  by  M.  Parmentier  to  keep  till  April,  but  does  not 
appear  to  keep  with  us  beyond  the  end  of  November  or  middle  of  December. 

94.  The  BeurrA  d'Arbhberg.— Cultivated  on  the  continent.  Thb  pear  b 
stated  to  keep  till  the  beginning  of  May ;  with  us  it  b  not  found  to  keep  beyond  the 
middle  of  November.  Thus  a  difficulty  presents  itself  in  giving  any  description  of 
fruits,  at  least  as  to  their  time  of  keeping.  It  b  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  apples 
and  pears,  in  one  soil  and  situation,  will  remain  good  till  April  and  May,  while  the 
same  variety  cultivated  in  a  different  soil  or  situation,  will  become  mealy  and  insipid 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  often  decay  altogether. 

95.  Colmar. — lain  eating  about  the  beginning  of  January;  flesh  tender,  and  Juice 
highly  sugared.  Fruit  large,  long,  and  of  a  greenbh  yellow  color,  when  frilly 
matured ;  for  to  be  in  perfection,  requires  a  good  wall  and  good  soil ;  it  is  not  in  all 
seasons  that  it  really  comes  to  full  maturity  here.  It  b  not  a  great  bearer,  rather 
otherwise ;  it  is  a  good  keeper. 

96.  Brier-Bush.— A  Scotch  fruit ;  rather  small,  firm,  and  of  good  taste ;  ripens 
m  most  seasons. 

97.  Round  Winter.— A  Clydesdale  fruit;  an  excellent  winter  pear. 

98.  Ambrbtte. — Comes  into  eating  about  the  beginning  of  January ;  flesh  quite 
melting,  and  full  of  highly-perfumed  juice.    It  b  esteemed  an  excellent  pear. 
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99.  VoRGOtJLEiiBB. — Comes  In  by  the  flnt<tf  Janaaty;  U  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  winter  pears.  It  requires  a  good  soil  and  situation ;  if  in  a  cold  one,  or  in  a  cold 
wet  season,  it  is  rery  apt  to  orack  before  it  becomes  ripe.  The  flesh  is  meltingi  and 
full  of  rich  sweet  juice. 

100.  Chapman*s. — Resembles  the  Pas^  Calmar;  of  American  origin,  introduced 
in  1815;  rather  small,  smooth;  russet  color;  is  in  use  from  December  till  May» 
Bears  on  young  wood,  like  a  MoreUa  chetry. 

101.  Spanish  Bonchretien,  or  Autufim  Bonchretien, — Is  in  eating  in  January ; 
large  fine  pear ;  flesh  breaking,  juicy  and  sweet. 

102.  St.  AusTrN. — Is  in  eating  fronv  the  middle  to  the  end  of  December,  and 
continues  good  till  March ;  flesh  tender,  but  not  buttery ;  juicy,  and  rather  sharp. 

103.  Wilding  of  Cassot,  or  SknaU  Winter  Butter  Pear. — Fruit  small ;  flesh 
melting,  and  juice  vesy  sweet  and  rich ;  is  in  eating  in  January,  and  is  an  excellent, 
bearer  on  standards. 

104.  Brown,  St.  Germ-ains* — In  eadng  from  December  till  April.  High  fla- 
vored ;  bears  well  on  dwaarfis  or  standards,  and  comes  in  after  the  wall-fruits  of  the 
same  sort  are  over. 

105.  Pear  D'Aucu.— Introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1780.  It 
much  resembles  the  Colmar,  but  is  fuller  towards  the  stalk ;  continues  good  from 
December  till  April,  and  is  one  of  the  best  winter  pears  we  have. 

106.  Martin  Sire,  or  L^d  Martin. — Is  in  eadng  in  January;  flesh  breaking, 
full  of  juice,  whkh  is  very  sweet,  and  somewhat  perfumed. 

107.  Winter  Rousseuet.  —  Is  in  eating  about  the  end  of  January ;  flesh 
buttery  and  melting,  and  generally  frdl  of  sweet  juice. 

108.  RoOND  Winter. — ^A  Clydesdale  fruit,  much  esteemed  for  winter  use. 

109.  Holland  BergamoTi  or  Chenies  Bergamot — Keeps  from  the  end  of  Jan- 
nary  till  April ;  flesh  half  battery  and  tender ;  juice  high-flavored.  Is  altogether 
an  excellent  pear. 

110.  Brown  BeurrA,  or  Bewrri  de  Bop,  or  Red  Seun^.-^ln  eating  from  Octo- 
ber till  December  or  January ;  color  reddish  brown  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and 
yellowish  where  shaded ;  flesh  melting  and  full  of  rich  juice ;  an  excellent  pear. 

111.  German  Muscat,  or  Muscat  d'jtllemande.~^ls  in  eating  from  February  till 
April  or  May ;  flesh  buttery  and  tender;  juicy  and  high-flavored. 

1 12.  Swan's  Ego.-— A  good  fruit  in  tolerable  good  soil ;  a  great  bearer ;  is  a  good 
keeper;  egg-shaped,  and  greenish. 

113.  Pear  of  Naples,  or  Easter  St.  Germotn.— Is  in  eathig  in  March;  juiee 
sweet,  and  a  Uttle  vinous. 

114.  Bonchretien,  or  Winter  Banehretien.-^U  in  eating  from  March  till  June ; 
flesh  tender ;  very  full  of  rich  si^;ared  juice ;  fruit  large  size. 

115.  Chacmontellb,  Winter  Beurr^.-^ An  excellent  table  pear,  and  keeps 
weU.  Duhamel  has  stated,  that  the  original  tree  of  the  Chaumontelle  was  alive 
and  in  health  about  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  Knight  supposes  the  tree  to  be 
still  living. 

116.  Beroamotte  de  Pasqoe,  or  Terling,  Amoselle,  PaddingUm,  and  Tarquin. — 
Comes  into  eating  about  April,  and  lasts  till  June ;  fine  handsome  fruit ;  green  when 
gathered,  and  when  ripe  of  a  yellowish  straw  color ;  makes  a  very  handsome  ap- 
pearance at  table. 

117.  St.  Martial,  cr  Angelique.  (The  AngeUc  f<far.)— Is  in  eating  in  March; 
flesh  tender  and  buttery ;  juice  very  sweet. 

118.  Brown  St.  Germain.— Continues  from  the  end  of  December,  till  the  end 
of  March. 
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lia  La  Pastorals.— Is  in  eating  in  Moroh;  flesh  tender  and  bnttery;  Juiee 
ilchi  very  sweet. 

120.  Golden  BEURRii.^Was  introdueed  from  Burgundy  by  Maisbal  Conway, 
and  first  cultivated  in  this  country,  at  his  seat,  Park-place,  near  Henley-upon- 
Thaxnes }  odor  beautiful  scarlet  next  the  sun,  and  yellow  upon  the  shaded  side ; 
flesh  melting;  Juice  high-flavored;  ripens  in  October. 

121.  Mdib  Fowl-Egg.— An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit  Tree  hardy;  bears  well 
upon  standards ;  good  bearer ;  color  green  and  brown. 

122.  John  Monte atb.— Another  esteemed  Scotch  fruit;  an  excellent  bearer 
upon  standards  or  walls. 

123.  LONOVBVILLE.— An  old  Scotch  fr\dt  An  excellent  bearer  either  upon  walls 
or  standards.  Probably  has  been  brought  from  France  originally  by  some  of  that 
ancient  family. 

124.  Green  Svqar.— An  esteemed  Scotch  fruit  Smallish  sixe.  Juicy,  and  rather 
well-flavored;  greftt  bearer  upon  standards. 


CULINARY  PEARS, 
Arrangfd  In  ikeir  Order  qj  Ripenhg. 

125.  PoiR  PoRTRAiL,  or  Oat9  Pear. — An  excellent  culinary  fruit 

126.  Unicorn.— A  beautiful  fruit;  colour  red  and  yellow ;  rather  austere. 

127.  Lb  Besideri,  or  WUding  of  the  Forett  qf  Heri  in  Bretagne.^Handaome 
upright  tree. 

128.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  or  Parkintou's  Warden,  or  Pound  Pear, — 
Good  bearer,  and  keeps  long. 

129.  La  Double  Fleob,  Double  Flowering.^Laigi  flat  beautiful  pear;  skin 
smooth ;  color  yellow  on  one  side,  and  blueish  on  the  other.  It  is  the  best  pear  to 
preserve,  taking  a  flne  red  color  from  the  fire. 

130.  Bloody. 

131.  Pou  Meg.— An  esteemed  Carse  of  Gowrie  fruit,  (Scotch)  Hardy  tree,  and 
good  bearer. 

132.  Catellag. 

133.  Union,  or  UvidaWf  St.  OenuOn,  PickeHng*9  St.  Gertnam.— Free  growhig 
tree. 

184.  Franc  Real,  or  Oolden  Bnd  qf  Winter. 
135.  Spanisb  Red  Warden. 


PEACHES. 


PSACB,  Jfmygdahii  Poreha,  £lwkni«,  —  belongs  to  the  class  and  order  /ooMm- 
dria  Monogynia,  and  natural  order  Bosacm, 

Is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Romans,  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  is  described  by  Columella,  and  aflerwards  by  Pliny.  The  former 
says,  that  when  it  was  first  brought  into  the  Roman  Empire,  it  possessed  deleterious 
qualities.  Knight,  however,  supposes  those  peaches  to  have  been  only  swollen  almonds, 
or  imperfect  peaches,  and  which  sure  known  to  contain  the  Prussic  add,  which  ope^ 
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rates  lo  unfavorably  oa  some  constltutfons.  The  peach  was  deemed  unwholesome 
in  Media ;  but  when  planted  in  Egypt,  it  became  delidous  and  salubrious.  In  Asia, 
it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Greece  is  not  known.  It  is  still  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  is  there  grown  on  standards 
superior  to  any  other  in  Europe.  The  Montreuil  gardeners  are  noted  for  the  fineness 
of  their  fruits,  which  they  grow  upon  low  walls.  They  divide  their  peaches  into 
two  classes :  pavies,  and  peaches.  The  first  class,  or  pavies,  we  call  clingstones,  from 
the  flesh  adhering  to  the  stone,  and  are  with  us  held  in  least  estimation,  for  want  of 
sufficient  heat  to  ripen  them  properly.  In  France  they  are  esteemed  the  best  as 
well  as  in  America.  The  second  class,  or  peaches,  are  by  us  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  free-stones  from  the  flesh  readily  coming  away  from  the  stone,  and  are 
by  us  held  In  the  highest  estimation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans consider  them  to  be  inferior.  The  Americans  are  said  to  feed  their  pigs  ^th 
the  free  stones,  and  to  use  the  clingstones  or  pavies  for  eating  only. 

There  the  whole  population  has  been  midntained  for  several  generations  by  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit,  which  is  their  sole  occupation.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
very  justiy  remarked,  that,  **  k  is  there  alone  where  the  true  management  of  this 
delicious  firuit  can  be  studied  and  attained ;  for  it  is  impossible,  from  written  pre- 
cepts, to  acquire  the  whole  art  The  modes  of  winter  and  summer  pruning,  are 
varied,  not  only  according  to  the  dlflbrences  of  soil  and  exposure,  but  even  according 
to  the  state  and  constitution  of  every  individual  tree."  Like  the  American  peach- 
growers,  the  French  cultivate  many  sorts  they  have  never  budded,  but  always  reared 
firom  the  stone,  and  others  they  bud  on  stocks  of  a  sortof  half  wild  peach,  called  PecA« 
de  Figne.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of  one  species  of  fruit  coming  imder 
the  management  of  individuals  for  many  generations,  they  are  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  which  can  never  be  attained  in  a  garden  where  fruits  of  all  sorts,  and 
a  variety  of  other  equally  important  duties  fall  to  the  care  of  a  gardener. 

In  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  it  is  no 
uncommon  circumsAice  for  the  owners  of  some  of  the  peach  orchards  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  number  of  peach-trees  as  are  sufficient,  after  fermenting  and  dis- 
tilling the  juice  to  produce  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of  peach  brandy.  The 
manufacturing  of  this  liquor,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs,  being  the  principal  uses  to 
which  the  peach  is  applied  in  those  countries.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
South  America,  where  fire-wood  is  scarce,  peach-trees  are  raised  firom  the  stone 
duefly  for  the  purpose  of  burning. 

Knight  is  of  opinion  that  the  peach  may  yet,  by  pTO|Jer  cultivation,  be  suffidentiy 
hardened  as  to  be  naturalized  to  the  climate  of  England,  so  as  to  succeed  even  as  a 
standard  in  favorable  situations. 

There  are  of  peaches,  as  well  as  aU  other  firuits,  long  catalogues  of  names.  Par- 
kinson, in  1629,  enumerates  21  sorts.  .Miller,  in  1750,  described  31  varieties.  In 
the  Nursery  Catalogues,  both  of  Paris  and  London,  there  are  enumerated  nearly 
100  varieties ;  and  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Catalogue  enumerates  224  sorts. 

In  the  following  lists  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  well  known,  and 
sufficientiy  described. 

1.  White  Nutmeg. — ^Fruit  small,  round,  white ;  juice  sugary ;  is  chiefly  es- 
teemed for  being  first  ripe ;  ripens  in  July. 

2.  Red  Nutmeg. — Fruit  much  larger  than  the  last,  round;  bright  vermilion; 
flesh  white,  red  next  the  stone ;  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  soon  after  the  last;  is 
esteemed  a  better  fruit. 

3.  Early  Avant*— Fruit  large,  red,  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  ripens  in 
August. 
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4.  Small  Mioitonnb,  or  JEoriy  JM^^isMiif.— Fruit  mlddk-ilsed,  round ;  Tery  red 
on  the  side  neit  the  lun  t  flesh  Juicy,  and  of  a  vfaious  rIchneM  {  pulp  white,  and  red 
towards  the  stone ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

5.  Baklt  Anne. — Said  to  have  originated  from  seed  at  Pusey,  in  Berkshire,  and 
named  after  Mrs.  Anne  Dunch,  of  tliat  place.  Fniit  small,  round ;  very  white,  both 
in  skin  and  flesh ;  rather  rose-colored,  when  fully  ripe  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  high 
flaTored;  one  of  our  best  early  peaches,  and  should  hold  a  place  upon  the  waHs  of 
every  garden ;  ripens  the  beginning  of  August 

6.  Eaklt  Purple,  Pourpre  Naikfe. — Fruit  large,  round ;  flne  deep  red  or  pur- 
ple ;  flesh  wliite,  very  red  next  the  stone ;  Juicy  and  high  flavored;  is  an  excellent 
fruit ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August 

7.  Nbal's  Early  Pitrple. — ^Approaching  the  last  in  point  of  merit,  but  inferior; 
ripens  alwut  the  middle  of  August 

8.  Superb  Rot AL.— Fruit  large ;  high  colored  when  ftilly  exposed  to  the  sun ; 
flesh  white,  juicy ;  a  fine  fruit ;  ripens  alx>ut  the  middle  of  August 

9.  Great  Mionoiine,  Grosse  Mtgnonne,  or  Large  French  Silgnoime, — Fruit  large, 
round ;  greenish  yellow  where  shaded,  rose-colored  where  exposed  to  the  sun;  flesh 
white,  sugary,  high  flavored.  One  of  our  finest  peaches,  but  rather  tender;  is  ge- 
nerally wrought  upon  a  peach  or  apricot  stock ;  ripens  by  the  ndddle  of  August 

10.  White  Magdalen. — Fruit  rather  large,  round ;  of  a  yellowish  white,  with 
sometinies  delicate  red  stripes;  flesh  white  to  the  stone ;  an  exceedingly  tender  tree, 
but  in  a  peach-house  one  of  our  finest ;  upon  the  walls  it  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
August 

11.  Early  Newinoton,  or  Sndih*t  Newington, — Fruit  middle  size,  roundish; 
fine  red ;  flesh  white  and  firm,  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  is  partially  attaclied ; 
ripens  about- the  end  of  August 

12.  Belle  Cmbvreuse. — Fruit  middle-sized,  oblong;  red -and  yellow ;  flesh  also 
yellow ;  jmce  rich ;  fine  fruit,  and  tree  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  by  the  end  of  August 

13.  Early  Admirable. — ^Frult  large,  round ;  reddish  and  white ;  flesh  white,  red 
towards  the  stone ;  flavor  high  and  vinous. 

14.  Early  Violettb. — Of  French  origin.  Fruit  laiige ;  ripens  about  the  end  of 
August 

15.  Red  Magdalen. — Fruit  large,  round;  flne  red;  flesh  firm,  white,  very  red 
near  the  stone ;  flavor  exquisitely  rich ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August  Tree  ex- 
tremely subject  to  mildew  in  all  situations. 

16.  MoNTAUBAN. — ^Fruit  middle  size ;  deep  red,  inclining  to  purple  next  the  sun, 
pale  towards  the  wall;  flesh  melting;  richjuioe;  ripens  by  the  end  of  August  Trae 
a  great  bearer. 

17.  Royal  Charlotte,  Queen  CAar£)<£?.-*Fruit  above  the  middle  size;  yellow- 
ish white ;  very  fine  fruit ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August 

18.  Double  Mountain*— Of  French  origin.  Fruit  large;  ripens  about  the  end 
of  August 

19.  Chancellor. — Fruit  middle-sized,  oval ;  flesh  white  and  melting ;  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August  Tree  tender ;  will  not  succeed  on  common  stocks,  should 
be  wrought  upon  peach  or  apricot  stocks. 

20.  Belleorade,  Gailande, — Fruit  very  large,  oblong  rather  than  round ;  deep 
purple ;  flesh  white  and  Juicy,  red  near  the  stone ;  flavor  excellent ;  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September. 

21.  Gallande,  BimaUPt  Early  Galkmde,^Frmt  large;  flne  flavored;  flesh 
white,  red  towards  the  stone;  originated  at  the  Brentford  Nursery;  ripena  about 
the  beginning  of  September. 
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23.  Malta,  ItaUan  PeocA.— Fniit  middla-dsed,  of  an  irregular  form ;  deqp  green 
and  red  marbled ;  beautifal  firoit;  flesh  white,  deep  red  near  the  stone;  fine  flavored, 
and  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

23.  Sourdine,  NarhcmM.-^Vtmi  large,  round ;  dark  red;  flesh  wliite,  quite  red 
at  the  stone ;  flavor  good ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  when  old  it  Is 
an  excellent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  becomes  improred.  It  answers  well  in  favorable 
situations  as  a  standard,  producing  its  fruit  ripe  in  October. 
'  24.  RoTAL  GEORaE.^Fruit  laigish,  round;  flesh  meltings  rich i  sets  with  less  air 
than  most  other  peaches ;  is  extremely  well  calculated  (or  forcing ;  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  August ;  is  a  great  bearer. 

25.  Royal  Oeorge,  Grimwood'b.— Fruit  large,  round;  flesh  meldng;  hi^ 
flavor ;  a  tree  apt  io  mildew ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August. 

26.  Alberob  Yellow. — Fruit  middle-sised,  long^h ;  deep  red  and  yellow;  flesh 
yellow,  and  red  near  the  stone ;  flavour  good ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. 

27.  VioLETTE  Hative.  —  Fruit  very  large ;  yellowish  red ;  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  September. 

28.  Late  Violet.— Fruit  very  large ;  riolet  marbled  with  red;  flesh  pale  yellow; 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

29.  RoSANNA.— Fruit  nuddle-sized,  longish ;  deep  red  and  yellow ;  flesh  yellow, 
and  red  towards  the  stone ;  flavor  good ;  ripens  beginning  of  September.  This,  as 
has  been  observed  by  Duhamel,  is  a  variety  of  the  Yellow  Alberge,  but  has  not 
been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  it  by  the  British  gardeners :  it  ripens  a  little 
later  than  the  Alberge,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  quality.  This  fruit  has  ripened  upon 
a  standard  in  the  nursery  grounds  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kirk,  Brompton ;  and  in  fiivorable 
situations  might  be  found  to  answer  as  such. 

30.  Rotal  Kensington. — Introduced  into  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kensington,  in 
1780.  Fruit  above  middle  size,  roundish ;  high  red  and  yellow ;  flesh  Juicy  and 
rich.  One  of  the  best  peaches  we  have,  and  is  not  apt  to  mildew  or  blight;  great 
bearer ;  ripens  about  the  beg^ning  of  September ;  resembles  the  old  Royal  George. 

81.  Rambouillet,  or  RumlmJUoiu — Fruit  middle-sued,  roundish,  deeply  fur- 
rowed ;  flue  red  and  bright  yellow ;  flesh  deep  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  fine  fla- 
vored ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September. 

32.  NiVETTi. — Fruit  large,  roundish ;  bright  red  towards  the  wall  and  pale  yel- 
low in  the  shade ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  and  reddish  near  the  stone ;  Juicy  and  well- 
flavoured  ;  ripena  about  the  middle  of  September. 

33.  Noblesse. — ^Fruit  very  large,  round,  pale  yellow,  inclining  to  be  reddish 
next  the  sun ;  flesh  Juicy  and  rich.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  one  of  our  finest 
peaches;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September.  (The  figure  in  this  work,  by  Mr. 
Hart,  junior,  was,  taken  firom  a  tree  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Clapton.) 

34.  Speinq-orovx.— <Origiaated  by  Kiug^t,  at  Downton  Castle,  in  1814,  firom  the 
large  Mignonne  and  Nutmeg  peaches.  Fruit  middle-sise,  round ;  dark  red  next  the 
sun,  bright  yellow  on  the  shaded  side ;  flesh  firm,  but  melting ;  of  exceedingly  good 
flavor.  Tree  rather  tender ;  succeeds  best  upon  an  aprioot  stock ;  is  a  good  bearer, 
and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

35.  Acton  Scott.— Another  which  originated  with  Knight,  at  Downton  Castle, 
from  the  Noblesse  and  Nutmeg  peaches,  in  1814.  Fruit  middle  nze,  round ;  led 
and  white ;  delicate  looking  fruit ;  flesh  rich,  Juicy,  and  sweet  Tree  hardy,  not  apt 
to  mildew  or  gum ;  good  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

36.  Inoomfasablb,  Paoie  ^^mtroMe.— Fruit  very  large,  irregular ;  an  esteemed 
fruit ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September.    ^ 
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87.  VAiioiJAaD.->-Fralt  laige,  ronndlih}  not  high  ooloredi  flesh  melting  and 
well  flavored ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

88.  ViNEUSE..— Fruit  middle  siae,  round ;  red  all  orer ;  flesh  white,  red  towards 
the  stone ;  high  flavored.    Tree  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

89.  Late  Foeple>  La  Pourpre. — Fruit  large,  round;  dark  red  and  yellow, 
approaching  to  purple ;  flesh  melting,  white,  red  towards  the  stone ;  sweet  and  high 
flavored ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

40.  Flat  Peach  of  China.  This  nngular  peach  is  thus  described  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Hort.  Soc  :  "  This  fruit  is  of  truly  singular  form,  and  perhaps  will 
be  best  described  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  peach  flattened  by  pressure  at  the 
head  and  stalk ;  its  upright  cUameter,  taken  through  the  centre,  from  eye  to  stalk,  ' 
being  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  consisting  wholly  of  the  stone,  except  the  skin ; 
that  of  its  sides  is  one  inch  and  onC'eighth ;  its  transverse  diameter  being  two  inches 
and  a  halfl  The  head  of  the  fruit  is  cradced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  look  like  a  broad 
and  rather  hollow  eye,  of  an  irregular  five-angled  (or  lobed)  shape,  surrounded  by 
the  appearance  of  remains  of  the  leaves  of  a  calix ;  the  whole  surfiice  of  this  eye  is 
roughly  nuuked  with  small  irregular  warted  lines,  like  the  crown  of  a  medlar.  The 
color  of  the  sldn  of  the  fruit  is  pale  yellow,  mottled,  or  rather  speckled  with  red  on 
the  part  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  covered  with  a  fine  down.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow, 
having  a  beautiflil  radiated  drcle  of  fine  red  surrounding  the  stone,  and  extending 
fiiT  into  the  fruit.  The  stone  is  flatly  compressed;  smaU,  rough,  and  irregular. 
The  consistency  and  flavour  of  the  flesh  are  that  of  a  good  melting  peach,  being 
sweet  and  juicy,  with  a  little  noyeau  flavour,  or  bitter  aroma.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  of  the  Brompton  Nursery,  fit)m  Java,  under 
the  name  of  the  Java  peach,  to  which  country  it  had  no  doubt  been  carried  firom 
China.  Plants  of  the  same  firuit  have  been  introduced  from  that  country  by  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Its  real  merits  will  not  warrant  its  admission  into  small  gardens,  or  where 
fine  fruit  only  is  an  object.  Its  singularity,  however,  claims  a  place  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  curious. 

41.  Teton  db  Vendb,  La  Teton  de  Fenus^  or  Venues  Breast. — ^Fniit  middle- 
rixed,  irregular ;  faint  red  next  the  sun,  straw  color  next  the  waU ;  flesh  white,  melt- 
ing, red  towards  the  stone;  flavor  rich  and  sugary.  Tree  a  shy  bearer;  ripens  its 
fruit  about  the  end  of  September. 

42.  Bloodt  Peach,  Sanguhiole.'^VTmi  middle-sixed ;  deep  red  next  the  son; 
flesh  also  deep  red ;  seldom  succeeds  upon  the  open  walls,  and  even  in  fiivorable 
seasons  is  fit  for  preserving  or  culinary  uses  only.  When  in  a  peach-house,  it  ia 
much  improved,  but  is  seldom  met  with,  except  in  large  collections  of  peaches,  aa 
there  are  so  many  preferable.    It  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

48.  Double  Swalsh. — Fruit  very  large.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  large  late 
peaches ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

44.  Yellow  Admirable. — ^Fruit  middle-sized,  roundish,  oval ;  bright  yellow ; 
somewhat  like  an  apricot,  both  in  color  and  flavor.  It  is  often  called  the  Aprkot 
Peach,    It  is'an  excellent  fruit ;  and  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

45.  Bbaddicx's  American.— Fruit  large,  irregular ;  purplish  and  orange ;  flesh 
melting,  musky,  and  juicy.  It  does  not  appear  suited  for  the  open  wall,  unless 
under  very  fiivorable  circumstances.  In  the  peach-house  it  is  a  showy  and  va- 
luable addition;  is  a  good  bearer  i  and  ripens  on  the  walls  about  the  beginning  of 
October. 

46.  Late  Admirable.— Fruit  rather  large,  round ;  bright  marbled  red ;  flesh 
greenish,  white  veined,  with  red  at  the  stone,  to  which  it  is  firmly  attached ;  ripens 
about  the  end  of  September. 
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47.  Bui.10,  ta  BeU$  dt  VUry, —Frvdi  middle-dzed,  round ;  pale  red  towards  the 
•an ;  flesh  white,  red  towards  the  stone,  to  which  it  is  attached ',  ripens  about  the 
end  of  September. 

48.  PoETUOALw^Fruit  middle-siied ;  beautiAil  red  towards  the- sun,  generally 
spotted ;  flesh  firm  and  adhering  to  tlie  stone ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September . 

49.  BucKinOHAM  MiONONNE. — Emit  large ;  red  and  white,  flesh  Juicy,  wliite, 
red  towards  the  stone,  to  which  it  is  not  much  attached. 

50.  QoLDBN,  Orange, — Fruit  above  the  middle  rise,  round;  crimson,  with  rich 
purple  and  gold ;  a  beautiful  fruit;  flesh  deep  yellow,  crimson  near  the  stone;  fine 
fruit ;  ripens  ainmt  the  end  of  September ;  flesh  attached  to  the  stone. 

51.  Pbrsique.— Fruit  laige,  oblong ;  fine  red ;  flesh  firm,  white;,  red  near  the 
stone ;  Juicy  and  higlily  flavored.  Tree  a  shy  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

52.  Old  Newinoton.— Fruit  large,  roundish;  fine  red,  particularly  next  the  sun; 
flesh  white,  red  near  the  stone,  to  which  it  is  attached,  an  excellent  firuit ;  ripens 
about  the  end  of  September. 

53.  Cheeet  Peach.— Fruit  small,  gbbular;  red  and  whitish;  flesh  melting; 
tolerably  weU-flavored;  a  handsome  firuit;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

54.  Millet's  MiaNONVEir— Fruit  middle-sised,  roundish ;  high-colored  towards 
the  sun ;  ^ne-flavored ;  ripens  about  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 

55.  Catheeinev— Fruit  large,  round;  dark  red  towards  the  sun;  flesh  melting, 
and  Aill  of  rich  Juice ;  flesh  adhering  to  the  stone ;  is  much  improved  by  being  gathered 
two  or  three  days  before  it  is  eaten,  as  it  does  not  always  suflldently  ripen  upon  the 
walls.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  excellent  fi>r  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  brandy. 
It  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October;  is  worth  room  in  a  Urge  peach-house, 
where  there  are  alio  many  other  preferable  peaches  grown. 

56.  M0M8TEOU8  Pavie,  or  Hoffol  Parte. — Fruit  exceedingly  large,  globular ;  fine 
red  and  greenish  white ;  flesh  white,  melting,  deep  red  towards  the  stone,  to  which 
it  firmly  adheres;  pretty  Juicy,  and  well-flavored;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
O  tober. 


NECTARINES. 


Necta&ikb,  Jfi^ygdo^  Pernea,  Mri«/y,~belongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Icaan- 
dria  Mimogyfda,  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  Roedoeie. 

Is  a  variety  of  the  peach,  although  fi>rmer  botanists  considered  it  a  distinct  species, 
under  the  name  of  Arnggdabu  liud-Pernca^  firom  the  fruit,  in  its  unripe  state,  re- 
sembfing  in  smoothness,  color,  and  siie,  the  covering  of  the  walnut.  The  name 
of  nectarine,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  fit)m  nectar,  the  frnded  drink  of  the  gods. 
The  circumstance  of  both  peaches  and  nectarines  growing  upon  the  same  tree 
naturally,  and  even  the  same  finit  partaking  of  the  chuacters  of  both,  justifies  modem 
botanists  in  considering  them  merely  as  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  first 
instance  of  which  we  have  any  account  of  these  fruits  being  obierved  growing  upon 
the  same  tree,  is  in  a  communication  between  Peter  CoIUnson,  Esq.,  and  Unnseus. 
The  second  occurred  at  Londesborough,  the  then  reridenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
and  wv  visited  by  several  scientific  people  of  the  day.    The  third  instance  is  com- 
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memorated  by  a  pdnUng  In  the  poaaenion  of  Mr.  Lee^  aocompanied  whh  a  dis- 
aection  of  the  two  frniti.  The  fourth  inataiice  was  obeerred  at  East  Sheep,  fan  tht 
garden  of  WilUam  Gilpin,  Esq. ;  of  this  there  is  also  a  puntfaig  by  Mr.  Hooker. 
The  fifth  was  discovered  on  the  wall  of  Sir  John  Arundel,  at  Huntingdon,  in  Jane, 
1802.  Anzth  Instance  oocurredin  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  at  Isleworth.  The  tree 
in  this  garden  which  produces  firuits  with  both  smooth  and  downy  coats,  or  in  fiuTt, 
peaches  and  nectarines,  is  the  Royal  George,  and  seldom  fidb  to  produce  them  annu- 
ally. It  does  not  appear,  that  ever  any  distinct  marks  were  observed  upon  either, 
cicepting  In  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  skin  only;  the  essential  characters 
of  their  flowers,  leaves,  wood,  and  habit  of  growth  beiqg  the  same.  They  are 
supposed  to  possess  finer  fiairor  than  peaches,  and  even  to  surpass  every  other  fimlt 
in  -that  point  It  is  a  native  of  the  same  country  with  the  peach,  and  probably 
travelled  into  this  country  by  way  of  Italy.  It  is  cultivated  hi  all  ladtndcs  in  whiiA 
the  peach  u  grown,  and  succeeds  equally  well  in  alU 

There  are  many  varieties  of  nectarines,  but  they  aro  not  so  nimeroas  as  peaches. 
The  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  enumerates  72  sorts. 

1.  Faikcbild*8  Eahlt. — Fruit  smalBsh,  globular;  beautiful  red  color  next  the 
ann ;  flesh  flrm,  and  highly  flavored ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  August. 

2.  Elruoe. — Said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  Gurle,  a  nurseryman,  at  Hod- 
desden.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second;  firuit  middle  sise;  daifc  red  next  the 
sun,  pale  yellow  on  the  opposite  side;  flesh  soft,  melting,  flne  flavor;  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September.  A  tree  of  this  sort  is  described  in  the 
Hort  Trans,  as  growing  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Selsey,  at  West  Dean,  which  coven 
a  trellis,  In  one  of  the  peach-houses,  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  square  feet; 
supposed  to  have  been  planted  179$,  and  eontinues  to  produce  excellent  crops  of 
fruit. 

8.  ScARLBT«— FruH  rather  small ;  fine  scarlet  next  the  ion,  pale  red  next  the 
wall ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  AugusL 

4.  Italian,  or  Bntgnom, — Fniit  middle-sixed ;  deep  red  next  the  sub,  approach- 
ing to  black,  pale  yellow  on  the  side  next  the  wall;  flesh  adhering  to  the  stone; 
fine  flavor ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August 

^.'SarltNewington.— Fruit  above  the  middle  size;  fine  red  next  the  sun, 
yeUowish  on  the  other  side;  flesh  exceedingly  high-flavored,  adhering  flcmly  to 
the  stone,  and  is  supposed  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fiunily ;  ripens  about  the  end  of 
August 

fl.  White  Nectarine. — ^Fndt  above  the  middle  sise ;  cream-ooloied  next  the 
sun,  greenish  white  next  the  wall ;  roundish ;  good  flavor ;  but  rather  a  shy  bearer. 
Tree  less  subject  to  canker  or  blight  than  any  of  the  species ;  succeeds  better  than 
most  others  upon  a  chalky  soil ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

7.  TEM^LB*8.^Fruit  nuddle-nsed ;  pale  red  next  the  sun,  yeHowikh  towards  the 
wall;  flesh  rich  and  juicy,  separating  easily  from  the  stone ;  ripens  about  the  middle 
of  September ;  when  over-ripe  it  shrivels,  and  then  the  flavor  Is  exquisite. 

8.  Doc  0B  TiLLC— Is  of  Spanish  origin ;  fruit  larger  than  any  of  the  speeies ; 
daik,  approaching  to  purple  next  the  enn,  and  bright  red  on  thq  unAer  side,  parting 
readily  with  the  stone ;  flavor  exquisite.  Tree  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer ;  desertes  a 
place  in  every  peach-house  as  well  as  on  the  walls;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

9.  Vermasb,  Late  Green,  orPelfrteroaf^— Fxait-middle-sised,  round;  always 
of  a  greenish  color;  flesh  firm  and  well  flavored ;  ripensabout  the  end  of  September 
or  banning  of  October. 

10.  Red  RoMAN^-Fruit  hrge  sise;  dark  red  next  the  sun,  yellowish  next  the 
wall ;  flash  rich  and  Juicy ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September ;  fine  flmit 
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11.  Latb  Newinotov.<— Fruit  nuddle-nsed ;  red  towards  the  fun,  yellow  next 
the  wall ;  flesh  rich  and  juicy ;  ripena  about  the  middle  of  September.  Foraytli 
semarkB,  ttiat  this  nectarine  has  smooth  leayes,'  and  that  the  early  Newiogton  has 
jagged  ones,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  differences  by  which  these  two  frnita 
are  distinguished. 

12.  Violet  H  atitb,  or  Ftofetr— Fruit  middle  size ;  purple  next  the  sun,  pale 
yellowish  next  the  wail;  flesh  juicy  and  good  flavored;  ripens  about  the  ndddle  of 
September. 

13.  QoLDENy  or  Tettow* — Fruit,  when  in  perfection,  laige,  round ;  bright  orange 
cdor,  sUghtly'tinged  with  red  next  the  sun;  flesh  adhering  to  the  stone,  rather 
peculiar  than  high  flavored ;  showy  fruit ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October* 

14.  Murray. — Fruit  middle sise ;  dingy  red,  4)ften  almost  black  next  the  sun,  pale 
greenish  yellow  next  the  wall;  flesh  parting  freely  from  the  stone,  juicy  and  high 
flavored.    Tree  exceUent«l)earer ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

15.  CLAEEMOirT. — Fruit  middle  size ;  flavor  excellent ;  i^ns  about  the  end  of 
September. 

16.  CowDRAT,  IFkUe  ^(se/oHae.-— Introduced  from  Brussels  by  Antony  Vis- 
count Montague.  Is  different  from  the  common  white,  or  Flanders  nectarine,  m 
jthe  pecutiar  length  of  its  leaves,  as  well  as  being  a  much  larger  fruit ;  is  perfectly 
white,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  Is  sometimes  called  the  White  Brussels  Nectarine; 
was  first  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  William  Steptien  PoynCs,  Esq.,  at  Cowdray 
Lodge,  nearMldhuist 


APRICOTS. 


Africot,  Fnuuu  Armemaea,  LmnauSf^Jrmemaea  vuIgarit,-^htiUmgn  to  the  dass 
and  order  Icotandria  Monogytdat  and  tanks  in  the  natural  order  Rosacfia,  Apricots 
have  long  been  considered  a  part  of  the  genus  Prunut,  from  which  it  is  now  thought 
more  advisable  to  separate  them,  and  make  a  new  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Armeniaea. 

The  native  habitat  of  this  tree  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is 
most  probably  a  native  of  Asia.  From  its  trivial  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  Armenia,  but  Regnier  and  Sickler,  asrign  its  origin  between  the  Niger 
and  the  Atlas;  and  Professor  Pallas  says,  that  it  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  Caucasus, 
tiie  mountains  there  being  covered  to  the  top  with  it.  Grosuer  and  Thuni>erg  de- 
scribe it  as  a  native  of  China  and  Japan;  the  former  naturalist  says,  that  the  .Chinese 
possess  many  varieties  of  it,  which,  they  plant  in  pots  for  their  rooms.  He,  also  states, 
that  the  whole  of  the  barren  mountains,  to  the  west  of  Pekin,  are  covered  with  it; 
and  that  the  Chinese  mske  lozenges  from  the  clarified  juice,  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
yields  a  cooling  drink.  It  is  the  Mahu  Armemaea  of  the  ancients.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Romans,  and  brought  from  Italy  to  this  country  by  Wolfe»  a 
French  priest,  gardener  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1562,  and 
is  noticed  by  Turner  and  Hakluyt.  The  definition  of  the  luime  i^cot,  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions;  Professor  Martin  has  given  the  most  simple  and  most 
probable.  He  observes,,  a  tree,  when  first  Introduced,  might  have  been  called  a 
precox,  or  early  fruit,  and  gardeners  taking  the  article  a,  for.  the  first  syllable  of  the 
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word,  might  etsUy  have  corrupted  it  to  apricockt,    Kyle  of  M oredim  is  the  fint  who 
iMtei  it' afrieoty  all  the  earlier  writeri  wrote  it  apricocki. 

There  are  many  Tarietiet  of  thii  fruit.  Parkinson  enumerates  Ax,  sorts,  Res 
seven.  The  French  and  English  Nursery  Catalogues  contahi  about  15,  that  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  54,  of  which  27  are  considered  as  cultivated  in  the  British 
gardens,  the  remaiii^r  are  cultivated  on  the  continent  It  is  supposed  that  this 
list  will  be~  greatly  reduced,  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  tiieir  fruits ;  at 
present  they  ^are  not  sufficiently  known  to  identify  the  names  of  the  two  countries 
to  any  extent 

I.  Early  Mascuuni,  or  BedMataUku. — ^An  old  variety,  cultivated  here  In 
Charles  the  Second's  tfane ;  fruit  small,  round ;  red  towards  the  sun,  and  greexush 
yellow  towards  the  wall,  or  where  much  shaded ;  flesh  tender,  aod  of  rather  a  tart 
taste,  for  which  it  is  esteemed,  as  well  as  its  being  the  earliest  apricot  we  have. 
Tree  rather  slender,  but  an  excellent  bearer ;  fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  July. 

S.  ORAMOE.-^Has  Vmsn  cultivated  here  before  1703.  Fruit  large ;  deep  yellow  or 
orange  color,  whan  fully  ripe;  flesh  dry  and  insipid;  better  calculated  for  culinary 
purposes  than  for  the  dessert  It  is  considered  the  best  for  preserring,  as  it  retains 
its  color ;  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August    Tree  good  bearer. 

3.  Black.— Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  cultivated  in  his  garden  at 
Spring  Grove,  about  179b,  from  France.  It  is  much  esteemed  by  the  French,  but 
is  considered  by  us  as  very  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  varieties  cultivated.  Fruit 
small;  black  or  dark  violet;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August,  which  is  its  only 

merit 

4.  Tdrxbt,  or  Larg€  Twritey.— Cultivated  here  before  1702.  Fruit  Urge,  round ; 
very  deep  yellow ;  flesh  firm  and  dry ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August 

5.  Aloier,  or  White  ^4r*«rs.— Cultivated  here  before  1702.  Fruit  oval,  flattish 
at  the  ends ;  straw  colored  i  flesh  juicy  and  high  flavor ;  ripens  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  August 

6.  Breda.— Introduced  from  thence  to  tlus  country  in  1702,  and  oris^ally  brought 
there  from  Africa.  Fruit  largCf  round;  deep  yellow ;  flesh  soft  and  juicy ;  is  an 
excellent  fruit;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August  Tree  hardy ;  a  great  bearer,  and 
well  calculated  for  standards. 

7.  Roi(AV.->-Introduoed  here  before  17M.  Fruit  large,  rounds  deep  yellow; 
flesh  firm,  not  very  juicy ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August 

8.  Moor  Park,  Afuim%  TempU%  and  Dunmon^i  Bwdo.— This  has  long  been 
erroneously  supposed  the  Abiicot  Peche  of  the  French  f  but  that  b  a  large  tree,  which 
may  be  raised  from  the  stone  without  grafting;  it  ripens  late  in  August;  and  the 
stone  is  so  soft,  that  a  pin  will  pierce  through  it,  and  the  kernel  is  bitter.  Intro- 
duced by  Sir  Thomas  More,  from  the  Netherlands,  about  1700.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  apricot  fomily ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August ;  requires  a  good  soil  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  perfection;  is  rather  a  shy  bearer,  but  one  fruit  is  worth  three  of 

some  of  the  other. 

9.  Alreroe.— The  only  variety  that  produces  the  same  flruit  as  the  parent  from 

secQ. 

10.  Portuoal.— Frmt  small ;  tree  pretty  good  bearer;  flavor  rether  bferior. 

II.  PiSAcn  Apricot,  JpHeot  ^Jtf«cy.— Introduced  here,  in  1767,  from  Paris,  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  culdvated  in  hU  grace's  gardens  at  Sion  House. 
Is  the  largest  of  aU  the  fomUy  of  apricots,  and  is  often  coniused  with  the  Moor  Park. 
These  t^o  fruits  resemble  each  other,  but  the  leaves  and  character  of  the  trees  are 
very  difilsrent ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  August 

12.  Brussels.— Introduced  from  Brussels,  in  1702.  Fruit  middle-sised,  oval; 
red  with  dark  spotenext  the  sun,  greenish  yellow  hi  the  shade;  flesh  juicy,  not 
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UaUe  to  become  mealy;  flavor  good.  Tree  hardy,  and  well  calculated  for  a  itand • 
ard ;  it  ii  a  great  bearer,  and  will  grow  in  worse  situations  than  any  of  the  others. 
Fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  August 

13.  Transparent.— Fruit  middle-slaed ;  flavor  not  tery  good;  ka  beautiM 
appearanee  recommends  it  to  our  notice. 


PLUMS. 


Plum,  Prmmt  Domestlea,  Xlmuntf,— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  leoitmdHa 
Monogyma,  and  ranks  in  the  natdral  order /Zofoestf. 

Is  by  botanists  considered  a  native  or  naturalized  to  Britain,  and  is  taken  up  as 
such  in  all  our  native  Floras ;  it  is  found  in  hedges  and  thickets,  but  its  original 
country  is  supposed  to  iSe  Asia,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  brought  into  Greece 
from  Syria,  and  thence  into  Italy.  Plums,  of  all  stone-fruits  are  considered  the  most 
wholesome  when  ripe ;  a&d«  when  unripe,  are  liable  to  produce  complaints  in  the 
bowels. 

The  varieties  of  tliis  fruit  are  now  also  numerous.  Tasser,  in  1573,  mentldns  10 
sorts ;  Paridnson,  in  1629,  enumerates  60  $  and  Philip  Miller  only  80  sorts.  The 
French  and  English  Nursery  Catalogues  name  from  from  70  to  100  sorts;  and  the 
Horticult|iral  Society's  Catalogue  enumerates  298,  including  stocks.  ^ 

1.  White  Primordian,  or  Jtmnehaiwe  de  Cafiid^i«— Fruit  small,  round,  yellow ; 
flesh  mealy,  of  little  flavor ;  bdng  our  earliest  plum  b  almost  the  only  merit  it  has ; 
ripens  in  July;  is  a  great  bearer. 

2.  Morocco,  or  Early  Damask,  Damaacoif  Slack  Jkamuctti, — ^Fmit  middle  sfae; 
red  and  blue ;  flesh  Juicy  and  pretty  well  flavored ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of 
August. 

8.  Great  Damabk. — ^Fnut  large,  oval;  blueish;  flesh  rich;  ripens  in  August. 

4.  Little  Black  DAVA8K.^Fruit  smaller  than  the  last;  flesh  rich;  a  good 
bearer ;  and  ripens  about  the  latter  end  of  August. 

5.  Bldb  Perdrioon,  or  VioleL—Blutitii  red  and  yellow ;  flesh  adhering  to  the 
stone,  rich;  good  bearer;  and  ripens  in  August. 

6.  FoTHERiNGBAM,  Or  Sheeu.-^Vndt  middle-sized ;  dark  red;  flesh  Juicy  and 
rich ;  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  middle  of  September. 

7.  Orleans,  or  Red  Dama$k. — Fruit  large,  rather  round;  red;  flesh  firm; 
ripens  by  the  end  of  August.  Is  much  esteemed  for  culinary  purposes ;  is  seldom 
sent  to  table  where  better  sorts  are  grown.  It  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  an  exceedingly 
great  bearer,  either  upon  walls  or  standards. 

8.  White  Perdrioon,  or  Perdrigon  Blanc,  AHSjnoJs.— Fruit  middle-aised ;  pale 
yellow  and  red;  fle»h  rich,  perftmiedi  an  excellent  fruit  either  raw  or  in  sweet- 
meats ;  ripens  about  the  begimiing  of  September. 

9.  Myrobalan,  (Prumit  Ctras^era)  Cherry  Phrnu — ^Native  of  North  America* 
Fruit  very  small,  round ;  red ;  flesh  sweet.  Tree  thorny,  and  blossoms  early ; 
ripens  about  the  beginning  of  September.   - 

10.  Orleans,  Wiluot's. — Orighiated  by  Wilmot,  an  extensive  market-gardener 
at  Isleworth,  jn  1808 ;  larger  than  the  old  Orleansi  rpo&d ;  dark  purple ;  flesh  rich 
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and  juicy;  an  esteemed  fruity  and  great  bearer;  npcos  about  tne  mlddk  eC 
September. 

U.  RocHECOEBON,  OT  Red  Diaper ,  DSapnd  Bot^e^—Fnii  kige,  led;  lledi  vcrj 
Ugh-flavoied ;  ripeni  about  the  beginning  if  September. 

18.  Oeebn  Qaob,  Bebte  Ckmde. — Fruit  Mnall,  round  i  yeHowiib  gieept  where 
ripened  upon  a  wall  ezpoeed  to  the  eiin  beoomea  afanoit  of  a  dark  rumet,  and  is  the 
highest  flavored  plum,  and  most  useful  for  every  domestic  purpose  that  we  have.  It 
ripens  in  September,  and  Is  both  a  hardy  tree,  and  exceedingly  good  bearer.  All  the 
sub-varieties  of  this  pliim  are  good.  The  name  of  Green  Gage  is  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated by  the  family  of  Gage,  in  the  last  century,  procuring  from  the  monks  of  the 
Chartreuse  at  Paris,  a  collection  of  fruit-trees;  when  these  arrived,  the  namei  of  ah 
of  them  was  affiled  upon  them,  .except  the  Heine  Claude,  the  name  of  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  passage.  The  gardener,  being  from  this  circumstance  ignorant  of 
the  name,  called  it,  when  it  bore  fruit,  the  Green  Gage,  from  its  green  color  and  the 
fiunily  in  whose  possession  it  was. 

13.  Geeen  Gaob,  f  slewoetb.-'-A  seedling  of  Wlhnot's,  «f  that  place. 

14.  Little  Qoeem  Claitdia^— Fruit  small;  whitish  yellow  and  red;  flesh  rich; 
ripens  in  September. 

15.  La  RoTALEd^-Fruit  middle-sixed,  roundish;  light  red;  whitish  vrithint 
nearly  equal  to  the  green  gage ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September ;  is  rather  ashy 
bearer. 

Id.  Cbbbtov,  or  HalpJUrii^— Fruit  middle-risod,  oval;  daric  bine;  flesh  ridi; 
great  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September. 

17.  Deaf  d'Oe,  Ctotk  ef  GcU^^VtvAt  small,  oUong;  yellow ;  flesh  very  high- 
flavored  ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  September;  is  a  great  bearer. 

18.  Apeioot  Plum.— >Fruit  large ;  pale  yellow  and  white;  fleab  sweet ;  is  ripe 
in  October. 

19.  Maiteb  CLAUDE.»Frutt  large,  round;  whitish;  flesh  sweet;  an  excellent 
fruit  T  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

20.  La  Mieabelle. — ^Fruit  small ;  amber  coloured ;  flesh  Juicy  and  very  sweet; 
is  a  great  bearer ;  and  is  ripe  In  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

21.  St.  Catheeivb.— Is  one  of  our  best  plums,  either  for  the  dessert  or  culinary 
purposes ;  flesh  juicy  and  sweet ;  a  great  bearer ;  hangs  longer  upon  the  tree  than 
any  other.  It  is  freejuent  in  gathering  for  six  wedu  together ;  ripens  about  die  end 
of  September. 

22.  Laege  White  DAiiABE.^Frttit  ndddle-sised,  oval;  pale  yellow ;  floah  flirm 
End  well-tasted.    Tree  great  bearer ;  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  October. 

23.  Peumelle. — Fruit  small,  long-pohited ;  white;  chiefly  used  for  drying; 
•ripens  in  October. 

24.  Goliath,  Nectioitu,  Caikekmian, — ^Fmit  very  huge.  Hardy  free  growing 
4ree.    Ripens  in  October. 

25.  Damabcbhe,  Black  Spamek,  or  AiiM«ff.~Not  often  cultivated.  Is  a  uselii] 
fruit.  > 

26.  Daut^iiie  Gaob,  or  Greai  Qasen  CUmHa^^Frmt  small,  round ;  yellowish 
:green ;  flesh  rich  and  musky ;  an  excellent  plum;  ripens  in  September  or  beginning 
'Of  October. 

27.  Blue  Impeeateice,  or  Flofe<«— Fruit  small,  oval;  dark  cokned ;  hangs  long 
on  the  tree ;  flavor  flne ;  is  one  of  our  best  late  plums ;  ripens  in  October. 

28.  COE'a  Golden  Deop,  St,  EdwunuTtf  Bury,  Coe'e,  Coe'e  Imperial,  CMdem 
Drop,  New  OMem  Drop,  and  Bury  Seedttag^-^V miilugt,  oval;  yellow ;  flesh  Arm, 
juicy,  and  high-flavored ;  keeps  till  the  end  of  December ;  one  of  onr  most  valoEble 
late  plums;  is  agood  bsaier;  and  ripens  about  the  middle  of  October. 
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29.  Cob'b  FiHE  Late  Red.— Fruit  nearly  eqtial  to  the  Uist 

30.  PreCoce  db  Tours.— ^Fruit  very  large,  coarse-skinhed,  and  harsh ;  useful  for 
cuKnary  purposes ;  a  great  bearer;  ripens  in  October. 

31.  Red  Maonuv  Bonum,  Red  Imperial, — ^Fruit  large,  egg-shaped ;  red;  when 
well  ripened  an  excellent  froit ;  at  all  times  useful  for  culinary  purposes. 

3S.  Whitb  Magnum  Bonum,  White  Imperial — Fruit  large;  egg-shaped ;  yellow 
when  wel  ripened ;  an  excellent  fruit ;  lusdous  and  showy  ;  extremely  useful  for 
preserving ;  ripens  in  October ;  great  bearer ;  deserves  a  wall  in  most  ntuations. 

35.  Dapier  Blub,  Violet  Dopier.     }  .       .    ^ 

34.  Dai«a8R  Violet.  ^   BoUi  good  plums;  npen  hi  October. 

85.  Wbmtworth,  IfoiMwiin.— Fruit  Urge,  resembling  the  while  imperial;  an 
excellent  plum  for  culinary  purposes,  is  too  sharp  to  be  eaten  raw ;  ripens  in  October; 
is  a  great  bearer. 

36.  Wbite  Impbratrice.— Resembling  the  blue  imperatrice,  except  in  color. 

37.  Blub  Gagb.— Inferior  to  the  other  gages,  but  a  good  plum,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

38.  DAUiOVf  the  Shropshire  Damson,  or  Prune  Damscn  is  the  best. — It  is  propa- 
gated either  by  sowing  the  stones,  or  by  suckers  from  the  roots.  Excellent  for  pre- 
serving; ripens  about  the  end  of  September,  and  continues  in  use  as  long  as  unin* 
Jured  by  frost. 

39.  BuLLACE,  (Prtmtu  IntHtia,y^Vrvii  small,  round ;  green,  black,  and  white ; 
the  fhdt  used  for  culinary  purposes.  .Tree. hardy,  and  a  great  bearer;  is  not 
fit  for  the  dessert 

40.  Muscle. — ^Used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  above. 

41.  Wine  Sour.— A  Yorkshire  fruit.  Fruit  sompwhat  small,  oval ;  singukr  6a- 
vor,  rather  agreeable  when  over-ripe,  and  shrivelled.  It  is  generally  used  for  pre- 
serving; great  bearer,  and  tree  hardy. 

42.  Damson,  Conmon  Damson. — Much  used  for  preserving;  great  bearer;  and 
lasts  upon  the  tree  for  some  time  after  it  is  ripe.    Ripens  in  October. 

43.  Damson,  Wbite. — Inferior  to  the  last  sort;  ripens  at  the  same  time. 

44.  Golden  Gage.— Inferior  to  the  green  gage;  a  good  bearer;  ripens  in 
September. 

45.  DowNTON  Impbratrice.— Originated  by  Knight,  about  1823,  from  a  seed 
of  the  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Blue  Imperatrice ;  resembles 
the  Blue  Imperatrice  in  shape,  but  is  rather  larger,  and  not  so  much  lengthened  at 
the  stalk  end.  Skin  thin ;  color  dull  yellow ;  flesh  also  yellow,  soft,  and  Juicy ; 
stone  small  and  flattish. 


CHERRIES. 


Cherry,  Prumu  Cerasus,  LnukeuSf — belongs  to  the  class  and  order  leotandria 
Monqgynia,  and  are  arranged  in  the  natural  order  Jtosaeea, 

U  considered  by  Botanists  as  a  native  of  Britain,  and  entered  In  all  our  Bri- 
tish Floras  as  such.  The  cultivated  cherry  is  a  native  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  was 
brought  by  the  Romans  into  Italy  trom  Cerasns,  a  town  in  Pontus,  73  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  was  introduced  by  them  into  this  oountry  120  yoazs  after- 
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wardi.  Some  tuppote,  tlMt  those  SnlMidueed  by  the  Romane  were  lost  io  this  oountsy* 
end  that  they  were  again  introdaoed  by  the  fruiterer  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  Lidgate, 
a  poet  of  die  fifteenth  century,  says,  that  they  were  exposed  to  sale  in  the  streets 
of  London  before  his  time,  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  at  present  The 
gum  which  exudes  from  the  stem  and  larger  branches,  when  wounded^  is  considerr 
able,  and  resembles  gum-arabic ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  very  nutritious.  Hasselquist 
says,  Ihat  more  than  a  hundred  men  were  preserved  from  staring,  during  a  k»ng- 
prolracted  siege,  by  letdng  small  pieces  of  ttus  gum  dissolve  gradually  in  their 
mouths ;  and  that  they  lived  nearly  two  months  upon  no  other  nourishment. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  this  fruit  cultivated ;  and  the  wild  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  as  they  are  yearly  propagated  from  seed.  The  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  eight  sorts.  Tusser,  in  1573,  mentions  red  and  black.  Parkinson,  in  Charles 
the  First's  time,  mentions  34  sorts ;  and  Philip  Miller  18  sorts.  The  nursery  cata- 
logues of  the  French  and  English  cuMvators  include  from  50  to  80  naoiQi.  That 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  enumerates  340  varieties ;  of  these  111  only  are  con- 
ridered  as  cultivated  in  the  British  gardens ;  and  of  that  number,  nine  are  considered 
varieties  of  Korello,  four  black-hearts,  four  May  Dukes,  and  four  white-hearts. 
The  French  divide  their  cherries  into  three  classes:  Bigarreaux,  or  hard-fleshed 
ones ;  Griottes,  or  tender-fteshed  ones ;  and  Guignet,  geans  or  small  fruits.  We  in 
general  only  make  the  distinction  between  cherries  and  geans :  the  former  including 
what  the  French  make  two  classes  oL 

1.  Mat  Duke.  —Fruit  middle-sized,  round ;  red ;  flesh  soft  and  pleasant;  one 
of  our  best  and  most  generally  cultivated  dierries ;  upon  a  wall,  in  &vourable  situa- 
tions, it  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  June.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  either  upon  a  wall, 
espalier,  or  standard. 

2.  Eaklt  Mat  DnxB.>-Is  similar  to  the  above,  but  much  smaller,  and  not  by 
any  means  so  nsefid  a  fiiiit 

3.  Arch-duke. — ^Fruit  middle  else,  round,  and  lighter  in  color  than  the  last 
Is  ripe  in  June. 

4.  Earlt  BLACK.-^Originated  by  Kmght,  in  1816^  from  the  Grafflon  and  May 
Duke.  Resembles  the  Waterloo.  Middle-sized,  round,  and  pointed ;  black ;  flesh 
soft,  not  juicy.  It  is  said  to  be  earfier  than  either  of  the  throt  last,  but  it  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience ;  indeed,  if  any  dlfibrence,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
we  would  say  that  it  is  scarcely  so  early. 

5.  Late  Duke. — Can  only  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  arch-duke,  which 
may  from  drcumstances  ripen  a  few  days  later. 

6.  Black  Tartarian,  Frater^t  Black  Tartarian^  Black  Rvma»f  Oreauiamf 
Superb  Ditto,  RmuUdU  Black-hsart,  RomU^s  Heart,  Frater'a  Black-heart.^Jntxiy' 
duced  from  Russia  by  M.  Fraser,  Nurseryman,  Sloane-square,  In  1790.  Fruit  large, 
roundish ;  bkck ;  flesh  firm ;  flavor  good.  Tne  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  beginning  of 
July. 

7.  White  Tartarian,  Fra$er't  White  Tartariatt,  Fraser's  WhiU  Tratuparmt, 
Lady  Southampton's,  Lady  Southampton' t  Duke,  Lady  Southampton*e  reUow,^Ftmt 
white  and  transparent ;  flavor  good  i  excellent  bearer ;  and  ripens  with  the  last. 

8.  Black  Eagle.— Originated  by  Knight,  from  the  GraflSon  and  May  Duke,  in 
1814 ;  the  seed  sown  in  1800.  Fruit  large,  rather  round ;  beautiful  dark  red,  co- 
vered with  a  delicate  bloom ;  flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  high-flavored  Tree  very  luxu- 
riant  and  hardy,  an  excellent  bearer,  leaves  unusually  large.  The  first  produce  of 
fruits  from  seed  is  not  so  fine  as  they  will  be  after  a  year  or  two.  A  striking  Instance 
of  this  occurred  with  this  cherry  when  first  presented  at  the  Uble  of  the  Horticul- 
tural fledety.  It  was  then  (being  in  an  imperfect  sUte  from  want  of  age)  thought 
by  the  Fruit  Committee  to  be  good  for  nothing.    The  fruit  now  rivals  in  richness  of 
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taror  «s  wc31  as  beauty,  afanoat  any  cherry  that  we  possess.  A  similar  drcam- 
ftanoe  occurred  with  the  Spring  Grove  peach ;  the  first  fruits  of  which  were  so  harsh 
and  austere,  that  the  original  tree  was  absolutely  thrown  away,  and  this  wouM 
have  been  lost  to  us,  had  not  by  chance  a  bud  of  It  been  introduced  Into  an  old  tree 
befbre  the  original  showed  fruit 

9.  Holman'8  Duke. — ^Bipena  in  July. 

10.  BiGARRBAU.  •% 

11.  BioARR£Au  Black.       V  Excellent  cherriea.    Ripen  in  July. 

12.  Bioarreau  Turkey.    3 

13.  ELToii.>-Originated  by  Knight,  in  1814,  from  the  White-heart  and  Graffion. 
Fruit  large,  heart-shaped  {  flesh  soft,  sweet.  Juicy,  and  delicate.  Tree  very  hardy 
and  luxunant ;  great  beaver. 

14.  KEirTiSH.-^Fruit  middle-sise ;  light  red ;  agreeably  add ;  fit  for  culinary 
purposes ;  not  much  esteemed  for  the  tables  Ripens  in  July ;  great  bearer  on  stand- 
ards, in  which  way  it  is  generally  planted. 

15.  Herefordshire  Heart. — Fruit  middle  size ;  flesh  firmer  and  of  finer  flavor 
than  hearts  in  general ;  ripens  about  the  end  of  July  or  beg^ning  of  August. 

16.  GAtdoioNE's  Heart,  or  Bletdtng  Heart — Fruit  very  large,  of  an  oblong 
form ;  dark  color ;  flesh  firm,  and  pleasant  flavor ;  ripens  the  end  of  July,  i 

17.  Harrison's  Heart. — ^I^itroduced  from  the  East  Indies  by  Governor  Har- 
rison, in  1709,  and  first  cultivated  at  Balls,  in  Hertfordshire.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  by  him  presented  to  George  the  First,  and  planted  in  Kensington  fruit  garden, 
and  continued  above  100  years  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  fruit 

18.  Carnation. — Fruit  Uurge,  round;  red  and  white;  flesh  soft,  not  sweet; 
showy  fruit ;  ripens  the  end  of  July. 

19.  Black  Heart. — Fruit  rather  large,  heart-shaped,  and  very  black  and  glossy, 
often  staining  the  hand  while  gathering  it;  flesh  firm,  sweet;  much  esteemed; 
rather  shy  bearer. 

20.  Waterloo. — Originated  by  Knight  from  the  May  Duke  and  Ambree,  or 
Graffion.  Fruit  large,  conical ;  deep  red ;  flesh  firm  and  high-flavored ;  ripens 
the  end  of  July.  Tree  luxuriant,  and  good  bearA.  It  received  its  name  fttaa 
the  eventful  battler  which  was  fought  a  few  weeks  previously  to  its  ripening.  First 
exhibited  to  thft  Horticultural  Sodety  in  1815. 

21.  Cor6ne,  CSordttn,  Corooiki— Originated 
from  seed  of  the  Prtmut  Avium,  or  small- 
frmted  cherry ;  an  excellent  fruit  Tree  hardy, 
and  a  good  bearer ;  ripens  in  August. 

22.  Wild  Red-fruited  Che'rrt. 


These  are  all  native  English  fnuts, 
and  ibay  be  cultivated  in  the  or- 


23. 


Merry  Cherry  op  Cbesbire.  f  chard  for  variety ;  not  one  of  them 


merits  a  wall. 


24.  Wild  Black-fruited  Cherry. 

25.  Black  Mazzard. 

26.  Common  Black  Buckinghamsuire. 

27.  Wild  lar^e  Black. 

28.  Flemish.  '\ 

29.  Lukward'b  Heart.  I    These  may  be  cultivated  finr  variety.    Theur 

30.  Shailer's  new  Grizzly.   ^   merits  are  not  equal  to  the  first  20  sort«. 
81.  Yellow,  or  Golden*  j 

32.  Florence.  —  Introduced  from  Florence. by  John  Archer  Hublon,  Esq.  in 
1780.  Two  trees  were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  planted  in  hu  own  garden,  at 
Hallingbury  Place,  in  Essex,  and  Uie  other  at  the  Priory,  in  the  same  county..  For  the 
knowledge  of  this  most  exceUent  cherry  we  are  indebted  to  Walter  Calvart^  Esq.  of 
Hunsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  received  a  yovng  tree  of  it  from  Bicbard  VacheU,  Es^, 
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Who  Ibiuid  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Prioiy  some  yean  alter  its  introduction.  As 
the  original  trees  are  dead,  this  fruit  niight  have  still  been  unknown  to  as,  had  not 
Mr.  Calvart  presented  grafts  of  it  to  the  HorL  Sodety ;  in  which  collection  it  has 
been  deservedly  propagated-  Fruit  middle  size,  heart-shaped ;  beandfnl  pale  red; 
flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  rich ;  much  esteemed  at  Florence ;  ripens  in  September.  Tree 
hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

33.  White  Heart. — ^Fniit  large,  &eart>shaped ;  a  shy  bearer ;  one  of  our  finest- 
flavored  cherries  when  ripe ;  ripens  in  September. 

34.  MoRELLO,  or  Milan, — Fruit  large,  round ;  light  red ;  becomes  dark  when 
very  ripe,  or  on  a  south  wall ;  flesh  soft  and  add.  Ripens  in  September,  and  vrill 
keep  till  December.  Generally  planted  on  standards  and  north  aspects;  when 
planted  on  a  south  wall,  or  trained  over  the  wall  from  the  north  aspect  to  the  south, 
b  much  improved  in  aze  and  flavor.  It  is  the  most  usefid  dicrry  we  have  fiw  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 

GEANS 

In  the  Horticultural  Sodety's  Catalogues  are  enumerated  12  varieties  of  this  dass 
of  cherries,  but  there  are  many  more  cultivated  in  Scotland.  Some  of  them,  although 
very  small,  are  extremdy  high-flavored.    Those  that  are  moat  worth  culdvating, 


35.  Black  Hungarian.   I   „      « 

36.  White  Ditto.  J  ^^  *°*- 

37.  LuNDiB. — First  cultivated  at  a  seat  of  Lord  Duncan's,  near  Dundee,  of  that 
name. 

38.  Transparent. 

39.  White  Swiss. 

40.  Castle  Msnzies.  —  From  a  venerable  seat  of  Sir  N.  Menzies,  Bart,  in 
Braedalbane. 

41.  Large  Black.— Flesh  of  which  is  hard,  and  apt  to  crack ;  flavor  good. 

42.   AlCBER. 

These  may  be  introduced  into  the  park,  where  their  various  habits  will  give  va- 
riety, and  the  beautiful  red  tinge  which  their  decaying  leaves  assume  in  autumn, 
give  a  color  to  the  landscape  highly  interesting. 


FIGS, 


Fia,  Fiats  Carieot  /^ma^ntf,— 4>elongs  to  the  dass  and  order  Pbiygamia  DuFcia, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  Urtieea. 

Is  a  native  of  Asia ;  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  forms  trees  as  large 
as  qnr  apples.  It  seldom  acquires  any  magnitude  as  a  standard  here,  although  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  there  are  some  trees  of  considerable  size.  It  is  with  us,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  part  of  Europe,  a  dedduous  tree,  while  in  tropical  countries  it  is  ever- 
green. The  fig  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in  1525, 
and  still  exists  in  the  garden  of  the  archbishop,  in  Lambeth.    Some  of  these  trees 
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cover  a  space  of  fifty  feet  in  height  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  trunk  of  one  of  them 
is  twenty-eight  inches  in  girtli,  and  another  is  twenty-one.  They  are  of  the  white 
Marseilles  sort,  and  bear  delicious  fruit.  In  the  garden  of  the  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  at  Oxford,  is  a  fig-tree  brought  from  Aleppo,  and  planted  by  Dr.  Pocock 
in  1643 ;  bears  a  black  fruit,  and  is  in  a  thriving  state.  Philip  Miller  introduced 
about  twelve  sorts  from  Italy ;  before  his  time  this  fruit  appears  to  have  been  little 
thought  of,  and  scarcely  cultivated.  It  is  cultivated  here  merely  for  the  dessert ; 
but  its  cultivation  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants  in  fig 
countries,  who  not  only  derive  a  considerable  profit  by  the  exportation  of  this  fruit, 
in  the  well-known  form  that  it  is  met  with  in  our  shops,  but  also  as  an  article  of 
food,  which  they  prepare  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  in  a  ripe  and  unripe  state. 
There  are  few  tables  in  France  and  Italy  which  do  not  produce  this  fruit  in  some 
sliape  or  other,  either  fined  or  steweJ,  or  as  an  addition  to  their  desserts.  We  are 
supplied  chiefly  with  our  preserved  figs  from  Spain,  the  south  of  France^  Italy,  and 
the  bles  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  Figs  should  not  be  planted  near 
meat 'Safes  or  larders,  as  they  have  the  singular  property  to  intenerate  the  contents 
soonei^than  may  be  desirable.  Philips  (in  Pom.  Brit.} relates  an  experiment  made  upon 
a  haunch  of  venison,  which  had  lately  been  killed,  being  hung  up  in  a  fig-tree  when 
the  leaves  were  on,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  removed  before  sim- 
rise  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  found  in  a  perfect  state  for  cooking.  A  somewhat 
similar  dicumstance  occurred  to  a  friend  of  ours,  who  had  a  fig.trec  planted  against 
the  walls  of  his  house,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  were  trained  near  the  window 
of  his  pantry ;  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  he  could  not  keep  a  bit  of  meat  for 
many  hours  without  its  becoming  almost  putrescent ;  this  occasioned  many  altercations 
between  him  and  the  butcher,  till  at  length  he  betook  himself  to  reason  the  matter, 
and  being  a  shrewd  intelligent  person,  removed  the  cause  by  placing  the  branches 
of  the  fig  at  a  greater  distance.  After  this  his  meat  kept  as  well  as  it  did  before  the 
fig  was  planted. 

This  tree  is  cultivated  as  a  standard  in  those  countries  which  produce  the  finest 
figs ;  and  such  as  are  standards  in  this  country,  where  the  situation  is  fiivorable,  are 
much  more  productive  than  when  upon  walls  or  espaliers  in  equally  favorable 
situations. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  Uiis  fruit  are  supposed  to  be  great,  but  possibly  &r 
short  of  the  number  of  names  in  our  nursery  and  other  catalogues.  In  fig  countries 
they  are  produced  from  seeds  so  readily,  that  many  varieties  are  yearly  springing 
up.  Many  have  been  nused  in  this  country  from  seeds,  particularly  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  is  supposed  that  there  may  be,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  about  25  distinct  varieties  worth  cultivating.  The  Horticultural 
Society  enum/erates  75  varieties  as  cultivated  in  their  gardens.  It  is  by  forming 
such  collections  of  names,  and  by  a  judicious  «>mparison  of  the  fruits^  that  we  are 
to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  naming  or  selecting  of  fruits. 

1.  Brown  Iscuia. — Fruit  globular,  with  a  pretty  large  eye ;  large ;  pinched  in 
near  the  foot-stalk  ;  color  brown  or  chestnut  on  the  outside,  purple  within ;  flesh 
sweet  and  high-flavored ;  containing  largish  grains.  Ripens  about  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August  If  planted  upon  a  hot  wall,  will  produce  two  crops  annu- 
ally.   Originally-  from  the  island  of  Ischia. 

2.  Black  Genoa.— Fruit  long,  swelling  pretty  huge  at  the  top,  where  it  is  obtuse^ 
the  lower  or  part  next  the  foot-stalk  very  slender ;  color  darkk  purple,  approaching 
to  black,  having  a  delicate  bloom  over  it,  like  some  sorts  of  grapes  and  plums,  which 
is  easily  destroyed  by  handling;  inside  color  bright  red;  flesh  high-flavoured; 
ripens  early  in  August. 
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Wlio  Ibond  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Priory  Mine  yeart  after  its  inlr 
the  original  tree*  are  dead,  this  fruit  might  have  still  been  unknor-j'  / 
Mr.  Calvart  presented  grafts  of  it  to  the  HorL  Society ;  in  wV .  / 
been  deservedly  propagated.    Fruit  middle  size,  heart-shapr«  . '/  / 
flesh  firm,  sweet,  and  rich ;  much  esteemed  at  Florence ;  tip  •'*.  t    ^ 
hardy,  and  a  good  bearer.  »    \ 

33.  White  Heart.— Fruit  large,  beart-shaped ;  ar.V  *  ■  * 
flavored  cherries  when  ripe ;  ripens  in  September. 

34.  MoRELLO,  or  MUa*. — Fruit  large,  round ; 
very  ripe,  or'on  a  south  wall ;  flesh  soft  and  adt* 
keep  till  December.    Generally  planted  on  f 
planted  on  a  south  wall,  or  trained  over  the  t 
is  much  improved  in  size  and  flavor.     It  is  t'  ^ 
nary  purposes,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 


loot  «ke 
aMy. 
A  towaida 


at  the  crown; 
fed;  ripeoi  io 


j/dtk  pinched  towaida 

A  very  sweet  and  weD- 

^  on  the  tree,  becomes  very 


^h,  globular;  color  Ugbt  brown 
nite ;  the  inside  of  aeariy  the  same 
oegiuBing  of  September. 
tgtf  oMong ;  color  dark  bkie  or  puiple.    Is 


.,   -          ,,  «c  lonff ;  tDmewhat  eompreased  at  the  end ;  ibot- 

35.  Black  Hungarian.  .      .   jLu  j  .u  «  «    iL-*   4V    -  -x  *«--       i 

36   Whit    D  '  deeply  dhnded  than  in  most  other  varieties ;  color 

St!  LuNDiB.— First      '  «MWe  color  incKniBg  to  red  ;  flesh  kigfa-flavored ;  ripens 


In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Ca* 
of  cherries,  but  there  are  many  mr 
very  small,  are  extremely  high- 


name. 


88.  TRAN.FAREKT.  ./fv'e', Bf<milMef.-V^tjaMtcoi«t,}^ciatiiie^ 
39.  White  Swiss.  ''■•*  deHdous.    Is  of  slender  habits,  and  well  calculated  to  force 

40-  Castle  Msr**""^^^"* 
Braedalbane  ^A.— Fruit  oblong,  almost  globular  at  the  crown  ;  skin  thin  and 

41.  Large  Bl  ***»  **"*  ^^^  ^  *^  purple  flesh  shines  dirough  the  thin  skin, 

42   AiCBBR      tpf^f^^^cs  of  being  stained  with  purple ;  flesh  high-flavored ;  ripens 

These  may'    afeg  ef  September. 

riety  and  tb    ^'*^*»  '^«»«'«'f  Madomuu  —  Fririt  long,  pyramidal ;  large ;  outside 

ffive  a  color       ^^^  ^^  brown,  coarse,  and  of  little  flavor ;  ripens  about  the  begin- 

ember. 

s  PfiRFETUAL.— Originated  by  the  late  Mr.  Lee.    Is  one  of  the  best 
J  we  have,  and  should  be  introduced  into  all  fig  collections. 
.fTiLE.— Fruit  middle»slaed,  globular ;  coldr  yellow  when  ripe ;  flesh  of 
e  same  color ;  ripens  late,  and  is  a  bad  bearer. 
iCHiA  Small  Brown.'-— Fruit  pyramidal  and  small,  with  very  short  luot- 
color  brown;  flesh  inclining  to  purple;  very  high-flavored;  ripens  in  Sep- 
r,  and  is  an  excellent  bearer. 

.  IscuiA  Yellow,  Cyprtu.— Fruit  large,  pyramidal;  color  yellow  when  ripe; 
A  purple,  and  well-flavored ;  ripens  in  September,  and  is  but  an  indifferent 


•rer. 


17.  Wbite  Maesbillea.— Has  been  long  in  this  country.    Is  a  good  bearer. 
Ad  high-flavored  fig* 
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ii  \.  VINES. 


^  ^  "^^  '^n/ftw,— belongg  to  fhe  class  atid  order  Fentandria  Mon»- 

^V*^  ^  %.  t  order  f^^icc^. 

^  \^  ^^v-  ^  ^  lative  of  Persia,  and  to  have  migrated  from  Persia 

"'-'^  *^    '^    *♦    \  •    ^">"*  ^^®  latter  country  it  is  thought  that  it  foiind 

^^^    *^^^V  ^  ♦•^<1  France ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  there  cultivated 

jy^  '-^  *\f  *"  In  America  they  possess  their  varieties  of  vines,  but  they 

^   •.    V  arieties  of  Vttis  Vulpina,  or  FUis  Labrusca,  Prom  the  reports  that 

^^  ^  .ved  of  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  of  much  advantage  either  for 

,  ^  ^r  the  press.    It  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

.y  cold  regions  it  will  not  grow ;  and  within  from  25**  to  30*^  of  the  equinoctial 
.lie  it  seldom  succeeds  so  as  to  produce  good  fruit  In  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  proper  vine  country,  is  from  25^  to  51°  north  latitude,  or  from  Schiraz,  in 
Persia,  to  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine ;  but  some  vineyords  are  to  be  met  with  as  far 
north  as  Dresden,  and  in  Moravia.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  if  not  to  the  antediluvian  world,  it  was  soon  after ;  for  Noah,  a  short 
time  after  the  dehige,  planted  a  vineyard,  and  made  wine.  Vineyards  were  abundant 
and  some  of  them  of  great  magnitude,  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs ;  Solomon  had  an 
extensive  one  at  Baalhamon,  which  he  let.  The  Canaanites,  and  other  nations  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  march  towards  the  promised  land,  liad  vineyards^ 
as  we  find  mention  frequently  made  of  them  in  the  treaties  and  provisions  made  by 
the  Israelites  for  leave  to  pass  through  certain  countries.  Canaan  was  productive  of 
grapes  of  an  enormous  size ;  as  we  find  Caleb  and  Joshua  bringing  a  bunch  sup- 
ported upon  men's  shoulders,  to  testify  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.  It  has  in 
all  countries,  and  in  the  postdiluvian  ages,  been  a  favorite  fruit  of  mankind,  not 
only  as  a  delicacy,  but  as  an  article  of  food.  In  temperate  climates,  it  was  eaten 
with  bread,  either  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  dried  as  raisins ;  and  in  these  countries, 
from  the  fermented  juice,  wine  was  made,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  all  other 
liquors  the  most  stimulating  for  the  stomach  and  exhilarating  for  the  spirits  of  man. 
The  medical  properties  of  the  vine  ai-e  numerous ;  but  whether  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  most  good  or  most  harm  to  man,  will  for  ever  remain  one  of  those  mysteries . 
which  the  reasoning  of  man  can  never  solve.  The  vine  is  very  rich  in  its  products. 
The  celebrated  Hampton  Court  Hamburg,  has  been  known  in  one  year  to  produce 
2,200  bunches,  of  nearly  a  pound  each,  making  in  all  nearly  a  ton  weight,  and  ia 
above  a  hundred  years  old,  and  covers  a  space  of  above  116  square  yards  ; 
another  at  Valentine's,  in  Essex,  covers  147  square  yards,  and  has  produced 
a  weight  of  fruit  nearly  equal  to  that  at  Hampton  Court.  There  is  one  of  the 
I  same  variety  as  that  first  mentioned  in  our  catalogue,  in  the  royal  gardens  at 

Cumberland  Lodge*  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  and  produces  crops  equally 
abundant  The  durability  of  the  timber  b  great,  and  instances  have  occurred  of 
the  stem  acquiring  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  of  planks  being  cut  out  of  them  fifteen 
inches  broad ;  and  one  lately  dead  in  Yorkshire,  measured  four  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  branches  also  grow  both  rapidly,  and  extend  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  stem.  In  the  hedges  in  Italy,  and  other  wine  countries,  they  overtop  the 
highest  growing  trees.  '  The  fruit*  under  good  management,  acquires  a  great  size 
and  weight ;  bunches  of  the  Syrian,  one  of  our  latest  grapes,  have  been  grown  in 
this  country,  weighing  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  same  variety  in  Syria  has 
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been  known  to  exceed  forty  pounds  weight  It  is  supposed  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed, 
the  oak  in  longevity ;  four  and  six  hundred  years  being  given  by  Pliny  and  Bosc, 
as  its  ordinary  age.  The  Burgundy  vineyards  are  many  of  them'four  hundred 
years  old ;  and  many  of  those  in  Italy  are  still  flourishing,  which  are  known  to  be 
above  three  hundred.  Vine-growers  reckon  the  vine  young  at  one  hundred  years ; 
and  many  of  those  in  England,  stiU  in  prosperity,  are  equally  old. 

At  what  period  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Britain  is  not  exactly  known.  It  is, 
however,  generally  admitted  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  by  the  Romans ;  and 
if  not  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Romans,  it  was  afterwards  introduced  by  the  reli- 
gious hordes  who  visited  this  country,  either  for  the  purpose  of  the  conversion  of  its 
inhabitants,  or  more  probably  in  search  of  an  asylum  from  the  persecutions  of  some 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Tacitus,  in  A.D.  79,  considered  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  country  unfit  for  the  vine.  However,  in  the  third  century,  under  the  Emperor 
Probus,  we  find,  not  only  the  vine  cultivated,  but  also  wine  made.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Roman  generals  cultivated  this  fruit,  the  want  of  which  they  would 
naturally  feel ;  and  as  they  introduced  the  cherry,  and  built  and  ornamented  villas 
after  the  fashion  of  their  own  country,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  also  introduced 
the  vine.  The  venerable  Bede,  in  731,  expressly  says,  that  there  were  vineyards  in 
many  places ;  and  as  the  clergy  from  his  time  till  the  reformation  assiduously  cul- 
tivated fruits  round  their  monasteries,  there  is  every  probability  that  they  also  culti- 
vated the  vine,  with  the  use  pf  which  they  were  so  well  acquainted  before  their 
retreat  and  during  their  visits  to  Italy.  Vines  may  have  been  neglected  and  ulti- 
mately lost  here  after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses ;  and  as  we  held  several 
French  provinces  in  subjection  in  the  time  of  the  Henries,  from  whence  wine  may 
have  been  procured  sufficient  for  the  then  small  consumption,  the  cultivation  of  it 
might  have  been  abandoned. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  making  of  wine  in  this  country  would  be  of  any 
national  importance,  otherwise  we  might  have  our  vineyards  and  wine  presses  as 
well  as  our  orchards  and  cider  mills.  It  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  repeated  success- 
ful experiments,  that  we  could  produce  wines  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  as 
good  as  many  of  those  imported.  Individuals,  in  favorable  situations,  may  find  much 
real  satisfaction  in  fonmng  vineyards  and  drinking  their  own  produce.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  had  a  vineyard  at  Arundel  Castle,  from  which  was  made  excellent  bur-* 
gundy;  and  Warner,  with  whom  Warner's  Bhudc  Hamburg  originated,  made  also 
good  wine  from  his  vineyard  at  Rotherhithe.  An  excellent  champagne  was  made  by 
the  Hon.  C.  Hamilton,  at  PainshiU.  At  present,  Mr.  J.  Kirk,  of  the  Brompton  Nursery, 
has  a  wall  of  220  yards  long  cohered  with  white  muscadine  grapes,  which  for  many 
years  has  borne  immense  crops.  In  front  of  this  wall  yre  cultivated  vines  of  the 
same  grape  upon  standards,  or  rather  trained  to  poles  about  four  feet  high,  which, 
although  the  fruit  does  not  always  ripen,  yet  they  bear  great  crops,  and  would  pro- 
duce very  good  wine. 

The  varieties  of  grape-vines  are  extremely  numerous ;  many  of  them,  it  must  be 
confessed,  arc  the  effect  of  soil  and  cultivation ;  and  many  kinds  are  kept  in  the 
British  nursery  gardens  for  supplying  the  British  foreign  possesions  with  wine 
varieties,  rather  than  for  any  purpose  to  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  appli- 
cable in  this  country.  Tusser,  in  1560,  only  speaks  of  white  and  red  grapes.  Far. 
kinson,  in  1627,  enumerates  23  sorts.  Ray,  in  1688,  says  that  12  sorts  were  in  re- 
quest Rea,  in  1702,  enumerates  17  sorts.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Luxemburg  col- 
lection, are  enumerated  267  sorts.  And  the  librarian  to  the  botanic  garden  of 
Madrid,  has  described  120  sorts.  The  lists  of  both  the  Paris  and  London  nurseries  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue  enumerates  159  varieties 
of  FiHt  nnijera ;  three  varieties  of  ViiU  Volpma,  and  five  of  Fitu  Labrutca;  from 
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the  two  last  species  arc  supposed  to  have  originated  all  the  Ameriean  Tines  indige- 
nous to  that  country. 

1.  Mamburo,  Black  (True.) — Bunches  large;,  berries  hurge,  oblong;  color 
black;  pleasant  and  vinous  flavor;  a  great  bearer,  and  one  of  the  beat  grapes  we 
have ;  on  which  account  we  have  given  the  figure  of  it,  preferring  it  to  all  others 
as  being  the  most  universally  cultivated. 

2.  Hambdrg,  Warner's  Black,  Black  Hamhwrg,  Wamet't,  Red  Hamburg, 
Gibraltarf  Hampton  Court  Vine, — Originated  before  1730,  by  Warner,  a  gentleman 
of  Rotherhithe.  Bunches  large ;  berry  large,  and  thin-skinned ;  reddish*  or  dirty 
rose  color ;  is  a  great  bearer,  aqd  reckoned  the  best  of  the  Hamburgs. 

3.  Hambdrq  Pdrple. — Resembles  the  Bhck  Hamburg,  except  in  color. 
Bunches  large ;  berries  large ;  color  dark  purple ;  flavor  good ;  and  a  good  bearer. 

4.  HamborO,  White,  Lisbon,  PortugaL  —  Bunches  middling-sized ;  berries 
large ;  color  white ;  rather  an  indiffSerent  bearer. 

5.  Ham BCRo,  Brown. — Resembling  the  black  Hamburg,  except  in  color. 

6.  Aleppo,  Striped  Aleppo,  Variegated  Orapet, — Bunches  middlc-nzed ;  bemea 
middle-sised ;  frequently  striped  black  and  white ;  flesh  juicy ;  fine  flavor. 

7.  Alicant,  Black  Spanish. — Fruit  black;  flavor  good. 

8.  Black  Cluster,  Bttrgundy,  Auvemat,  Black  Burgundy, — Originally  from 
Burgundy.  Bunches  small,  berries  small,  sitting  close  together ;  black  and  ovai  ■ 
flavor  pleasant ;  leaves  hoary;  a  great  bearer,  and  good  wall-firuit;  seldom  intro- 
duced into  grape-houses. 

9.  Black  July,  Early,  Raisiu  Precoee,  Madeleine,  MauriUon,  Madeleine  Noire. 
— An  old  variety,  originally  firom  France.  Bunches  small ;  berries  small,  globular , 
black ;  flavor  sugary;  most  esteemed  for  being  early  ripe ;  seldom  planted  in  grape* 
houses ;  ripens  upon  the  open  walls. 

10.  Black  Prince. — Bunches  large ;  berries  very  large ,  globular ;  dark  brown, 
or  black ;  one  of  our  best  grapes,  and  should  hold  a  place  in  every  vinery.  • 

11.  Black  Raisin. — Originated  from  Languedoc  Bunches  middle-sized; 
berries  large,  thick-skinned,  obloog,  and  black  ;  not  much  esteemed. 

12.  Burgundy,  Miller's,  Le  Meunier,  Miller's,  Miller's  Cluster,  The  Miller 
Grape. — Originated  from  seed  by  Philip  Miller,  about  1720.  Bunches  middle  size ; 
berries  middle  size,  oblong,  and  black;  flavor  rough;  great  bearer,  and  very 
hardy ;  excellent  wine,  grape ;  cultivated  as  such  in  1750,  in  the  vineyard  at 
PainshilL 

13.  Black  Cluster,  Large. — Sent  from  Portugal  in  1740,  to  Speediiy.  Bunches 
middle-sized ;  berries  middle-sized,  oblong,  and  black ;  flavor  rough  and  harsh ; 
excellent  for  wine. 

14.  Chasielas,  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau,  Chasselas  Dori,  Royal  Muscadine,^' 
Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in  1660,  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Bunches  large ; 
berries  middle-sized ;  color  white ;  and  roimd  shaped ;  flavor  rich ;  an  excellent 
bearer,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  vinery,  particularly  for  late  crops. 

15.  Black  FRANKfiNDALE,  Black  Muscadine,  FrankenihaL^An  old  and  ap. 
proved  variety.  Bunches  middle-sized ;  berries  middle-sized,  round,  and  black ; 
flavor  rich  and  juicy ;  is  well  calculated  for  the  open  walls,  and  is  a  great  bearer. 
This  is  the  Black  Hamburg  of  the  continental  gardens. 

16.  Black  Dam abcus,  Worksop  Manor  Grape, — Bunches  largish ;  berries  large, 
round,  and  black;  An  excellent  high-flavored  grape,  well  calculated  for  late 
crops. 

*  Soil  and  cultivation  mav  probably  affect  the  color ;  if  lo,  the  two  first  grapes  are  the  same*' 
as  It  is  only  in  that  character  that  they  differ. 
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17.  EfrxmoKik,  Hard/y  Bhu,  Whdtor,  Tkmer'M.  Bfaf?**— Bandies  middle  siie ; 
berries  middle-sized,  round,  and  black ;  great  bearer,  and  Tery  hardy ;  brought  faito 
notice  by  ^ohn  Aiton,  Esq.,  of  Windsor. 

18.  Clahet,  Blood  i2eiL<^Bunches  rather  small ;  berrtes  small,  ronnd,  and  dark 
red,  approaehing  to  black  ;  flavor  harsh,  and  claret  tasted ;  great  bearer,  and  hardy ; 
juice  red.  The  leaves  are  used  to  color  wines  made  from  white  fini^  such  as  white 
grapes,  gooseberries,  ftc.,  and  the  leaves  have  been  found  to  make  a  tolerable  wine, 
of  a  red  color, 

19.  AM|BiiS»  Lsofk— Very  hardy  grape,  well  suited  for  the  open  waHs. 

20.  LoMBAaoY,  Flame  colored  Tckay,  Brick  Gtfpe,  —  Bunches  large;  henries 
largish ;  brick  oobred ;  flavor  good. 

SI.  Fkontigkac,  Wbitb,  MutcaiBhmc — ^Bnnches  middle-siaed ;  berries  large, 
round,  and  white,  when  well  ripened  approaching  amber  colored;  flavor  good. 
One  of  our  most  esteemed  grapes  for  hot-houses  or  vineries. 

22.  FaoNTiGNAC,  Red,  Mutcat  Rouge, — Bunches  middle-dzed;  berries  large, 
pval,  and  brick  colored ;  a  much  esteemed  grape. 

23.  FRQirTiONAC  Grizzly,  Muocai  Crr»(.--Bunches  small;  berries  middle  sixed, 
round ;  brownish,  red»  and  yellow ;  rather  shy  bei^er ;  flavor  exquisite ;  keeps  long 
on  the  tree,  and  often  becomes  shrivelled  when  over  ripe. 

24.  Frontxonac,  Blue.— Like  all  the  Frontignacs,  of  great  merits,  they  are  all 
rather  delicate,  and  should,  therefiure,  be  planted  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and 
never  amongst  strong  growing  sorts,  like  the  Hamburgs  or  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
as  they  are  apt  to  rob  them  of  their  due  share  of  nourishment. 

25.  Frontionac  Black,  Mueeai  Noir. — Bunches  rather  small ;  berries  middle* 
sized,  round,  and  black ;  flavor  rich  and  vinous ;  well  calculated  for  the  open  walls, 
and  equally  deserving  a  place  in  the  vinery. 

26.  Corinth,  Black,  Zoenl,  Black  Atcaku^  Currant — This  is  the  currant  of  the 
'shops.  Ori^nally  from  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  and  was  early  introduced  into  tliis 
country.  Bunches  small ;  berries  small,  round,  and  black ;  being  generally  without 
stones.    The  white  Corinth  is  similar,  except  in  oolcw.    Seldom  cultivated. 

27.  Amber  Muscadine,  common  White  Muteadine. — Introduced  by  Sir  llUliam 
Temple  in  1660.  OBunches  middle  size ;  berries  middle  size,  round,  and  white ;  a 
great  bearer,  and  well  calculated  for  the  open  wall. 

28.  Syrian. — Bunches  very  large;  berries  very  laxge,  long,  and  white.  The 
largest  of  all  our  grapes,  has  been  grown  nearly  twenty  pounds  weight;  coarse  fruit, 
with  hard  flesh,  and  thick  skin ;  is  a  good  bearer ;  not  much  in  cultivation. 

29.  Raisin,  White.— Bunches  large  and  straggling;  berries  laige,  long,  and 
white ;  good  bearer ;  hangs  long  on  the  trees,  and  when  fully  ripe  of  a  good  flavor. 

SO.  St.  Peter's,  Weet^s. — Bunches  large ;  berries  middle  size,  round,  and  dark 
brown  or  black ;  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  grape  for  late  crops,  keeps  long  on  the 
vine.    Fruit  ripe  in  October,  will  keep  till  March. 

31.  St.  Peter's  Black.— Bunches  large ;  berries  large,  round,  and  black;  juicy, 
and  high-flavored ;  similar  to  the  above. 

32.  White  Sweet-water,  New  Dutch. — Bunches  largish ;  ^rries  large,  round, 
and  white ;  one  of  our  best  white  grapes. 

33.  White  Sweet-water,  Old.— Fruit  less  in  all  its  parts  than  the  above ;  and 
although  a  good  grape,  much  inferior  to  the  last 

34.  White  Sweet-water,  Grove  End. — So  called,  having  been  first  observed 
by  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  in  his  garden  at  Grove  End,  its  real  name  bdng  unknown. 
The  fruit  ripens  on  the  wall  more  than  a  fortnight  before  any  other  grape.  The 
bunches  are  rather  smaller  than  the  Royal  Muscadine, -and  shoulder  more  than  the 
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S^ineet-water.  The  berriet  ore  somewhat  of  an  oval  shape  i  of  a  transparent  green, 
when  forced  in  the  house;  and  the  seeds  distinctly  seen  through  the  pulp.  They 
take  a  brownish  ^nge,  when  grown  upon  the  open  walls,  parlicnlarly  towards  the 
sun.  The  skin  is  extremely  thin  and  delicate;  pulp  tender,  sweet,  and  rich.  Its 
earliness  and  beauty  recommend  it  to  general  cultivation;  and  ibr  a  wall-grape, 
either  to  ripen,  or  make  wine,  few  excel  it. 

85.  MoacAT  OF  Jerusalem,  «ew.— Originated  by  Miller,  in  1738.  Bunches 
laige ;  berries  very  large ;  flavor  excellent 

86.  Muscat  op  Alexandria,  WTtUe  MuMcai  (f  Jerusaiem,  Alexandritm  Frtm-^ 
iignae,  Malaga,  Passe-Mjfuque^^Bvmdaea  laige;  berries  hirge;  weU  adapted  Ibr 
the  hot-house ;  flavor  excellent. 

87.  Muscat  of  Lunel,  fVhiie  Xuftsl.— Bunches  middling  large ;  berries  large ; 
an  excellent  grape ;  high-flavored;  and  a  great  bearer. 

38.  Black  Muscadine.— An  old  variety,  originally  from  Prance.  Bunches 
middling  sise ;  berries  large,  long,  and  black  j  flavor  good ;  and  a  good  bearer. 

39.  Black  Lisbon.— Introduced  from  Portugal  about  1780.  Bunches  large; 
berries  Uurge ;  flavor  good;  and  an  excellent  bearer.        ' 

40.  Scotch  White  Cluster.— Originated  by  a  blacksmith  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1812.  Bunch  middle-sixed  j  berries  small,  round,  and  white ;  very  hardy,  and  a 
great  bearer;  well  adapted  for  the  open  walls. 

41.  Red  Chasselas,  Red  AfiMcvKfias.— Bunches  large  i  berries  small  and  round ; 
an  excellent  grape. 

42.  Verdelho.— Bunches, small;  berries  small,  oval,  and  whidsh  yellow ;  flavor 
pretty  good;  plant  very  hardy,  and  weU  adapted  for  the  open  waU.  The  well- 
known  Madeira  wine  is  understood  to  be  produced  in  that  island  from  a  variety  of 
sorts  of  vines ;  but  the  Verdelho  is  said  to  abound  the  most  in  those  vineyards  that 
are  most  famed  for  the  production  of  the  best  wine.  It  Is  apt  to  produce  a  quantity 
of  small  seedless  berries  intermixed  with  the  others,  and  therefore  appears  to  be 
defective  in  the  parts  of  fructiflcation,  and  accounts  for  its  not  setting  freely.  The 
fruit  is  pecuUarly  add  till  it  is  fuUy  ripe,  and  then  the  flavor  is  rich  and  saccharine. 
Introduced  by  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston,  about  1807. 

43.  Malvoisie,  £lue  Toitay.— Berries  small,  powdered  with  a  blueish  bloom  ; 
flavor  vinous. 

44.  Muscat  OF  Alexandria,  Red.— Bunches  large ;  berries  large,  oblong,  red- 
dish ;  flavor  rich,  musky,  and  vinous.  Like  all  the  other  Muscats,  requires  a  hot- 
house to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

.45.  The  Kishmisr  Orafe — Introduced  by  Mr.  Oldaker  from  St  Petersbnig,^ 
in  1812,  and  cultivated  at  Spring  Grove.  Is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Kishm,  or  Kishmish,  in  the  Persian  Gulph.  A  very  diminudve  grape,  the  bunches 
seldom  exceeding  five  inches  in  length,  the  berries  little  larger  than  white  currants; 
of  a  greenish  tint,  but  becoming  ultimately  of  an  amber  hue.  Their  flavor  is  indif- 
ferent, and  the  berries  flree  of  seeds.  It  is  curious  and  extremely  pretty,  and  has  a 
good  eflbct  when  cultivated  in  pots,  and  carried  to  the  Uble  loaded  with  its  strange- 
looking  fruit 

46.  Variegated  Chamblas.— Originated  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  prior  to  1812. 
This  variety  sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  White  Chasselas  and  the  pollen  of  the  Aleppo 
Grape,  which  readily  variegates  the  leaves  and  fruit  ^of  the  oj&pring  of  any  white 
grape.  Bunches  middle-sice ;  berry  small,  sometimes  striped  with  green ;  natural 
color  black  ;  leaves  green  during  summer,  but  become  towards  autumn  beautiftilly 
variegated  with  red  and  yellow,  particularly  if  planted  in  a  light  soil,  or  in  pots. 
Plant  very  hardy,  adapted  for  the  open  walls,  and  is  a  great  bearer ;  flavor  inferior, 
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but  well  adapted  for  making  ivine.    Fndt  keeps  leqg  after  it  is  separated  firwn  the 
tree,  by  being  hung  up  in  a  dry  room. 

47.  Wamtaob  Grape.— The  original  plant  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  Wilmot 
growing  against  the  wall  of  a  house  at  Wantage,  in  Beriuhire,  where  it  had  been 
raised  from  the  seed  of  a  dried  raisin  some  years  ago.  It  is  a  hardy  grape,  and  well 
calculated  for  the  open  walls.  The  bunches  are  large ;  hemes  nearly  round ;  color 
approaching  that  of  the  Griazly  Frontignac ;  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and  a  great 
bearer. 

48.  Tav  Alrxandrian  Ciovtat  GRAPR^-Originated  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.  prior 
to  18S0,  from  seeds  of  the  Parsley  Grape  and  pollen  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. The  fruit  has  all  the  fleshy  firmness  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  hut  has 
none  of  the  perfume.  The  plant  is  a  great  bearer,  and  grows  with  great  vigour. 
The  berries,  however,  set  thin  on  the  buncb,  but  it  possesses  the  good  property  of 
keeping  without  withering  or  rotting  on  the  bunch  much  longer  than  any  other 
grape.  It  has  been  known  to  have  kept  fior  three  months  after  disengaged  from 
the  plant ;  namely,  from  January  till  ApriL 

For  the  description  of  the  last  four  sorts  we  are  indebted  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


MELONS. 


Melon,  CvcmnU  Meh,  Xtafknu,— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Mm^tcia  Mom- 
dk^pMo,  and  r^nks  in  the  natural  order  Cucurhitacea.  The  nati/e  country  of  the 
melon  is  not  known.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  since  1570,  and  brought 
here  from  Jamaica.  The  varieties  of  melons  are  very  numerous ;  every  gardener 
has  his  fiivorite  sorts,  suitable  fi>r  the  purposes  for  which  he  grows  them ;  some 
prefer  large  showy  melons,  and  others  prefer  imall  high.flavDred.ones.  Small 
melons  are  almost  always  best  flavored,  and  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  bearers. 
The  English  melons  most  in  cultivation  are — 

1.  Bracilian.  16.  Green-flbshep,  EcTPnAN. 

%  BucBARUH.  17.  Do.  .     Italian. 

3.  Early  Cantaloup.  16.  Netted  Succaba. 

4.  EaaltBocr.  19.  Vajlentia,  i>r  ^intsr. 

6.  Eablt  Polmnac.  20.  Nutmeg. 

H.  Bi^cR  BocR,  Large.  31.  Hardy  Ridge. 

7.  Do.  Small.  22.  Hardy  Scabust  Flbrhbd. 

8.  Do.  Lord  Vernon's.  23.  Levant. 

9.  Montague  Cantaloup.  24.  Golden  Rock. 

10.  Ketted  Cantaloup.  85.  Scarlet  Rock. 

11.  Orange  Cantaloup.  86.  Silver  Rock. 

12.  Citron.  27.  Romana. 

13.  Scarlet-fleshed,  Netted.      28.  Scarlbt-fleshed,  Smooth. 

14.  Pine-apple.  29.  Grebn-flesred  Ionian  Cantaloup. 

15.  Green-flbshbd. 
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The  WlRT£R,  or  ValenHai  Is  much  cultivated  in  countries  bordering  on  the 
Slediterninean  Sea,  particularly  in  the  orange  gardens  in  Toulon,  from  whence  the 
Paris  market  is  supplied.  It  has  been  lately  introduced  here  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  but  is  not  Kkely-  to  be  much  cultivatedk 

The  MoNTAGOB  Cantaloup.— The  Montague  Ganfahmp  originated  by  Mr.  D. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  Lord  Montague,  at  Ditlon  Park,  ia  1819.  Pine-spple, 
(Ireen-fleshed,  Scarlet  Rock,  and  Scarlet-fleshed,  are  tiie  highest  flarored ;  but  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  others,  many  very  indiflferent  sub*yarieties  are  in  cuhivadon,  in 
consequence  of  suifident  care  not  being  paid  to  keep  them  from  being  impregnated 
while  in  flower  by  othen  of  more  indSfibrent  properties.  It  is  a  dilScidt  matter 
to  procure  good  seed  in  the  first  instance,  and  diificolt  to  eoiitinue  it  good,  particularly 
where  many  sorts  are  grown  in  the  same  garden.  Two  or  three  good  ¥81161109  are 
as  much  as  should  be  cultivated  where  the  flavor  of  melons  is  an  object  s  and,  when 
once  procured,  should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  French  melons  are  nbt  superior 
to  those  described  above ;  but  the  Persian  melons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  thdr 
excellence.  Few,  however,  of  them  had  found  their  way  into  Burqpe,  until  within 
these  few  years,  and  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  exertions  ^  the  Horflcul-* 
tural  Society.  These  melons  differ  remarkably  from  those  commonly  cultivated  in 
Europe.  They  are  altogether  destitute  of  the  thick  hard  rind,  which  renders  one* 
half  of  some  of  our  finest  melons  useless,  and  are  protected  only  by  a  skin  so  tliin* 
and  delicate,  that  they  are  subject  to  injury  from  causey  which  would  produce  no 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  melons  of  Europe.  Their  flesh  is  extremely  tender,  rich, 
"  and  sweet,  and  flows  copiously  with  a  cool  Juice  which  renders  them  still  more* 
grateful.  They  are  also  abundant  bearers,  and  their  fVuit  is  extremely  beautiful., 
They  are,  however  found  difficult  to  cultivate,  as  they  require  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, a  dry  atmosphere,  and  a  very  humid  soil.  They,  however,-  will  not  enduire 
any  undue  supply  of  water  over  their  leaves,  fbr  if  too  fireely  given,  it  win  bring  on 
spotting  and  canker;  and  in  such  cases,  the  plants  often  perish  before  they  perfect 
their  fruit.  The  Persian  ga^eners  cultivate  them  in  the  open  fields,  which  they  ttXe 
care  to  have  intersected  in  every  direction  with  small  streams,  between  wldch  beds 
are  raised,  richly  manured  with  pigeons*  dung,  upon  which  the  melons  are  planted. 
The  climate  being  favorable,  the  Persian  cultivator  has  only  to  guard  against  iny- 
scardty  of  water,  and  a  trifling  regulation,  of  the  vines  af  they  proceed  in  growth. 
With  us  the  case  is  diflferent;  the  ventilation,  heat,  and  water  of  our  hot- beds,  or 
other  artificial  agents,  are  operating  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Those  who  have  suc- 
oeeded  most  in  the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  here,  have  supplied  their  roots  abundantly 
with  water,  without  giving  them  any  over  bead;  and  by  keeping  up  a  high  tempera- 
ture, by  strong  linings,  have  been  enabled  to  admit  a  considerable  degree  of  ventila- 
tion. Care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  damp,  and  when  that  appears,  should, 
if  possible,  be  removed ;  and  if  the  vines  be  injured  by  it,  apply  hot  lime  in  powder 
to  the  part  affected.  The  fVuit,  when  set,  should  be  placed  upon  tiles  or  bricks,  as  is 
often  practised  with  our  best  European  melons.  Probably  training  them  upo.n 
a  trelHce  would  admit  of  copious  watering  at  the  roots,  without  li\Juring  jthe  leaves 
and  shoots  with  damp. 

30.  The  Daupsha,  or  Zamtky. — A  rather  curious  firuit,  of  a  nearly  cylindrical 
form ;  said  to  be  ofexcellent  flavor,  and  will  keep  for  some  months  hung  up  by  the 
stalk,  or  in  nets  in  a  dark  room. 

31.  The  Ispahan,  or  Sweet  Melon, — Is  also  recommended  as  a  good  fruit 

32.  Kgisbno  Melon. — ^A  beautiful  egg-shaped  fruit,  about  eight  inches  long 
by  five  wide  in  the  middle ;  color  pale  yellow,  beautifully  netted  all  over ;  fle8h 
nearly  white,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  quarter  in  thickness ;  high  - 
flavored,  and  resembling  in  texture  a  wel'.-ripened  Eeurre  pear ;  rind  firm,  but  so 
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thin  that  all  the  fleshy  part  of  the  frnlt  may  be  eaten.    It  derives  Its  nasae  fiom  the 
village  of  Keiteng,  near  Ispahan. 

33.  Gerbe  Melon. — Shape  oval,  and  in  sise  measures  eight  inches  In  leqgth 
by  firar  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  sometimes  netted,  sometimes  quite  smoothi  akin 
mettled  with  daik  sea-green  upon  -a  pale  ground ;  flesh  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inchea thick;  bright  green;  melting;  very  sweeti  and  hig^i-flavored.  Infierior  in 
flavor  to  no  odier  melon,  except  the  Keiseng,  above  noticed.  Is  a  good  beater. 
The  seed  of  this  mebn  has  been  diisemlnated  under  the  name  of  the  Oilrldb  Egg 
MeUm. 

34.  Dakbb  MgLOW.— Resembling  the  last  in  many  partkailan.  Is  a  much  more 
abundant  bearer,  as  well  as  a  larger  fruit.  Is  considered  a  finerfrult  than  the  Geresy 
Imt  less  highly  flavored. 

35.  Seen  Mblov.^— Handsome  fruit,  seven  inches  long  hy  five  wide ;  sh^pe  soofe/ 
surfiMe  pale  dusky  yellow  \  regulariy  and  doeely  netted  all  over,  except  a  small 
mamelom  at  the  apex,  which  Is  but  little  marked ;  flesh  one  and  a  half  to  two  indiea 
thick;  pale  green,  sometimes  becoming  reddish  towards  the  innde;  very  tender 
and  juicy.  A  ^ood  bearer,  but  late  in  ripening.  Derives  its  name  fimn  Seen,  a 
village  near  /tpoAoN,  from  whence  It  was  piocoied. 

33.  Large  Germbk  MELOif^>— Fruit  large  and  handsome,  w^ghlng  from  five  to 
six  pounds ;  shaped  like  a  depressed  sphere ;  usually  six  Inches  deep,  but  varying 
from  seven  to  nine  Indies  in  breadth ;  sorfiice  sea-green,  so  closely  netted  that  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  shagreem  leather ;  rind  thin ;  flesh  fiom  one  to  two  inches 
thick,  green,  becoming  paler  towards  the  Inride ;  firm,  juicy,  rich,  and  high-fla- 
vored ;  ripens  early  both  in4his  country  and  Perria.  It  is  very  pAdific,  and  the  fruit 
Is  the  largest  Persian  asekm  we  have  in  this  country. 

37.  Small  Germex  Meloii.f— Ripens  about  a  week  before  the  last,  which  it 
resembles  in  figure,  but  is  by  no  means  so  fine  a  fruit,  and  is  an  indiffisrent  bearer. 
The  vines  b«  ing  tender,  are  apt  to  ^  before  the  firuit  b  ripe. 

38.  The  Grren  HooaAiMEB  Melon. — ^A  handsome  egg-shaped  firuit,  five  Inchea 
long  by  four  broad ;  when  ripe,  of  a  fine,  even,  light  green  color ;  regularly  netted 
surface;  the  side  most  exposed  becomes  of  a  rather  yellowish  color;  flesh  pale 
greenish  white,  tender,  and  delicate ;  fuU  of  a  pleasant  sweet  juice.  Is  a  great 
bearer,  and  as  hardy  as  any  of  them,  except  the  Germek. 

39.  The  Strxfeo  Hoosaxneb  MELON.~Very  handsome  fruit;  and  is  an  excel- 
lent bearer ;  of  an  oiKite  figure,  measuring  from  fi^  to  six  inches  in  length  -by  four 
or  five  inches  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part ;  flesh  white,  crisp,  juicy,  and  sweetish^ 
but  not  high-flavored. 

40.  The  Kurcraino  Melon«^A  very  handsome  oval  fruit,  ten  inches  long  by 
five  broad ;  skin  lemon-colored ;  flesh  white,  not  very  juicy,  extremely  delicate, 
but  not  high  flavored.  Is  rather  an  indifferent  bearer;  and  derives  its  name  firom  a 
small  village  near  Ispahan. 

t  41.  The  ^elon  of  Goorgab.  —  An  oblong  firuit,  about  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  four  and  a  half  broad ;  of  inferior  qualities  to  any  of  those  already 
noticed. 

42.  The  Queen's  Pocket  Melon,  Early  Queen,  Queen  Jnn*t  Melon,  ^U  a 
variety  of  Cucumit  Dudedne,  and  is  to  be  considered  more  a  subject  of  ornament 
than  utility.  It  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  cultivated  melon  tribe,  and  b  of  very  indif- 
ferent flavor ;  resembling  more  the  firuit  of  a  Passiflora  than  a  melon. 

The  description  of  the  Persian  Melons  in  the  above  Ibt  is  from  the  Transactiona 
of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
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CUCUMBERS. 


CocoMBES,  CwnoKiii  Satbmt,  LhmauSt^-^Umgt  to  the  class  and  order  Monacia 
Momdelplttat  and  ranks  in  the  natuxal  order  CtietarbUaeea, 

U  a  native  of  the  East  IncBes.  It  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  tropical  world. 
In  Eg3rpt  it  Is  abundant,  and  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  ages;  it  is  among  the 
few  fruits  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  hbtortan.  It  formed  not  only  an  sfticle  of 
luxury  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  but  an  article  of  general  food,  and  Is  by  them 
held  in  high  esteem  unto  this  day.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  we  are  informed  by 
Martial,  in  Ms  Epigrams,  and  also  by  Pliny,  was  so  fond  of  encumbers,  that  he  had 
them  in  his  garden  all  the  year  through,  by  means  of  speculacia,  where  they  were 
grown  in  boxes,  wheeled  out  in  fine  weather,  and  replaced  in  the  nights,  or  in  cold 
weather.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1573,  and  is  now  cultivated  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  wagon-loads  of  them  In  Covent  Garden 
Market,  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  hear  of  whole  fidda  being  annually  covered  with 
cucumbers,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to  fumbh  the  London  market  with 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  pickling  cucumbera  in  one  week.  In  Germany  and  Poland 
barrels  of  cucumbers  are  salted  and  preserved  in  vinegar  from  one  year  to  another. 

The  names  of  varieties  of  cucumbers  are  so  arbitrary,  that  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  description  of  them.  Every  gardener  has  what  he 
calls  his  own,  of  which  he  is  careful  to  keep  from  being  impregnated  with  the  fer- 
tilizing pollen  of  inferior  sorts.    The  following  are  esteemed  good  varieties : — 

1.  Flanaoan'8.— Of  nearly  two  foet  in  length,  and  of  superior  flavor  and  crisp- . 
ness;  and  is  an  excellent  bearer. 

3.  SPARRET'a. — An  excellent  forcing  sort,  originated  with  Mr.  Adam  Sparrey, 
late  gardener  to  Lord  Rodney.  Is  an  excellent  early  forcing  one,  and  a. good 
bearer  for  general  crops.     . 

8.  Eably  Long  PRiCKLVd— From  five  to  seven  inches  logg;  an  excellent  sort, 
both  as  a  general  bearer  and  crisp  eating  fruit. 

4.  Early  Short  PaicKLY.'-From  four  to  five  inches  long ;  excellent  for  early 
forcing,  and  as  good  for  ridging  out  for  picklers. 

5.  CHsaTER  Cucumber^ — The  vines  of  this  variety  are  disposed  to  climb  by 
means  of  its  tendrils ;  the  leaves  are  smaller  than  any  other  known  variety ;  as  it 
occupies  little  room,  and  is  a  good  bearer,  it  is  calculated  for  early  -fordng  in  large 
pots  or  boxes ;  fruit  from  four  to  five  inches  long. 

•  6.  White  Torkby.— Is  not  a  great  bearer,  but  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  some 
culinary  purposes,  for  which  it  is  thought  better  adapted  than  any  of  die  green 
sorts. 

7.  Fluted  Cocdhber. — A  Chinese  variety,  recommended  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions.  ' 

8.  Nepal  Cucumber. — Sent  by  I>r.  Wallick  from  Calcutta  to  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Is  of  large  growth,  measuring  seventeen  inches  in  length,  and  twent]^> 
four  in  girth,  and  weighing  usually  above  twelve  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
for  stewing,  but  is  not  likely  to  become  of  general  culture. 

9.  KELLY'a  C  DC  UMBER. — An  esteemed  Scotch  variety,  well  suited  for  forcing  in 
pots ;  is  a  hardy  free  setting  sort,  and  handsome  fruit ;  from  ox  to  twelve  inches  in 
length.  ^ 
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10.  SouTHOATK. — A  well  khowD  cucumber   round  London;   firuit  long$    fine 
green  color ;  eats  crisp ;  and  is  a  good  bearer.        , 

11.  Moir's  Cucumber.— Long  successfully  cultivated  ^y  the  late  MtAr,  of  the 
King's  Road.    An  ezoellcqt  bearer,  and  esteened  fruit. 


PINES. 


PiNR  Applb,  BftumttUa  Anema$,  XtiMbms,— belongs  to  the  clas  and  order  Hex- 
andria  Mmogynia,  and  natural  order  BmrneUa,  Is  considered  a  native  of  South 
America,  although  It  is  found  indigenous  in  several  parts  of  Africa  in  great  abund- 
ance. Gonpalo  Hemandes  de  Ofiedo  is  the  first  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  any  account  of  the  Ffne.  He  was  bom  in  1478,  at  Madrid ;  and  in  1513,  departed 
for  America,  where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  St.  Dominga  In  that  year  he 
printed  his  "Universal  History  of  India,"  which  was  printed  at  Seville,  and  iih 
which  he  makes  mention-  of  three  kinds  of  pine-apples  which  were  known  in 
America  under  the  names  of  Yaytma,  Boidama,  and  Yayogua,  hut  which  were 
designated  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  general  appellation  of  Pinat,  At  this  period, 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  send  the  firuit  in  an  unripe  state  to  Spain,  bat  they 
always  became  rotten  during  the  voyage ;  afterwards  it  was  attempted  to  transport 
the  tops  or  crowns  to  Spain,  but  these  also  were  destroyed  during  the  passage. 

In  the  year  1541,  Oerommo  Bensono,  an  Italian,  repdred  to  Mexico,  where  he 
resided  until  1555,  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  Uie  History  of  the  New  World, 
which  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1568.  In  this  work  he  passes  a  high  eulogium  on 
the  pine,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  «  finest  fruit  on  this  good  earth  of  GtKi."  - 
■  Andre  Tbevet,  a  Franciscan  Monk,  who  resided  in  Brazil  in  ljf55-56,  has 
transmitted  us  a  description  of  the  Ananas  under  the  name  of  Nanat.  At  that  time 
the  art  of  preserving  them  in  sugar  was  well  know*. 

In  1557,  Jean  de  Lery,  who  went  out  as  a  priest  to  a  colony  of  Huguenots  in 
Brazil,  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  Ananas,  and  in  the  inflated  style  of  these 
early  times,  he  describes  thatto  he  the  fruit  on  which  th«  gods  luxuriate,  and  which 
ought  only  to  be  cut  by  the  hand  of  a  Venus.  .     « 

In  the  10th  century,  Franc.  Hemandes,  who  undertook  a  roost  expensive  journey 
to  Mexico  at  the  charge  of  Philip  II.,  at  the  same  time  that  Aoosta  was  in 
America,  has  furnished  us  with  some  good  drawings  of  the  Ananas,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  gives  the  name  of  MatzatUf  or  Pinea  Indica.  i ' 

Linnaeus  gives  New  Spain  and  Surinam  as  the  native  habitat  of  the  pine ;  and  | 

Acosta  says,  that  it  was  first  sent  fit>m  Santa  Cms,  in  Brazil,  into  the  West,  and  after- 
wards into  the  East  Indies.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  West  Indies 
by  Le  Cour,  of  Leyden,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From 
Leydenit  came  into  England,  and  is  said  to  have  lieen  first  cultivated  here  by  Sir  M. 
Decker,  of  Richmond ;  and  next,  by  John  Blackburn,  Esq.,  in  Lancaslrire.  Acoord-~  ^~ 
ing  to  the  Hortus  Kewensht  it  was  introduced  here  as  a  botanical  plant  as  early  as 
1690  by  Bentick.  It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  before  1732,  as  /ustice  gives  a 
plan  of  a  stove  erected  by  himself,  in  which  the  pine  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  that 
'country,^ in  his  garden,  near  Edinburgh.     It  is  now  so  generally  cultivated,  that  few 
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gmrdens  ate  oonsidered  as  comply  itithoiit  wveral  departmenta  fiirihe  cnltinition  of 
this  *' king  qf  fruits:* 

In  the  West  India  Islands  tfaer^  are  many  Tariedes  of  this  fruit,  as  might  be 
expected  where  it  grows  spontaneously  from  seed.  In  tliia  country  many  varieties 
have  originated  from  seeds,  some  so  eariy  as  the  days  of  Miller.  Speachly  raised 
above  seventy  varieties  in  1.768,  from  seeds  sent  trom  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been 
observed  as  a  rather  singular  dicamstance,  that  those  firuits  have  psoduced  seeds 
roost  freely  that  were  in  blossom  in  August,  and  ripened  in  December.  . 

Like  most  other  fruits  of  admired  quality,  there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation. 

In  the  pine  stoves  of  Mr.  Gunter,  of  Bail's  Court,  Kendngton,  diere  are  culti- 
vated above  thirty  sorts.  The  nursery  catalogues  seldom  enumerate  the  number 
of  varieties  of  this  fruit.  The  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society- enumerates  95 
sorts,  which  is  by  &r  the  most  lengthened  list  of  names  ever  published.  The  fol- 
lowing list  includes  all  that  are  in  general  cultivation  at  this  time. 

1.  The  duBEN,  or  Old  Qastn,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  next — ^Fniit  oval ;  color 
golden;  size  middling,  rather  large;  generally  under  good  management,  attains 
the  weight  of  from  three  to  four  pounds,  sometimes  more.  Is  the  hardiest  pine  we 
have,  and  comes  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  much  less  time,  and  with  much  less 
trouble  than  any  other;  has  been  brought  to  perfection  in  the  short  period  of  fifteen 
or  tygh^f^n  months.  It  is  moiv  certain  of  showing  fruit  while  yottng»  and  at  a 
proper  season,  than  any  other. 

2.  RipZiBt's  Nbw  Qdbbn. — Is  considered  as  a  sub-variety  of  the  last;  is  a  mote 
elegant  fruit,  and  also  friuts  in  an  equally  short  time.  It  is  more  generally  culti- 
vated now  than  any  other.  We  have  chosen  this  pine  for  our  figure,  as  it  is  the  most 
useful  sort  for  general  purposes  in  cultivation ;  fruiting  in  the  ahoii  space  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  months,  and  possessing  the  merits  of  a  handsome  fiirm,  good  size,  and 
high  flavor,  and  capable,  with  the  last  mentioned,  of  being  cultivated  in  perfection 
upon  beds  of  fermented  dung  or  leaves  hi  frames,  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  littie 
extra  expence,  to  that  required  to  grow  early  cucumbers. 

■3.  Olobb,  Ruttkm  Globe. — Another  sub-variety  of  the  Queen.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, that  this  sort  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Loddige,  of  the  Hackney  Nurseries,  to 
Eussia,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  lately  re*introduoed  from  that  country, 
by  the  latter  name. 

4.  Silvee-Stbipcd  QvEmK^-^IUni  elegant  in  appearance,  being  striped  in  the 
leaves  with  white,  yellow,  and  red-;  is  rather  a  shy  bearer}  and,  therefore,  not 
often  cultivated.  This  is  not  the  only  variegated  or  striped  leaved  pine  met  with  iu 
collections ;  there  are  several  others,  but  their  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  recommend 
them  to  general  cultivation. 

5.  Kma  Pine,  or  /Mung  Grant.-- The  leavea  are  of  a  gnss  green ;  color  glossy  t 
the  pulp  hard  and  stringy ;  the  flavor  good  when  fiilly  ripe;,  not  generally  cultivated. 

fi.  Pbicelt  Striped  Sugar-loaf. — Fruit  cone-shaped,  or  pyramidal;  ccrfor 
golden  when  ripe ;  leaves  striped  with  black,  or  dark  purple  lines. 

7.  Brown  Suoar-loaf,  or  PyrauddaL — Fruit  cone-shaped  (thenee  the  name) ; 
color  daric,  till  it  ripens,  when  it  becomes  yellow  t  flesh  very  yellow ;  leaves  brownidk 

8.  Smooth  Striped  S«OAR-LOAF.—^ndlar  to  the  prickly  striped  sugar-loaf,  but 
without  prickles  on  tiie  leaves. 

9.  Welbrok  Seedliko. — Fruit  small,  generally  broaden  at  the  head,  than  at  the 
base;  color  pale,  or  s^lphur;  pips  very  flat;  flesh  white  and  tender;  flavor  rich, 
with  less  acidity  tiian  is  found  in  most  other  pines. 

10.  HAVANNAH.-^olor  dark  till  it  ripens ;  tankard  shaped. 

11.  St.  Vincent'b  Pine,  or  Grnn. — Fruit  middle  sized,  aad  pyramidal ;  when 
ripe,  of  an  olive  hue.    This  is  rather  a  rare  variety,  not  often  met  with  in  cultivation. 
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IS.  MoimEA&AT.— Fruit  middle  dxed,  and  tim-afaaped ;  pips  larger  and  flatter 
than  in*  other  |Hnet;  leaves  of  a  dark  browui  incliidng  to  purple  in  the  inside. 

18.  Black  jAMAiCA.-<-Fruit  large ;  and  the  leaves  and  habit  of  the  plants  re- 
sembling the  follovring  one. 

14.  Black  Antioua. — Prait  shaped  like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid;  pips  large, 
often  an  inch  in  diameter ;  sixe  laige,  attaining  die  wdgfat  of  from  Aree  to  four 
pounds ;  color  dark  till  it  ripens ;  very  ji^cy,  and  high  flavored ;  leaves  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  and  drooping  at  their  extremities,  with  strong  prickles  thinly  scattered  upon 
the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

15.  PROViDENCBi  or  New  Prooidenee.^-'Ot  this  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white 
and  green.  Fruit  much  larger  than  any  that  are  cultivated  in  this  country ;  shape 
pyramidal ;  color  at  first  brownish,  but  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yellow ;  flesh  yellow  and 
Juicy.  This  b  a  valuable  fruit,  but  requires  generally  three  years,  and  often  four,  to 
bring  it  to  maturity. 

16.  Old  Frovidemcb. — A  very  different  and  inferior  fruit,  originally  from  one 
of  the  Bermuda  islands  of  that  name ;  not  generally  cultivated. 

17.  Envell. — ^An  excellent  pine ;  attains  a  huge  rise ;  and  is  of  good  flavor. 

18.  Blood  Red.— Fruit  equal  in  bulk  at  both  ends ;  pips  of  modeiate  sice ;  color 
brick  red ;  flesh  white  and  opaque ;  flavor  inferior  to  most  others,  and  is  cultivated 
more  for  curiosity  than  any  real  merit;  leaves  of  a  diangeable  hue ;  appearance 
rather  sickly  than  otherwise. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberkt,  Fn^ariOf  Xsiifttfatf,— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icoitrndria 
PolffgyniOf  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  Rosacea, 

Botanists  have  disagreed,  whether  the  several  sorts  of  cultivated  strawberries,  are 
really  distinct  species  of  the  genus  FragariOf  or  only  varieties  of  one  or  two  species. 
The  GratuU/hrOf  or  pine;  the  VtrgmUma,  w  common  scariet;  and  the  CJkifcsMts, 
or  CkiU,  are  supposed  by  Knight,  to  be  varieties  of  one  species  only,  as  they  may 
be  all  made  to  breed  together  indiscriminately.  They  are  natives  of  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  particularly  the  North,  and  are  found  in  the  temperate  r^k>ns  of 
America.  The  fruit  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  is  recommended  to  people  of 
gouty,  and  rheumatic  habits.  Patients  afflicted  with  stone,  have  found  much  relief 
from  eating  them  largely ;  and  it  b  supposed  by  some,  that  the  name  Fragaria,  is 
derived  from  (FroHgant),  to  break,  as  they  are  of  efficacy  in  dissolving  or  breaking 
the  stone ;  others  derive  jthe  name  from  the  fragrance  of  the  fruit ;  and  the  English 
name  of  strawberry,  from  the  practioe  of  laying  straw  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the 
fruit  dean.    Their  Juice  dissolves  the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  and  promotes  perspiration. 

They  have  been  long  cultivated  in  tiiis  country.  The  wood*stnwberry  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  ancestors  at  an  early  period.  Their  varieties  tiU  of 
late  years,  were  not  numerous.  They  appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  soon  after  its  formation,  and  to  some  of  the  members  of  that 
society,  we  owe  not  only  many  of  our  finest  sorts,  but  also  the  cultivation  of  them 
upon  good  principles.    In  the  lists  of  the  last  century,  we  had  not  more  than  12 
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or  14  sorts.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue,  are  enumerated  94;  many  of 
tliem  are  ezcclient  fruits,  and  are  only  such  as  are  cultivated  in  their  garden.  The 
Fvencli  sorts  are  not  included  in  tlus  list,  as  many  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  some  of  the  English  ones.  Of  this  list,  44  are  scarlets,  7  blacks,  19  pines^ 
7  Chilis,  7  hautbois,  1  green,  and  9  Alpines. 

From  this  list  of  strawberries,  we  would  recommend  the  following,  as  most  de- 
serving of  cultivation  in  gardens. 

SCARLET  STRAWBERRIES. 

1 .  Old  Scarlet,  pr  Scarlet,  Early  Scarlet,  Original  Scarlet,  Ftrghian,  Scarlet 
Firgman,  Orange  or  Irish  C of  t?ie  Dutch). 

2.  RosEBERRY,  Rose,  Aberdeen  Seedling,  Prol^  Pirte,  Aberdeen,  Scotch  Scarlet. 
Is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident  in  the  market-gardens  of  Messrs.  John 
and  William  Cadenhead,  near  Aberdeen,  who,  from  certain  peculiarities  noticed  in 
it,  were  induced  to  propagate  it;  and  in  March,  1815,  sent  packets  of  young  planto 
of  it  to  London  for  sale.  From  this  stock,  the  gardens  in  England,  have  been  sup- 
plied; it  had,  however,  been  long  before  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber- 
deen, and  from  thence  spread  over  many  parts  of  Scotland.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained,  that  this  variety  was  first  rused  from  seed  by  Robert  Davidson,  Esq,, 
at  Aberdeen,  and  by  him  given  to  Messrs.  Cadenhead,  by  whom  it  was  named  and 

made  public. 
8.  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Atkineon'*  Scarlet, 

4.  Hudson's  Bay,  Hudson's  Pine  (of  the  Scotch  Gardens),  York  Ri»er  Scarlet, 
HopeufoocTs  Scarlet,  American  Scarlet,  Late  Scarlet, 

5.  Mbthven  Scarlet,  Metfwen  Castle,  Southampton  Scarlet. 

6.  Wilmot'8  Late  Scarlet,  Late  Virginian,  WUmofs  Seedling,  WUmofs  Scarlei, 
Wihnofs  New  Scarlet,  Large  Vtrgiman. 

7.  Coc&'s  Comb  Scarlet. 

The  Scarlet,  (Fragaria  Virginiana,)  is  a  native  of  America,  growing  in  the 
woods  of  Virginia.  The  above  seven  sorts  are  all  good  fruits  and  excellent  bearers, 
and  are  extremely  well  calculated  for  preserving,  and  are  most  of  them  early. 

The  Roseberrt,  was  brought  into  notice  about  1810,  and  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
of  humble  growth;  is  well  calculated  for  forcing;  its  greatest  defect  is,  that  the 
leaves  are  often  not  sufficiently  large  or  numerous  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the 
scorching  sun  while  swelling,  and  the  fruit  lying  close  to  the  ground,  is  apt  to  get 
dirty,  from  the  earth  being  washed  upon  them  by  rains  or  waterings. 

The  Grove  End,  originated  at  Grove  End,  Paddington,  in  the  garden  of 
William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  is  earlier  than  the  hist,  and  a  much  better  bearer^ 
producing  ite  fruit  upon  longer  foot-stalks,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  spoiled 
with  rain  or  watering.  It  is  well  adapted  for  forcing,  and  is  both  a  handsome  and 
well-flavored  fruit. 

The  Hudson's  Bay,  is  an  esteemed  frmt 

The  Methven  Scarlet,  originated  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  an  intelligent 
gardener,  at  Methven  Castle,  in  Perthshire,  about  twelve  years  ago ;  is  a  good 
bearer ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  largest  size ;  not  so  high-flavored  as  the  other  scarlet*. 
An  excellent  preserving  strawberry. 

The  Wilmot's  Latb  Scarlet,  originated  by  Wihnot,  a  market-gardener,  at 

I^eworth. 

The  CocK's-CoMB  Scarlet,  is  a  large  and  showy  fruiL 
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BLACK  STRAWBERRIES. 

8.  Old  Black,  Black,  Black  Canterbwryf  MuHferry,  Black  Beaooih  BMt  Pb$e, 
Black  Tkrkeyt  Turkey  Pine. 

9.  DowNTON,  Knight's  Seedling,  Kinghft  Shmaberry. 

The  Old  Black^  is  a  fine  strawberry ;  a  great  bearer;  and  good  flavor. 

The  DoWNTON,  is  one  of  our  best  strawberries.  •  The  fruit  is  large  and  irregular^ 
and  often  assuming  that  monstrous  appearance,  called  cock*a-€omb.  The  foliage  la 
decidedly  diatiiict  from  that  of  every  other  strawberry. 

PINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

10.  Old  Pine,  or  Carolina  Pine,  Cwrolina,  Scarlet  Pine,  Old  Scarlet  Pine,  Large 
Carolina,  Common  Carolina,  Carolina  Pine,  Solid  Fleehed,  Large  Pine,  Scarlet 
Fleshed,  Black  Carolina,  Devonshire  Scarlet  Pine,  Miss  Gunning's,  Famished, 
Barham  Down,  North's  Seedling,  Kew  Pine,  Regent's  Favorite,  Windsor  Pine, 
Ceck'S'Comb  Pine, 

11.  Surinam,  Red  Chili,  Chinese,  Red  Pine,  Sutton's  Large,  Red  Pine-apple, 
Ananis,  or  Apricot  (of  the  Dutdi),  Dewnshire  Scarlet,  Oldaker's  New  Pine,  North's 
Seedling, 

12.  Bath  Scarlet,  Bath,  New  Bath  Scarlet,  Austin's,  North's  SeedUng,  GoUem 
Drop,  Liverpool,  Devonshire,  Imperial  Scarlet,  Milne's  Seedling, 

13.  Round  White  Carolina,  Globe,  Cone,  ChiU,  White  ChUi,  CareSna,  White 
Carolina,  Large  Pale  Chili,  Large  Flesh-colored  ChiU,  Large  Blush  Ptnot  WkUe 
Blush,  Large  White, 

14.  Keen's  Seedling,  Keen's  New  Seedling,  Maltphfs  CMld,  Keen's  New  Phse, 
Keen's  Black  Pine, 

Keen's  Seedling,  originated  about  1806,  by  Mr.  Michael  Keen,  of  Isleworth, 
from  seeds  sown  of  the  large  white  ChiU  strawberry.  A  numeious  progeny  was 
obtained,  for  the  most  part  white,  and  by  no  means  well^flavored.  This  one  in  par- 
ticular only  was  saved,  and  possesses  merits  sufficient  to  induce  cultivators  to  grew 
it  extensive^,  particularly  for  the  market  Fruit  round;  color  very  fine,  deep 
crimson,  which  gives  it  a  rich  appearance.  The  seeds  prefect  considerably  beyond 
the  pulp,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  defend  it  fipom  bruises,  and  dios  render  it  more 
portable  than  almost  any  other  strawberry. 

15.  Keen's  Imperial,  Large  Black,  IsUworth  Pine,  Black  Imperial,  Imperial^ 
Larf^e  Imperial  Black,  Imperial  Pine,  Keen's  Black,  Keen's  Large  Fruited,  Nectariae. 

Of  these,  the  old  pine  is  the  best  flavored ;  all  the  others  are,  however,  good, 
and  deserve  cultivation ;  most  of  them  under  good  managementy  attain  a  great  use, 
and  are  very  showy. 

GREEN  STRAWBERRIES. 

16.  Green,  Green  Wood,  Pine^apple,  Green  Pine,  Caucasian,  Powdered  Pine, 
Green  Alpine.  Curious,  rather  than  possesnng  any  particular  merit,  as  to  flavor  or 
productiveness. 

CHILI  STRAWBERRIES. 

17.  True  Chili,  Patagonian,  GreenwcWs  French,  GremwelVs  New  Giant,  Grecn- 

weWs, 
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18.  SCABLBT  Cuai. 

19*  Large  Blush  Chili. 

20.  Wilmot's  Superb.— This  showy  fruit  originated  a  few  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Wiknot,  a  respectable  fruit-grower  for  the  London  markets.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  of  the  strawberry  family ;  but  fiur  inferior  to  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  in  flavor.  Our  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  Nursery  Garden  of 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith.  All  the  ▼arieties  of  Chili  strawberries  are  large,  and 
abu]i4ant  bearers.    The  last  of  them  is  an  admired  fruit. 

ALPINE  AND  WOOD  STRAWBERRIES. 

21.  American  Alpine.    * 

22.  Prvlitic  Alpine. 

23.  White  Alpine. 

24.  Red  Alpine,  or  Scarlet  Alphu. 

25.  Red  Wood,  or  Comtncn  Dutch, 

26.  White  Wood,  or  White  Dutch.  All  the  varieties  of  Alpines  are  good ;  the 
last  four  sorts  are  well  known,  and  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  The  first  and 
second  varieties  are  excellent,  but  as  yet  less  generally  known.  Most  of  them  will 
produce  fine  firuit  firom  seeds  of  the  same  year's  sowing,  by  which  i|ieans  they  come 
into  bearing  late  in  the  season,  when  all  other  strawberries  are  over. 

HAUTBOIS  STRAWBERRIES. 

27.  Black  Hautboia,  or  New  Hautbou, 

28.  Common  Hautbois,  or  Hautbou,  Oid  Hauibois,  Original  Ilautbfnt,  Uutky^ 
Diacious  Hamtboit* 

29.  Prolific,  or  Conical Ilautbois,  Spring  Grcne,  Sir  Jos.  Banks's,  Double  Bearings 
Musk,  Regents,  Ilermapftrodite,  Hudson's  Bay,  Dwarf,  Sacotnbe. 

30.  Larob  Flat  Hautbois,  Bath,  Weymouth,  Formosa,  W/nte,'Salter's,  Louder's. 
All  the  varieties  of  hautbois  are  esteemed  for  their  fine  musky  flavor,  and  such 

varieties  as  become  dark,  almost  approaching  to  black  when  ripe,  are  the  highest  in 
flavor. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


Q008%VBnRY.^Ribes  Grossvlariot  et  R,  Uva-crispa,  et  Ribes  Cynosbati,  Linnaus, 
--belong  to  the  claiss  and  order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  rank  under  the  natural 
order  CactL  It  is  not^  however,  certain  to  which  of  these,  the  gooseberry  of  the 
gardens  is  to  be  referred.  Is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  generally  growhig 
in  thick  Jingly  places.  It  is  sufficiently  naturalized,  if  not  really  indigenous  to 
Britain,  to  be  admitted  into  all  our  native  Floras.  It  is  here  generally  found  upon 
old  waUs,  and  always  near  the  habitations  of  man.  The  fiiiit  was  formerly  in  little 
esteem ;  still  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  cultivated  firuits  in  Britahu 
It  has  been,  by  cultivation,  unproved  so  much,  that  it  bears,  in  a  cultivated  state. 
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little  of  the  appearance  of  the  original.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is  this  frttit 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  in  England,  and  in  no  part  of  England  so  much  as  in 
Lancashire;  the  temperate  and  rather  humid  air  of  that  county  being  &vorable  to 
it  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  scarcely  known  in  cultivation,  although  a  native 
of  Piedmont  In  France  it  is  neglected  and  despised.  In  the  more  temperate  and 
humid  air  of  Holland  and  Germany,  it  is  cultivated  with  considerable  success ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Poland,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
that  it  might  be  grown  in  tolerable  perfection.  Next  to  the  apple  and  pear,  it  is  the 
most  useful  fruit  we  have ;  as  from  its  hardy  and  compact  habit,  few  diat  have  the 
luxury  of  a  garden,  of  the  smallest  size,  hesitate  to  adopt  its  cultivation ;  and  its 
usual  productiveness  warrants  its  introduction  into  every  garden.  It  is  one  of  those 
few  fruits  which  the  cottager  and  artisan  can  cultivate  to  perfection,  and  its  uses  in 
domestic  economy  are  so  numerous,  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  food  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  for  some  weeks  in  its  unripe  state ;  and  when  in  maturity.  It  is  a  whole- 
some and  pleasant  refreshing  fruit  to  every  class  of  society.  So  much  is  this  fruit 
esteemed  in  this  country,  that  means  have  been  devised  of  presenring  it  throughout 
the  year,  both  in  its  ripe  and  unripe  state.  The  provincial  names  by  which  this 
fruit  is  known,  are  various.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  called  feaberry,  or  fever 
berry ;  in  Norfolk,  iapes ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  called  carberry.  The  sorts  of 
gooseberries  are  now  very  numerous ;  for  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  increased 
very  much.  This  fruit  is  first  mentioned  in  1573,  by  Turner,  in  his  Herbal ;  by 
Parkinson,  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  who  enumerates  eight  varieties.  Rea  men- 
tions several ;  and  Philip  Miller  says  that  there  are  many  varieties.  The  catalogues 
of  the  nurseries  contain  from  80  to  100  names,  and  the  Lancashire  growers  above 
300  varieties.  Forsyth  mentions,  as  being  common,  10  sorts,  and  that  there  were 
43  new  Lancashire  sorts  in  his  time.  The  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
enumerates  185.  The  following  may  be  considered  the  best  for  garden  cultivation, 
where  flavor  is  an  object.  Many  of  them  are  Juiown  by  the  title  of  Old  EngUtk 
Oooteberrie*. 


White. 
Champagne 
Chrystal 
Early 

Large  Early 
Mountain  of  Snow 
Wahiut 

Fig 
Snow. 


Green, 

Yelhw. 

Champagne 

Amber 

Chisel 

Champagne 

Early 

Golden  Bait 

Early  Hairy 

Golden  Drop 

Gage 

Hairy  Amber 

Walnut. 

Large. 

Red. 

Champagne 

Chrystal 

Early  Rough 

Ironmonger 

Little  Red-hairy 

Raspberry 

Rough  Red 

New  Ditto 

Small  Ditto 

Small  Dark  Ditto 

Walnut 

Warrington 

Wihnot's  Eariy 
.  Early  Black. 
Among  these,  Wilmot's  Early  Red  deserves  to  hold  a  place  in  every  garden.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  market-gardener,  at  Isleworth,  in  1804,  and  has*  been 
cultivated  by  him  ever  since..  It  is  the  earliest  gooseberry  we  know,  being  ripe  m 
June ;  and  for  culinary  purposes  in  May  is  preferable  to  all  others.  We  may  add  to 
its  earliness,  that  it  is  both  a  great  bearer,  and  high-flavored  fruit. 

The  Warrington,  or  Manchester  Red,  which  is  an  improved  variety  of  the 
old  Ironmonger,  has  long  been  esteemed  the  best  dessert  fruit;  and  the  bushes 
assume  a  perpendicular  direction  of  growth,  which  occupies  little  space. 
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The  Red  Walnut,  is  considered  best  for  preserving  whole,  or  drying. 
To  the  above  list,  we  will  add-— 


mate.                  Red.                      Green. 

Yelhw. 

Royal  George           Nutmeg                  Gascoigne 

Upright 

Orleans.                   Capttun                   Goliah 

Honeycomb 

Admirable.             Globe. 

Sulphur 

Conqueror 

Golden  Knap. 

Of  these,  the  Green  Gascoigne  is  much  esteemed 

as  the  highest  flavored  of  all 

the  greens,  and  an  abundant  bearer. 

The  Honeycomb  is  the  best-flavored  yellow. 

CURRANTS. 


Red  Currant. — Rihe$  Aidnm,  Zinfunuy— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Pen- 
tandria  MottogymOf  and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  CacH,  • 

Is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  found  wild  in  several  parts  of  Britain ; 
and,  like  the  gooseberry,  never  lar  from  the  habitations  of  man.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  it  has  been  originally  hnported  into  thia  country,  but  by  whom,  or  when, 
there  is  no  certain  account.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans,  who  introduoed 
many  of  our  now  common  fruits,  did  us  this  service,  for  neither  they  nor  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it.  In  Italy,  and  over  most  part  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  they  have  not,  even  to  this  day,  any  appropriate  name  for  it. 
From  their  old  French  and  Dutch  names,  they  appear  to  have  been  strangers  im- 
ported even  into  those  countries ;  and  our  name  of  currant  is  evidently  from  the  great 
likeness  of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  Uva  Corinthiacay  tl^e  small  grape  of  Zante,  or  the 
currants  of  the  grocers.  They  have,  however,  been  bng  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  have  sported  into  several  varieties.  They  are  an  extremely  usefrd  fruit,  either 
for  the  table  or  for  culinary  purposes;  and  while  foreign  wines  were  so  dear  during 
the  late  war,  they  were  made  into  excellent  wines«  Their  medical  properties  are 
considerable,  and  their  flruit  is  esteemed  wholesome  and  refreshing. 

There  are  several  varieties  difibring  id  color,  sise,  ftc.  the  principal  of  which  are-^ 

Red  CwrrtmU.  White  Currtmtt* 

Common  Red  Common  White 

Laxge  Red  White  Dutch 

Large  Bunched  Red  Feari  White 

Laige  Dutch  Red  White  Chrystal 

Dutch  Red  Laige  New  White  Dutch. 

,      Striped-leaved         >   ^^ 
Variegated-leaved    y 
Wilmof  s  Fde  Red 
Champagne. 

Of  these,  the  Dutch  reds  and  whites,  common  red  and  white,  and  Champagne,  are 
most  worth  cultivating.  The  Horticultural  Society's  catalogue  enumerates  24  va- 
rieties of  red  and  white  currants,  from  wUch  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken. 
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!  Black  Curbamti^  Ribet  Nigrum, — Ranks  in  the  same  natural  and  artificial 
ordera  with  the  last.  Is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  abounds  in  the  woods  in 
the  north  of  Rusria  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  Siberia,  where  both  the  branches  and 
fruit  are'large.  It  is  probably  an  original  native  of  this  country ;  at  all  events,  it  is 
found  in  situations  more  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  man  than  either  the  red 
currant  or  gooseberry.  In  Rnssia.th€y  make  a  palatable  wine  from  the  juice  of  this 
fruit  sweetened  with  honey,  and  they  also  put  them  into  brandy,  as  we  do  cherries. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  a  better  substitute  for  green  tea  than  any  of  the  noxions 
ingredients  usually  used  to  adulterate  that  article. 

The  varieties  of  thb  fruit  are  not  numerous,  neither  do  we  suppose  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  so.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  are  enumerated  five 
varieties,  probably  some  of  them  may  be  the  same.    They  are,  the 

Wild  Black  Currant— Cosm  of  the  French 
Black  Grape.— 0^<^*<  Black  Grape 
Black  Naples 
Common  Blade,  and 
Russian  Green. 
The  common  black  is  the  only  one  generally  cultivated. 

The  kinds  cultivated  in  France  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  above,  the  Frendi 
names  being  merely  translations  of  those  used  in  this  country. 


RASPBERRIES. 


R0BUV,  idam,  £ifinin<s,p-»betongs  to  the  class  and  order  Icmmdria  Pot^gamOf 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  of  Rotaeea» 

Is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  often  found  ift  woods  rather  moist,  and  almost  always 
congregated  or  growing  in  masses  together..  Raspberries  are  recommended  for 
gouty  or  rheumatic  complaints.  The  fruit  is  wholesome,  and  the  synq>  diaaolves 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth,  and  does  not  undergo  acetous  fermentalioB  In  tlie  stonadi. 

The  yaxleties  are  more  numerous  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  They  have 
iMt  been  genendly  distinguished  by  gardeners,  who,  it  would  appear*  have  paid  kM 
attention  to  them  tliaa  to  most  other  fruits.  As  is  the  case  with  the  black  oananla, 
the  French  aorta  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same  aa  oars,  but  they  do  not  poiiesa  so 
many  varieties. 

Our  lists  of  this  fruit  have  not,  till  lately,  e^^ceeded  16  or  12  varieties ;  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  they  enumerate  23,  some  tyf  which  possess 
excellent  properties :  of  these  the  Antwerps,  Canes,  and  a  few  othen  are  the  most 
generally  cultivated. 


Antwerpb. 

Canes. 

Double-bearing  Yellow. 

Common  Red,  Old  JU4,  Wild  Bed. 

Late  Bearing,  Kntvetft  Antwerp. 

Roi^gh. 

Red,  or  Barley, 

Smooth. 

Yellow,  or  White  Antwerp, 

Red. 

Brentford. 

DmMe'bemingf 
Twice,  or  Donble^bearing,  Bed  Dmile»hearing,  Siberian,  or  Perpekul  Bemrmg. 
WUUama'  Double4)casuig  Red«  or  Piknuim. 
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Varioiu. 
Cornish. 

Lord  Eimouth.  . 
Proli6c  Early. 
Superb. 
Spring  Grove. 
Bamet. 

Cornwall's  Prolific,  ComwalFt  Seedling^-^omwUVs  Red,  and  Largo  Red, 
are  supposed  varieties  of  the  Barnet. 

The  twice-bearing  ripens  in  July  its  first  crop,  and  its  second  in  October ;  but 
those  of  the  last  crop,  unless  in  very  fine  autumns,  seldom  have  much  flavor. 


Reds. 

Wliiie, 

Woodward's  Globe. 

Old  White. 

Wilmot's  Early. 

Malta. 

Taylor's  Paragon,  or 

Scarlet  Paragon* 

MULBERRY. 


Mulberry,  Morus  jV^a,— belongs  to  the  class  and  order  Monacia  Tetrandria, 
and  ranks  in  the  natural  order  Urticea.  ^ 

The  common  black  mulberry  is  the  only  one  cultivated  in  the  garden  as  a  fruit- 
tree  ;  but  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  other  species,  especially  Manu  Alba,  are  suffici- 
ently good  to  merit  a  place  in  a  fruit -garden  of  the  first  rank.  The  black  mulberry 
is,  like  most  of  our  best  fruits,  a  native  of  Persia,  and  like  them  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Romans.  From  the  venerable  specimens  of  this  tree 
that  are  to  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old  mansions  and  religious  niiiu,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  early  introduced  into  this  country,  but  at  what  time,  or  in 
what  manner,  We  have  no  certain  record.  James  the  First  attempted  to  establish  a 
silk  manufactory  in  this  country,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  many  of  the  old  trees  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  were  planted  by  that  monarch.  That  they 
were  plante:!,  however,  by  the  monks,  long  before  that  period,  is  very  certain.  Tusser 
and  Gerrard  both  mention  them  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  being  then  much  culti- 
vated. The  firuit  is  very  wholesome,  and,  like  a  few  other  fruits,  do  not  undergo  the 
acetous  fermentation  in  the  atomaoh ;  but  it  is  not-  universally  esteemed,  probably 
owing  to  its  being  seldom  produced  in  perfection.  They  are  sometimes  planted  upon 
walls,  in  which  case,  they  produce  great  quantities  of  fruit,  and  extend  tiieir 
branches  to  an  amazing  distance.  But  when  situations  are  &vorable,  they  form  an 
ornamental  tree  upon  the  lawn,  and  affbrd  very  good  crops  pf  fruit.  One  or  two 
trees  will  affinrd  plenty  of  fruit  for  an  ordinary  fiunily,  and  may  be  procured  in  the 
nurseries  of  a  size  suffldent  to  produce  fruit  the  year  alter  planting.  This  fruit 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  KniglU  to  be  much  improved  by  being  cultivated  in  pots 
under  glass,  and  produces  crops  nuire  abundantly  under  such  circumstances  than  any 
other  tree  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Its  blossoms  set  equally  well  in  different 
degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  that  will  ripen  the  earlier 
varieties  of  grapes  in  the  end  of  July,  will  aflbrd  perfectly  ripe  mulberries  early  in 
June.  Dwarf-trees  of  this  spedes  of  fruit  may  be  readily  obtained  (for  this  purpose) 
by  enarching  upon  a  young  stock  the  bearing  branch  of  an  old  tree.  Plants  thus 
prepared  have  yielded  above  twenty  dozen  of  mulberries  in  iine  season.  The  plants 
growing  in  ordinary -sized  pots,  and  not  three  feet  high. 
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CRANBERRIES. 


Cranberrt,  Oxifcoecus  PakuinUf  and  the^^  American  species  Oxycoeeut  Macr^- 
carpuif — belong  to  the  clasa  and  order  Oetandria  Monogynia,  and  rank  in  the 
natural  order  Erkea.  The  former  is  a  native  of  peat-bogs  in  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  latter  is  a  native  of  nmilar  places  in  North  America. 
It  was  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  about  1812,  and  cultivated 
by  him  in  his  garden  at  Spring  Grove.  The  former  species  is  now  also  occasionally 
cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  and  is  collected  from  its  natural  place  of  growth  in  vast 
quantities.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  great  quantities  of  them  are  yearly  preserved  in 
bottles,  and  sent  to  Stockholm,  whence  they  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.    A  great  portion  of  them  is  annually  brought  to  the  London  market. 


NUTS. 


Of  nuts  there  are  many  names  to  be  met  with  in  the  nursery  catalogues ;  but 
those  in  the  following  list  are  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  are  in  very  general  cal- 
tivation  :— 

WALNUTS. 

Tender-shelled  Round  Early  Oval 

Thick-shelled  Double  Large  French. 

Highflyer  of  Thetford. 
Of  these  the  Highflyer  of  Thetford  and  Tender-shelled  are  considered  the  best. 

CHESTNUT. 

Of  this  tree,  as  with  all  others  originated  by  seeds,  several  varieties  exist ;  some 
ripening  a  few  days  earlier  tlian  others,  and  some  attaining  a  larger  size  than  others. 
But  of  these  none  have  been  fixed  upon  by  cultivators,  or  propagated  for  their 
respective  merits. 

FILBERT. 

Spanish  or  Barcelona  Large  Long  Nut 

Red-kernelled  Filbert  Common  Hasel  Nut 

White-kerneUed  Do.  Red-kernelled  Do. 

Great  Cob-nut  Cossford 

Friszled.  Constantinople  Nut. 

Of  these  the  common  and  red-kernelled  hazel  nut^arc  well  known,  and  often  met 
with  in  great  abundance  in  woods.  The  Cossford  and  Frizzled  are  noticed  in  the 
HorL  Trans,  and  recommended  as  superior  sorts.  The  Constantinople  nut  is  not  in 
very  general  cultivation,  but  has  considerable  merit  as  well  as  all  the  others. 


FruiU  Neglected,  or  not  in  General  Cultivation. 

To  this  we  may  refer  the  Cloudberry,  Rubua  Ckamamorut  f  Common  Bramble, 
Rubus  Fruiicotut ;  Tree  Currant,  Ribes  Spicatttm ;  Dwarf,  or  Artie  Bramble,  Rubus 
Articus;  Dewberry,  J^6tM  C^mm;  Snowberry,  Gaultheria  SerpylUfoHof  and  many 
of  the  genus  racdnium,  which  possess  great  merit ;  and  in  sufkicntly  cold  and 
heathy  sitiuitious  would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
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For  die  following  select  litU  of  fruits  for  general  purposes,  and  which  tnAy  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  variety,  under  all  reasonable  circumstances,  for  a  garden  of  the 
first  class,  we  are  Indebted  to  a  friend  of  the  highest  professional  attainments,  who  has 
cultivated  them,  amongst  nuny  others,  for  several  years.  We  prefer  thus  giving  a 
Kst  of  select  fruits  actually  culdvated  in  one  garden,  to  a  selection  made  in  any  other 
way;  and  as  we  have  witnessed  the  excellence  of  diese  productions,  we  have 
the  more  confidence  in  recommending  them.  The  list  is  short,  compared  with  what 
many  may  expect ;  but  such  is  the  case,  few  tables  in  the  kingdom  are  supplied  with 
a  dessert  more  elegant  and  profuse  than  that  of  the  opulent  proprietor  from  whose 
garden  these  lists  are  taken.  This  shoiws,  by  example,  what  may  be  done  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  a  moderate  number  of  sorts  of  fhiits  in  the  first  instance,  and  a 
proper  management  of  them  ailenrardfe. 


APPLES* 


Alexander 

Blenheim  Pippin 
*Brandsley  Pippin 

White  CalveUe 

Dutch  Codlin"^ 

Keswick  Codlin 
*Court  of  Wick  Fippin 
*Scarlet  Croflon 
*Downton  Pippin 

French  Crab 

Late  Fulwood 
*Golden  Fippin 
«Russet  Golden  Pippin 

Franklin's  Pippin 

Hall  Door 


Lemon  Pippin 
*Lttcomb*8  Pine-apple 

Margin 
*ScarIet  Nonpareil 
'Ross's  Nonpareil 
*Russet  Nonpareil 
*Grecn  Nonpareil 
Scarlet  Nonesuch 
Northern  Greening 
Yorkshire  Greening 
Loan's  Pearmain 
*PadIey's  Pippin 
Golden  Reinette 
Golden  Russet 
Ribston  Pippin. 


Hawthorn  Dean,  White 

Those  marked  (*)  are  dessert  apples ;  although  many  of  the  others  are  also  fH  for 
that  purpose. 


D'Auch 

Gansell's  Bergamot 
Autumn  Bergamot 
Brown  Beurr^ 
Red  Beurr£ 
Bcurr^  Du  Val 
ChaumoDtel 
XJolmar 


Coe's  Golden  Drop 

Green  Gage 

Imperatrice 

Early  Orleans  (WilmoVi) 

Orleans 


PEARS. 

Passe  Cofanar 
Crassane 
Jar^nelle 
Marie  Louise 
Napoleon 
St.  Germain 
Bishop's  Thumb 
Swan's  Egg. 

PLUMS. 

Magnum  Bonnm,  White 

Precoce  de  Tours 

Sharp's  Emperor ' 

Goliath 

Wine  Sour  (for  preserving). 

3  U 
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APRICOTS. 

Breda 

Orange 

Brufsells 

Turkey. 

Moor  Park 

• 

CHERRIES. 

May  Duke 

Bigarreau 

Late  Duke 

Harrison's  Heart 

Black  Heart 

White  Heart 

Black  Tartarian 

Morella. 

FIGS. 

BUck  IwUa 

Lee's  Perpetnal 

Brown  Ischia 

Brown  Turkey 

Wklte  Genoa 

White  Naples. 

PEACHES. 

Scarlet  Admirable  , 

Vanguard 

Dpnble  Swabh 

Royal  Geoige  (mcoih  leaded) 

Early  Vineyard 

Purple  Hative  (hte) 

Red  Magdalen 

Grosse  Mignonne 

Noblease 

Millett's  Mignonne 

French  Mignonne 

Buckingham  Mignonne. 

- 

NECTARINES. 

DtttUly's 

Vermash 

New  Scarlet 

Murray's 

Roman 

Newington 

VoUette  Hadve 

New  White. 

PINE-APPLES. 

Black  Antigua 

Otaheite  fJtuok's) 

Brown  Antigua 

White  Providence 

Entille 

Queen. 

Black  Jamaica 

V 

VINES. 

•Alicant 

•Black  Morocco 

Black  Prince 

•Black  Muscadel 

«Chas8elas 

Royal  Muscadine 

Black  Frontignac 

White  Nice 

Grizzly  Frontignac 

•West's  St.  Peter's  (Oldaere't) 

White  Frontignac 

Dutch  (or  SUHoOPm)  Sweet-watc 

•Muscat  of  Alexandria 

Sweet-water  (conmon) 

Slack  Gibraltar 

•Black  Damascus 

Black  Hambaig 

Frontignac  Musque^. 

Those  marked  (•)  are  late  grapes,  and  consequently  requure  heat;  are>  therefore 
fit  for  pine  stoTes,  or  to  be  cultiTated  in  housei  by  themsdTei. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


To  accelerate^  as  well  as  to  cultivate  by  artificial  means^ 
those  jBiiits  which  are  natives  of  more  temperate  or  tropical 
climates^  ''constitutes  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  modem 
gardening : "  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  climates  suit- 
able for  their  growth^  and  these  climates  are  formed  in  those 
erections  generally  denominated  hot  or  forcing-houses.  In 
regard  to  the  period  when  the  acceleration  of  firuits  was  first 
practised  in  thi^  country,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Some  suppose  that  the  Romans  hastened  the  ripening  of  grapes 
in  this  country  under  talc  cases^  similar  to  the  modes  used  by 
them  in  Italy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
others,  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  the  ripening  of 
fruit  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

Parkinson  and  Gerarde  both  describe  the  practice  of  grow-., 
ing  cucumbers  and  melons,  by  removing  them  into  sheds  or 
rooms  at  night,  and  exposing  them  in  fine  weather  during  the 
day.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  primitive  mode,  having 
been  practised  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,,  and  probably 
was  succeeded  by  merely  covering  with  glass-cases,  being  in 
itself  an  improvement  on  the  talc  cases  used  by  the  Romans,  as 
described  by  Seneca  and  Pliny.  The  next  step  towards  im- 
provement, was  the  use  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter  in  the 
formatioh  of  hot-beds,  and  afterwards  of  hot-walls,  and  lastly 
the  construction  of  hot-houses,  which  took  their  rise  about 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  are  now  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  excellence,  that  is  not  likely  to  be  surpassed. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  melons  were  cultivated  on 
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beds  of  hot  dung,  without  any  other  covering  than  occasionany 
a  little  straw  thrown  over  them ;  and,  according  to  Switzer 
and  Lord  Bacon,  this  practice  had  been  in  use  for  an  unknown 
length  of  time* 

^  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Seeond,  hotrhouses,  according 
to  Daines  Barrington,  were  erected,  and  all  the  fruits  which 
we  have  at  this  day  were  cultivated,  the  piiie  only  excepted, 
which  was  introduced  in  1690.  Switzer,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  not  only  erected  hot  walls,  but  also 
fordng-houses ;  the  first  plans  of  which,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  their  management,  be  pubUshed  in  1717,  in  his  FruU 
Gardener.  Little  progress  was,  however,  made  in  this  branch 
of  gardening  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  since  that  time,  the  erection  of  hot-houses  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  their  management  upon  scientific  principles  has 
kept  pace  with  their  increase;  for  which  reason  i^  garden  is 
now  considered  as  incomplete  without  several  of  tho$e  stnic- 
tures. 

An  invention  so  important  as  that  of  the  erection  of  hot- 
houses, naturally  led  to  a  variety  o£  opinions  regarding  their 
construction,  and  various  are  the  ideas  still  entertained  on  this 
subject 

The  principal  points  on  which  hot-house  builders  disagree 
axe; ^rsti  ^he  materials  of  which  they  should  be  formed;  se^ 
conMtft  the  form  of  roofs  best  calculated  for  the  admission  of 
the  rays  of  heat  and  light;  and  thirdly ^  the  way  by  which 
they  should  be  heated. 

These  are  the  principal  points  on  which  experimental  men 
dif&r,  and  each  advocate  has  supported  his  theory  with  much 
philosophical  reasoning.  Houses  have  been  built  on  a  variety 
of  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  by  experience  their 
merits  or  defects. 

These  differences,  although  they  appear  specious,  and  afibrd 
a  vast  field  for  controversy,  are  considered  by  most  practical 
gardeners  as  of  far  less  importance  to  the  end  in  view,  than  is 
willingly  allowed  by  their  several  advocates;  as  much  more 
depends  on  the  proper  formation  of  borders,  and  the  general 
subsequent  management,  than  on  the  simple  construction  of 
the  house.    We  find  able  gardeners  producing  good  crops  of 
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fruit  in  all  kinds  of  houses,  while  bad' ones  are  less  fortunate; 
and  therefore  they  may  as  well  lay  the  blame  on  the  construct- 
ion of  the  house,  as  on  their  own  inattention  and  want  of 
skill.  Nevertheless^  it  is  allowed,  that  many  houses  are  fitulty, 
but  if  those  be  partially  successful,  the  success  must  neces- 
sarily be  greater,  were  they  to  be  constructed  on  a  more  ap- 
proved princ^le.  However,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  com- 
mand of  firerheat,  as  well  as  a  suffident  quantity  of  light  and 
air,  whatever  the  form  of  the  house  may  be,  if  the  borders  be 
properly  prepared,  and  the  management  good,  the  success  will 
entirely  depend  upon  the  experience  and  attention  of  the  gar« 
dener. 


SITUATION. 

'Mt  is  a  matter  of  importance,"  as  Nicol  very  jusdy  ob- 
serves, '^  that  every  hot-house  ahould  be  placed,  if  not  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  at  least  in  a  dry  one,  or  in  one  that  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  draining.  The  aspect  of  all 
forcing-houses  should  be  as  near  to  the  meridian  as  possible, 
though  the  deviation  of  an  hour  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  is 
not  of  much  importance.  Some  insist  that  they  should  front 
the  east,  and  others  that  they  should  front  to  the  west  of 
south,  because  some  are  advocates  for  the  morning,  and  others 
for  the  afternoon  sun.**  If  they  stand  within  a  few  points  of 
scMith,  it  is  matter  bf  little  consequence  whether  that  inclina- 
tion  be  to  the  west  or  east;  it  is,  however,  otherwise  with 
houses  constructed  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  only. 

As  tiie  subject  of  plant-houses  will  be  fully  considered  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  work,  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent to  those  houses  which  are  intended  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruits ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that,  for  that 
purpose,  the  houses  should  front  the  south,  and  be  completely 
sheltered  from  the  effects  of  winds,  but  still  not  so  as  to  be 
shaded  by  trees.  Low  and  damp  situations  are,  of  all  others, 
the  least  calculated  £br  such  structures,  and  the  generally 
adopted  site  for  themjs  in  the  kitchen-garden;  although,  in 
some  instances,  the  forcing  structures,  when  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale,  as  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Kensington,  arc  in  an 
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enclosure  by  themselves,  and  not  unfinequently  are  placed  in 
the  flower  or  pleasure-garden,  as  at  Sommerly,  the  seat  of 
H.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  in  which  latter  instance,  the  eflfect  is 
good.  .  However,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  most  conve- 
nient situation  for  them  is 'the  kitchen-garden,  as  the  opera- 
tions carried  on,  are  in  both  more  intimately  connected.  Such 
structures  are  generally  placed  against  the  garden-waUs  in  a 
continued  range,  and  are  usually  built  on  the  ground-level  of 
the  garden.  Some  instances  occur,  where  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered about  in  different  parts  of  the  garden ;  but  to  this  it  has 
been  objected,  that  they  are  much  less  conveniently  attended 
to,  and  produce  an  appearance  of  confiision,  by  breaking  in 
upon  the  regular  quarters,  and  presenting  their  back-walls, 
which,  however  well  covered  they  may  be,  have  no  inviting 
appearance*  Houses  in  short  ranges  are  more  convenient  ftr 
the  operators  in  attending  to  them,  and  when  seen  from  a 
proper  point  on  entering  the  garden,  produce  a  good  efiect 
Where  the  soil  is  damp,  there,  can  be  no  objection  to  have 
tlie  floor-level  of  the  hot-houses  elevated  above  the  garden- 
level,  by  which  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  completely  se- 
cured from  under-damp,  and,  if  not  too  much  elevated,  the 
houses  will  have  a  bolder  e£fect.  In  long  continued  ranges, 
we  have  found  it  extremely  inconvenient  when  they  are  closely 
connected,  and  therefore  we  prefer  the  mode  exemplified  by 
that  eminent  architect,  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.  in  many  first-rate 
gardens,  by  leaving  a  convenient  space  between  each  division 
or  range. 

MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  HOT-HOUSES  SHOULD  BE  FORMED. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  timber,  various  sorts  of  metallic  substances 
were  brought  into  notice  as  substitutes  for  wood.  The  chief 
advantages  of  metallic  houses  are  stated  to  be,  durabiliiy, 
elegance f  and  lightness.  The  first  of  which  is  very  doubtful ; 
the  second,  a  matter  of  taste  only,  as  numerous  instances  occur 
of  hot-houses  which  are  built  of  wood  being  as  elegant,  and  as 
neatly  fitted  up,  as  any  that  have  been  erected  of  metal;  and  the 
third,  unimportant,  inasmuch  as  the  houses  hitherto  constructed 
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of  wood,  if  done  in  a  neat  and  proper  manner,  have  been  found 
to  admit  light  sufficient  to^  produce  firuit  as  good  as  any  that 
has  hitherto  been  produced  in  metalhc  ones,  without  the  dan- 
ger attending  the  attraction  of  electrical  matter,  or  their  con- 
ducting an  immoderate  degree  of  heat  or  cold,  either  of  which 
is  extremely  injurious  to  vegetation.    A  sufficient  time  has  not 
yet  elapsed  to  prove  their  durability  to  be  more  than  that  of 
good  timber,  which  only  should  be  used  in  erections  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry ;  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  metallic  matter  being  used  in  sky-lights,  and 
other  open  situations,  exposed  to  the  same  atmosphere,  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  we  should  decide  that  wooden 
houses,  if  properly  constructed  and  kept  in  repair,  will  last  as 
long  as  metallic  ones,  if  kept  equally  well.     Iron  is  not  in- 
corruptible, and  it  is  much  to  be  questioned,  that  were  it  placed 
in  the  same  situation,  whether  it  would  remain  in  a  state  of 
preservation  much  longer  than  many  kinds  of  wood.    Nails 
are  sometimes  found  quite  decayed  in  old  buildings,  while  the 
timber,  in  which  they  are  driven,  is  almost  as  firesh  as  when 
first  put  xip.     Lignum  vitse,  as  well  as  ebony,  is  so  durable, 
that  scarcely  any  traces  of  decay  have  been  discovered  in  either. 
.Box  is  very  rarely  found  in  a  state  of  decay.     It  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  that  box,  ebony,  Cyprus,  and 
cedar,  were  indestructible.  .  The  great  durability  of  these  woods 
arises,  no  doubt,  from  their  texture,  being  very  heavy  and 
close-grained ;  water  cannot  be  absorbed  by  them  in  any  quan- 
tity, they  not  being  sufficiently  porous.     We  have  woods  in 
another  class  which  are  very  durable,    such  as  mahogany, 
cedar,  yew,  teak,  acacia,  and  some  species  of  pines,  &c.  These 
woods  are  of  an  open  grain  and  very  porous,  but  then,  they 
contain  a  quantity  of  oleaginous  or  resinous  matter,  which 
occupies  all  their  cavities,  and  therefore  prevents  the  insinua- 
tion of  any  moisture.     Pliny,  in  his  Nat.  His.  lib.  16.  c.  40, 
says,  that  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Uttica,  the  timber  of  which 
was  Nuinidian  cedar,  is  said  to  have  stood  1188  years.     The 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  of  oak,  and  has  stood  undecayed 
during  a  period  of  many  centuries. 

The  horizontal  Cyprus,  Cupressus  hcrizofUaUsy  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  is  said  to  resist  putrefiiction,  and  to  last  for  many 
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centuries.  According  to  Thucydides,  the  coffins  used  by  the 
Athenians^  for  their  dead  heroes,  were  made  of  thb  wood;  as 
also  the  chests  which  contained  the  Egyptian  mummeB.  The 
doors  of  St*  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  were  originally  made  of 
this  wood,  and  after  lasting  elevai  hundred  years,  they  pre- 
sented, at  the  end  of  that  time,  not  the  least  symptom  of  de- 
cay. They  were  removed  by  order  of  Pope  Eugenius  the 
Fourth,  and  gates  o[  brass  were  substituted  in  their  place* 

The  durability  of  the  larch  is  how  well  ascertained,  and 
when  properly  seasoned,  it  is  not  liable  to  warp,  nor  cast,  as 
it  is  technically  called ;  and,  when  of  a  proper  age,  it  m^ht  be 
used  as  a  durable  timber  for  hot*house  building.  Its  dmrabilitf 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  describe  it  as  lasting  for  nearfy 
a  thousand  years. 

Innumerable  instances  are  recorded,  and  which  daily  pre* 
*  sent  themselves  to  our  notice,  of  the  durabilitj  of  deal  tin^ 
her;  and  when  that  wood  is  highly  charged  with  oleaginous 
or  resinous  matter,  it  is  known  to  last  for  many  years,  and 
is  weU  calculated  for  hot-house  building,  as  having  but  a  shgbt 
tendency  to  warp  or  shrink,  however  openly  k  may  be  ex- 
posed. We  are  much  disposed  to  believe  tindwr  of  this  de- 
scription to  be  more  durable  for  hothouse  building,  than  metal 
of  any  of  the  sorts  which  have  hitherto  been  used;  and  while 
it  is  exempt  from  the  chai^  o(  being  a  oonduetor  of  excessive 
heat,  cold,  or  electrical  matter,  it  is  also  not  liable  to  contract- 
ion nor  expansion*  Rust  never  affects  it,  the  droppii^  of 
which  on  the  foliage  of  plants  is  extremely  injurious ;  neither 
is  the  expense  so  great  in  the  first  erection,  and  any  aecidenta) 
iiyury  sustained  in  it  can  be  more  readily  rectified.  The 
capability  of  good  tunber  to  support  any  reasonable  weight 
'  which  is  ever  likely  to  be  applied  to  the  roofs  of  hot-houses,  is 
such  as  to  warrant,  with  all  safety,  the  rafters  and  sashes 
being  made  sufficiently  slender,  to  admit  as  mudi  l^ht  to  the 
plants  as  is  ever  required,  on  any  reasonaidie  occasion.  ^It 
has  been  stated,  that  if  one-third  of  the  sinn  requisite  to  keep 
a  wooden-house  properly  painted,  be  expended  on  an  iron 
roof,  no  injury  would  ever  be  sustained,  from  the  liability  of 
that  metal  to  suffer  from  rust,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
disposition  of  rust  to  eat  its  way  through  paint  is  so  obvious. 
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that  we  are  really  surprised^  that  the  intelligent  gentleman^ 
who  has  promulgated  the  aboye  opinion,  has  not  been  practi- 
cally convinced  of  the  fiiUacy  of  his  argument.  It  is  advised 
by  him  and  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  iron  houses,  to 
paint  them  every  year>  with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  effects 
of  rusty  and  rendering  them  less  powerftd  conductors  of  heat; 
mow  it  is  singular,  that  one-third  of  tiie  sum  will  paint  a  hot* 
house  of  any  given  number  of  superficial  feet  yearly,  while  a 
wooden-house  of  the  same  surface,  requires  tlmt  operation  at 
least  only  once'in  two  years,  and  if  it  should  even  be  performed 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years,  little  or  no  injury  would  ac- 
crue to  the  timber ;  while,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  we 
are  free  from  the  ill  effects  of  rust,  expansion,  contraction,  aAd 
all  danger  from  the  conducting  powers  of  iron. 

There  is  no  example  of  any  iron- house  having  yet  stood 
thirty  years,  but  we  have  seen  many  that  have  stood  that  time,  ' 
which  have  been  built  of  timber,  and,  according  to  all  moral 
calculation,  are  likely  to  stand  much  longer.  An  instance  of 
diis  occurred  in  our  own  practice,  while  at  St^atton  Park,  in  a 
vinery,  which  was  built  when  that  property  belonged  to  tiie 
Bedford  family ;  it  had  been  long  neglected,  ancl  not  kept  in 
the  shghtest  repair,  nor  probably  ever  painted  from  the  time  it 
was  built,  till  it  was  taken  down,  when  it  became,  by  pur- 
chase, the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Baring.  This 
vinery,  however,  stood  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  was 
by  the  present  proprietor  taken  down,  about  ten  years  ago,  to 
make  way  for  a  metallic  one,  which  was  constructed  by  one 
of  the  most,  eminent  metallic  hot*hduse  builders  in  the  king- 
dom ;  the  old  sashes  and  rafters  were  thrown  by  as  useless, 
and  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years  neglected.  The  rafters 
and  such  pieces  of  the  building  as  could  be  wrought  up  into 
use,  were  taken,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  good  quality 
of  the  timber ;  and  th^  sashes,  not  being  so  convertible  into 
general  buildings,  were  left  to  perish,  as  of  no  use.  In  18S5, 
some  houses  were  erected  for  vines,  and  one  of  them  was 
covered  with  those  identical  sashes,  which  had  now  been  made 
about  forty  years.  These  sashes  were  in  so  good  preservation, 
that  any  repair  was  judged  unnecessary,  except  for  greater 
strength.     The  comers  were  secured  with  plates  of  iron,  to 
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strengthen  the  joints,  and  so  hard  was  the  putty,  that  the  glaz- 
iers had  much  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  rabbets  out  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  glass. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  durability  of  wooden 
hot-houses,  as  many  others  could  be  adduced*  It  is,  however, 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  material, 
and  from  accidental  injuries  sustained,  af  the  same  time  that 
no  means  are  taken  to  guard  them  against  decay,  that  parts  of 
wooden  houses  may  show  symptoms  of  decay  sooner  dian  iron 
ones ;  but  the  nature  of  the  material  also  admits  of  their  being 
readily  repaired,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  constructed 
of  metallic  substances.  It  does  not  often  happen,  but  we  have 
known  an  instance  of  a  person,  while  in  the  act  of  repairing 
the  roof  of  a  hot-house,  falling  through  one  of  the  sashes, 
which  was  so  much  injured  as  to  require  it  to  be  taken  off  and 
repaired,  which  was  done  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  should  such 
a  circumstance,  however,  occur  in  a  house  of  iron,  could  the 
injury  be  so  re^ly  rectified?  The  answer  must  be  decidedly 
in  the  negative.  If  the  sash  so  injured  be  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
accident  occur  during  winter,  or  while  the  forcing  is  going  on, 
could  it  be  remedied  without  its  being  sent  to  Birmingham, 
London,  or  to  some  part  probably  equally  distant,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  another  cast,  to  replace  it,  during  which 
time  the  gardener  would  be  placed  in  an  awkward  situation  ? 
If  the  sash  were  made  of  copper,,  wrought  iron,  or  of  any 
other  metallic  matter,  the  repedr  to  be  efiected  would  require 
infinitely  more  time  and  expense  than  if  it  were  of  wood* 

Copper,  or  other  compound  metals,  in  consequence  of  their 
want  of  sufficient  body  in  the  smaller  members  of  the  sashes, 
are  liable  to  yield  to  a  slight  pressure ;  heavy  falls  of  snow 
would  produce  a  bending  in  them,  sufficient,  not  only  to  break 
much  of  the  glass,  but  also  to  bend  them  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and,  consequently,  render  them  less  likely  to  throw  off  the 
rain,  if  it  do  not  altogether  dismember  their  joints. 

Metallic  mixtures,  as  iron  cased  with  copper,  produce  un- 
equal expansion,  and  also  tend  to  break  the  glass,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  twisting  in  the  bars.  Wrought-iron  is  not  so  apt 
to  be  affected  by  this  expansion,  but  is  equally  unfit  for  hot- 
house building,  being  so  liable  to  rust. 
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Cast-iron  is  not  so  liable  to  rustas  the  last,  neither  is  it  so 
materially  afiected  by  expansion^  as  to  cause  any  considerable 
breaking  of  glass^  but  then  sashes  of  cast  iron  are  leas  calcu- 
lated to  bear  any  degree  of  pressure^  and  are  liable^  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  brittleness^  to  break  off  short  upon 
any  sudden  blow,  or  pressure  being  put  up<m  them  suddenly ; 
and  above  aU,  when  once  they  are  broken,  they  are  not  rea- 
dily repaired  without  being  recast,  and  the  time  lost,  and  the 
expense  of  the  repairs,  forfn  surely  a  heavy  balance  against 
them.  They  cannot  either  be  constructed  on  so  slight  a  prin- 
ciple as  houses  of  the  mixed  metals,  or  of  wrought  iron,  and 
consequently  are  so  heavy,  that  they  will,  in  the  end,  hasten 
their  own  decay.  Their  weight  on  steep  roofs  is  not  easily  sup- 
ported ;  and  when  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  let  up  and  down, 
in  the  process  of  giving  air,  break,  which  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance,  their  ponderous  weight  in  falling  shakes  the 
whole  fabric,  and  the  fragments  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
squares  of  glass,  bear  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster. 
This  we  have  frequently  experienced,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  accidents  occur  also  in  wooden  houses,  but  the  con- 
cussion is  not  so  great,  and  the  effect  produced  is  seldom  to 
any  extent  injurious. 

That  metallic  houses,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  break  more 
glass  than  wooden  ones  is  evident  The  light  which  supplies 
that  herculean  undertaking,  the  Colosseum,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  is  admitted  by  two  immense  sky-lights  of  metallic  con- 
struction :  during  the  few  extremely  hot  days  of  the  summer  of 
18^,  some  hundred  squares  of  glass  were  daily  broken  by 
expansion;  of  this  fact  the  ingenious  and  able  projector  is 
perfectly  sensible,  and  being  convinced,  not  only  of  the  pre- 
vailing &ult,  but  also  of  the  attendant  expense  and  inutility,, 
has  used  nothing  but  wood  in  the  erection  of  a  range  of  con- 
servatories, green-houses,  and  stoves,  upon  a  scale  and  plan 
entirely  unprecedented  in  this  country.  The  public  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  houses  can  be  constructed  as  elegantly  and 
lightly,  and  at  a  much  less  expense,  of  wood,  than  of  any  me- 
tallic matter  whatever.  There  are  few  of  the  numerous  visitors, 
who  have  seen  them,  that  have  not  supposed  them  to  be  iron, 
until  informed  of  the  contrary. 
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In  one  conservatory,  Mr.  Homer  has  adopted  an  ingenious 
plan  of  combining  strength  and  lightness  in  the  rafters.  The 
roof  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  sashes  are  fixed.  The 
rafiera  are  composed  of  one  bar  of  wrought  iron,  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  tluck,  and  three  inches  broad ;  this  bar  of  iron  is 
covered  with  deal  timber  half  an  inch  thick,  and  secured  to  the 
iron  bar  with  neat  screw-bolts,  so  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  wholly  of  wood,  and  their  size  is  consequently 
only  one  inch  and  tl^ee-quarters  thick,  and  four  inches  deep, 
which  has  a  very  light  and  neat  appearance,  wlule  it  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  the  wdght  of  the  roof.  If  strength  and 
lightness  be  really  indispensable  for  hot-house  rafters,  thia 
appears  to  be  the  principle  by  which  it  can  be  effected,  as  by 
being  covered  with  wood,  all  the  conducting  powera  of  heat, 
cold,  or  electricity  are  corrected,  and  the  effects  of  contraction 
or  expansion  lessened,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  no  bad  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  is  probable  that  rafters  so  constructed,  will  be 
more  durable  than  metalUc  ones,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather.  However,  the  expense  of  such  rafters  is  considerably 
more  than  wooden  ones  of  equally  proportionable  strength. 

The  raftieirs  of  the  peach^house  in  the  garden  oi  the  Horti- 
culturaLSociety  are  also  strengthened,  by  having  bars  of  iron 
introduced  into  them,  in  a  similar  way,  as  are  the  rafters  in  the 
conservatory  of  Mr.  Hope,  at  Deepden ;  both  houses  are  de- 
signed by  William  Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  in  both  of  them  the 
rafters  are  neat,  light,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  any 
height  ever  likely  to  be  applied  to  them. 

Metallic  houses  attract  electricity,  and  to  guard  against  this 
etil,  it  has  been  recommended  to  cover  with  thick  coats  of 
paint  Most  painters  consider  that  paint  put  on  in  thick  bodies 
defeats  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  by  not  adhering 
so  closely  to  the  body  on  which  it  is  placed,  as  thinner  coats 
of  the  same  material,  and,  instead  of  protecting  the  body  of 
the  materia],  is  constantly  peeling  off.  Putty  is  also  recom-* 
mended  to  be  spread  over  half  the  bar,  to  lessen  the  conduct- 
ing principle ;  most  glaziers  agree  that  the  smaller  the  quan- 
tity of  putty  used,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  loosen  or  fall  off;  and 
this  is  accounted  for  upon  nearly  the  same  principle,  that  thin 
coats  of  paint  are  better  than  thick  ones.     There  is  certainly 
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no  instance  within  our  knowledge  of  any  material  injury  being 
produced  by  the  effects  of  the  electric  fluid,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  such  should  never  be  the  case.  Accidents  of  that 
nature  so  seldom  happen^  under  ordinary  circumstances^  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  happened 
in  the  case  of  metallic  houses,  when  we  consider  the  compara- 
tive few  in  number  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Practkal  gardeners  are,  and  have  been,  doubtful  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  houses.  Abercrombie  and  Speechly  in  England, 
and  Nicol  in  Scotland,  excellent  practical  and  experimental 
gardeners,  were  decidedly  against  them,  and  most  others  have 
avoided  giving  their  opinion.  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  has  designed 
and  built  more  hot-houses  than  probably  any  other  architect 
of  the  day,  is  also  decidedly  against  them.  Those  who  have 
adopted  them  are  chiefly  amateurs  or  philosophical  gardeners ; 
some  few  practical  men  have  had  the  management  of  them, 
and  one  or  two  have  built  from  their  own  designs.  The  most 
extensive  erections,  of  this  sort  are  now  building,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Forrest,  at  Sion-house.  *^  The  result  of  his 
success  will,  probably,  tend  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.*' 

ON   THE   FORM   OF   ROOFS,   &C. 

The  form  of  hot-houses,  till  of  late  years,  was  generally  that 
of  a  straight  front,  with  sloping  roofe,  supported  in  front  on  a 
parapet  wall,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  any  upright 
or  front  sashes,  and  diflering  in  their  angles  of  elevation,  to 
suit  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  but,  in  most 
instances,  they  were  built  without  any  premeditated  design 
thereto,  or  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  revived  the  theory  of  Boerhaave, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,  ^'  who  exemplified  a  principle 
which  he  laid  down,  for  adjusting  the  slope  of  the  glass  of 
hot-houses,  so  as  to  admit  the  greatest  number  of  the  sun's 
rays,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place." 

This  was  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  upon  by  Faccio,  Adanson,  Miller,  Speechly,  and 
others.  In  1815,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  introduced  into  no- 
tice the  hemispherical  form  of  roof,  as  being  supposed  to  be 
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the  form  best  calculated  for  the  admisrion  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  sun*s  rays.  And  this  has  been  "  considered  (by 
some)  as  the  ultimatum  in  regard  to  the  principle  and  perfec- 
tion of  form ;  *'  while  others,  and  by  fiur  the  greater  number, 
still  prefer  the  sloping  roof,  suiting  the  angle  of  elevation  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  relying  more 
upon  good  management,  than  upon  nice  points  of  philosophi- 
cal reasoning,  as  regards  the  fbrm  of  the  house..  ItoflScient 
time  has  not  yet  elapsed,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  curvilinear 
roofe  over  those  diat  are  straight,  as  aflfecting  the  plants  that 
may  be  placed  under  them.  It,  therefore,  remains  as  yet  a 
matter  of  taste  only  as  to  which  of  them  has  the  best  efiect  in 
garden  scenery,  and  as  taste  is  governed  by  no  fixed  laws,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  determined.  In  houses  built  expressly 
for  the  cultivation  of  exotic  flowering  plants,  ^*  &ncy  may  have 
its  full  sway ;"  and  houses  for  those  purposes  may  be  built 
upon  principles  of  taste,  with  less  injurious  eflects  to  the  in- 
mates ;  but  in  houses  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
celerating or  cultivating  exotic  fruits,  the  principle  of  the  de- 
sign, as  regards  architectural  beauty  or  taste,  is  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  consideration  of  the  end  in  view. 

Some  few  curvilinear  houses  have  been  erected  in  this  coun- 
try, but  they  have  chiefly  been  for  the  cultivation  of  flowering 
plants.  Whether  it  be  that  their  expense,  in  the  first  erection, 
their  inconveniency,  or  the  efiect  that  they  produce  as  a  garden 
structure,  have  operated  as  a  drawback,  is  not  certain,  but  they 
are  not  rising  much  in  repute.  That  their  expense  in  the  first 
erection  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  houses  built  upon 
the  more  common  principle  cannot  be  denied,  inasmuch  as  a 
great  part  of  the  materials,  if  of  wood,  is  cut  to  waste,  and 
their  formation  more  difiicult  for  the  tradesman  to  execute; 
and  above  all,  if  the  sashes  be  made  moveable,  whidh  should 
be  the  case  with  all  houses,  whether  they  be  ventilated  by  the 
sashes,  or  by  means  of  ventilators  properly  constructed,  and 
placed  both  in  the  front  parapet-wall,  and  likewise  near  the 
top  of  the  back  one,  they  are,  in  tiiat  case,  incapable  of  being 
made  rain«proof.  For  houses  entirely  constructed  for  culti- 
vating flowering  plants,  they  may,  with  less  impropriety,  be 
made  of  fanciful  shapes  and  eurvilineai*  roofs ;  but  for  houses 
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expressly  built  for  utility ,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
As  they  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  admitting  the 
greatest  number  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  light,  they  also  admit 
of  the  greatest  portion  of  cold,  particularly  in  windy  weather, 
by  allowing  U  to  pass  more  readily  into  the  house  between  the 
lap3  of  the  glass.  Our  own  experience,  in  respect  to  two  cur- 
vilineal  houses  for  cultivating  tropical  plants,  justifies  us  in 
joining  to  the  testimony  of  others,  in  stating  them  to  be  deci- 
dedly more  difficult  to  keep  to  a  proper  temperature,  than 
houses  with  sloping  roofs,  glazed  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions.  Indeed,  so  difficult  was  it  to  keep 
the  required  temperature  in  the  houses  alluded  to,  notwith- 
standing there  were  two  fires  constantly  kept  up,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  houses  only  forty  feet  long,  by  eleven  wide, 
and  one  of  them  only  ten  feet  high,  that  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  covering  them  with  double  mats  during  a  great 
part  of  the  wmter  of  1827; 

The  majority  of  practical  gardeners  prefer  those  with  straight 
roofs,  and  are  content  with  the  light  and  heat  that  they  ailbrd, 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  their  relative  merits,  by  the  crops  of 
fruit  produced  in  both,  we  see  little  reason  to  think  that  they 
will  ever  become  generah  .  Economy,  combined  with  utility, 
we  have  always  considered  as  a  most  important  consideration 
in  hot-house  building,  provided,  that  they  be  sO; contrived  that 
the  plants  may  derive  the  due  advantages  of  light,  air,  heat, 
soil,  and  water,  these  being  the  principal  agents  of  vegetable 
life.  The  merits,  therefore,  of  hot-houses  will  be  judged  by  the 
perfection  .with  which  those  indispensable  agents  are  supplied. 

In  our  opinion,  curvilinear  houses  have  no  advantage  over 
others  for  the  production  of  good  firuit;  and,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  we  see  no  elegance  in  them  that  is  not  to  be  met  with 
in  well-constructed  houses  with  straight  or  sloping  roofs,  if 
judiciously  arranged,  either  in  ranges  or  detached.  In  ranges 
(against  walls)  curvilinear  houses  have  the  appearance  of  being 
unconnected,  even  though  they  may  be  joined ;  and,  if  detached, 
they  as  much  resemble  huge  bird-cages  as  houses  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruits.  The  most  convenient  and  economical 
form  of  house  seems  to  be  that  of  a  straight  firont  resting 
upon  a  parapet  of  brick  or  stone,  of  a  proper  widths  and  pre- 
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senting  an  angle  to  the  horizon  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended ;  if  for  late  forcing,  or  pine-stoves,  an  elevation 
generally  of  thirty-five  degrees  will  answer ;  but  if  for  early 
forcing,  the  elevation  will  require  to  be  more  upright,  to  admit 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  sufficiently  powerfiil  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the  horizon^ 


ON   HEATING  HOT-HOUSES. 

Hot-houses  are  generally  heated  by  means  of  combustible 
matters  consumed  in  an  oven  or  iiirnace,  which  is  generally 
placed  behind  the  house,  although  sometimes  placed  in  firont, 
or  at  the  ends.  The  heated  air,  together  with  the  smoke,  is 
made  to  pass  into  the  house  enclosed  in  a  flue,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  stretches  along  the  firont  part  of  the  house,  at  some 
little  distance  firom  the  parapet  walL  This  distance  is  greater 
or  smaller,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  flue  should 
always  be  placed  as  near  the  firont  as  convenient,  that  being 
the  coldest  part  of  the  house.  As  the  heat  naturally  ascends, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  first  and  greater  heat  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  as  near  the  lower  part  of  the  house  as  possible,  and 
if  a  sufficient  heat  be  kept  up  here,  it  will  readily  heat  the 
higher  parts. 

Steam,  of  late  years,  has  been  employed  in  heating  hot- 
houses, but  the  expense  of  getting  up  the  apparatus,  and  of 
keeping  it  in  repair,  has  prevented  it  firom  being  brought  into 
general  use.  Upon  a  small  scale,  it  is  not  advisable,  as  the 
expense  is  much  greater  than  the  more  original  method  of 
heating  by  means  of  brick-built  flues. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Butler,  then  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
was  amongst  the  first  who  tried  the  application  of  steam  in 
heating  a  cucumber-house,  and  it  was  die  first  successful  at- 
tempt in  that  improvement  The  idea,  however,  was  sug- 
gested a  few  years  previously  by  a  person  in  Liverpool.  Little 
notice  was  taken  of  it  till  1816,  when  it  was'rievived,  and 
has  since  been  tried  in  many  places;  in  some  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  and  in  others  it  has  been  abandoned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense.  Fuel,  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
js  an  expensive  article,  therefore  the  mode  of  heating  hot- 
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houses,  so  as  to  consume  the  least  possible  quantity^  is  a  de- 
sideratum. *'  Heat  is  the  same  material,  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  be  produced,  and  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  will  produce 
no  more  heat  when  burning  under  a  boiler,  than  when  burn- 
ing in  ft  coinmoh  furnace.'* 


FLUES. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  proper 
size  and  situations  of  flues,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
should  be  constructed.  ITie  most  primitive  mode  of  their  con- 
struction appears  to  have  been  under  the  surface  of  the  borders, 
like  drains,  or  in  the  solid  walls  of  the  house,  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Experience,  however,  soon  proved  the  error,  and  we 
haive  long  found  them  built  upon  more  correct  principles. 
Large,  broad,  and  deep  flues  are  used  by  the  Dutch,  and  have 
been  recommended  by  a  writer  in  the^Caledonian  Horticultural 
Memoirs.  Deep  and  narrow  flues  are  used  in  Russia,  and  are 
often  met  with  in  this  country.  Can-flues  have  been  used  for 
a  long  period,  but  as  they  are  rapidly  heated  and  soon  cooled, 
they  are  only  adapted  for  moderate  fires;  but,  judiciously 
chosen,  they  may  fro^uently  be  more  suitable  and  profitable 
than  common  flues,  as  for  example,  where  there  are  only 
slight  fires  wanted  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vinery  with 
late  grapes,  only  requiring  a  slight  fire  to  dry  up  moisture,  or 
repel  a  slight  degree  of  frost,  or  where  there  is  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  watching  the  fires ;  in  whidti  case,  but  not  otherwise,, 
the  temperature  can  be  sufficiently  regulated. 

Cast-iron  flues  have  been  recommended  on  account  of  their 
durability,  but  unless  they  were  bedded  in  sand  or  masonry,, 
they  are  liable,  in  an  extreme  degree,  to  the  same  objections 
as  can-flues.  Sir  George  M^Kenzie,  the  inventor  of  curvi- 
linear hot-hoUses,  has  recommended  what  he  terms  an  em- 
brasure flue,  upon  the  principle  of  its  exposing  a  greater  sur- 
face of  heated  material  in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is 
evidently  a  very  unsightly  flue,  and  possesses  no  merit  to  in- 
duce our  reconmiending  it.  Mr.  Gowen,  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  recommends  a  flue  formed  of  bricks,  which  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  noddle,  and  of  the  usual  thickness  at  the 
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edges ;  they  possess  die  advantage  over  common  bricks,  in  the 
more  rapid  transmission  of  heat,  and  being  easier  heated ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  refrigeration  takes  place  as  rapidly,  for 
want  of  sufficient  body  to  retain  the  heat. 

An  improvement  upon  these  bricks  has  been  invented,  and 
adopted  by  Mn  Mackay,  of  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  in  the  ex- 
tensive and  convenient  houses  which  have  been  built  by  him ; 
the  thickest  part  of  the  bricks  used  by  him  is  less  than  that  in 
common  use,  and  the  middle  of  each  is  hollowed-  out  to  about 
half  their  thickness ;  they  are  very  neat  bricks,  and  no  doubt 
exists  of  their  answering  the  purpose  for  which  that  intelligent 
and  industrious  cultivator  has  designed  them.    They  will  evi- 
dently heat  the  atmosphere  of  the  houses  sooner,  and  with  less 
fire,  which  is  extremely  important  to  nurserymen;  but  they 
will,  of  course,  be  cooled  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  for 
want  of  sufficient  body  to  retain  the  heat.     For  green-houses 
they  are  admirably  suited,  as  slighter  fires  are  necessary  for 
them,  and  their  application  generally  requires  to  be  more  sud- 
den to  repel  sudden  attacks  of  frost ;  but  for  the  forcing  of 
fruits,  where  steady  and  uniform  fires  are  required,  we  would 
prefer  bricks  of  the  usual  form  and  size,  which,  although  they 
require  a  little  more  fiiel  to  heat  them,  when  once  charged 
with  heat,  they  retain  it  equally  long,  and  give  it  out  gradually 
for  a  greater  length  of  time.     Tiles,  as  broad  as  the  .flue,  or 
nearly  so,  and  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  long,  should  be  used 
for  covers,  and  should  be  made  hollow  in  the  middle  of  their 
upper  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  water  for  steaming 
the  house. 

Flues  should  be  built  clear  of  the  ground,  and  detached 
from  the  other  walls,  so  that  the  heat  may  not  be  prevented 
from  escaping  freely  from  their  sides.  The  bottom  of  the  flues 
should  stand  clear  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  the  thickness  of 
one  brick  at  least,  if  more,  so  much  the  better,  but  not  so 
as  to  raise  the  flue  to  an  objectionable  height.  The  sides 
should  be  built  of  well-formed  bricks,  laid  on  edge,  closely 
jointed  with  washed  lime,  mixed  with  brick-dust,  and  should 
not  be  plastered  either  outside  or  inside.  If  the  bricks  be  well 
laid,  and  neatly  jointed,  the  flue  will  present  a  much  neater 
appearance  than  if  plastered  all  over.     The  covers  may  be 
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dush  with  the  outside  of  the  flues,  but  should  never  project 
over  them.  If  they  be  an  inch,  or  even  two  inches,  narrowet 
than  the  full  breadth  of  the  flue,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  little  mop> 
tar  being  drawn  in  to  fill  up  the  angle,  they  will  present  a 
lighter  appearance.  Where  only  one  course  of  flue  can  be 
admitted,  the  broader  it  is,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  out  a^ 
it  proceeds,  and  consequently  one  extremity  of  the  space  to  be 
heated  will  be  hotter  than  the  other ;  a  return,  or  double  course 
of  a  narrow  flue,  Is,  therefore,  almost  always  preferable  to  one 
course  of  a  broad  flue. 

Flues  vary  in  size,  frorti  six  inches  in  width,  and  twelve 
inches  in  height,  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches 
high;  this  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  intermediate  size 
between  these  may,  generally,  be  employed  in  most  forcing- 
houses;  some,  howevier,  build  their  flues  much  larger,  and> 
instead  of  laying  the  bricks  on  edge,  lay  thetn  flat,  from  an 
idea  that  the  greater  the  body  heated,  the  longer  will  it  be 
in  cooling,  and,  consequently,  continue  to  give  out  its  heat  fot 
a  greater  length  of  time.  This  is  indeed  true,  but  then  it 
requires  an  equally  greater  length  of  time,  and  a  ^eater  force 
of  fire  to  heat  them  thoroughly,  so  that  What  is  gained  on  one 
hand  is  lost  on  the  other;  and  if  ever  the  temperature  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  what  is  required,  flues  of  such  dimen- 
sions will  not  heat  the  house  so  rapidly,. as  those  of  less  size, 
>nd  will  likewise  require  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  hot  air-flues,  but 
they  are  now  almost  very  justly  exploded,  as  being  worse  than 
useless.  Nicol  was  at  some  pains  to  prove  their  inutility,  and 
he  proved  it  in  the  following  mguiner :  "  The  idea,"  he  says, 
"  of  collecting  the  heated  air  from  a  furnace,  and  conducting 
it  to  the  cold  end  of  the  house  is  just  and  natural  enough ;  but 
if  this  cannot  be  done  without  conducting  the  tube  vr  flue, 
which  conveys  it,  upon  the  fire-flue,  to  the  evident  loss  of  its 
surface,  and  of  its  best  part,  I  would  ask,  what  is  gained  by 
the  experiment,  or  rather,  what  is  lost  by  it?  Evidently  a 
great  deal :  all  the  expense,  and  double  the  quantity  of  heat, 
that  can  be  thus  conveyed.  Tlie  fact  is,  there  is  no  heat  comea 
to  the  far  end  of  the  house,  but  just  what  is  collected  from  the 
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fire-flue  into  the  air-flue,  as  it  travels  along.  None  of  it  comes 
from  the-  iiirnaee.  I  had,**  he  says,  "  a  suspicion  of  these 
truths,  and,  in  order  to  put  them  to  the  test,  had  tubes  of 
various  shapei^,  sizes,  and  lengths  made,  and  which  I  could 
lay  on  the  fire-flue,  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  shelf,  or,  in  short, 
any  where  I  pleased.  They  were  all  fitted  to  the  air-chamber 
formed  round  the'fiimace,  which  had  a  turning  valve  in  firont, 
three  inches  in  diameter.  That,  with  which  most  of  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  was  a  square  tube  of  three  inches  wide 
formed  of  milled  clay,  and  baked  in  the  same  way  that  garden- 
pots  are.  It  was  of  lengths  of  three  feet  each,  and  joined 
with  cement.  I  tried  its  efiects  in  conducting  the  heated  air 
from  the  fiunace,  at  various  lengths  and  at  various  heights ; 
from  two  yards  in  length  to  forty  feet,  and  from  one  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  fiimace  to  ten.  The  result  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  this :  that,  unless  when  on  the  top  of  the  fire-flue, 
air  perceptibly  hot,  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  fiunace,  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  twelve  feet,  even  although  the  fiimace 
was  made  ever  so  hot  When  the  tube  was  shortened  to  two 
lengths  (six  feet),  the  air  issuing  from  it  raised  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  to  1^° ;  but  when  another  length  was  put  on, 
though  tlie  fire  was  kept  equally  brisk,  it  fell  to  96® ;  and,  by 
adding  a  fourth  length,  (the  tube  being  now  twelve  feet  long,) 
the  mercury  was  not  afiected  by  the  air  of  the  tube,  but  fell 
to  the  -air  of  the  house.  The  above  experiment  was  made  at 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  furnace.  It  was  tried 
at  two  feet  above  it  with  hardly  any  variation ;  but,  when  laid  on 
the  groimd,  on  the  same  level  with  the  top  of  tlie  fiimace, 
the  heat  did  not  travel  to  the  length  of  nine  feet,  so  as  to 
aflect  the  spirits  in  the  thermometer." 

FURNACE. 

The  fiirnace  recommended  by  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  bestj  and 
has  now  been  very  generally  in  use  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  is  nearly  similar,  to  that  recommended  by  Nicol,  and  is  of 
a  "size  capable  of  containing  less  or  more  fiiel,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  most  usual  size  is  thirty  inches  long, 
twenty  high,  and  ten  broad.     The  door  of  this  fiimace  is  ten 
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inches^  square,  with  a  circular  valve  in  ^e  centre  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  grating  is  thirty  inches  long,  and  of  the 
same  width  as  the  door.  The  ashrpit  is  also  furnished  widi 
a  door  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  thaf  of  the  furnace,  but 
fifteen  inches  deep.  The  circular  vs^ve  in  this  door  is  sup- 
glied  with  a  handle  to  turn  it  by,  for  the  purpose  of  adnuttiiig 
any  quantity  of  air  to  the  extent  of  half  ita  di^met^r.  The 
bottom  of  this  oven  is  placed  twelve  inches  at  least  below  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  fli^es,  apd  is  pav^  ^th  fure-brickp, 
The  walls  or  sides  of  the  oven  or  ^nace  ^re  composed  of  the 
same  material,* as  is  also  the  i^rch  or  roof,  and  fire-clay  is  used 
instead  of  lime.  Furnaces  of  this  descriptipn  have  given  much 
satisfaction,  and  are  sometimes  ojf  larger  diipensioi^,  pi^rti-' 
cularly  when  wood,  or  wood  and  peat,  are  used  for  fuel,  and  are 
sometimes  smaller,  when  coals^  or  coals  s^d  cinders,  are  used 
only. 

Small  furnaces  have  an  important  advantage  ov^r  larger  ones, 
in  requiring  much  less  fuel  to  heat  the  flues,  which  when  fully 
heated  ^or  charged  with  heated  air,  the  heat  is  shut  up  in  thetQ 
by  means  of  a  damper  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  flue  &rthest 
from  the  entrance  of  the  fu'e,  or  where  the  flues  terminate  in 
the  shafl  for  the  discharge  of  the  smoke.  Fhies  thus  charged 
vwith  heated  air,  and  prevented  fro^  escaping  at  the  chimney- 
top,  gradually  lose  their  heat  in  the  house  throiMgh  the  boricka 
of  which  the  flues  are  composed^  and  whe^  once  the  whole  vo- 
lume of  air  in  the  house  is  heated  to  the  required  degree,  tbi& 
gradual  supply  from  the  flues  will  keep  up  the  required  tem^ 
perature  for  a  long  time.  If  the  doors  of  fiurnaces  were  made 
double,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  of 
preserving  the  heat  from  ^scaping  behlnc^  aj;id  of  not  so  readily 
admitting  cold  air  to  pass  over  the  fir^ ,  which  air,  of  course, 
will  be  less  heated,  and  less  fit  for  entering  into  the  flues,  than 
if  it  entered  below  and  passed  through  the  body  pf  fire  in  the 
furnace.  Ash-pit  doors  are  of  greai  use,  in  consequence  of 
their  acting  as  regulators  to  the  current  of  air  for  keeping 
the  fire  alive,  or  as  a  damper  or  su^ocater,  when  it  is  judged 
necessary  to  extinguish  or  diminish  the  fire. 

In  fixing  the  situation  of  the  furnace,  n^uch  may  be  gained 
in  point  of  economy  in  fuel,  by  placing  them  under  the  wall  of 
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the  house^  or  even  partly  within  it  under  the  floor,  instead  of 
building  it  some  feet  behind  the  house,  where  much  of  the  heat 
must  of  course  be  lost,  both  in  the  thickness  of  the  building 
that  surrounds  the  furnace,  and  a  great,  part  will  evaporate  into 
the  sheds  behind,  and  be  entirely  lost  to  the  house.  This 
might  be  dangerous  if  large  furnaces  were  used ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  small  ones  is  now  sufficiently  proved,  that  few  are 
built^of  that  size,  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  attended  with 
danger  from  bursting.  Indeed,  it  is  now  fiiUy  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  better  to  have  two,  or  even  three  separate  furnaces 
to  a  large  house,  than  one  very  large  one. 

We  consider  it  as  very  important  to  have  the  grate  or  bottom 
of  the  furnace  placed  one  foot  at  least  below  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  flue,  to  create  what  is  practically  called  a  draugJU^ 
or  the  circulation  of  the  heated  air  and  smoke,  by  allowing  it 
to  ascend  a  little  immediately  after  leaving  the  furnace.  The 
chief  fault  of  badly  drawing  fixie^  proceeds  more  from  a  want  of 
this  precaution  than  from  any  other  cause  we  know  of.  It 
often  happens,  that  if  the  furnaces  be  sunk  to  gain  a  sufficient 
draught,  that  water,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  becomes 
troublesome ;  but  this  should  be  efiectually  remedied  by  having 
a  sufficient  drain  laid  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  to  keep  it 
perfectly  dry.  Without  this  precaution,  we  have  often  known 
much  inconvenience  to  arise.  Whether  the  furnace  be  placed 
in  a  shed  behind  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  space  on 
each  side  of  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  fdel  and 
the  ashes,  until  they  can  be  removed ;  or  if  they  be  daily  car- 
ried off,  which  is  the  better  way,  one  space  should  be  used  for 
coal,  the  other  for  cinders,  so  that  the  operator  can  mix  them 
in  such  proportions  as  the  state  of  the  fires  may  require. 
These  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  furnace  may  be  arched  and 
,  covered  over  (if  not  in  the  back  sheds),  and  the  remaining 
space  opposite  the  frurnace,  which  is  generally  used  as  the 
means  of  descending  to  it,  may  be  provided  with  a  door  to  shut 
down,  when  the  fires  are  not  used,  so  as  to  give  a  neat  and 
orderly  appearance  to  the  whole. 

Where  the  appearance  of  small  sheds  is  not  objectionable, 
should  they  not  be  required  for  any  other  purpose,  they  will  be 
found  necessary  appendages  over  each  furnace,  both  for  the 
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comfort  of  those  who  have  the  attending  of  the  fires^  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  fires  from  bemg  afiected  by  the  wind  or  state  of 
the  weather. 

Each  furnace^  if  at  any  distance  from  the  others,  should  be 
furnished  with  an  iron  shovel  and  hoe,  for  the  feeding  of  the 
fire,  as  well  as  to  clear  the  neck  from  any  cinders  or  ashes  that 
may  accumulate  there,  which,  if  not  removed,  would  prevent  the 
free  burning  of  the  fiiel. 

FUEL. 

Fuel  of  different  kinds  has  been  used  for  heating  hot-houses, 
but  none  are  found  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  coal,  or 
coal  and  cinders  mixed.  Those  coals  which  produce  the  least 
smoke  are  to  be  preferred,  and  the  smaller  they  are,  the  better. 
Wood  has  been  often  used,  where  coals  are  expensive,  but  from 
its  combustible  nature,  it  gives  out  its  heat  too  rapidly,  and 
soon  bums  out.  Turf  has  been  used  in  some  places,  but  is 
also  far  inferior  to  coal.  Cinders  and  turf  are  rather  a  better 
fuel,  and  have  also  been  tried.  Charcoal  and  coke  are  often 
reconunended,  and  are  of  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  the  least 
accompanied  with  smoke. 

Mr.  Knight  has  recommended  what  he  calls  an  economical 

ftiel,  and  which  he  describes  in  one  of  his  numerous  papers  in 

the  Hort.  Trans,  as  being  composed  *^  by  making  bricks  of 

clay  and  coal-dust,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  of  its  bulk 

of  the  former.*'    With  these,  he  says,  he  has  beea  able  to 

keep  up  a  regular  and  high  temperature  at  little  trouble  or 

expense,  and  calculates  upon  the  ashes  and  burnt  clay  as  being 

a  valuable  manure.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  peasantry 

in  many  places  make  balls  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  by 

mixing  coal-dust  and  mud  or  cow-dung  together.     The  best 

fuel,  however,  for  this  purpose,  is  the  small  of  Newcastle  coal, 

and  this  will  be  found  the  cheapest  in  most  cases ;  however, 

coal  and  cinders  mixed  make  very  steady  and  lasting  fires,  and 

are  moat  generally  in  use. 

STEAM,   AS  APPLIED  IN  THE   HEATING  OF   FORaNG-HOUSES. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  any  information  has  transpired 
on  the  subject  of  steam,  applied  to  the  heating  of  hot-houses> 
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in  any  channel  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  ihe  practical  gardener ; 
fhe  horticultural  mriters  have  hitherto  biAf  slightly  mentioned 
the  circumstance^  without  entering  into  detail.  From  that 
Taluable  pubUcation,  the  'Encyclopedia  of  Gardening/  we 
extract  t^  following :  "  Steam  afibtds  the  most  simple  lind 
e£fectaal  mode  of  heating  hot-houses,  and,  indeed,  large  bodies 
of  air  in  eVery  desotipHioA  of  dhambef ,  f6r  ho  other  flidd  is 
found  so  convenient  a  carrier  of  heat  The  heed  ^"^eh  out  by 
vapour  differs  in  nothing  from  that  given  out  by  smoke,  though 
an  idea  to  the  contrary  prevails  amongst  gardeners,  from  the 
circumstance  of  some  foul  air  escaping  into  the  house  from  the 
flues,  especially  if  these  be  overheated  of  oVer-watered,  and 
from  Some  vapour  issidng  from  the  steam  tubes,  when  they 
are  not  perfectl;^  secure  at  ihe  joints.  Hence  flues  are  said 
to  produce  a  burnt  ^r  drying  heat,  and  steam  tubes  a  moist 
and  genial  heat,  and  in  a  popldar  senSe,  this  is  correct  for  the 
reasons  stated.  It  is  not,  however,  the  genial  natu!re  of  steam- 
heat  winch  is  its  chief  recommendation  for  plant  habitations, 
but  the  equaHty  of  its  distribution,  and  the  distance  to  ^hich  it 
may  be  carried.  Steam  can  never  heat  the  tubes,  even  close 
to  the  boiler,  above  21^;  and  it  will  heat  them  to  the  same 
d^ee,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  distantee  of  one  thousand,  of  two 
thousands  or  any  indefinite  number  of  feet  Hence  results 
the  convenience^ of  heatmg  any  range  or  assemblage  of  hot- 
houses, however  gteat^  from  one  boiler,  and  the  lessened  risk 
of  over  or  insuiBcient  heating,  at  whatever  distance  the  house 
may  be  from  the  fii'e-place.  The  secondary  advantages  of 
heating  by  steam-  are,  Che  saving  of  ftiel  and  labour,  and  the 
neatness  and  compactness  of  the  whole  apparatus.  Instead  of 
a  gardener  hafVnig  to  attend  to  a  dozen  or  more  fires,  he  has 
only  to  attend  to  one ;  instead  of  ashes  and  coal,  and  other 
imsightly  objects,*  at  a  dozen  or  more  places  in  the  garden, 
they  are  Iknited'  l!o'  one  place ;  and  instead'  of  twelve  pottery 
chimney-tops,  ther^  is  only  one,  which  being  necessarily  large 
and  high,  it  may  be  finished  as  a  pillar,  so  as  to  have  the  eflfect 
of  an  ornamental  object  Instead  of  having  twelve  vomiters  of 
smoke  and  flakes  of  soot,  the  smoke  may  be  burned,  by  u§ing 
Parke's,  or  some  other  smoke-consuming  fiimace.  The  steam 
tubes  occuf^y  much  less  space  in  the  house  than  flues,  and  re- 
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quire  no  cleaning;  they  may  often  pass  under  the.  paths,  where 
flues  would  extend  too-deeply.  There  is  no  danger  of  steam  not 
drawing  or  circulating  freely,,  as  is  often  the  case  with  flues, 
and  always  when  they  are  too  narrowj  or  too  wide,  or  do  not 
ascend  from  the  ftimace  to  the  chimney.  Steam  is  impelled 
from  the  boiler,  and  will  proceed  with  equal  rapidity  along 
small  tubes  or  large  ones,  descending  or  ascending.  Finally, 
with  steam,  insects  may  be  efiectually  kept  under  in  hot-houses 
with  the  greatest  eiause,  by  merely  ^keeping  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  charged  with  vapour  from  the  tubes  for  several  hours 
at  a  time.  The  boilers  used  to  generate  steam  are  formed  of 
cast  or  wrought  irbn,  or  copper,,  and  of  diflerent  shapes. 
Wrought-iron,  and  an  oMong  shape,  are  generally  preferred 
at  present,  and  the  smoke-consuming  ftimace  most  approved  is 
that  of  Parke's. 

**  The  tubes  used  for  conveying  steam  are  formed  of  the 
same  metal  as  the  boilers,  but  cast-iron  is  now  generally 
used.  Earthen  or  stone-ware  tubes  have  been  tried,  but  it  is 
extremely  di£Scult  to  prevent  the  steam  from  escaping  at  their 
junctions.  The  tubes  are  laid  along  or  round  tlie  house  or 
chamber  to  be  heated,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  flues,  only 
less  importance  is  attached  to  having  the  first  course  from  the 
boiler  towards  the  coldest  parts  of  the  house,  because  the  steam- 
tube  is  equally  heated  throughoi|t  all  its  length.  As  steam 
circulates  with  greater  rapidity,  and  conveys  more  heat  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  than  smoke  or  heated  air,  steam-pipes  are, 
con8eque,ntly,  of  much  less  capacity  than  smoke-fiuesj  and 
g^ierally  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  inside  measure* 
Where  extensive  rai^ges  are  to  be  heated  by  steam,  the  pipes 
consist  of  two  sorts,  mains  or  leaders  for  supply,  and  common 
tubes  for  consumption  or  condensation.  Contrary  to  what 
holds  good  in  circulating  water  or  air,  the  mains  may  be  of 
a  much  less  diameter  than  the  consumption  pipes,  for  the 
motion  of  the  steam  is  as  the  pressure ;  and,  as  the  greater  the 
motion,  the  less  the  condensation,  a  pipe  of  one  inch  bore 
makes  a  better  main,  than  one  of  any  larger  dimension.  This 
is  an  important  point  in  regard  to  appearance,  as  well  as 
economy.  In  order  to  produce  a  large  mass  of  heated  matter, 
M^Phail  and  others  have  purposed  to  place  them  in  flues, 

3z 
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where  such  exist.  They  might  also  be  laid  in  cellular  flues, 
built  as  cellular  walls.  The  most  complete  mode,  however, 
is  to  have  three  parallel  ranges  of  steam-pipes  of  small  dia- 
meter, communicating  laterally  by  cocks.  Then,  when  the 
smallest  degree  of  heat  is  wanted,  let  the  steam  circulate 
through  one  range  of  pipes  only ;  when  a  greater  is  required, 
open  the  cocks,  which  communicate  with  the  second  range; 
and,  when  the  utmost  degree  is  wanted,  let  all  the  three  ranges 

•  

be  filled  with  steam."  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Loddige,  at  Hackney,  and  is,  we  believe,  chiefly  the  arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  G.  Loddige. 

As  a  means  of  heating  upon  an  extensive  scale,  we  perfecdy 
agree  with  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  steam,  as  being 
the  most  convenient  carrier  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  its  equality 
of  distribution.  We  are  also  confident,  that  nothing  injurious 
to  the  most  tender  parts  of  vegetation  ever  proceeds  firom 
steam,  and  that  fruits  and  plants  may  be  grown  or  cultivated 
in  houses  heated  by  steam,  as  well  as  in  those  heated  by  any 
other  means,  provided  the  general  management  be  equally 
good  in  every  other  respect. 

But,  that  steam  is  the  most  simple  method  of  heating  hot- 
houses, or  that  it  is  more  economical,  either  in  point  of  fuel 
or  erection,  we  are  far  firom  being  singular  in  discrediting ; 
neither  clo  we  think  that  there  is  uny  saving  in  labour.  If 
ashes  and  coals  be  distributed  to  ten  or  twelve  different  fiur- 
naces,  they  are  generally  placed  in  such  places  that  the  deli- 
cate eye  seldom  visits ;  few,  we  believe,  excepting  the  opera- 
tives, visit  the  back  sheds  of  their  gardens,  where  such  un- 
sightly objects  are  to  be  met  with ;  but  we  have  seen  such 
places  kept  as  clean  and  heat  as  the  interior  of  many  hot- 
houses often  are.  We  think  the  necessary  care  and  attention, 
•on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  as  much  required  in  attending 
the  boiler  and  steam  apparatus,  as  in  attending  to  any  number 
of  fires  necessary  to  heat  an  equal  space,  provided  the  fiir- 
naces  and  flues  be  properly  constructed.  The  chimney-tops 
objected  to  (although  not  always  the  case)  often  are  and  might 
easily  be  made  ornamental,  as  vases,  &c.,  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  and  if  any  degree  of  iastt  be  exercised  in  their  forma- 
tion and  distribution,  they  become  ornamental^  taking  off  that 
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uniformity  and  stiff  unbroken  line,  which  the  top  of  a  garden- 
wall  always  presents,  unless  purposely  broken.  Arranged  in 
such  a  way,  they  will  be  less  offensive  to  the  eye  than  a  vast 
shaft,  towering  above  every  otlier  object,  and  disgorging  a  vo- 
lume of  smoke,  not  much  in  unison  with  garden-scenery.  Steam- 
pipes  certainly  occupy  much  less  space  in  the  houses  than 
smoke-flues,  which  is  always  desirable;  neither  do  they  re- 
quire any  internal  cleaning,  which  brick  flues  do ;  but  they  re- 
quire the  inspection  of  an  engineer,  or  person  of  skill,  to 
examine  them  once  or  twice  a  year ;  which  is  much  more  than 
the  expense  of  a  laborer  or  bricklayer  cleaning  the  smoke- 
flues. 

That  insects  are  eflectually  kept  under  in  houses  heated  by 
steam  is  not  the  case,  it  is  done  by  good  management  only. 
Many  who  have  had  them  erected  have  actually  pulled  them 
down  and.  re-introduced  the  common  fluea  and  furnaces  ;  and 
a  strong  proof,  that  they  are  more  expensive  is  evident,  from 
such  eminent  gardeners  as  Lee  and  Colvil,  and  many  others, 
who  have  the  most  extensive  ranges  of  houses  round  London, 
not  having  introduced  steam*  To  such  men  as  those,  economy 
is  an  object,  and  to  such  practical  men  we  are  to  look  to  for 
precedent,  and  not  to  gentlemen,  who  from  motives  of  per- 
suasion or  scientific-  curiosity,  adopt  such  projects.  An  emi- 
nent London  nurseryman,  who  had  his  houses  heated  by  steam 
at  a  great  expense,  has  pulled  the  whole  down,  and  substituted 
flues  upon  the  genersJ  principle,  but  improved  by  his  own  in- 
genuity. He  calculates  a  saving  both  of  fuel  and  labor,  taking 
the  loss  of  the  expense  of  his  steam  apparatus  into  account. 
Another  instance  of  a  person,  long  eminent  for  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  has  pulled  liis 
down  also,  and  re-introduccd  the  original  flues,  being  prac- 
tically convinced  that  he  has  lost  much  by  the  experiment ; 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  hot-water  system,  heating 
by  steam,  in  this  country  at  least,  may  be  said  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  far  as  regards  horticultural  purposes. 

It  does  not  appear  that  hot-houses  will  ever  be  built  in  this 
country  upon  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  to  render  the  heating 
by  steam  really  necessary,  as  a  motive  of  economy*  Where 
expense  is  no  consideration,   steam  may  be  introduced  into 
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large  conservatories,  and  be  converted  to  many  other  purposes 
connected  with  domestic  economy,  as  such  buildings  are  usually 
attached  to,  or  near  the  dwelling  of  the  owner ;  but  for  hot- 
houses in  gardens,  where  the  extent  is  not  infinitely  greater 
than  any  that  has .  yet  appeared  in  this  country,  fire-flues,  or 
the  hot-water  system,  will  be  found  much  the  cheapest,  and 
will  answer  every  purpose  of  heating  the  bouses  equally  welL 

ON   HOT  WATER,   AS  APPLIED  TO  HEATING   HOT-HOVSES,  &0. 

For  the  invention,  and  introduction  into  practice,  of  this 
really  usefiil  and  ingenious  mode  of  heating  forcing-houses,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  William  At* 
kinson,  Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  St  John's  Wood,  a  gentlemaft, 
not  only  eminent  in  his  profession  as  an  architect,  but  also  a 
'  zealous  promoter  of  every  thing  connected  with  horticultunl 
afiairs. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Atkinson  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  amendment  of  horticultural  architecture,  and  the  improve* 
ments  which  he  h^s  made  in  that  department  reflect  the  great- 
est credit  on  his  talents,  both  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  hor- 
ticulturist To  him  we  are  indebted  for  many  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  vineries  and  peach-houses  for  general 
purposes,  and  the  application  of  heat,  by  means  of  properly- 
constructed  furnaces  and  flues. 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  a  speculative  adviser  upon  theory  only, 
but  he  possesses  a  considerable  practical  knowledge  of  tiie 
management  of  hot-houses,  having  reduced  to  practice  many 
interesting  experiments  in  his  jurivate  gkrden  at  Grove  £nd« 
Many  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  making  experiments  upon 
the  principles  of  heat,  it  struck  him  that  water  heated  was  a 
conductor  capable  of  being  turned  to  account,  botii  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  forcing-houses,  as  well  as  for  those  des- 
tined for  the  habitations  of  man. 

This  idea,  in  the  multiplicity  of  business,  had  been  nearly 
overlooked  or  forgotten ;  however,  happily,  his  mind  became 
again  engaged  in  the  theory,  and  in  1822  he  had  a  number  of 
models  made  of  different  constructions,  and  by  them  Jie  proved 
the  practicability  of  the  theory.      These  models  were  made 
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BO  as  to  apply  to  every  position  that  it  is  possible  for  soiokeo 
flues  or  steam-pipes  to  be  applied  to. 

At  this  time,  the  heating,  by  means  of  hot  water,  was  as 
much  understood  by  that  gentleman,  and  a  few  of  his  friends^ 
to  whom  he  explained  its  principles,  as  it  is  at  this  moment ; 
and,  as  far  as  regards  the  heating  of  for<nng*houses,  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  climax  of  perfection*  It  would  Be  useless 
to  enter  upon  a  point  of  controversy,  as  to  the  original  in- 
ventor of  this  useful  mode  of  heating  hot-houses,  while  we  are 
well  assured,  that  the  idea  not  only  originated,  but  was  brought 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  by  that  gentleman.  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  to  state  a  few  simple  &cts,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Atkinson  was  making  hir  experiments, 
a  somewhat  similar  idea  occurred  to  the  late  Anthony  Bacon^ 
Esq.,  and  was  tried  by  him  in  his  houses,  butidthout  success* 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Bacon's  original  model,  but.  Boom  its 
principle,  it  was  incapable  of  carryfng  heat  to  anjr  usefid  dis* 
tance ;  and  not  until  Mr.  Atkinson  directed  the  arrangement 
of  the  boiler  and  pipes,  did  it  ever  answer  th^  desired  end,  in 
Mr.  Bacon's  houses.  An  accountr  of  its  success  in  the  Elcole 
gardens  was  pubhshed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  as  well  as  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  by  Mr.  Whaki 
Mr.  Bacon's  gardener,  as  the  plan  of  his  late  employer. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  only  candid,  had  Mr.  Whale, 
if  he  were  aware  of  it,  given  in  these  communications  the 
merit  of  the  invention  to  the  gentieman  with  whom  it  first 
originated.  We  will  not  attribute  this  step,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Whale,  to  a  wilful  wish  to  mislead,  or  to  bestow  the  merits 
of  so  useful  an  invention  upon  one  who  had  only  a  minor 
share  in  it,  and  that  share,  however  creditable  to  him,  as 
an  experimentalist,  was  not  suffidentiy  perfected  so  as  to 
answer  the  desired  end.  The  death  of  Mr..  Bacon  fcUoiwing 
soon  after  th^  plan  was  brought  to  bear,  prevents  us  from 
having  his  disavowal  of  the  system  as  it  now  acts.  Mr.  Baeon 
certainly  attempted  a  mode  of  heating  by  means  of  hot  water, 
but  had -no  idea  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  merely  by  heating 
the  end  of  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  by  which  he  attempted 
to  heat  his  houses,  without  the  knowleti^  of  the  absolute 
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necessity  of  a  circulation.    So  far  Mr.  Bacon  had  a  share  in 
the  introduction  of  this  usefiil  plan^  that  he  readily  entered 
into  the  merits  of  the  hot-water  system,  and  has  the  credit  of* 
being  the  first  in  whose  garden  it  was  put  into  practice. 

Mr.  Atkinsbn  had  proposed  the  heating  by  hot  water  to  one 
or  two  of  his  firiends,  for  whom  he  was  building  hot-houses  at 
the  time^  but  they  considered  the  thing  as  speculative,  and 
declined  it  He,  moreover,  offered  to  heat  one  of  the  houses 
of  a  certain  public  garden  by  the  same  means,  but  the  cautious 
managers  declined  running  any  risk.  They  have,  however, 
since  adopted  the  very  same  plan,  which  they  should^  out  of 
justice  to  their  respectable  fellow-memberi  the  inventor,  have 
been  the  first  to  accede  to. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  a  circulation  is  capable  of  being 
carried  on  in  one  pipe,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  water  will  flow  along  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
while  the  colder  portion  will  return  bel<^w  it  to  the  boiler ;  but 
this  has  not  been  found  tp  act  in  practice. 

By  means  of  one  pipe,  water  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of 
heating  to  a  certain  degree,  but  only  by  having  the  tops  of 
both  the  boiler  and.  reservoir  closely  fixed  down,  and  consti- 
tuting, in  fact,  a  vessel  in  one  piece ;  the  boiler  and  reservoir 
being  connected  by  their  being  elongated  in  form  by  the  con- 
necting tube. 

Boilers  witli  fixed  tops  depart  firom  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  mode,  and  in  themselves  are  objectionable,,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  to  be  taken  to  pieces  to  have  the  deficiency  of 
water  made  up,  which  is  lost ;  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
them  cleaned,  which  is  a  point,  if  not  attended  to,  that  would 
soon  end  in  their  bottoms  being  burnt  out,  by  the  sediment  of 
the  water,  however  pure,  forming  an  incrustation  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  bottom,  by  which  the  water  is  prevented  firom 
touching  it;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fire  acting  upon  the 
opposite  side,  without  the  counteracting  effects  of  the  water 
within,  soon  bums  them  out. 

Add  to  this,  should  steam  at  any  time  generate  within,  the 
consequence  may  lead  to  accidents  of  a  serious  nature.  All 
horticultural  machinery  should  be  constructed  upon  the  least 
complicated  plan  possible.    It  would  be  a  Ubel  upon  the  intel* 
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ligence  of  gardeners  in  general,  to  suppose  them  ignorant  of 
the  management  of  steam,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  applied 
for  hotticulturdl  purposes ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
gardener,  who  has  many  other  things  to  think  of,  can  sit  all 
night  and  watch  the  progress  of  a  steam  apparatus ;  and  few 
gardeners,  generally  speaking,  have  men  of  that  talen^  allowed 
them  who  understand  it;  nor  can  the  majority  of  garden- 
labourers  be  depended  upon,  either  in  regard  to  rewards  or 
punishment,  to  attend  to  these  matters. 

Steam,  for  these  and  other  more  important  reasons,  is  fast 
giving  way  to  the  hot-water  system ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
so  many  of  those  who  were  amongst  the  first  to  adopt  steam, 
being  amongst  the  first  also  to  adopt  the  hot-water  system, 
being  now  sensibly  convinced  of  its  superiority. 

Seeing  steam  is  abandoned^  in  consequence  of  the  exor- 
bitant expense  of  the  first  erection,  the  annual  expense  of 
keeping  in  repair,  and  the  derangements  to  which  it  is  liable, 
it  is  surprising  tiiat  so  many  are  not  satisfied  with  the  hot- 
water  system,  in  its  simplest  state,  when  it  is  already  sufficiently 
proved  to  answer  every  purpose  expected,  at  least  as  applied 
to  the  heating  of  hot-houses. 

Soon  after  smoke-flues  began  to  be  built  upon  scientific 
principles,  improvements  upon  them  sprung  up,  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  hot-air  flues  and  cold-air  flues,  hot-air  chambers 
surrounding  the  fiirnace,  &;c.,  all  of  which  were  found  to  be 
of  no  real  use,  but  rather  the  reverse ;  and  they  possess  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  making  the  whole  more  complicated 
and  useless.  It  would  be  well,  therefore",  of  those  who  have 
the  erection  of  the  hot-water  system,  to  bear  this  in  mind ; 
and  while  they  improve,  which  we  sincerely  hope  they  will, 
that  they  will  also  keep  the  whole  upon  as  simple  a  principle 
as  possible. 

In  its  original  state,  hot-water  pipes  cannot  get  out  of  order ; 
but,  by  rendering  them  more  complicated,  the  chances  of  de* 
rangement  will  increase.  The  more  simple  die  construction, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  durability,  neatness,  and  sufficient 
power,  are  kept  in  view,  the  nearer  to  perfection  will  our 
attempts  become. 

The  principal  merits  of  the  hot-water  mode  of  heating 
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Ibrciog^houaesy  oret  that  of  erery  other  method  hitherto  itted» 
are  many,  and  have  been  already  decided*  The  important 
object  of  an  abnost  equal  distribution  of  heat  into  every  part 
df  the  house,  is  attained^  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum, 
and  which  none  before  hare  accomplished.  The  water  in  the 
pipes,  oi;  reservoir,  at  the  extremity  of  a  house  sixty  feet  tong, 
is  found  to  be  within  a  few  degrees  of  that  in  the  boiler;  thus 
Saving  a  very  equal  temperature  into  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  body  of  water,  onoe  healed  in  the  boiler,  pipes,  and 
reservoir,  is  long  in  giving  out  all  its  particles  of  heat  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  even  afier  the  fire  has  long  ceased 
to  bum.  Thus  the  person  who  has  the  charge  of  the  fires 
nay  safely  go  to  bed  at  nine  o*clock,  and  by  seven  next  morn- 
ing find  his  house  at  nearly  the  same  temperatmre  in  which  he 
left  it.  This  can  never  be  relied  upon  when  smoke-flues  are 
used.  The  more  capacious  the  boiler,  pipes,  and  reservoir 
are,  the  longer  will  they  continue  to  give  out  their  heat. 

The  heat  given  out  by  hot  water  is  firee  from  all  sulphureous 
and  noxious  gasses,  which  smoke-flues,  however  well  con- 
structed, or  however  good  the  foel  may  be  that  is  used,  are 
evidently  charged  with,  and  which  escape  through  the  joints 
of  the  flues.  It  is  really  surprising,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
eultivate  plants  and  fruits,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  and 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  flavor,  in  an  atmosphere  so  bad.  as 
tfiat  of  our  plant-stoves  and  forcing-houses,  in  the  manner 
they  have  been  hitherto  heated. 

That  there  is  a  very  material  saving  in  the  expense  of  fiiel, 
a  very  impcnrtant  consideration,  and  the  principal  cause  that 
has  prevented  the  more  general  erection  of  hot-houses  ih  this 
country,  is  allowed  by  every  one  that  has  tried  the  hot-water 
mode  of  heating* 

The  expense'  of  the  first  erection  is  somewhat  more  than 
brickr^ues,  and  infinitely  less  than  steam.  The  durability  is 
much  longer  than  that  of  either.  The  annual  expense  none ; 
for,  if  onoe  properly  erected,  it  will  last  for  yearsj  and  reqiures 
no  cleaning  nor  repairs* 

The  materials  used  are  cast-iron,  for  the  boiler,  pipes,  and 
reservoir ;  and  probably  no  substitute  will  be  found  to  answer 
better.     In  most  cases,  the  pipes  hitherto  used  have  been 
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such  as  are  used  for  conveying  water  through  the  metropolis ; 
but,  as  the  demand  increases,  pipes  will  be  manu&ctured  for 
the  purpose,  and  will  consequently  be  improved.  Thus  the 
clumsy  flanger-joint  will  give  place  to  a  neat  socket-joint,  oi 
probably  a  better  may  be  devised,  and  the  pipes  may  be  cast 
in  longer  pieces,  and  thus  require  fewer  of  them*  Some  have 
used  boilers  of  various  dimensions  and  forms,  and  have  used 
pipes  of  tin,  earthenware,  &c«,  which,  if  properly  laid  down, 
answer  perfecdy'well,  but  of  course  are  much  less  durable.  The 
figure  of  both  boiler  and  reservoir  may  be  the  same  or  not, 
and  may  be  of  any  shape  to  suit  circumstances ;  but  that  of  a 
square-sided  figure  will  be  found  in  most  cases  the  best,  as 
affording  greater  .facility  in  joining  them  to  the  pipes.  The 
size  of  both  boiler,  pipes,  and  reservoir,  should  be  in  pro-; 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  temperature  required. 
It  is  ascertained  that  a  small  boiler  will  heat  a  considerable- 
sized  house ;  but  as  the  additional  expense  of  a  larger  one  is 
not  material,  it  will  be  better  to  have  them  in  the  first  instance 
sufficiently  large.  The  form  of  the  pipes  hitherto  used,  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  round ;  but  it  is  thought  that  square 
ones,  or  shallow  broad  ones  will  answer  better.  Stone  reser- 
voirs have  been  recommended,  and  even  stone  pipes,  but  in 
most  cases,  these  would  be  more  expensive  than  iron  ones, 
besides  the  difficulty  of  making  them  water-proof  at  the  joints, 
as  well  as  of  procuring  stone  that  would  not  admit  of  the 
escape  of  the  water  either  by  absorption  or  filtration. 

The  situation  in  which  the  boiler  or  iteservoir  should  be 
placed,  will  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances.  In  all  cases, 
both  should  be  placed  within  the  house,  as  by  that  means  no 
heat  will  be  lost.  The  boiler  may  be  placed  in  a  recess  in, 
or  in  front  of  the  back  wall,  either  at  the  ends  or  middle  of 
a  house,  or  between  two  houses ;  the  fire  to  be  got  at  firom 

'  the  back  sheds ;  or  it  may  be  placed  in  the  firont  of  the  house, 
either  in  the  middle  or  ends,  as  above.    When  the  house  is 

'  of  great  length,  the  boiler  being  placed  in  the  middle,  the 
pipes  may  branch  from  it  to  the  right  hand  and  also  to  the 
left,  and  so  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  house,  and'  join  to  a 
reservoir ;  firom  which  the  returning  pipe,  being  placed  below 
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the  other,  will  convey  the  water  back  to  the  boiler  to  be 
again  heated*  When  the  degree  of  heat  required  is  consider- 
able, two  upper  pipes,  or  even  three  may  be  used,  or  they 
may  be  of  greater  size,  presenting,  in  either  case,  as  much  sur- 
face as  possible. 

A  green-house  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  may  be  suf- 
ficiently heated  in  this  manner  with  one  fire ;  the  boiler  being 
placed  in  the  middle  mider  the  stage,  or  in  a  niche  in  the  back 
wall,  and  the  pipes  extending  to  right  and  left*  In  all  cases, 
where  it  can  be  attained,  the  pipes  should  run  pandlel,  and 
as  near  to  the  front  wall  or  lowest  part  <^  the  house  as  pos- 
sible. The  heat  will  always  find  its  way  to  the  highest  parts ; 
or,  where  houses  are  of  less  length,  and  connected,  the  boiler 
may  be  placed  between  two,  and  either  one  or  both  may  be 
forced  at  the  same  time,  with  the  same  fire.  In  pine-stoves 
and  pits,  where  most  heat  is  required,  two  or  three  pipes  -are 
used  to  convey  the  heated  water  to  the  extremity ;  and  this 
water  is  brought  back  to  the  boiler  by  one  single  pipe,  having 
a  slight  inclination  firom  the  farthest  end  towards  the  boiler. 

The  hot-water  system,  applied  in  the  frame  or  pit-ground, 
for  the  cultivation  of  young  pines,  early  melons,  cucumbers, 
forcing  flowers,  sea-kale,  asparagus,  &c.,  or  ibr  the  protection 
of  green-house  plants,  bids  fair  to  give  a  new  feature  to  that 
department;  and  we  hope,  through  its  adoption,  to  see  tiie 
melon-ground  soon  a  spot  of  some  order  and  interest,  instead 
of  a  dung-yard  of  the  worst  description,  which  it  is  at  present. 
A  very  considerable  length  of  pit-forcing  might  be  carried  on 
by  hot  water,  and  a  temperature  kept  up,  not  only  with  regur 
larity,  but  with  little  expense.  The  uncertainty  of  dung-heat, 
together  with  the  expense  of  management  and  evident  waste  of 
manure,  and  the  constant  litter  in  which  it  keeps  this  depart- 
ment, will  be  got  rid  of,  by  substituting  hot  water.  Fire-heat, 
by  means  of  flues,  can  never  be  generally  nor  safely  applied 
to  pits  or  frames  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the  flues  occupying 
too  much  space,  and  the  heat  obtained  being  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed, one  end  being  burnt,  while  the  other  is  fireezing. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  hot  water ;  the  heat  being  uniform 
for  any  reasonable  len^rth,  and  the  space  occupving  only  a  few 
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ihclies.  Four  pits»  each  one  hundred  feet  m  length,  and 
placed  in  two  ranges  parallel  to  each  other,  the  back  range 
being  elevated,  so  that  the  front  one  should  not  shade  it,  which 
might  be  readily  done  by  forming  the  ground  upon  which  they 
are  built  as  an  inclined  plane,  one  boiler  placed  in  the  middle 
between  them,  and  having  a  course  of  pipes  entering  each  pit 
from  the  boiler,  and  each  making  a  circuit  of  a  pit,  and  re- 
turning again  to  the  boiler ;  or  one  pipe,  of  a  larger  diameter,^ 
might  enter  at  the  front  of  each  of  the  two  back  pits,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  farthest  end,  where  they  might  make  an  elbow 
turn,  or  discharge  into  a  reservoir,  which,  containing  a  body 
of  heated  water,  would  increase  the  temperature  sufficiently 
for  most  purposes,  and  return  by  another,  immediately  below 
it,  to  the  boiler.  The  others  to  enter  at  the  back  of  the  front 
range  of  pits,  and  make  the  same  revolution  as  the  others. 

Thus,  by  one  fire,  four  hundred  feet  of  pits,  averaging  six 
feet  in  width,^  might  be  brought  into  use  at  little  expense  or 
trouble;  and  in  them,  a  gardener  of  moderate  attainments- 
might  produce  a  competent  share  of  all  the  vegetable  luxuries^ 
that  ajre  to  be  met  with,  or  wished  for,  at  the  tables  of  the 
great.  These  pits  should  be  in  divisions  of  three  or  four 
lights  each ;  and  such  as  are  most  remote  from  the  boiler^ 
should  be  occupied  with  radishes,  salads  of  all  sorts,  sea-kale, 
asparagus,  and  such  things  as  require  the  least  degree  of  heat; 
and  next  to  them  should  stand  forced  flowers,  strawberries, 
young  pine  plants,  &c. ;  and  nearest  to'  the  boiler  should  be 
grown  French  beans,  mielons,  cucumbers,  &c.  For  a  greater 
command  of  heat,  the  pipes  may  be  larger  next  the  boiler,  or 
two  pipes  may  be  used,  and  afterwards  united  into  one,  at  a 
certain  distance;  from  which  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  would 
be  given  for  any  vegetable  that  is.  cultivated  in  these  struc- 
tures. In  such  cases,  the  boiler  should  be  enclosed  in  a 
separate  space,  covered  over  with  a  boarded  top,  instead  of 
a  glass  one,  which  would  be  less  liable  to  be  broken ;  an4, 
by  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  would  therefore  more  readily 
prevent  its  escape. 

The  smoke  m.ight  easily  be  made  to  pass  tfff,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  plants  in  the  pits ;  and  the  whole  pit-ground  might 
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be  laid  out  with  some  share  of  taste^  and  so  be  an  additional 
omamenty  at  once  pleasing  and  useful. 

The  following  will  explain  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts : 
A  is  a  boiler^  to  which  the  cast-iron  pipe  B  is  joined,  and 
which  is  four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  uppermost  of  which  B 
proceeds  horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  A,  towards 


D 


B 


the  opposite  side,  or  end  of  the  house,  where  ii  is  joined  to 
the  reservoir  at  D,  or  it  may  make  a  tm*n  at  an  elbow,  as  at  E; 
this  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  house.  If  large,  the  reser- 
voir D,  containing  a  large  body  of  heated  water,  gives  an 
increase  of  heat  at  the  coldest  end  of  the  house,  and  renders 
the  temperature  there  equal  almost  to  that  at  the  end  next  the 
boiler.  C  is  a  retuming-pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
D  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  A.  The  boiler  is  set  in  brick- 
.  work,  in  the  usual  manner.  As  soon  as  the  fire  |s  lighted, 
and  the  water  begins  to  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the 
particles  of  warm  water,  being  lighter  than  those  that  are  cold, 
ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  gradually  flow  hori- 
zontally along  the  pipe  B  to  the  reservoir  D ;  and  the  cold 
water  in  the  reservoiri  being  heavier  than  that  which  is  warm, 
gradually  flows  along  the  pipe  C  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
As  long  as  any  heat  remains  in  the  brick-work  round  the 
boiler,  this  circulation  is  kept  up.  It  is  found  in  practice^ 
that  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  two  pipes  employed, 
one  from  the  top  and  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  con- 
nected at  the  end,  either  by  a  reservoir,  as  at  D,  or  by  an 
elbow-pipe,  as  at  E,  to  keep  up  this  circulation.  The  boiler 
is  frimished  with  a  wooden  cover,  and  the  reservoir  with  an 
iron  one :  the  former  is  preferred,  as  the  water  in  the  boiler 
will  always  be  rather  warmer  than  that  in  the  reservoir ;  the 
wooden  cover  being  a  better  non-conductor  of  heat  than  the 
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iron  one  over  the  reservoir^  and  is  used  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house. 

The  section  of  a  vinery  heated  by  hot  water  will  give  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts :  (a)  is  a 
boiler  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  eighteen  inches  wide,  and 
twenty  inches  deep,  and  placed  io  a  niche  in  the  back  wall  of 
the  house ;  from  the  end  of  the  boiler  proceed  *  horizontally 
three  cast-iron  pipes,  of  four  inches  diameter ;  two  of  them 
are  joined  to  the  boil»  near  the  top,  and  proceed  upon  a  level 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  along  the  front  to  the  farthest 
end,  where  they  empty  themselves  into  a  reservoir,  or  make  a 
turn  by  an  elbow-joint  in  the  pipe,  as  circumstances  may  direct. 
In  either  case,  the  water  is  conveyed  back  again  to  the  boiler 
by  a  single  pipe,  which  is  placed  directly  under  the  two  upper 
ones,  and  enters  the  boiler  near  its  bottom.  The  fire  is  fed 
and  managed  from  behind,  in  the  usual  manner,  in  the  back 
^^^{p).— See  Plate. 

VENTILATORS. 

Hot-houses  built  with  fixed  roofs  require  a  different  mode  of 
ventilating,  than  those  which  have  the  roof-sashes  made  move- 
able; aU  curviUnear  houses,  without  incurring  a  great  ex- 
pense, belong  to  this  class.  The  most  approved  method  of 
ventilating  houses  of  that  description,  are  by  having  apertures 
formed  in  the  front,  or  parapet  wall,  under  each  sash,  of  sizes 
difiering  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  house,  or  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  house  is  intended.  These  apertures  are 
furnished  with  wooden  doors  or  lids,  which  are  opened  more 
or  less,  and  shut  at  pleasure,  either  individually  or  all  at  the 
same  time,  by  means  of  a  sympathetic  movement  The  top 
part  of  the  back  wall  is  also  furnished  with  corresponding 
apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  or  foul  air,  and  are  either 
made  to  pass  directiy  through  the  wall,  or  to  turn  upwards 
through  the  coping,  and  are,  in  either  case,  also  opened  and 
shut  up  by  the  same  means.  According  to  this  plan,  a  body 
of  fresh  air  is  constantly  passing  into  the  house  from  the  front 
ventilators,  during  the  time  they  are  open ;  while  from  the  top 
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ones  the  heated  oir^  being  more  light,  readily  escapes,  and 
the  space  emptied  by  such  air  escaping  is  imiaediately  filled 
with  fi'esh  air  fi-om  below,  which  circulates  through  the  house, 
until  it  becomes  sufficiently  heated  to  find  its  wsy  out  This 
important  improvement  in  the  necessary  change  of  air  in  hot- 
houses was  first  brought  into  notice  by  W.  Atkinson,  E  jq«,  and 
has  been  employed,  with  every  success,  in  the  numecous  hot- 
houses built  under  the  direction  of  tiiat  gentieman*  The  cold 
air  passing  into  houses  in  this  manner,  having  to  pass  over  the 
flue  immediately  upon  entering  the  house,  becomes  moderated 
in  temperature,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate bud  or  flower ;  while  the  methods  formerly  in  use  pos- 
sessed this  defect,  that  the  necessary  firesh  air,  however  cold 
it  might  be,  was  let  in  close  upon  the  trees  by  opening  the 
sashes,  and  while  the  tree  was  warm  within.  Thus  a  number 
of  currents  of  cold  air  were  in  an  instant  let  in  upon  them, 
which  could  not  but  prove  of  much  injury  to  them  in  their  more 
tender  state.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  vegetables,  as  well  as 
to  animals,  as  sudden  transitions  fi'om  excessive  heat  to  exces- 
sive cold.  For  early  forcing,  this  mode  of  ventilating  is  de- 
cidedly the  best,  and  all  houses,  whether  for  early  or  late 
crops,  should  be  provided  with  such  ventilators,  thereby  af- 
fording the  means  of  giving  air  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  when 
it  could  not  be  with  safety  admitted  by  the  roof-sashes* 


FOOTPATHS. 


Footpaths  have  hitherto  most  generally  been  composed  of 
mere  planks,  laid  upon  the  borders  to  walk  on ;  in  other  cases, 
lattice-work  has  been  adopted,  supported  on  blocks  of  wood,  in 
order  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  to  the  border  below,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  much  trodden  on  by  walking.  Neat  wooden 
footpaths,  painted  and  elevated  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
border,  are  not  objectionable ;  but  the  neatest  and  most  per- 
manent are  constructed  of  cast-iron  plates,  made  to  rest  upon 
props,  at  a  proper  height  from  the  ground.  These  cast-h-on 
gratings  can  be  made  to  any  pattern,  and  of  lengths  convenient 
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for  their  being  removed,  and  placed  down  again  at  pleasure. 
These  gratings  are  well  adapted  where  the  path  passes  along 
above  the  flue,  as  they  not  only  prevent  the  covers  from  being 
broken,  but  also  allow  the  free  escape  of  the  heat  Such 
gratings  have  been  adopted  in  the  forcing-houses  at  Sion« 
house,  and  have  a  very  good  effect.  Their  expense  is  not 
more  than  that  of  neat  well-made  wooden  footpaths,  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  look  much  neater,  and  \iidll  last  ten  times 
as  lonji:. 

GLAZING  AND  PAINTING. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  hot-bouses  should  be  glazed  vnth  tlie 
best  crown  glass,  as  admitting  a  greater  share  of  light  to  the 
plants  contained  therein,  and  not  with  glass  of  an  inferior  qua* 
lity,  as  Mras  long  the  practice.  Formerly  less  attention  was 
paid  tothis  important  point,  and  on  the  continent,  to  this  day, 
many  extensive  ranges  of  hot-houses  are  glazed  with  glass  of 
a  very  inferior  quality.  It  appears,  by  the  experiments  of 
Bouguer,  that  one-fortieth  part  of  the  light,  which  falls  per- 
pendicularly on  the  purest  crystal,  is  reflected  off,  nor  does  it 
pass  through  it ;  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  green  glass  le* 
fleets  off  more  than  three-fourths.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
using  bad  glass  in  the  glazing  of  hot-houses,  but  evidently 
much  is  lost, 

Various  shapes  have  been  recommended  for  the  panes,  or 
pieces  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  the  most  reasonable  is  that 
of  the  rectangular  or  curvilinear ;  but  for  hot-bed  frames,  the 
fragment  form  may  be  used  as  cutting  less  to  waste.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  original  form,  and  is  still  the  most  fre- 
quently met  with ;  the  second  looks  neater,  and  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  aids  in  conducting  the  water  which  &lls  on  the 
roof  to  run  down  in  the  centre  of  the  pane,  by  which  m^ans, 
it  is  less  likely  to  get4nto  the  house,  between  the  glass  and 
the  bars. 

In  either  case,  it  is  cf  importance  that  the  glass  be  cut 
exactly  to  fit  the  space,  which  it  is  intended  to  cover,  not 
being  put  in  too  tightly,  which  renders  it  more  apt  to  be  Inroken 
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by  any^shaking  9t  the  Bash ;  nor  yet  too  narrow,  which  would 
admit  the  water  to  enter  into  the  house ;  and  that  it  be  well 
bedded  in  good  old  putty,  so  as  to  lie  solid,  and  therefore  sus- 
tain a  greater  pressure.  A  great  fault  in  the  glazing  of  hot- 
houses is  allowing  too  much  overlap,  that  is,  one  pane  project- 
ing over  the  other  too  much ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  trades- 
men to  attend  to  this  very  important  point. .  The  broader  the 
lap  is,  the  more  liable  is  the  glass  to  be  broken,  as  it  contains 
a  greater  body  of  water,  conveyed  into  it  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion ;  and  when  such  water  becomes  frozen,  the  expansion  is 
so  great,  as  not  only  to  break  the  glass,  but  it  soon  fills  up 
with  earthy  matter,  forming  an  opaque  space,  which  are  both 
injurious,  by  excluding  a  large  portion  of  light,  and  also  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sight  The  accidental  filling  up  of  such 
spaces  with  filth,  probably  first  gave  the  idea  of  filling  the  laps 
up  with  putty  of  various  colors,  principally  black,  and  was  an 
important  improvement  in  hot-house  glazing ;  soon  after  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  narrower  laps,  either  puttied  or  left 
open. 

Laps  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  in  either  rectangular 
or  curvilinear  formed  panes,  may  be  puttied  without  having  a 
bad  effect,  and  will  materially  aid  in  preventing  the  glass  from 
being  broken.  The  expansion  of  water  by  frost,  which  lodges 
between  the  laps,  breaks  more  glass  than  any  other  natural 
cause  whatever.  This  mode  of  closing  the  lap,  either  for  the 
exclusion  of  cold  or  wet,  is  more  durable,  and  less  troublesome 
in  repairing,  than  any  other.  The  smaller  the  laps  are,  so 
that  they  cover  the  joint  perfectly,  the  neater  will  they  look, 
and  the  less  liable  will  they  be  to  be  broken. 

Putty  of  the  best  quality  should  only  be  used^or  hot-house 
glazing,  and  that  called  soft  puiiy,  being  formed  of  well 
wrought  paste  of  fiour  of  whitening  and  raw  linseed  oil,  is 
the  best  and  most  durable,  because  it  forms  an  oleaginous  coat 
on  the  surface,  and  requires  longer  time  to  dry.  Other  sorts 
have  been  used  and  recommended,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
it  out  in  repairing  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  found  advisable  to 
use  only  the  soft  putty.  Of  the  various  forms  of  glazing, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following :  the  rectangular ;  the  frag- 
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ment;  the  perforated  shield;   the  entire  4||ield;   the  rhom- 
boidal ;  the  curvilinear  lap ;  the  reversed  curvilinear,  &c. 

A  strict  attention  to  painting  the  houses  in  some  regular 
order,  or  at  stated  times,  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to* 
The' expense  is  certainly  considerable ;  but,  in  the  end,  a  strict 
attention  to  this  particular  will  be  found  a  great  saving*  Paints 
of  the  best  quality  should  be  used,  and,  as  light  is  the  object 
in  view,  white  of  all  colors  is  to  be  preferred,  or  next  to  that, 
light  stone  color.  In  painting  newly  erected  houses,  they 
should  not  be  considered  as  finished  with  less  thdn  three  good 
coats,  and  should  be  painted  every  second  or  third  year,  with 
one  coat  on  the  outside,  and  for  the  inside,  once  in  four  or  five' 
years  will  be  sufficient. 


TRELLISING. 

Trellising  is  now  universally  made  of  wire,  as  being  lighter, 
stronger,  and  more  durable  than  wood,  and  capable  of  being 
put  up  at  much  less  expense.  The  distance  at  which  wires 
should  be  placed  firom  each  other,  as  well  as  firom  the  walb,  or 
glass,  depends  upon  the  trees  intended  to  be  trained  upon 
them.  For  grapes,  a  foot  from  the  glass,  and  fourteen  inches 
apart,  will  be  Tound  sufficient ;  for  peaches,  nectarines,  cherries, 
or  plums,  one  foot  from  the  glass,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  apart 
from  each  other.  Grapes  trained  up  the  rafters  of  pine-stoves, 
&c.  should  be  one  foot  firom  the  rafter,  and  to  form  a  triangu- 
lar trellis,  composed  of  three  courses  of  wire,  to  which  they 
should  be  secured.  Vines  are  sometimes  trained  up  the  rafters 
of  green-houses,  in  the  same  manner.  The  trellises  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  afibrd  the  greatest  possible  surface  for 
training  upon,  without  creating  confusion  or  shade.  Vines  are 
most  generally  trained  up  the  roof,  covering -the  whole  surface, 
at  a  distance  sufficiently  secure  to  prevent  the  foliage  firom 
being  scorched,  yet  near  enough  for  the  wood  and  firuit  to 
enjoy  as  much  sunshine  as  possible.  In  metallic  houses,  the 
distance  from  the  glass  should  be  greater  than  in  wooden  ones. 
Peaches,  nectarines,  &c.  are  sometimes  trained  in  the  same 
manner  as  vines,  but  they  are  more  generally  trained  to  the 
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back  wall^  having  a  curved  trellis  in  front,  extending  from  the 
front  parapet  to  within  a  sufficient  distance  of  the  back  wall 
to  admit  of  a  walk  of  sufficient  breadth.  This  curve  is  more 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  but  should  be  kept  as  high 
as  possible,  so  as  to  enjoy  as  much  benefit  frgm  the  glass  as 
can  be  obtained,  but  still  not  so  much  as  to  shade  in  any  de- 
gree the  back  wall.  In  houses  of  ordinary  dimensions,  trel- 
lises constructed  in  this  manner  wilk  admit  of  a  great  sur&ce 
for  training  upon.  We  have  constructed  with  success  perpen- 
dicular gable  trellises,  exactly  placed  under  every  alternate 
rafter  in  houses  trellised  as  above,  and  never  failed  of  having 
very  good  fruit  in  all  parts  of  the  hou^e.  This  we  consider  is 
giving  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  trellis  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  house.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  such  per- 
pendicular trellises  shade  the  other  parts  of  the  house ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  training  in  the 
shoots,  as  they  advance  in  a  regular  manner  to  the  trellis ;  a 
practice  which  should  be  attended  to  upon  every  trellis ;  and 
so  convinced  are  we  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  mode  of  train- 
ing, that  were  we  to  construct  peach-houses  to  any  extent,  the 
larger  part  should  be  trellised  in  this  manner.  In  houses  for 
very  early  forcing,  the  back  wall  only  is  trelUsed,  such  houses 
being  very  justly  constructed  on  a  narrow  scale,  and  training 
too  near  the  glass  in  them,  might  be  attended  with  accidents* 
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